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BENGAL CHEMICAL’S VASAKA 



BENGAL 

CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA • BOMBAY ; 


The expectorant and anti>spasmodic action 
of Vasaka is well-known fronn ancient time. 
The addition of Black Pepper and Plpul 
fruit enhances the activity. Regular use 
of Vasaka relieves cough and cold, lessens 
irritation of the respiratory tract and 
makes breathing e.asy. Equally efficacious 
for I'/e young and the aged. 
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jadunath Sarkar Birth Centenary 

Sir jadunath Sarkar, the eminent historian 
was born on the 10th of December 1870, at 
Karachmaria village in the Rajshahi district 
of then undivided Bengal. His father Raj* 
kumar Sarkar was well known among the 
elite of the period. Jadunath had a brilliant 
academic career having obtained scholarships 
at the Entrance, the Intermediate, the B. A. 
examinations and the Prcmchand Ro>xhand 
scholarship too. He was equally qualified 
in English language and literature and in 
History. His first college appointment was 
as a teacher of English at the Surendranath 
College (then Ripon Collage) in 1893. Later 
joined the Vidyasagar College (then the 
.^e^poUtan) and in 1898 the Presidency 
College Calcutta. This was a government 
job and he was transferred to the Patna 
CbUtge in 1899. He was again brought back 
the I^idency College but taken back to 
« 0 O,n after. He remained thereafter 
ajf for a long period and he began bis 

.research work during this period 
EngUih as well m History. 
' for the Prcmchand RoychantS 


Scholarship was on India of Auraagzibt 
Topography^ Statistics and Roads. As Professor 
of History of the Patna College he wrote 
£conom/cs of British India, Anecdotts of Aurongzlb 
and Historical Bssays, Chaitanyt his Pilgrlmog^ 
and Teachings and the earlier portions of bis 
famous History of Aurangzib. He had by this 
time established himself as an authority on' 
Moghul History and the Government of 
India now took him into the Indian Educa* 
tional Service (known as the Imperial Educa* 
lional Service). As a member of the I. E. S. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar was posted at the 
Raveiishaw College, Cuttack, for some time ; 
but was returned to Patna in 1923. He 
remained at Patna till he retired in 1926. 
He was however made the Vice-chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. He did this work 
for two years, but refused to accept a renewal 
for a further two years. He was very eager 
to give up all official work and to devote 
himself entirely to research. He now took up 
residence in Darjeeling and remained there till 
1941. During the period before going to Darjee¬ 
ling he completed the History of Aarangzlb 
and wrote the following books : ShlvaJI afld 
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Jib Timts, Studies In Moghul India, Moghul 
Administration, and India through tht Ages. 
At Darjeeling he completed short History of 
Aurangzlb, Bihar and Orissa during the Fall of 
the Mughal Empire, Fall of the Mughal Empire 
(3 vols) Stud/es In Aurangzib's Reign, House of 
ShlvaJI and lie conlributed several chapters 
to the Cambridge History of India. 

Sir Jadiinath Sarkar had to leave 
Darjeeling for medical reasons and he took 
Up residence at Calcutta in 1941. He edited 
many books, wrote several and conlributed 
numerous original articles to well known 
journals. His contributions to the Modern 
Review have been many and most valuable. 
He wrote extensively also in Bengali and his 
contributions to the Prohosf, Sohitya Parlshad 
Patrika, Sonibarer ChIthI and other high class 
Bengali journals have been many. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar had mastered many' langu¬ 
ages, such as, French, Portuguese, Persian, 
Arabic, Sanskrit, Maratiii etc. This helped 
him greatly in his research work. He was 
the first Indian Historian to undertake 
research work by laborious documentation 
and he trained many research students who 
carried on tliis line of work during and after 
their guru’s personal presence on this Earth. 

The centenary of the hirili of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar was celebrated at tlic Asiatic Society 
Hall by a joint oominiiicc of the Asiatic 
Society, the Baiigiya Sahity.i Parishad and 
CJalcutta Historical Society. Several hundred 
a^nfirers of the great scholar assembled at 
the centenary meeting which was presided 
Over by Dr. Raniesh Chandra Mazumdar, 
Df. Suniti Kumar Chailcrjcc, prof. Nirmal 
Bose and many other well known persons 
ittidressed the meeting. The centenary 
^ebrations committee deliberately cut out 
^ctacular propaganda and publicity on this 
as they felt Sir Jadunath would not 
approved of any pompous display in 
^^eotii^ with his birthday. He was extre¬ 


mely allergic to demonstrative celebrations 
and always preferred the company of hand 
picked men of letters and scholars to crowds 
showering rose petals and shouting “jai, jai P* 
He even avoided collecting honorary docto¬ 
rates from foreign and Indian Universities. 
The very sober and simple manner in which 
his birthday centenary was celebrated would 
ha\'e therefore received his approval, had he 
been there to witness it. Sir Jadunath was 
called “Bengalee Gibbon” quite early in his 
life and he well deserved to be classed with 
the gicaiest hislorians of the world. He 
placed many historical characters, like Shivaji 
Tipoo Sultan, Ranjit Singji, Maharaja 
Pratapaditya in their rightful place in Indian 
history. His vast knowledge and great 
analytical skill put right many mistakes and 
misjudgements of Western dabblers in Indian 
history. In this way he rendered a great 
service to India. The people of India should 
acknowledge this indebtedness in a fit and 
proper manner. 

What Shape Socialism May Assume 

Camouflage and make believe are the two 
faces of political propaganda which prevails 
in all countries where there arc governments 
which bluflf to rule and populations which are 
exploited and blufled to be governed. For 
no governments can exist without acquiring a 
large share of the national incomes of the coun¬ 
tries which are governed. This acquisition of 
wealth requires that large chunks of tfie 
nation’s capital too will be taken over. by..A.e. 
governments. The more the governnients- 
grab the capital assets of the nations the more 
socialistic the states are declared to be. Bdt 
wage earners continue to remain therie ib 
large numbers ; only they are employed 
exploited by the state rather than by prlya^; 
employers. Exploitation of.- man. l^y;. taAft 
changed.to exploiution of 
bodies of men, namely: fta0« Ip.i^ 



Nom 



changes the nature of the exptoitaUon in 
A> far as the workers produce much more 
than what comes to then in wages. But in 
many allegedly totalitarian states, where 
communism operates as the political principle 
of government, very definitely capitalistic 
arrangements are coming into existence now 
a days, which enable some privileged indivi¬ 
duals to earn wealth through the labour of 
other individuals. One such communist 
country is the German Democratic Republic, 
where there are reported to be 3500 privately 


o^nisations which exploit the people qul^ V 
ruthlessly. Money lending at exorM^ht . 
rates of interest, adulterating consumption 
goods, profiteering by sellers of various fa'ttdS' 
of goods such as fish, meet, eggs, poultry,'* 
milk,edible oils, butter, ghee etc. ; car makent • 
fixing high prices for their cars without, , 
reference to cost of production, high fees for- 
lawyers, doctors, technical experts and others 
—all that and many more can be mentioned / 
to show how the public arc exploited. Life 
insurance or banking did not exploit the 


owned business establishments which employ 
ten to seventy workers each on wages M'Jiichare 
much less than the value produced by the 
persons who earn the wages. If we assume 
the average number of employers of these 
establishments to be forty ; then we have 
about 140000 wage earners in the G.D.R. 
who are exploited by their fellow men. 
Besides these 3500 establishments there are 
another 5000 estaldishmenls partly owned 
by private persons conjointly with the state, 
which employ workers in fairly large numbers. 
An establishment may have over 500 workers 
and an annual product of five to ten million 
marks (1 to 2 crorc rupees). The persons 
owing a share in such establishments earn 
fairly large salaries over and above their sliare 
of the profits. These profits, even after 
deduction of income tax at a very high rate 
make the total earnings of the share holders 
quite substantial. They are no less rich, than 
most rich people in capitalistic societies. 
r - '\^Our Socialist Pattern of economy has an 
' in which certain economic institutions 

Tiaye to belong to the state. So far these 
jjpislude life insurance, banks, railways, 
;^!^eb^.city companies, ship building yards, 
and by-products refineries, steel 
. (new ones) and air craft manufactu- 
Alongside of these nationa- 
iinyl taitiQiM. which have only propaganda 
a vide pefe-work of economic 


public and these institutions have not become' 
any better from the social point of view by 
being nationalised. There is now intensive 
propag.anda against private ownership of-; 
large houses. Though when it comes to racki^; 
renting of len.ants, the large house owner ia.“. 
left far behind by those who build and hirc!,>i 
out the cheap huts in the bostees. The staje ' 
protects the thika tenants who pay a rent of a, 
few rupees per month for small plots of land 
and put up 250 rupees huts on the same for 
renting out to workin.g class people. They 
quite often realise Rs.30/. p.m. by putting up 
a hut on a lOOsq. ft. plot for which they pay 
their laud lord only Rel /- per inonlh as rent. 
TJie bustcc hut owners earn 50 to 100 per 
cent return on (he money tlicy invest. Of all 
anti'Soeial exploiters of fellow human beings, 
these liul owners are some of the worst. While ; 
our socialist pattern makers are doing propa- ' 
ganda to cli3pi)ssess house owners, farm land 
owners and share holders of banks and 
insurance campanies, they arc giving highly 
lucrative contracts, supply orders and very 
highly paid jobs to thousands of undeserving 
people all over India. These men, the con¬ 
tractors and order suppliers, arc experts in 
corrupt practices and they make friends with 
high ranking people with the greatest case, 
What they spend to buy influence they realise 
by exploitation of their workers. 

The socialist pattern therefore allows m^y 
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.major evils of our economic life to continue 
iinhamprrerl ; and takes particular interest 
in destroying rights and privileges of a far less 
harmful type. Playing to the gallery is the 
basic principle of India’s propaganda for 
socialism. So far it has done more harm than 
good to the people of India, lii our socialistic 
pattern of economic organisation we have the 
state as a monopolist. Railways, aiilines, bus 
services in big cities, life insurance, telephones, 
gas and electricity suppliers and many other 
lines of trade and commerce Itave hecji mono¬ 
polised by the stale. ’I’lie state acts, like a 
monopolist loo and gives, as Hllle as possible 
for the highest price they can extort from the 
consumcis of iliese goods and services. 

Elections Again 

Nobody is or can be an expert in matters 
political relating toliidia. 'f’hc modern political 
devcIopmetUs in India began when the 
national front declared ihcii disapproval 
of the imperial British inanageinenl of Indi.i’s 
affairs. This h.ippencd in the last (|iiarler of 
the nineteenth <'entury. In the beginning 
things were rather tnild and rested on words 
and arguments. But, when in 1905 Lord 
Curzon partitioned Bengal, politics became 
super heated and we had moderates, 
extremists atul terrorists ; n«>t to speak of mass 
movements for the boycott of British goods, 
for building up our own economy by produc¬ 
ing “swadeshi” (»r home-made commodities 
of all kinds. "I he Russian revolution of 1917, 
Gandhiji’s non-violent non-cooperation, the 
attempts to organise armed risings for pushing 
the British out <»f India ; added a variety of 
motifs to the grand structure of Indian 
politics. After that came various other 
additions to our political thought and endea¬ 
vour. Communism, socialism and their 
^'different sub-divisions began to confuse our 
j^nds. The religions affected political 
too and we had the Muslim League 


the Hindu Mahasabha, the Akalis and so 
forth. After Independence, obtained by 
dividing India into two independent states, 
we had linguistic and regional differences 
which gave rise to further political opinions- 
And nobody knows clearly how many political 
parlies, sub-parties and secret societies there 
arc in India to-day. A very large number, 
led by the Ruling Congress, the Organisation 
Congress, the Communist Party of India, 
the Communist Parly Marxists, the Socialist 
party, the Rcvoltiiionary Ckunmunisl Parly 
of India, the Hindu Mahasiibha, the Swataiitra 
Party. Jan Sangh. the Muslim Leagues, the 
American Agents, the Russian Fifth Column 
and tile Chinese Infiltrators. The alphabets 
are used freely by permutation and combina¬ 
tion, to give new names to new political 
groups and alliances until they vie successfully 
with the various World Organisations umler 
ilic United Nations. 

Indian political parties have ideologies and 
platforms but it would be a very diflicult 
task to distinguish one party from another 
picfisely and clearly by any intelligible 
analysis of their purpose, aims and objects or 
principles. Broad divisions can be made, 
such as Nationalistic and Anti-National, 
socialistic and non- socialistic, Muslim and 
non-Muslim, upholding individual rights and 
wishing to establish a totalitarian form of 
government. Generally 'speaking most parties 
excepting the Communists of different 
categories, are nationalistic. The Communists 
are anti-national, no matter what they pretend 
to be. They arc Russian aided, Chinese 
inspired or of an indigenous brew which 
a strong foreign flavour in so far as they want 
to establish a dictatorship in India with the 
support of foreigners. Among the nationaUsV 
tic parties the Congress (R) have , soclat^tic 
pretensions but their socialism has a de^^ 
complexion which limits state 
ownership to Life Insurance^ BaiUU; selec^j^ '; 
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industries or branches of trade or commerce. 
!^or purposes of show the Congress (R) 
would like to fix ceilings for land holdings, 
value of urban properly, incomes and this or 
that. But private rights, privileges and evil 
anti-social practices would continue behind 
the scene as the old bureaucracy and political 
miscreants would I)e allowed to stay on with 
additional newly created V. I. P.s. The 
Congress (O) if brought back to power would 
be no better -perhaps far worse as tltey could 
praduce a galaxy of hardened exploiters of 
the gullil)lc masses. The cominunisis of all 
kinds are anti-national and any victory for 

them would surely mean the end of Indian 
culture and civilisation. Whether people 
would get more food and clotliing is a matter 
<»f conjecture. For it is an established fact 
that the people of any country usually get a 
lesser share of what they produce, when they 
set up a communist form of govermnent. 
It would not be any different for Indians ; 
for the reason that Indian communists Imve 
all the disabilities connected with productive 
skill and talent for economic planning th.at 
other Indian politicians suffer from. A 
communist India will begin its career by the 
death of millions ihrougli starvation and, 
later, settle down to play third fiddle in a 
world order in which freedom fnmi want 
will play a relatively uniinporiani part. Tiic 
so-called socialist groups are second string 
communists in so far as their talents fur 
governance go. They arc, moreover very 
badly disorganised and split up into numerous 
sub-categories and are unlikely to produce 
a capable and winning front. 

If Indians can set up new candidates who 
have, not been too closely associated with 
the old order of politicians and who are 
distinguished by reason of their high moral 
calibre, education, technical skill or organisa¬ 
tional ability, they may change the face of 
;.|dd^n politics which has latterly not been 


'M 

very attractive or promising. We want men 
who can do things or get things done in a 
capable manner and not just act flashily or 
try to impress the crowds by tales of affluence 
and freedom from illiteracy, ill health, malnu¬ 
trition and lack of roads, drinking water* 
housing and all else that India wants but 
cannot get. The old order of politicians 
have proved to be useless for India. We do- 
not want the same or the same sort of men 
and w'omen. no matter what names they 
adopt. Wc want better men and women 
who can strive our numerous problems in a 
sure and certain nuinncr within a short period 
of lime and at a reasonable cost. 

Price Increase in Medicines, Paper and 
Cotton. 

We have got so used to increase in price 
of most commodities that w’e shall be doubting 
our sanity if wc were to discover some day 
that prices w«'re beginning to fall. But such 
a possibility is utterly uiilikly and we should 
not worry about such an eventuality. The 
latest ph.tsc of rising prices have affected three 
\Try important articles of common use. 
Medicines were .subjected to price control by 
a minister Dr. Trigima Sen, who thought 
medicines shoiiicl n«)t cost as much as they 
did. His price coiiirt)! was apparently carried 
out without any carefid study of costs of 
manufacture, and the result was that about 
30 per cent of the very important medicines 
went underground. Some look the price 
control without any difficulty and the rest 
adjusted quality to suit the new prices so that 
people are having to pay black market prices 
for some essential medicines wnich are higher 
than the original open market prices. The 
extra profit in black is enabling them to sell 
certain medicines at the new reduced rale of 
prices without any loss on the whole. 

Paper prices have increased unduly' and 
the result is higher prices of books ; Khod) 
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ootiege texts and others. There is also 


ihortagc in supplies and studcjiis arc Itaving 

• to go round shops to get hooks or being told 
to come back after so luany days. Jtiuruals 
and newspapers which have not much income 
from adverliscineni arc l)cginniiig to face 
losses. Moderrj civilis.aiion needs cheap 

• supply of primed b»ioks, journals, newspapers 
and also diaries, copy books, catalogues, forms, 
medical and other literature in large quantities. 
Cheap and sullicieiu supplies of paj)er ar<‘ 
essential for ilic niiming of modern social 
institutions. Next t«» bread t'ducalicni. And 
education heronu's impossible witlmui 
necessary supply of paper. 

Wc (lonoi have to dilat<- upon the rc'quirc- 
ment of Cf»fton in so far as we know that in 
a hot country almost all clothing is ina<le of 
cotton. In the cold wcatlicr v\e use cotton 
for quilts which provide the majoriiv of the 
people with bedding. C-oiion gotjJs also are 
exported from India in large quantities and 
for ilur manufacture of those articles f>f export 
wc need cotton. The rise in the |)rice and 
the shortage in the supply of (:<iitoji will 
effect our exports. Clnrapcr. better and more 
.cotton will help us to stabilise our ecoiioniy. 

Economic planning by cxp«*rts had many 
faults in our eounir). It w’as pointed out by 
many knowledgcabhr persons from time to 
.time that India’s pUmiing w;is proceeding on 
. ,>assumptions rather than on facts. Elaborate 
.calculations based on insufliciciu and incorrect 
have made things unevenly balanced 
taftcr spending thousands of millions of rvipees. 

.. Not enough was done to produce all essential 
, ;ingredienis of medicines in India. foreign 
■patent holders were permitted to do what 
.-.^y liked in a haphazrad and thoughtless 
. ^jQanner. Indian producers were not backed in 

• r/ji suitable manner.’ Paper production alsr> was 
j^'hcglectcd. In the matter of cotton cultivation, 
V.l^re.jiad been negligence both in regard to 

Had timely steps been 


taken to assure the growth of medicine 
manufacture, paper production and cotton 
cultivation, the presetit imbalances and 
shortages in supply would not have happened. 
Change of Leadership in Poland 

’f’he old order i.s changing in the comtnu- 
Tiisi world. The people are no longer accept¬ 
ing suflcring in a dumb and unprotesting 
manner. In Poland bad management of 
ccoiiomit .xlTiiir.s led to .groat price increases. 
People got less and less of food dtu: to wage 
freeze and 300 people died in bnnl riots In 
(Gdansk. (»rcul rcsentmeiU wa.s expressed by 
doiiioostraiing crowds .nid public ptessuro 
caused the replacctneni of Mr. (.Joinnlka by 
Falwanl (iicrek. I’our pt>Iill)uro nicmbcns 
were removed, J'hcy were Bolcsiaw Jaszezuk, 
Zemm Klis7.ko, Marshal Marian Spyclialski 
and Ryszard Sirzelecki. This is perhaps the 
lirst time that public pressure has removed 
top p.irty men from a ciiminuuisi slate. The 
nation has come on io]> in a struggle with the 
pally. Mr. Gierck, a leader front the mines 
and industrie.s has been a critic of the 
(romulka coterie for their economic policy. 
He is a practical man who judges theories by 
iluar rlFcctiveness. Whether he will be consi¬ 
dered a reformer by the Russians is a question 
wliich can not be answered until Mr. Gierck 
does a few things to give Poland a new look. 

Year 1970 

The year 1970 is now over. It has not 
been a very happy period in the history of 
many countries. Internal disorder, clashes 
with outsiders, natural calamities and other 
troubles and difficulties had to be faced by 
many nations. Development of human ideals 
did not proceed to any greater heights in any 
sphere of man’s existence. Colour bar was 
intensified in some lands ; Jews and Arabs did 
not arrive at any settlement of their disputes,. 
rather foreign assistance to both increased 
strengthened their detennination .to iie 
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unfeasonable ; Indian politics developed 
more syn^oms of secondary and tertiary 
complications, linguism} communalism and 
partisan attitudes becoming stronger and more 
obnoxions ; even communism showed signs of 
political diseases customarily aiTccting non> 
communist countries. The only good signs 
noticed anywhere were in the economic field 
and in lands unatTecled by complexities of 
foreign policy. West Germany, Japan and 
Canada were relatively happier, if one over¬ 
looked cases of hijacking, kidnapping and 
Hara Kiri by important persons. Calcutta’s 
1970 was full of lawlessness and inhunian 
crimes motivated politically and found un¬ 
controllable by the President’s Raj. Our 
Police have always been inefficient in checking 
crime and they did ne>l build up a new 
reputation for enforcing law and order in 
1970. 

Murder of a Vice-Chancellor 

The murder of sixty year f»l<l Dr, (Jopal 
Chandra Sen, vice-chancellor of Jadabpur 
University, was a crime which for sheer base 
cowardliness, inhuman bestiality and senseless 
ferocity beats all the vile records of crime set 
up by the “idealistic” lunatics of West Bengal. 
Dr. Gopal Chandra Sen is possibly the first 
vice-chancellor in history who has been thus 
assassinated. I'lic West Bengal police and 
the “brain trust” of New Delhi have so fir 
failed to do anything noticeable for the 
control of crime in this stale. Governor 
Dhawan, who is a trusted miracle-maker of 
thfc Central Government is probably trying to 
induce a “change of heart” in West Bengal's 
wagon breakers, bag snatchers and Chinese 
fifth column; but his bchind-tlie-scene contact 
men appear to be in an inspirational vacuum 
which they sham witli the Governor. After 
thU ghastly murder Mrs. Gandhi should do 
tdOtetbing with the West Bengal Police, the 
CRP and the Governor. We can only express 


our strong revulsion for this low and' meaning¬ 
less crime and convey our deepest sympathy 
to the family members of the late Gopal 
Chandra Sen. 

Supreme Court on Privy Purses 

When A promises to give something to B 
which, Jet us say for argument’s sake, B ha? 
no economic, ethical or normal right to get ; 
A .should give that something to B in order 
to fulfil and honour his undertaking and 
promise. We said repeatedly that the Indian 
government should give the Princes the money 
lh.tt was described as their privy purse ; aa 
it was au undertaking given by the govemmeni 
of India, freely and without being forced'or 
duped in any manner whatsoever. But the 
government of India thought it wise and'just 
to break their pledge by taking shelter in 
legislation. It was not a very fair and honour¬ 
able thing to do. \\c all know and agree 
that there should be tio hereditarily privi¬ 
leged classes and we liavc known that long 
liefore the presem political leaders of Indii 
carne into power and started delivering long 
speeches on m.ittcrs about which the people 
required no instruction or lessons. But we 
nevertheless fell that an agreement to make 
certain jjaymcjits was an agreement which 
could not be ijrokcn without loss of prestige, 
honour and credit. Law making cannot 
release a govermncni from its solemn 
undertakings. 

The Supreme Court has given their judge- 
ineut on the matter of the Law enacted for 
abolishing the princes’ privy purse payments. 
'J’hc law enacted for discontinuing these 
payments and for depriving the princes of 
their other privileges has been judged invalid 
by the lughesi court of India. When rulers 
think that they can do what they like by 
using their parliamentary majority ; they 
can, if not deterred in time, repudiate their 
national debt, l^alise murder, adultery and 
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robbery with violence, and render all sales, 
purchases and contracts only tenable so long 
as the ruling faciions chose to allow them 
to be upheld. Such possibiliiies would make 
a parliamentary majority a inrnari? to human 
civilisation and a destroyer of all moral 
^ values. 

Opposition Getting Stronger 

The Ruling Congress is hoping to consoli¬ 
date their position by the mid-term elections. 
They think that in several .States they will get 
a majority of the Lok .Sablia scats. They have 
doubts about some Slates like Kerala and 
West Bengal where the (Congress have laiicrly 
been the least popular. But the recent 
formation of S, V. 1). govcrnmcius in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar point to developments 
which are not favourable to the Congress (R). 
No doubt these are coalition govermncnls and 
the majority of the Lok Sablia seats may go 
to Congress (R) inspite of the S.VM). govern¬ 
ments in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. But, 
again, they ((Congress R.) may not win in 
Uttar Pradesh ami Bihar, tlius making the 
Congress (R) position shakier at the Centre. 
In any case the Congress (R) cannot expect a 
walk over in these mid-terin elections and they 
• have to put in their best even to retain their 
present position. 

Losses in Public Sector Business 

We hear that nationalisation of business 
and industries will be taken up l>y gove*rnineni 
.on a wider scale in the near future. There 
arc no rational grounds for thinking on such 
lines, for nationalised industries had not been 
managed profitably so far by the managers 
-employed by the state. 'I’he half year ending 
September 1970 saw losses of Rs. 9. 35 crores 
ih the Heavy Engineering Corporation, 

; Rs 8.76 crores in Hindustan Steel, Rs 5.14 


crores in Neyvcli Lignite Corporation, Rs 
3.54 crores in Heavy Electrical and Rs 4.76 
crores in Indian Drugs and Pharniaceulicals. 
State Trading Corporation showed profits 
probably for the reason that it exported and 
imported other people’s products mostly on, 
others peoples’ account. The Indian Tele¬ 
phone industries made profits, but then its 
products had to be purchased by the state at 
prices fixed by the state on a non-competitive 
basis. 

Nationalisation of economic institutions 
is justified by assumptions which turn out to 
be unfounded in facts. One assumption is 
that iialionalisaliun cuts out private profit 
and thus miablcs the public to obtain goods 
at a fair and just price. If also assures 
cpiaiily as private profit makers cheat the 
buyers by lowering quality. Fads show that 
inspiie of natiuiial ownersliip the slate owned 
industries give ample scope to private con¬ 
tractors, suppliers of materials and machinery 
agents and \'arious other associated persons 
to make profits by increasing expcjLses of the 
parent organisation. The idea that nationali¬ 
sation enables the best workers to be engaged 
in the jobs most suited to their talents, also 
appear to be an utterly false assumption in so 
far as nationalised industries c.irry non¬ 
productive workers in large numbers and 
cannot carry out any rational personnel 
policy worth the name. Nationalisation 
appears to be the total negation of Rationali¬ 
sation. The profit motive in private enter¬ 
prise is a great check on waste and a stimulus 
to u highly productive outlook. Socialistic 
thougiits at high level do not guarantee any 
urges for thrift or high production in the 
managers or the workers of socialised establi- 
.shments. 



THE ROLE OF CHARACTER IN THE MODERN NOVEL 

SOME REFLECTIONS 

R, N. MOOKERJEE 


Of the features of the modern novel, one 
of the most conspicuous is the absence of 
memorable characters. While the Victorian 
novel presents us with an array of glittering 
men and women who stand out and remain 
permanently impressed on our minds, the 
modern novel hardly presents any worth 
remembering. The denuding of character 
seems to be an integral part of contemporary 
fiction. As C. E. M. Joad points out, “The 
great triumph of the Victorian novelists lay in 
their ability to create characters, and it is the 
absence of memorable and outstanding charac¬ 
ters which constitutes the chief difference 
between the Victorian novel and the modern.'’* 
Almost all the .important nineteenth-century 
novelists considered the creation of character 
as one of the most important elements of their 
craft, and did, in fact, possess the gift of creat¬ 
ing characters. Their books teem with ical 
live people, as round and rich and vital as 
their flesh-and-blood prototypes. The charac¬ 
ters of Dickens and Thackeray, George Eliot 
and the Brontes, Trollope and Mrs. (i.tskcll 
arc undoubtedly among the most memorable 
achievements of fiction, A mere look at the 
number of Victorian novels having the name 
of the hero or the heroine as their title gives 
an idea of the prominence they gave to this 
aspect of fiction. By llieir characters they 
set great store. They rarely introduced them 
without a lot of fan-fare and descriptive matter 
preceding them. One can get any number of 
iUostratioQS in Dickens. Even such an UO' 
iBq>ortaot characto: as Mrs CJorney, widow 


and matron of the workhouse in Oliver Twitt 
is given three full pages of preliminary descrip¬ 
tion. Mr. Podsnap, in Our Mutual Friend, who 
plays no part in the main story, is described in 
three pages before Dickens allows him to open 
his mouth. This elaborate introduction of the 
characters w.is undoubtedly symptomatic of the 
importance they had in the V’ictorian novel. 

The modern novel, beginning with the 
Edwardians, presents a striking contrast to the 
Victorian in this respect. “An array of 
memorable characters,” as Joad remarks, “is 
precisely what the modern novel does not 
provide... When wc come to the most modem 
writers, Joyce anil Lawrence, Huxley and 
Virginia Woolf, the memorable character has 
disappeared altogether. Tt is diilicult to 
remember so much a.s the name of any of the 
personages in these later books.”- Miss Mary 
McCarthy, after a rather extensive examination 
of thi.s $ul)jcct, also comes to a similar conclu¬ 
sion; ‘ tlie great national portrait gallery that 
constituted the English novel is short of new 
acquisitions. The sense of character began to 
fade with D. H. La> rencc. After Sons and 
Lovers, we do not remember figures in 
Lawrence’s books, except for a few short 
malicious sketches. There are hardly any 
people in V’irginia Woolf or in Forster or 
Elizabeth Bowen or Henry Green.”^ Even 
a Marxist critic, Ralph Fox, bemoans the 
death of the hero in the modern novel and 
writes: “It seems an unnecessary platitude 
to emphasize that a novel should be chiefly 
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concerned with the creation of character. 
Unfortunately, except in a formal sense, this 
is no longer in fact the chief concern of modern 
novelists. Novels today arc concerned with 
almost everything but human character.”'* 
We are led to the conclusion that ‘‘a concern 
with character in the old sense—ideas of verisi¬ 
militude, bclievability, pleasure in the character 
for its own sake—-these have not been respec¬ 
table responses to fiction for a long time 

Once, however, this premise is accepted, 
it raises an important question. Docs it mean 
that the moderns arc inferior to the V'ictorians 
and are incapable of creating characters to 
match their predecessors Such an inference 
would not only be totally unjustified but also 
grossly mistaken. Few can tleny that the 
modern novelists have made a tremendous 
advance in the art of the novel and their 
achievements are enough indication of their 
skill in the craft of fiction. The disparity, 
therefore, arises not from any inferiority of 
talent, but is a logical outcome of a dilTerence 
of aim. It is proposed to examine in the 
following pages the views of the novelists 
themselves on the role of character in the 
novel, their interpretation of character, and 
make an attempt to account for the disappea¬ 
rance of \^ictorian-typc characters from the 
pages of the modern novel. 

11 

A study of the Jiovel as an art and detailed 
examination of the various aspects of fiction 
was begun by Henry James. It is James, more 
than any one else, who sums up the modern 
novelist’s attitude towards character, which 
is applicable to the modern novel in a wide 
^se. In his essay. “The Art of Fiction,” 
James says, *‘What is character but the detcr- 

^Qunation of incident ? What is incident but 

illustration of character ? What is either 

:itW 


a picture or a novel that is not of character ? 
What else do we seek in it ? It is an incident 
fur a woman to stand up with her hand resting 
on a tabic and look out at you in a certain 
way ; or if it be not an incident I think it 
will be hard to say what it is. At the same 
time it is an expression of character.”*' In 
these words James strikes the keynote of the 
modern novelist’s attitude towards this problem 
of which first: character or plot ? He further 
clarifies: “Character, in any sense in which wc 
can get it, it is action, and action is plot, and 
any plot which hangs together, even if it 
pretend to interest us only in the fashion of a 
Chinese puzzle, plays upon our emotion, our 
suspense, by mean.s of personal reference. Wc 
care for people only in proportion as wc know 
what people are.”" 

All the major novelists who followed James, 
the ‘Edvvardians’ as termed by Mrs. Woolf, 
acknowledge that character is important. 
It is interesting to note that the starling point 
of Mrs Woolf’s famous lecture, '‘Mr Bennett 
and Mrs Brown,” is the following remark of 
Arnold Bennett: “The foundation of good 
fiction is character-creation and nothing else. . . 
Style counts ; plot counts ; originality of 
outlook counts. But none of these counts lo 
much as the convincingness of the characters.”" 
John Galsworthy thinks, that “vitality of chara¬ 
cter creation is the key to such permanence as 
may attach to the biography, the play, and the 
novel Mrs Virginia Woolf expresses herself 
on this point exhaustively and a major part 
of her lecture referred to earlier is devoted to 
her interpretation of Character. About the 
role of character in the novel, she says, “I 
believe that all novels, that is to say, deal 
with character, and that it is to express 
character—not to preach doctrines, sing songs, 
or celebrate the glories of the British Empire, 
that the form of the novel, so clumsy, verbose, 
and undramatic, so rich, elastic, and alive, hu 
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been evolved.”*® To make herself more expli¬ 
cit; she adds : ”But novelists differ from the 
rest of the world because they do not cease to 
be interested in character when they have 
learnt enough about it for practical purposes. 
They go a step further ; they feel that there 
is something permanently interesting in charac¬ 
ter in itself.... The study of character 
becomes to them an absorbing pursuit ; to 
impart character an obsession.”” 

A number of other novelists, though not 
prepared to give such unqualified prominence 
to character over all otlier aspects of fiction, 
ncverrhrlc»s, acknowledge that it is important. 
Miss Lli/.aboih Bowen, who finds the claim 
of plot greater and holds that ‘‘characters are 
called into existence by tbc demands of the 
plot ,”>2 i, the same time prepared to con¬ 
cede that our interest in the novel is largely 
because of the characters. “Would 
you or I, as readers, be drawn into 
a novel- -implicated with what may be its 
other issues, at all - if our interest was 
not pegged to the personalities and the out¬ 
looks and the actions of the people whom wc 
encounter inside the story ? They arc the 
attractive element in the book.S!»c, like, 
Henry James, feels that character and action 
are intimately linked: “The character is there 
[ in the novel ] for the sake of the action he 
or she is to contribute to the plot. Yes. But also, 
he or she exists outside the action contributed 
to the plot. Without that existence of the 
character outside the action, the action itself 
would be invalid.””*W, Somerset Maugham, 
primarily interested in the story, however, 
does not approve of the novelist’s exclusive 
concern with characterization. “At present 
there it a tendency,” he remarks, “to dwell on 
characterization rather than on incident and, 
of course, characterization is important; for 
unless you come to know intimately the persons 
of a novel, and so can sympathize with them, 


you are unlikely to care what happens to them. 
But to concentrate on your characters, .rather 
than on what happens to them, is merely one 
way of writing a novel like another. The tale 
of pure incident, in which the characterization 
is perfunctory or commonplace has as much 
right to exist as the other.”*^ Graham Greene, 
concerned in his novels with the larger issues 
of sin and corruption in life which does not 
afford much opportunity for ambitious charac¬ 
ter >creatioi), nevertheless, considers character 
as vital. He even suggests that a novel can 
stand on the basis of character alone. Writing 
of Maiiriac’s great power of creating characters, 
he declares : “Described as plots his novels 
would sometimes seem to flicker like an early 
film. But who would attempt to describe them 
as plots ? W'ipc out the whole progression of 
events and we would be left still with the 
characters in a way I can compare with no 
other novelist. Take away Mrs. Dalloway’s 
capability of self-expression and there is not 
merely no novel but no Mis. Dalloway : take 
away the plot from Dickens and the characters 
who liave lived so vividly from event to event 
would dissolve. Bui if the Comtesse de Mirbil 
lia<l not coromilied adultery, if Jean’s guardian, 
the evil Papal Zouave, liad never lifted a hand 
against him :...ihe characters, we feel, would 
have continued to exist in identically the same 
way.”*'' 

Many other novelists have not specifically 
expressed themselves on this aspect in their 
writings on the art of fiction. E. M. Forster 
devotes two chapters to what he terms ‘people* 
in his book, Aspects of the Novel, but his 
concern is with character-portrayal and its 
methods and not its significance. It is, however, 
worth noticing that the majority of the modern 
novelists agree that character is an important 
clement in the novel, though, in their views 
on its relative importance, they differ. Yet 
one looks in vain for great characters in their 
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books. This seeming incompattbili(y is explain¬ 
ed only when one understands that what the 
modern novelists mean by character is some¬ 
thing very diflerent from what the Victoriatis 
had in mind. It is this dinTcrence of concep¬ 
tion of character which, besides other factors, 
is the basic reason for the absence of Victorian- 
type characters. 

Ill 

It has been stated that the modi-rn novelists, 
by and large, do think that the rrr.ilion of 
character is an important element of the 
novelist's work, but when they talk of charac¬ 
ter, they arc more interested in rendering a 
true-to-life image of the human being, probing 
into the innermost recesses of his mind. The 
great nineteenth century characters, memorable 
no doubt, hardly show any such concern, and 
arc relatively le.ss comple.x. 

The real point of dilTerencc, thus, is the 
new and different meaning the moderns give 
to character. Mrs. Woolf wants this distinc¬ 
tion to be clearly understood : “To express 
character, I have said ; but \ou will at once 
reflect that the very widest iriicrprctalion can 
be put upon those words. I'or oxainple, old 
Mrs. Brown’s character will strike you very 
differently according to the age and country 
in which you happen to be born. ...And then 
besides age and country there is the writer’s 
temperament to be considered. You see one 
thing in character, and I anoiltcr. You say 
it means this, and I that. And when it comes 
to writing each makes a further selection on 
principles of his own. Thus Mrs. Brown can 
be treated in an inlinite variety of ways, 
according to the age, country, and tempera¬ 
ment of the wriier.“tt It is, tlurrefore, quite 
incorrect to assume that the modern novel 
ignores characters at the cost of ideology, or the 
plot or the story. If we do not find Victorian-type 
berpic figures in modern novels, it is because 


the modem novelist finds that such figures 
hardly exist in life. Even if some such figures 
exist, he is not interested in them only, Arnold 
Bennett had said that, “the race of heroes is 
essential to ; but if there arc hardly any 

heroes in the society which the artist depicts, 
how can one expect them ? A** James says in 

“The Art of Fiction”, “the only reason for the 
existence of a novel is that it does attempt to 
represent life.” Even Galsworthy, who is more 
close to the Victorians than the moderns so far 
as technique is concerned, felt that “the 
demand for the heroic charactci in fiction is, 
indeed, the cry of such as do not understand 
the implications of their own request. It is a 
su'‘e sign of inexperience ; and, in general, 
evidence of a dedcient aesthetic sense.”’’’ 

A number of other reasons have been 
advanced to account for the absence of charac¬ 
ter { Conventional ) in the m idem novel 
f). J. Hughes mentions the following : “Freu¬ 
dian, psychology, of lots of personal and 
social authority, the dazzling example of 
Kafka, that undefinetl determinant wc have 
come to call the Human Condition, etc 
Mi'S Mary McCarthy thinks that it is due to 
the loss of interest in the social; “the fictional 
experiments of the twentieth century went in 
two directions : sensibility and sensation. The 
effect of these two tendencies on the subject 
matter of the novel was identical. Sensation 
and sensibility are the poles of each other, and 
both have the effect of abolishing the social. 
Sensibility, like violent action, annihilates the 
sense of character. ”21 

These explanations are valid to an extent, 
but the basic reason lies in the change of out¬ 
look towards character. This change and its 
resulting impact on the contemporary novel is, 
in turn, due to the psychological approach of 
the modern novelist, his desire to look inside 
his men and women, and not be content with 
hb external actions. To him “the principal 
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material of fiction is the inner life of minds 
urider the stress of situations.*’^^ Unlike the 
nineteenth'century novelist, whose object was 
to create characters from an external view, to 
point a moral or to adorn a talc, the modern 
writers’s chief concern is to find out exactly 
what people are like, and to record bis 
discoveries. Joseph Warren Beach draws 
attention to the fact that “the novel has 
generally concerned itself with that which 
most interests men, action ; and the subjective 
moments are such as bear upon a definite line 
of conduct. In our day an extra-ordinary 
amount of interest has been shown in what we 
may call passive states of mind, slates undirec¬ 
ted by what Arnold terms’ our sense of 
conduct.”^-* 

Once interest in the actions of men censes, 
the disappearance of the Victorian-typc 
characters logically follows. If the novelist 
sets c*ut to convey the whole variety of contra¬ 
dictory moods and impulses which is a person, 
entering with other persons similarly constitu¬ 
ted into relations which inevitably reflect the 
shifting characteristics of their constituents, it 
is hardly possible for him to produce a straight¬ 
forward tale in which clear-cut personages, 
reacting according to their natures, play their 
appointed and predictable parts'. On the 
contrary, the story is bound to be unimportant, 
the characters scarcely remembered. 
Hence, the modern novelist, since he 
moves “into the labyrinthine realms of 
inner being,is not expected to be 
concerned at all with the Victorian sense of 
character. In fact, according to the psychologi¬ 
cal novelist, the portrayal of character ( as he 
understands it) is hardly possible, for, to him, 
as David Daiches puts it, “character is a 
process not a state, and the truth about men's 
reactions to their environment—and what is a 
man’s character but his reactions to environ¬ 
ment, actual and potential ?—can be presented 


only through some attempt to show this process 
at work. An understanding of this view can 
help us to understand one of the main directive 
forces at work in contemporary fiction.’’2o In 
their sense of the term, these novelists are, 
therefore, deeply concerned with character and 
all their experimentation with technique has 
been motivated by their desire to find a 
suitable means of expressing what they think 
i» character. In U/ysses, for instance, Joyce’s 
narrative hangs loosely on its borrowed 
Homeric framework, but its concern is really 
with character, not plot. The hero has not 
really disappeticcl; he has been so changed 
that we are unable to recognize him. As 
Professor Leon Edel observes; ‘'MarccI 
unravelling his life at Cambray, Stephen 
strutting with his ashplant, Bloom eating the 
Kidney in Lcclcs Street, Moly submerged in 
her sexual fantasies,—these arc hardly the noble 
exalted, developed figures of the old novels. 
Granted we have moved from the open air of 
Waterloo and the Napoleonic battles on the 
route to Moscow, into the corklincd room, the 
Mariello tower, or even the privy in Eccles 
Street. We touch here ou the question whether 
a figure is dimiiii hed in stature because we 
sec it in it.s more mundane character.“ 2 <i 

Prom the foregoing analysis, it becomes 
quite obvious that the importance and role of 
character in fiction has not diminished in the 
modern novel. However, it is equally evident 
that while the modern novel has gained in 
reflecting the complexity of human character, 
it has lost in the creation of memorable charac- - 
ters, which was one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of their predecessors. Writing in 1947 
about the future of fiction, V. S. Pritchett said 
that whatever happens it is reasonable to say 
that the interest in character for its own sake 
has gone, and that the real subject of the best 
writing now being done is that impersonal 
shadow, “the contemporary situation.”^* This 
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it perhaps true in a way, and an interest in 
character as such may never again be seen. 
However, there seems to be a tendency in the 
fiction of recent years to break away from the 
tradition of the novelists of the twenties who 
were ever experimenting with form and 
psychological enquiry. In his recent book, 
Re/?ect/ons on a Uterary Rfvoiutlon, Graham 
Hough records that he Bnds, “two innuential 
novelists of the present generation who are 
not at all parochial but very much men of the 
world. Mr Angus Wilson and Sir Charles 
Snow, have expressed or implied or suggested a 
large lack of interest in the cxpcrimcnlal fiction 
of the twenties ; their suasions are toward the 
large-scale socially oriented Among 

others there is an increasing awareness of the 
possibilities that lay before the novelist in 
concentrating on character and one wonders 
if ‘‘this theme, the novelist in search of a 
character to write about, might not become 
an important strategy for the novelists in the 
coming years.”-'* 

After decades of experimentation and 
innovation in the form and content of the 
modern novel, the present novelists seem to be 
getting free of the excessive preoccupation with 
form and as William Van O'Connor remarks, 
“leap back of Mrs Woolf and Joyce—to the 
pre-modern Bennett.”"" The books of John 
Baine. David Storey, and Alan Sillitce are not 
very different from Bennett’s, and '‘deal with 
their subjects in a manner he might have 
employed.”'** Is this a prelude to the re¬ 
instatement of character (in the sense of heroic 
personages) to its former place of prime impor¬ 
tance in fiction ? Time only will say. One 
conclusion, can, however, be safely drawn ; 
whatever its relative place in the novel of the 
future be, character will continue to be an 
important element in the art of the novel. 
“TTicre are certain primary reasons why the 
creation of individual character as the chief 


motive and function of the novelist may never 
be adequately replaced by the pursuit of fine 
writing, verbose dialectics, vibrational repro¬ 
ductions of life, or even by these subtle 
expositions of the generalized human soul.”32 
These words of Galsworthy will continue to be 
valid irrespective of time, for as Miss Bowen 
says,‘ One thing we may be certain of pcople 
arc the novel’s concern, and with people the 
novel will remain involved ; though who they 
arc and what parts they arc to play may 
change witli lime and the showing may change 
accordingb 
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LOBBIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS AT WORK IN NEW DELHI 


DIPAK B. R. 

(Though the C. B. I. and Centrai Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau have alrcMily made smne 
progress in identifying the lobbyists and liaison 
men of the major biiNiness interests and 
foreign ptuvers. the pres<*nt autlior fe<ds tltat 
the Parliament shouiil adopt legislative 
measure for regisiratimi of all types of 
lobbyists and the 0»micil for Social Siiences 
Rescarclt should sponsor depth studies of llic 
various existing and emergent pressure or 
interest groups operating in the conntrv) 

Every democratic society worthy of the 
name must Itave s<»me lawful means by which 
individuals and groups can lay their needs 
before various branches i>f the government. 
One of the central purposes of governrnem is 
that people should be able to reach it ; the 
principal purpose of what we call ‘hibbying’ 
is that they should be able to reach it with 
maximum impact and possibility of success. 

In the Air.cricati constitution the ‘right to 
petition’ the gov»:rnincnt and the legislature 
is guaranteed by the First Amendment. In 
our cunstiuiiion, the right to petition the 
legislatures has iim been specifically men¬ 
tioned, but the rules of both Houses of the 
Parliament anticipate petitions. 'l‘he term 
‘lobbying has been iti common usage for 
approximately 100 years and has l>ecu given 
many definitions. In ilie language of 
contemporary political science, ‘lobbying’ is 
the activity of representing the cause of an ^ 
interest group in the political system. 

Lobbying is an integral and ulicri construc¬ 
tive part of the legislative process, not as a 
source of information that Congress must have 
in the enactment of sound laws and as an 
for the aims and desires ^fr special 
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interest groups. But systematic and well 
planned operations of large pressure groups 
prevent rather than encourage the balanced 
compromises that arc the goal of the 
democratic system. 

At this stage, it is necessary to define the 
terms ‘iiuenvst groups’ (also described as 
pre.ssurt; groups). An interest is simply a 
cojicern shared by a large number of 
individuals. An interest group is an organisa¬ 
tion of individuals who share one or more 
interests and who try to inllucnce decisions 
of the political system so as to promote their 
interests. A lobbyist is an individual fiired 
by an interest group to represent its cause 
before the political and administrative decision 
makers. 

Both political parlies and pressure groups 
arc unoHicial iastruments of g()vcrnmeni—that 
is they arc not provided for in the constitution 
and they arc not among those governmental 
iiistiiLitions whose actions are binding on tlie 
society. Yet their unoflicial actions have a 
most imporiarii hearing on how public 
deiisions are made. While parties arc 
l)roa<lbascd groups able to appeal to a fairly 
wide range of interests and philosophies, 
pressure groups memberships are generally 
limited to those who share a common affilia¬ 
tion and interest or to those who subscribe 
to a specific position on a particular issue. 
Lobbies and pressure groups seek to influence 
the government while the political parties seek 
to organise and control it. 

Private interest groups justify their private 
interests in terms of public principles. It 
would appear that private interest groups 
generally see themselves as rivals in a contest 
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for lidvantage, entitled to be given a ‘fair’ 
weighting rather than to have their claims to 
a public interest considered. The inclusive 
objective of pressure groups is to iiillucnce 
public policy in some desired direction. The 
techniques which will promote that objective 
arc varied ; gaining access to and influence 
in the centres where governmental decisions 
are made, developing favourable attitudes 
among the public at large and in other groups 
or influencing the nomination and election 
of favourably disposed candidates. 

As a result of their interest representation 
function interest-groups play an important 
role in generating support for the political 
system. Whenever persons arc able It) 
influence them they arc likely to give support 

to the political system. 

Major pressure groups can be classified in 

the following categories —Economic Interest 
Groups e.g. F<xrmcrs’ Parliamentary Forum, 
Fertiliser Asscii. Concorde FICCU, I’UCS 

2. Ideological Interest Groups e.g. Prohibi¬ 
tion lobby, Anli-Cow-.Slaughler lobby etc. 

3. Economic-Ideological lulcrcsl Grt»ups e.g. 
Forum of free enterprise (late Mr. Nehru 
described the Swatanira Parly as political 
projection of this Forum 4. Minority Interest 
Groups e.g. Depressed Classes League save 
Aligarh, Arya Samaj etc. 5. Formal Govern¬ 
mental Organisations e.g. slate Liaison set-ups 
in Delhi 6. Foreign Interest Groups e.g. 
Friends of Taiwan or Israel, Indo-GDR 
Society etc. 

The majority of our citizens pay more 
taxes than they should because of special 
privileges and concessions arranged by 
lobbyists for wealthy individuals, powerful 
corporations, rich farmers etc. 

The well-developed and emerging lobbies 
here work in iceberg way, only the tips arc 
vmblCt But in the recent days specially 
4urifi^ the last two years several lobbies 



worked vigorously even trying to alter the 
character of the parlies and the government. 

During the 11th session (August 1970) the 
fourth Lok Sabha approved certain measures 
including the Patents Bill and the Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment for Abolition of the Privy 
Purses. The history’ of the difficult Patents 
legislation elTorts since the early ‘fifties’ at 
diPferent enquiry select committee and house 
stages shows the intense work by a number of 
lobbies. The Foreign Drugs lobby credited 
ihcmselvcs for achieving dissolution of the 
3rd Lok, Sabha a mouth ahead of the due 
date. It is also well-known how the corcord 
of the Princes tried to influence voting on the 
constitution Amendment Bill in both houses 
of the Parliament. I'lic lobbies do not only 
work in the legislatures at the house stage. 
'I'hey start their work at legislative drafting 
and select committee levels. T'hcre were 
many other forums through which the decision 
making by the niinistcrs and civilians can be 
influenced. A perusal of the agenda papers 
of various advisory and consultative 
committees will show the hands of industries 
and other interests. 

In lobbying parlance, those who rely 
e.ssej)tially on the sum of the private interests 
dcrmiiion arc cotnmonly referred to as profit 
or status tiuo lobbyists. The shoe usually fits, 
since their legislative inlcre.sis, when the 
verbiage is stripped away usually come down 
to the protection of profits or private 
properly. Those who invoke the rallying cry 
of the greatest good for the greatest number 
generally arc referred to as non-profit lobbyists 
or sometimes pro bono publico lobbyists. 

In India where the Prohibition Lobby 
financed by the government instead of boot¬ 
leggers may be described as pro bono publico 
lobby. Similar is the case of the congress 
Forum for Socialist Action. 

Some fiF the earliest organised lobbies in 
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New Dc-liii besides ilie various organisalions 
of ilic Scliedulcd communites arc the groups 
of f'armcrs and ihaiofiljc 1‘Vrliliscr inlcrest. 
Of course 1 am cxeliuliiii; ihc lobbies main¬ 
tained by greai powers am! otber foreign 
political agmicie.s. An oral Ilistc^ry interviews 
with former M. I*s. Ministers and united 
civlians will be able to provide a historical 
baekgrouiul to todays better organised 
loliliying sci-ups. 

It is (juitc well known that several Big 
Business Houses maintain their friends in the 
legisJaliirrs and ilic secretariat. Q_uite 
fre<|ui’n(ly llicii interests chish and neutralise 
eatlt other. 

Bui hesiilcs lobbying for the individual 
businessman or house ecriain common trade 
inteiest groups wi^rk together. In recent 
yeais the cement and sugar industries 
exliibited consolidatetl and well planned lobby 
work. 'I hc cement industry secured decontrol 
and U.‘\CU ami many politicians and political 
grou|>» licnelilted from it. i’hcy lost tltcir 

position when Mrs. <iandhi became the Prime 
Minister. 

On ilic othvi Itand defeat of rripalliy lea- 
dership and success of the .S.\'.U. in Uttur- 
pradesh shows the strength of tiie sugar indus¬ 
try of L'ltar Pratlcsli. The largest and 
costliest lobbying campaign was condticted 
by ihc Indian sugar mills association in the 
imercsi of their memiiers from Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. I'lie IS.MA comnii.ssiuncd a public 
relations agency for giassroois and higlilevcl 
lobbying against the proposal to nationalise 
sugar mills of this stales. Before presenting 
the c.ascs against nationalisation ol the industry 
they prepared a hooklei presenting the faces 
of liie giant demon known as the |)ul)lic sector. 
The well produced booklet (through the 
identity of the printer was not disclo.scd as 
required by law) attacked the Prime Minister. 
This and some more booklets in English, Hindi 
l^l^^thcr languages were mailed to all legis¬ 


lators, newsmen and civilians all over India. The 
Sugar Mills Association secured active assis¬ 
tance of a lop leader of the INTUC in their 
higlilevcl liaison work. Major ncwspa])crs 
were patronized, riic JSM.\ campaign was 
modclJcd on the Brilisli sugar industry’s earlier 

campaign nicknamed as Mr. Cube's campaign 
in the public relations circle. 

Several advci rising agencies have started 
special public relations departments for liaison 
and lobby work In the nation.d capital. 
Several big foreign linns h.ive shifted their 
public relations brant lies headquarioiN from 
Calcutta and B<iml)ay i«i New Delhi, some 
liavc renamed these br.imlies us ‘ Public .\lTairs 
Divisions' instead of simple public relations. 
Most of these foreign and Iiulian private 
sector agencies look for ex communists to 
head these liaison ami lobbying units. 'I’bc 
1^69 split in the Clongiess parly vmII lie better 
understood in terms of lobbving ac.iiviiics on 

behalf of several imeresis like ‘iitiuid ainonia'. 

The Ueiiiral Bureau of Investigation (('Bl) 

it is undei.stood, lias already prepared a list 
of notorious liaison representatives of business 
houses working in the economic ministries 
and elsewhere. The Inielligcncc Bureau stmiy 
on foreign money has also rcvc.-iled the c>peia- 
lions of lobbies and pressure groups working 
within the country on behalf of great and 
smaller powers. 

The lobbies and pressure groups work 
both in the lobbies of the legislature and at 
other levels including the grassroots level 
(through such means of direct mailing). 
The political scientists and specially the 
council for Social Sciences Research .should 

initiate scientific and systematic study of 
pressure groups. Tlic responsibility for study 
o/'sccret and open parliamentary groups will 
be primarily with the press correspondents and 
official investigating agencies. 

Meanwhile the parliament should enact 
for compulsory registration of all lobbyists 
and recording of lobbying expenses, improving 
on the present American Federal Legislation* 



fHE MESSAGE OF TAGORE'S POST OFFICE 

D. V. S, R. MURTY 


R;xl)iii(lranatli Tagore’s The Post Office, 
ihc most sueressful play cm tlic slage, is a 
remarkable artislir \vh<ile winch launches ihe 
poet's experience which is cpiile abstruse and 
elusive lo (In- coiunum imaginalioii, 'I’lie 
expcf ience is (|u[te c'oiu mmc* in him and so he 
avows : ‘ To me. lliey '( nicidents in The Post 
Office ') are vc'i y c oncietr.’ The I heme of the 
plav seems to he f|uiie sin'.])lc ilnuigh the 
probloius l{tom lars’e when om- coinos to 
ihe end cd llie plav. whenr Anial fall.s iiHo 
sleep. Is this sleep or traiuc; nr death or 
soinetliiiig else .* J)i. lyeiig.-n liii'lilighls ihc 
jirohleins ihus : *\Voidd the king send a 
leiiei to Ainal Could Amal become a jjosi- 
ruaii and carry tin* Kini’s's mess:n>e lo one and 
all ? .. .. Is the Post Office an allegory He 

poiiiis out ili.ii a c-hild could read and under¬ 
stand, though it inighi iniiiguc' the growti-ups. 
It is most inttigning t«; one ul)o confronls 
tho.se; problems. 

The Theme : 

To most eoinmrm leadcis it is the life 
of an orphan hoy. .\inal. llis uncle Madliav, 
who is childless, ach^pts him. and then finds a 
meaning in his life. I'lll then 'earning was 
a sort of passioji’ to him. and it bceomes a 
■joy', when he finds one lo bequeath it to. 
Unfortunately the hoy becomes an invalid to 
wliom the autumn sun and wind are most 
uirnifuf. St) lie is locked up in a room when 
tie long.s to go out to play and associate with 
he objects of Nature. Hr converses with the 
ia.sscrs-by, and the curd-seller, the flower-girl 
ind the inatd.s let loose liLs imagination. 

The Watchman comes to lum, and Amal 
inquires whether the time is ripe for him to 


strike the. gc’iig. The Watchmati lolls him 
that the time i.s not ripe for him to strike, 
and he sirikes it to tell that 'J'iinc waits for 
none, and goes on forever to an unknown 
place where all people will go finally. AH 
people will be liberated one day by one 
grealer than all. Amal encjuires about the 
big hou.sc!, and kiuiws th.it it is the King's post 
office. The King will have I\)simcn, Watch¬ 
men and Headmen. 

.'Nnial luMis the striking of the gong finallv. 
Galfar in the c«).siimies of a fakir, asks him 
to prepare lo wed his niece. Amal becomes 
angry and leaves him. 'I’lu; King’s Herald 
enU’is and anni>unces that the King calls on 
him dial night. .\ma! is free from all pain, 
and is fresJi. The King’s PIiy.sician comes 
and declares that Amal is asleep, and the play 
ends. 

The Allegory : 

I'lic play iindouhtciHy icllei'ts the days 
of 'I'agores’s childliooil. I..ike .Amal her w’as 
a prisoner in the Jaransank-) mansit>n. which 
olfered him little c'seape, and imposed more 
or less a regimented life. At the same time 
he lived in the- centre of an important leiigi- 
ous renaissance as his father was a gi'cai 
rtdigious force, and especially the power 
behind the Brahmo Saniaj. Rabindranath, 
therefore, was fed on the deeply disturbing 
currents of re!igit)n which proliferated in the 
young mind deep devotion and profotind 
worship of Nature. He lived in peifcci isola¬ 
tion as a boy, for there was no intimate 
contact between him and the elders, and so 
ins life wa.s devoid of that inelfable love and 
aflcction that would spring out of human 
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intimacy. Deprived nf the contacts he was 
fiung to the servants’ quarters, where he spent 
most of liis time. 

Like Amal Rahindranaih had a dull, drab 
and insipid home life, and it spre.id from 
morning to night rc<luciiig him to a mere 
gadget. At the .age <»f eight he left Calcutta 
for a villa on the bank of the Hiigly at Peneti, 
which vv.as about eight miles from the city. 
Tie was almost a prisoner in the Jarasanko 
rnansioti, anrl he ycarnetl for Nature that 
‘beckoned hitr. from beyond the prison burs., 
His real communion which Nature began at 
that lime, and he had his first mystic 
experience when he was eight years old. It 
is a deliverance from the earthly bonds, for 
as Wordsworth says ; 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human l)lood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living a soul : 

Amal’s Sleep : 

Amal is kept in a dark room and all the 
windows arc closed to stop the* autumn air 
from entering the room. Hut the State 
Pitysician comes, and opetjs all the doors and 
windows. 'I’he humaii soul is also imprisoned 
in the humnn body, and the senses are the 
windows that let the soul escape out of the 
‘rose mesh’, that becomes a living soul in 
communion with Beauty and Truth. When 
the body dabbles in earthly pleasures, the 
soul gets no succ our and languishes like that 
of Amal. The soul’s malady will be mistaken 
to be that c/ the body. Amal is treated with 
medicines, which keep the lingering life of 
the boy on. The Watchman says that the 
boy’s face is pale, and dark rings are round 
his eyes. They arc the signs of the impending 
emancipation and release. Just before he 
into that final sleep Amal says: 


‘No, Fakir, did you think I was asleep ? 
I wasn’t, I can hear everything ; yes, and 
voices far away. I feel that mother and 
father are sitting by my pillow and speaking 
to me.’ 

His soul is now beyond Time and Space, 
and commune with all. Therefore we cannot 
but conclude that Amal had his final emanci- 
dalion and entered eternal sleep. 

A Messenger : 

Why should Amal enter eternal sleep then ? 
And why should Amul wish to be a messenger 
and not a watchman ora Headman? If he 
wants to be a messenger, what is his message ? 
Amal is a messenger of death, and dies to 
convey the; message—the futility of earthly 
life- to people like Madhav. Consummation 
is to be! sc)ught not on this earth, but in 
Heaven, and death is the only way. Birth 
lands us to the earth with a flowery hand. 
There arc the Watchmen and Headmen, who 
warn the people, and try to place them on a 
right path. They carry the messages of God 
to onc! atul all. Amal says ‘It would be 
splendid to have a letter from the King 
cvetryday.. To have a letter from him is to 
remember him. Madhav does not think of 
the. King and so the Headman says : ‘Madhav’s 
impudence siaggei-s me. If the King hears 
of this, that’ll take some of his nonsense out 
of him’. 

Madhav is driven to distraction by the 
pursuit of the fragmentary, and secs only the 
aspects of unity. To Tagore life is a continu¬ 
ous process of synthesis, and not of additions 
like that of Madhav. The activities of pro¬ 
duction and enjoyment of wealth attain the 
spirit of wholeness when they are blended 
with a creative ideal. Evidently Madhav 
lacks that creative inslrict, which imparts the 
sense of wholeness to his life. To Tagore our 
society exists to remind us through its varioui 
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voices, that the ultimate truth is not in his 
intellect or in his possessions but in his 
illumination of mind. Amal rightly shows 
this to Madhav, who lives a life of additions. 
In everyday life his personality moves in a 
narrow circle of immediate self-interest. 
Indeed it is a break of harmony with the good, 
and dissociation with the true. The world 
goes gloriously ahead only when there is in 
the atmosphere the calm of control, of pvirity 
and renunciation. That atmfisphcrc enters 
the life of Madhav with the death of Amal. 
who arts as a messenger of emancipation. 

Tht Post Office is the secf)nd play in the 
trilogy. In liis first drama Chitra Tagore 
gives expression to ‘the eternal in tlie weddc<l 
love, a union between the spirits of Reality 
and (Joodnes.s*. 'I'hc play ends with a 
suggestion of birth when China tells Arjuna 
that she is nursing his baby in her womb, for 
‘love springs up struggling toward immoital 
life'. There is Amal in The Post Office, and 
he is born out of the union between Reality 


and Goodness, i.e. Prakrit and Purush, enun¬ 
ciated Chitra, He has no place in the world 
of Madhav and It is the world of ours ; and 
he is a sick child who finds no nourishment, 
and therefore enters eternal sleep. In our 
world of materialism there is no place for 
beauty and goodness, and Mammon, who 
rules the roost and is worshipped. Tagore 
turns the minds of such people like Madhav 
with the message of Amal to The King of the 
Dork Chamber, which is the third play of 
Tagore. Life l<»ses its charm and value, if 
people pursue worldly possessions ignoring 
the message of Nature. The Post Office is, 
therefore, intriguing when considered sepai-;' 
rately. Amal is a pttre child of Nature, and .i|^ 
he craves for her, exalts in her presence and' 
finally escapes from the sick world into'j'^ 
eternal sleep to have a perennial communion ' 
with her. 

Fool note : 

*. Nature in 'Chitra'. Modern Pev/ew'July, 

1966. 






INDIA ON THE THRESHHOLD OF AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


y^riculiiiral clcvelopniriU is at) essential 
condition of cconouiif grovvili in India. Agri¬ 
culture contributes 50 percent of the Naii(»nal 
Income ; provides liveiiliooti to 70 percent 
of the people : supplies the bulk of wage 
goods to the ttoti-agrieiihiiral sector, produces 
raw materials for a lart'O sector of indnstry 
and aecf>iints for ever 50 percent of the export 
trade. Transport, marketing, processijtg. 
financing anti other aspects tif Agricultural 
production have also a strong inlluoice on 
the national economy, Devclopineni of 
agriculture is ruiulanicnlul to the biiikling u|) 
of the much needed economic and social 
overheads in the rural sector. 'I'he key tf) 
our economic progress lies in the development 
of agriculture. Prof. A. M. Khasro, tnie of 
. the leading ectmomists on the agricultitrul 
. problcjns of India, while discussing tin: rele¬ 
vance of agriculture in the Indian economic 
development said “almost everthing which 
. happens to the Indian economy, whether it is 
inflation or under utilisation of industrial 
Capacity or a balance of payments crisis, seems 
to have ii.s roots in agricultural shortfalls. 
Agriculture forms the %'cry foundation of 

1 

'/industries. 

' Indian agriculture is on the ihrcsh-hold of 
major revolution. A new strategy adopted 


;Some two years ago has now started paying 
^rich dividends. Agriculture no more continues 
remain a way of life, it is fast becoming an 
industry under the New Strategy for AgricuU 
^'^re, first outlined in the union Ministry of 
^i^[riculturc Report'“Rc-oricutation of Pro- 
||p‘ammes*‘. In November 1965, it was estimated 
tliat one,* .eleventh of the cultivated area or 
33 mUUon acres in selected districts with 


assured irrigation, could, if sowed with the 
new varieties, be expected to yield 25.5 million 
tonnes by 1970-71 and this would increase the 
total production of foodgrains to 120 million 
tonnes. It is proj)osed to extend the area of 
operation of the strategy from 15 millirm to 
an area of 60 millio)) acres or about 15 percent 
of the total cropped area by 1975 to give an 
additional foodgrains production of 35 million 
tonnes. By 1970-71 the country is to be made 
self sudicicnl in food by increasing foodgrain 
production to 125 million totmes. 

The. sireainlincfl and .slrcngihoied agricul¬ 
tural administration has been making hercii- 
Jeau efforts i<i bring about a major break¬ 
through in the age old stagnant agricultural 
sector. Its all round intensive efforts have 
been rccogniscil not only in the country, l‘)ut 
also by the international agencies like the 
World Bank. The long term trend in agiietjl- 
tural production in India has been observed, 
to be on the upward direction. The rate of 
growth achieved over the pciiod trf the three 
five year plans b not unimpressive. The 
progress of agricidtural production in India 
compares favourably with that of other coun¬ 
tries. There was a jump of 25 percent in 
the foodgrains production from 76 million 
tonnes in 1966-67 to 96 million tonnes in 
1967-68. In the Economic Survey for the 
year 1968-69, presented in the Lok Sabha by 
the then Finance Minister on 21st Feb., 1969, 
it w'as reported that there has been a marked 
improvement in the case of wheat as a result 
of the New Agricultural strategy. Coarse 
grains like maize also responded significantly 
The New Agricultural strategy is stated to 
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have taken the country on the right road to 
rhpid agricultural growth. Mr. Morarji Desai, 
the tltcn Finance Minister during the course 
of his budget speech for the year 1969-70 also 
acknowledged the impact of the agricultural 
strategy on increasing production by stating 
that “the expectation in my last budget speech 
that given the rigiit policies, 1968-69 could 
become a year of revival has been largely 
fulfillcd‘‘. Mr. Desai himself admitted that 
the im])orts arc now being replaced by domes¬ 
tic production over a wide from as a result 
of the elToris made twer successive plan 
periotls. Almost ewayday uc arc reading in 
the newspapers stories about the impact of 
agricultural prospciiiy on the living conditions 
of our agriculturists. Apart from spending 
more on better varieties of seeds, or iniprovitig 
irrigaiiott facilities on his fields, oil engines 
anti pumps, the liulian agriculturist is spend¬ 
ing si/cablc amounts on building houses, and 
buying of gold and siK'er also, particularly 
in the prosperous areas of the country. 
Though the giecti revolution is only in the 
first stage there have becti record crops in the 
last tow years. Revolutionary imprtjvcmcnt has 
ycl to come in rice and indeed it has yei to 
come in maize and in non cereals like sugar¬ 
cane, groundnuts, and oilseeds, the latter 
having a great export potential. Mr. Khusm 
therefore wants to place a curb on our entim- 
siasm by saying “you are far away from any 
kind of revolution. So do not live with pipe 
dreams. The agricultural revolution is not 
all milk and boncy. There are many big 
things that have yet to be done if the new 
revolutionary trends arc not to peter out or 
spell colossal wastages'*. 

Markets, business practices, rural roads, 
means of communication, grading, storage, 
and credit, all will have to be improved. A 
long process of acreage shifts from one food 
crop to another and from one non foodcrop 


to another has to be initiated soon on a 
massive scale, through forecasting, calculating, 
planning, pricing, taxing, and subsidizing 
appropriately. The pains of these frictions 
of the price mechanism and the adjustments 
following therefore, would have to be smoo-.- 
ihcncd out. To make the green revolution • 
successful over a period of time, it is essential 
that the inpiits are made available in requisite 
quantities and at proper time. For ushering 
in an agricultural revolution, appropriate 
institutional and organisational structure has 
to be cjcat»;d, improved implements, electric . 
power and diesel oil, fertilizers, pesticides, and 
improved seeds and adeqtiaic credit have also ! 
to be made available, an impact has to be 
produced oil every farmer, to evolve for each , 
village a programme and a calendar of action 
with a view to utilize tlie additional reasurces. 
to the maxiniuin advantage, 'Fhe administra¬ 
tive and organisational apparatus outright 
from ilie central government level, extending 
down to tlie State, district, block and village 
levels and even to each of the individual 
farmers needs to be geared up and our own 
attitude to the problem of agriculture has to 
be realistic un<l practical. Investment on 
agriculture incliidiug those in research, inputs 
siicli as fertilizers and water and provision of 
credit and storage facilities must have a prior 
claim, the lequisitc social and the ability and 
williugnessof tiic dominant political institutions 
to carryout tlie necessary structural reforms 
have to be developed. Major emphasis should 
be laid on the relatively inexpensive ground 
water resources and their uses, flow cum 
ground water irrigation system covering large 
areas for intensive cultivation, wells, filter 
points and tube well construction programmes 
transformation of the traditional agriculture 
to agriculture based on modern scientific and 
technological methods, injected on a massive 
scale into almost every sphere of agricultural 
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section viz. research, cxpcrimeniation, educa¬ 
tion, training, extention, optimum utilisation 
and proper management of land and water 
resources etc. This is only an illustrative list, 
not an exhaustive list of the various steps 
that are to be taken immediately for the 
ushering in of a green revolution in India. 

Tlie agricultural revolution that is now 
being extensively talked about in this country 
is not a matter of soothsaying or guessing, 
it is a matter of projecting in the near future 
the new trends that are already visible as stated 
by Mr. A. M. Khusro. Accomplishment of 
an agricultural revolution is a task of national 
importance and not an item for a Ministry 
or Ministers and Departments. 'It must deve¬ 
lop over the whole sphere of national life, 
Starling from Government, extending to 
governmental and non-official organisations, 
.educational institutions, representative l)odies 
of people at various levels, traders, indus¬ 
trialists and individual farmers —all have to 
contribute their mite in the accomplishment 
of the goal of agricultural prosperity and 
abundance. The commercial banks also have 
a vital role to play in the transformation of 
the traditional agriculture and injecting a new 
spirit of dynamism into agriculture by the 
application of massive doses of modern, 
scientific and technological methods, proce.sses, 
devices, and techniques. At a time when 
Indian agriculture is undergoing rapid trans¬ 
formation it would not be advisable for the 
banks to keep away from it. In his inaugural 
speech at the seminar organised jointly by the 
U. P. Agricultural University, Pantnagar and 
the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, in the month of October 1968, 
at New Delhi, Mr. D. Shivaraman, Secretary, 
'Ministry of Agriculture Government of India 
-aUo emphasized the need on the part of the 
bankers to understand the economic implica- 
iilflps of the current agricultural revolution. 


There is an urgent necessity to coordinate the 
efforts of commercial banks and cooperatives 
to ensure that any over-borrowing and dupli¬ 
cation are avoided ; over-borrowing is not 
resurted to by the faimers, high potential 
projects arc not left out far want of funds and 
that no area is denied the financial facilities 
for agricultural production. The structure 
of interest rates in the field of rural credit, 
costs of providing farm credit, economic 
viability of rural branches, legal aspects of 
security, linking of credit with marketing, 
causes and consequences of overdues of co¬ 
operatives and mobilization of rural deposits ; 
arc some of the several important problems 
discussed at the seminar organised by the 
U, P. Agricultural University and the Indian 
Institute of Management. 

Financing the Production of agricultural 
inputs, both agro-based and industry based, 
the distribution of agricultural inputs, agri¬ 
cultural marketing, processing and ware¬ 
housing, farming operations of the cultivators 
and the specific projects such as so6d farms, 
minor irrigation schemes, including tubewells, 
pump sets, laying out field channels etc, 
improvement on land reclamation, soil con¬ 
servation and consolidation of holdings, 
distribution of fertilizer.'!, pesticides, improved 
seeds and more eflicicni farm implements, 
including tractors electrification schemes, 
construction of godowns, and cold storages, 
marketing and processing, plantations and 
orchards, dairying, animal husbandry, poultry, 
fisheries, etc which promote agricultural 
development which arc very big, very costly, 
and technically more sophisticated ; should 
be done in collaboration with official agencies 
such as electricity boards, agro-industries 
corporations and development schemes such 
as the I.A.D.P. and the Ij^.A.P., Agricultural 
Universities, state farms, land development 
banks etc, A seminar was held in the month 
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January 1968, under the auspices of Sardar 
Patel University at Vallabh Vidyanagar on 
the role of commercial and cooperative banks 
in hnancicg agriculture. Several participants 
at the seminar recognised the importance of 
a multi-agency-approach in the interests of 
flexibility as well as greater flow of finance to 
agriculture. It was also agreed that, to func¬ 
tion effectively in the field of agricultural 
finance, it is necessary to build up the contacts 
at the grass roots level so that it can acquire 
first hand experience in the field of financing 
experiment with a number of lending 
techniques and assess the impact of its lending 
operations on farm productivity as against 
that of crctlii agencies. 

A good deal of study is necessary for 
evolving a proper system of credit to be made 
available to the fanner. The Reserve Bank 
of India has already undertaken .a study of 
the problem. VVe should get out of mere 
slogan shouting and make a pragmatic 
approach to the problems. Wherever nece¬ 
ssary we^ will have to strengthen the coopera¬ 
tive agencies and make them elfcctivc instru¬ 
ments ill the distribution of credit. Timely 
and adequate supply of credit is important. 
The Reserve Bank of India organised a 
seminar on “Financing of agriculture by 
commercial banks” in the first week of 
December 1968. A view was expressed by 
many participants including Mr. L. K. Jha, 
the then Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Mr. R. G. Saraiya, a veteran cooperator 
and Mr. B. Shiva Raman, Secretary, Agricul¬ 
tural Department, Government of India, that 
as the commercial banking system was 
entering the field of agriculture for the first 
time, the privileges and the concessions such 
as exemption from stamp duty, registration 
fees, free access to landrecords for ascertaining 
the title to land extended by the State Govern¬ 
ments, to cooperative financing agencies 
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should also be extended to the commercial 
banks. It was also suggested at the seminar 
that a high level committee should be set up to 
review various tenancy, debt relief and other 
legislations which come in the way of the 
farmers barrowing on equal terms with other 
sections of society. Many difficulties arose 
from the various legislative provisions which 
placed restrictions on the mortgage of land 
in favour of lending agencies. Every Bank 
should re-examine its strategy and refashion 
its tools and techniques. In the ultimate 
analysis, the success of a bank in this new 
venture will depend upon its spirit of innova¬ 
tion, and enterprise. “The banks have to 
evolve a definite approach, formulate concrete 
action programmes, Imild up the necessary 
organisational set up, devise suitable proce¬ 
dures and practices and above all spearhead 
farm revolution.” 

The rapidly mounting pressure of demand 
on agricultural commodities on account of 
the increase in population, increased levels of 
consumption made possible by raising per- 
capila incomes and the urgent need to provide 
balanced and nutritive diet to the people, 
to cnal)U* them to lead healthy and productive 
lives and the persistent food crisis in the 
country, focussed the attention of the people 
and the govcrnincnl on the problems of deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture in recent years. A ■ 
variety of agricultural development schemes 
were undertaken in recent years as a conse¬ 
quence. Investment or agricultural schemes 
had increased progressively from Rs.504 ciores 
in the first five-year plan to Rs.670 crores in 
the second plan and to Rs.l28l/- crores in 
the third five year plan. During the first 
five year plan investment on agriculture 
worked out to 25 percent of the total outlay 
and 14.5. percent during the second plan and 
17.8 percent during the third five year plan. 
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Under the first two plans an area of 18.5 
million acres benifittcd from minor irrigation 
schemes and 12.8. million acres during the 
third five year plan. In so far as majtir and 
medium irrigation schemes are concerned the 
outlays have shown continuous increase from 
the first plan ( Rs.^O crorcs ) to the secoitd 
plan ( Rs.372 crorcs ) and from second to 
the third plan ( Rs.600 crorcs ). I’he absolute 
figures of outlay on minor irrigation schemes 
show a continuous increase from Rs.50 crorcs 
in the first plan to Rs.95 crorcs in the second 
and further to Rs.l77 crores in the third five 
year plan. 

I)evTlo|mtctJlal clTorts in soil conservation 
show the most striking increase during the 
last eighteen years. From a meagre Rs.1.6 
ertnes ( during the first plan period ) the 
outlay on this head has gone up to nearly 
Rs.l8 crorcs in the second plan and Rs.72 
crores in the third plan. The soil conserva¬ 
tion programmes which are intended to 
stabilize soils and avert a decline in produc¬ 
tion levels bcnefilted about 3.2 million acres 
in the first two plans and 11 million acres in 
the third plan. 

For popularisation of the use of improved 
seeds about 4000 seed multiplication farms 
in terms of 25 acre units have been set up in 
the country for production of foundation seeds. 
The coverage under improved seeds of food- 
grains has steadily risen to the level of about 
101.5 million acres. The plant protection 
measures have also been gradually expanded 
and covered an area of about 30 million 
acres by the end of the third plan. I’hc 
outlay incurred on cooperative credit directly 
helpful in the promotion of agricultural 
production, and the allied activities such as 
cooperative marketing, warehousing, process- 
^ ing etc has also increased by sixteen times 
the first to the third five year plan. 


Considerable progress has also been made 
towards improving administrative coordination 
in matters relating to agricttUural production. 
Coordinating committees at cabinet and 
secretarial levels have been set up in the 
states, where decisions having a bearing on 
the working of the departments of Agriculture, 
Irrigation, Revenue, Animal Husbandry, 
Cooperation, Community Development and 
Panchayats etc. arc taken. I have given only 
illustrative list of the multifarious activities 
undertaken by the Centra! and State govern¬ 
ments in tlie direction of stepping up agricul¬ 
tural production or rather ushering in ilie 
grecJi rcvo]uli(;n in India. This i.s not an 
exhaustive list. India has not yet completed 
the oldest of man’s revolutions., the agricultu¬ 
ral revolution. Her agriculture does not 
sufficiently feed even her cultivators, much 
less can it now support the industrial and 
urban p(»pulaiion. There are many big 
tilings that have yet to be done to accomplish 
the agricultural revolution. Our ministers 
of Food and Agriculture, both at the Central 
and Stale level almost daily stress on tlie 
adoption of belter agricultural administration 
and more applied research in agriculture. It 
is no use merely preaching that we should 
gear up our administrative machinery. 
Merely talking about it would bring no 
tangible results. We should not only draw 
up the programme of action, but it should be 
correctly implemented as well. We should 
move towards scientific agriculture in which 
more advanced techniques will be used for 
the purpose of increasing production. Scien¬ 
tific agriculture cannot come about unless 
the base required for this purpose is prepared, 
particularly the basic knowledge which is 
necessary for scientific agriculture, the age 
old conservative, out dated, traditional, 
primitive and crude methods, and technique 
of agricultural operations are modern^d 
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and based on scientific and technological 
processes and the cultivator is supplied 
with improved seeds, fercilizers, insecticide, 
pesticides, adequate water at the required 
time, for belter irrigation, better farms tool, 
plant protection, and knowledge of double 
cropping, crop planning and more effective 
rotation of crops. The old time “bureaucrats” 
are as confused about Pandit Nehru's Socia¬ 
listic Pattern of Society as middle aged mothers 
watching their sons in a foot ball game. 
Indian udminislraiion must be simplified and 
modernized and ni.ide more expert at all 
levels. 'Phis sounds easy enough, but as 
staled by Mr. bcyland Hazard in a recent 
publication tnilitlcd “Strung medicine for 
India”, involves llie rolling of some high heads. 
The old time bureaucrats must go. They 
should be replaced by technicians, right from 
the top to the Ixntoni. When the job calls 
for technical training, understanding and 
experience at the highest level, llicre is no 
meaning in apjKjinting old time bureaucrats 
to boost up agricultural production and 
reorganise our agriculture. 

The Indian agriculturist was looked down 
up(m as being illiterate and backward. This is 
wrong notion and this otii lut^k must chatige. 


As Sri Jagjivan Ram believes India’s green 
revolution is the result of the joint-efforts 
of the fanner, techniques, and administration. 
Mr. P. K. Sowant, Agriculture Minister, 
Government of Maharastra. in his presidential 
speccli at the inaugural function of the 
National Agricultural Fair held in Bombay on 
23rd September 1969, also almost echoed the 
same view by dcscrifting the farmer as the 
hero of the green revolution which had made 
its impact on the agrarian economy of our 
country. Mr. .Sowant, rightly said the revo¬ 
lution was not a matter of accident, but it 
liaci been bruugln about by sultstantial effort 
and that the fanner had shown, ilial given 
incentives, he was ready to accept and adopt 
modern iccliniqucs. Agricultural progress 
can nuke great strides only if the farmer 
supplements his practical kntiwledge with 
modern techniques of farming. Arrangement 
for the education and training of agriciiUurists 
must go ahead on a war footing to accomplish 
the green revolution in India. A comprehen¬ 
sive mass training progratnme for the 
farmers has to be undertaken ijnmedialrly for 
bringing about a major change in our 
agricultural pattern and the accomplishment 
of an agricultural revolution. 


AFTER VIETNAM WHAT ? 
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Anifrira was the only super power that 
came forward to halt the onward march of 
Communism in Asia and she became hope¬ 
lessly entangled in the endless Vietnam War 
which has very aptly 1.>een called "an nn- 
managcable mess". Tt is like a quicksand — 
a voracious quagmire that sucks and swallows 
everything into it. Compared to all other 
United States wars it has been 1st in length 
of war (about 10 years), 2nd in cost of war, 
(In fiscal 1969, the United Stales spent 
$28,800,000,000 on the war in Vietnam. That 
is $2.4 billion a month or 550 million per 
week, $78 millic>n per day, S3.3 million every 
single hour, or $55,000 every single minute. 
If you divide this enormous cost by the kill 
statistics, you would find that cacli enemy 
soldier killed cost the United Slates approxi¬ 
mately $150,000. Another blood-curdling 
information is that 2,955,000 tons of bombs 
were dropped on North Vietnam. This is 
more than double the total bornli tonnage 
dropped on Europe during World War II. 
A country of 62,000 Sq. miles received on the 
average almost 50 tons of bombs per sq. 
mile,). And 3rd in total casualties. (By 
January, 1970 American dead in Vietnam 
exceeded 40.000, and wounded surpassed 
261,000. Total U. States casualties were 
above 300,000, South Vietnamese dead sur- 
^passed 100,000 and the Viet Cong and North 
amese death exceeded 584,000.) 


Still there is mt end to the war. An all-out 
victoi 7 for the United Slates is out of 
question. Even a layman can understand 
that. The war is now a war of attrition— 
turning on that side which can last longest. 
How long will it be possible for America to 
continue this endless war America is 
humiliated and her pride in military power 
is broken. On seeing the cost and easualiies 
American people have become restless. There 
is dissent, protest, strife and division in the 
United Stales. The CommuJiisl leaders in 
Hanoi arc determinetl to continue tlie war 
until they achieve victory. So sooner or later 
America will have to pull out and she has 
already embarked on a policy of gradual with¬ 
drawal of forces from Vietnam and 
"Vietnamizing the war”. 

Now the question is if the United States 
finally withdraws, what will happen ? That 
would signal the beginning of the end of 
American influence in Southeast Asia. But 
that is not a major disaster to us. The major 
disaster would be in the words of Field 
Marshal Sir Gerald Templet, Commander of 
the British troops in Malaya; "If the 
Americans pull out of Vietnam, the Commu¬ 
nists will take over the whole of Southeast 
Asia and Burma. India right up to the 
Caspian Sea would go.” 

The Communist triumph in Vietnam would 
inspire Communist movements in the whole 
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of Asia. It would lead to the fall of the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Laos, 
Combodia and Thailand. Other nations 
would eventually fall, including Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Afganistan, and Iran. 
How ? That is going to be delineated in the 
following paragraphs. 

Chinese Communists’ challenge to South- 
East Asia has not grown overnight. If we 
make a close study we shall see that a decade 
and a half following Wf»rld War II Chinese 
activities in S. E. Asia bci anic very intensive. 
In 1954, Vietnam was partitioned with the 
Communist Ho Clii-minh who gained control 
of the north half of the ronntry. Theit there 
were serious Cominunist-lcd revolts in Bunna, 
Malaya and the Piiilippincs, and an abortive 
Communist uprising in Indonesia and commu¬ 
nist-encouraged political instability in Laos. 
The Laotian problem which assumed major 
proportions in 1960-61 has again been causing 
a wide spread concern to peace-loving people 
as a possible starting point for a larger coji- 
flagralion. Although at present, the relations 
between Communist China and Soviet Russia 
are not so cordial as it was when Red regime 
was firmly established all over the Chinese 
mainland for the first lime, and Peiping— 
Moscow alliance was cemented by the Treaty 
of February, 1950; still Communist Cliina poses 
a perpetual menace not only to India but 
also to the whole of Asia, specially South-east 
Asia which has always been known as the 
“Soft under-belly” of the non-communist 
world. 

When Mao’s Communist armies conquered 
China in 1949 it was not only hailed by 
Malenkov with the words, “The national 
struggle of liberation of the peoples of Asia, 
the Pacific Ocean basin, and of the whole 
colonial world has risen to a new and consi¬ 
derably higher stage.” But also by a sizeable 


section of the intelligentsia of Asian countries 
who regarded the Chinese Communists as 
nothing but patriotic, sincere and disinteres¬ 
ted opponents of western imperialism. But 
soon the mask was off, and the skeleton in the 
cupboard was exposed. The Chinese Com¬ 
munists at the first opportunilyi began military 
inroads into other lands for the achievement 
of Communist ohjeclives in Asia in the garb 
of liberating the countries from colonial 
slavery. 

Red China’s overt military action was seen 
in Ind(»-China, Burma, Malaya and the 
Phili[)pincs, and finally Tibet w'as conquered 
and nuulc an integral part of China. Her 
military activities did not end here. She 
silently and imperceptibly occupied several 
thousand square miles of India’s borders first, 
and then openly invaded India in 1962. This 
much of Red China’s activities between 1949 
and 1962 are loo familiar, and they need no 
claljoration here. 

But what we fear is that the expanding 
and ()Vcrpoi)ulate<l Communist Chisia will not 
stop here. She is having a covetous look at 
various parts of South-east Asia which arc still 
neutral, and she is still dreaming of recovering 
her alleged lost lerritorics, and bringing back 
the vanished imperial glory of Cathay. The 
unlimited raw materials such as rice, rubber, 
tin, timber, tungsten, tea, kerosene etc. and 
the strategic position of these places arc a 
great temptation to Red China for which 
she will undertake any risk however big. 

Communist penetration in Southeast Asia 
( total land area exceeding 1.6 million Sq. 
miles ) has become comparatively easy, as 
these countries having colonial or semi 
colonial position for a long time arc under¬ 
developed or undeveloped and economically 
backward. The people of this area still 
cannot forget the insult and ^injury that they 
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auftered so long at the hands of foreign 
masters. I'he masses are poor and mostly 
uneducated. Naturally wljencver Communists 
hold a rosy picture of a totally new socio¬ 
economic system as the only mcatis of over¬ 
coming this age-long poverty and backward¬ 
ness they easily fall a prey to the temptation. 

Red China will possibly atlopt the follow¬ 
ing tactics for the extension of her territories 
in South-east Asia :— 

1. The frontiers between Red China, 
Burma and Indo China being contiguous, 
Communist activities will increase very much 
ill these areas, and Comniunist ideas will be 
successfully imprinted on the plastic mind of 
the youth. 

2. Red C'hina has secured a safe foothold 
in various parts of S. li. Asia. From here she 
will extend her greedy claws to Burma, Nepal 
(disregarding the border adjustments with 
them), Bhutan, Sikkim and the NEFA. To 
strengthcji her grip over these parts, she will 
try to seize power thrf)Ugh sul)Version and 
armed insurrection by native Ciommunist 
parties who long for the :umt instead of the 
mother. 

3. She will try to disrupt the economic 
and social life of the people and discredit the 
existing governments. In order to make Jicr 
power seizure broad-based she will try to win 
the good will and support of the majority tjf 
the population, and wean away vacillating 
people Ijy holding tempting offers to them. 

4. The native Communists financed and 
helped by all means by Red China will infil¬ 
trate into every type of public organisation— 
Gram Rakshi Dal, Village Panchayat, Border 
Defence party, governing bodies of schools, 
colleges and universities, municipalities, local 
boards, union boards, chambers of commerce, 
labour unions, and will try to sabotage all 
useful programmes by creating disunion and 
SfHfe among the members. 


5. She will exert economic pressure on 
the people and open new subsidized stores and 
shops to compete with the stores and shops of 
the people who are anticommunists or non¬ 
communists. The opening of a large number 
of laundries and dyeing-cleaning shops over¬ 
night by the Chinese, all over Calcutta some 
years back may be noted in this connection. 

6. Student Unions of schools and colleges 
will be captured by the native Communists to 
use the young people as tools for prop-iganda 
and political activities. This tactics has been 
adopted by Red China everywhere in S. E. 
Asia (Nan Yang as they call it) ; for she 
hopes to further her ends througli the students 
wIh) arc not easily taken to task by any 
government for their dereliction. Recent 
Naxal movement may again be noted. 

7. Those countries will be flooded with 
nicely printed and w'ell-illustrated Communist 
literature in native languages. These Inioks 
will invariably hold a rt»sy and attractive 
picture of the Clommunist way ol life, and 
condemn in bitter language financial help 
from the Democratic countries as “Dollar 
diplomacy”. Those books will deal with 
various social political, financial, and ccono- 
tnie problems of the countries for which they 
arc meant, an<l will be sold at below cost 
price or distributed as complimentary copies 
to the uninitiated. 

8. The whole S. E. Asia air will be thick 
with Communist radio programme. News, 
propaganda, music will be the special features, 
and they will be relayed in all the languages 
of the region for longer periods every day. 

9. Strikes and lockouts will be engineered in 
every country in South-east Asia on theslightest 
pretext as they were done in Malaya some 
years back. 

Armed with this wcU-planncd programme 
Red China has been contributii^ heavHy^p 
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the achievement of Conununist objectives in 
Asia, since 1949. Her first intervention was 
seen in Korea ; next she sent military help to 
Ho Chi Minh’s forces in Indo China. She did 
not stop here. Her extension of military 
power to the borders of Burma in 1950 
( Burma has consistently followed a policy of 
conciliation towards China. The same policy 
is being followed by Indonesia. ), and to those 
of India, Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal in 1951 
through the subjugation of Tibet, have also 
contributed to the advancement of Communist 
objectives. All this has been possible not 
simply because China is a big mililary power 
and a country with a population of about 
75 crores but because she enjoys certain 
privileges and advantages which even Soviet 
Russia docs not. 

a) Communist China is distinctly an 
Asian power, and that gives Mao T’se-tung a 
special kind of prestige and privilege in Asia, 
and as such he is less suspected and more 
relied on than Kossygin. 

b) The geographical position of Commu¬ 
nist China has been advantageous to her in 
preaching and propagating communist ideas 
in S. E. Asia, for maintaining contact with 
subversive forces over the border, and for 
bringing into her camp the intelligentsia 
of the East. 

c) The existence of a large number of 
overseas Chinese throughout Southeast Asia 
has been another great advantage to Red 
China. 350,000 Chinese minorities in Burma 
pose a great dilliculiy relating to her national 
integrity. In Malaya, the Chinese minority 
accounts for 37 per cent of its population. The 
Chinese minorities in Thailand, Indonesia, 
South Vietnam, the Philippines and 
Cambodia arc a positive menace to the 
governments of those countries. Intervention 

one sort or another by- Red Cliina will 


always hang over the head of_^thcse govern¬ 
ments. According to experts ~ IS million 
persons of distinct Chinese background reside 
in Southeast Asia whs owe their loyalty not 
to the land of their adoption but to their 
homeland. They pay regular visits to their 
homeland, get training and instruction in 
subversive activities, guerrilla fighting and 
terrorist tactics, spying etc. Not only that, 
wherever they get citizczenship, they exert 
collective pressure on the local governments 
as members of Assemblies, Councillors of 
Corporations and members of various public 
bodies. They also control finance to some 
extent by occupying advantageous position in 
trade, commerce, whole-sale and retail busi¬ 
ness, as they have done in Indonesia, and this 
was fore-told by Manuilsky in 1926, “Liberated 
China will become the magnet for all peoples 
of the yellow race, who inhabit the Philippines, 
Indonesia and the numerous island of the 
Pacific.'’ 

d) 'I’hc Ciiincse living in Thailand, 
Malaya, .Singapore, Burma, Indoiiessia and 
the Philippines will play the part of the Trojan 
horse in lime of extreme crisis. Red China’s 
strategy of expansion relies more on internal 
fiftli coluinnisis (Chinese nationals and native 
Conimimisis an<l their friends) than on exter¬ 
nal military aggrcs.sioii. Slic will take advan¬ 
tage of all tensions in the free world for 
weakening the non-communist camps through 
the promotion of open conflicts, and will thus 
harvest the rich crop of conflicts for her own 
advantage. 

Malayan Communists had been driven 
into hiding in 1960 along the Thailand border; 
so they do not pose any threat to tint State, but 
communist difficulties might develop in 
Thailand ( It has actually done so ) where 
Communist Chinese may identify their interest 
with that of the Chinese mainland, although 
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she is a member of the American backed 
SEIATO alliance designed to thwart Chinese 
aggression. The Communist Party in the 
Philippines is outlawed, so it can hardly be 
regarded as a significant force. But Communist 
challenge to Combodia is very likely to come 
from its borders, and it ha.s actually come and 
Prince Sihanouk has fled to China and is try¬ 
ing to invade Combodia with the help of the 
Chinese army. North Vietnam and commu¬ 
nist Laos arc also the allies of the Prince. 

Now, if the major portion of S. L. Asia 
falls within the orbit of Red China’s inllucncc, 
the result will be a great disaster not only to 
the Whole of Asia but to the Western block 
also. Asian m arkets which take a con¬ 
siderable volume of Europe and America’s 
overseas’ trade and commerce will be lost, an<l 
that will deal a heavy blow to Europe and 
America’s economic position. Not only that, 
Japan and India will not escape the conse¬ 
quences, Both Japan and Indi.i with their 
exploding population have been enjoying a 
mutually profitable trade with South-east Asia; 
but if Southeast Asia comes within tne sphere 
of influence of Red China, both India and 
Japan will lose business with the neighbouring 
countries, and they will feel economic pressure 
from China-dominated S. E. Asia. I'he 
situation a.s it is today shows that S. £. Asia 
is highly favourable to Communist penetra¬ 
tion. 

What is the way out then ? Southeast 
Asia along with Japan and India should 
realise the gravity of the situation and offer 
a united front to the naked aggression of 
China, and fight shoulder to shoulder for 
common interest with the common enemy 
number one io Asia. Collective defence is 
the only means of safety for resisting Red 
China. 

Impite of this imminent danger we do not 


find any ray of hope from any quarter. The 
whole of S. E. Asia is hopelessly divided on 
racial, religious and economic grounds. The 
non-communist Asian governments recognize 
a common danger and see its source in Peking. 
Still they are inactive, and the irony of fate 
i.s that even if united, they are not strong 
enough to offer any substantial resistance. 
We cannot expect any intervention from 
Soviet Russia. One Communist State would 
never go against another Communist State 
for the help of a non-communisl State. Wc 
had bitter experience when China invaded 
India and grabbed 33 thousand square miles. 
Even in a .small matter like Soviet Russia’s 
willfully showing a considerable portion of 
Indian territory as belonging to China in the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia map in different 
editions inspite of India Government’s protests, 
we see which way the wind blows. 

Nor can wc expect any intervention from 
the side of the United Stales, the greatest 
Pacific power as she has already burnt her 
fingers in the Vietnam war. President Nixon 
in 1968, in a presidential election speech said, 
“One of the legacies of Vietnam almost 
certainly will be a deep reluctance on the 
part of the United States to become involved 
in a .similar intervention on a similar basis. 
If another friemlly country should be faced 
with an externally supported Communist 

insurrection.there is a serious question 

whether the American public or the American 
Congress would now support a universal 
American intervention, even at the request of 
the host government.” 

So India cannot expect any intervention 
either from Russia or from America if and 
when India will be invaded by Red China. 
What is the way out ? India, the world's 
most populous non-coramunut country must 
try to become strong economically, politically 
and militarily and form a military alliance 
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^th Japan, Asia’s principal industrial and 
ecot)omic power. 

We should not forget that World War>I 
led to communism in Russia and World 
War-II to communism in China. The area 
of communism is spreading fast in Asia and 
specially in Southeast Asia as poverty-stricken 
and helpless people tend to accept it most 
readily. The preying wolf of Chinese 
imperialism has seized Asia by the throat. 
She must be checked, if not by f(»n:c of arms, 
at least her ideological coiujiiest must be 
halted by all means. Cliincsc thr<-at Ls the 
principal problem facing the uatii>ns of S. 1-^ 
Asia. Southeast Asia, ihcrcforr, rei|uires 
good leailcrsbip to hold tlie dincrent nations 


of Asia together, to patch up their differences 
by all means and contribute to' the develop¬ 
ment of a stable and mature governmental 
system. Tlie de.sire of Red China to be the 
only dominant power in Asia must be curbed. 

Rcfcrenre : — 

1) Vandcbo.scli Amry and Butwell, Richard 
—.Southeast Asia Among the World 
Powers. 

2) Du Bois. Cora —Social Forces in S, E. 
Asia. 

3) Jacoby, Erich. H. -Agrarian Unrest in 
S, E. Asia. 

4) Dobl>y. E. II. G.—Southeast Asia. 

5) Plain Truth—1969. 


INDIA DEBATES AS CHINA GOES NUCLEAR 

NARAYANG. MAZUMDER 


Politics and policies of the modern world 
are influenced by nuclear weapons ever since 
their appearance. Nuclear weapons have 

become so striking s force that the pendulum 
of policies and politics of acouniry swings, 
according to it Powered with these 

nuclear weapons the super-powers USA 

USSR and lately China play a dominant role, 
and to some extent an arrogant role over 
the policies and politics of non-nuclear 

countries. But India is not concerned with 
the super-powers USA or USSR ; it is China, 
Indias enemy No. 1 that India is anxious 
about. China's try out of her first nuclear 
bomb in 1964 posed a serious threat to 

5 


India’s defence, security and her freedom 
which are at stake. China has not been silent, 
being a war-maniac fired by the beligerent 
ideas of Mao-Tse-Tun?, she hai become more 
and more zealous to produce neclear weapons 
which is a threat to the Asian countries 
and particularly to her democratic neighbour 
India. Recently, a slogan has been raised 
that India should go nuclear, voiced by a 
large majoirity of the country. The questions 
which naturally crop up are, should India 
go nuclear ? should India change her anti¬ 
nuclear policy of not making nuclear 
weapons ? Or does she like to go under 
any nuclear-umbrella ? 
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Before going to give a verdict we should 
first cast a careful eye over India’s geo-political 
position. China stands facing India in the 
East and in the North ; while Pakistan catches 
India by her two wings, in the East and in 
the West. Relationship with these two 
countries is not conciliatory but the Pak- 
China axis is a dagger drawn against India. 
But Pakistan can be kept down with con¬ 
ventional weapons, if she attacks India. 
What matters most is the Chinese nuclear 
arsenal. At any moment China can attack 
India. This fact has gained more strength 
after Chinese attack in 1962 in the N. £. F. A. 
region. It is obvious to all, that at any 
moment nuclear China may attack India 
to estabish her deminance over Asia. 
Nuclear China, a cat in the peaceful pigeon’s 
cage, may endanger the peace of Aslan 
countries, especially of India by nuclear 
blackmailing. 

Now, we shall examine the arguments put 
forward against India going nuclear. Those 
fere the same nonsensical arguments as they 
Were in'the 30’s. These are (i) China cannot 
attack a socialist India ( H ) If India 
goes nuclear, hr eeconoroy will get crippled 
( HI ) a nuclear shield is enough to save 
India from any nuclear attack. These 
were the products of the barren brains 
of our politicians and leaders in 1950. But 
these dreams were exploded by the Chinese 
invasion of 1962. Yet our leaders were not 
made fully conscious of realities. They are 
even now toying with the same ideas and 
and wishes that China will not attackindia. 
This b playing ducks and drakes nith India’s 
defence, freedom and security. 

Politicians .and leaders may be mad, but 
our freedom must be properly preserved. We 
cannot lead the country into danger, nor can 
fwn take die risk to be a puppet nation in the 


hands of a. foreign ceuntry. The.argnmaot 
that ’’going nuclear” will cost too much is 
neither true nor logical, but is just cheap 
propaganda to silence the demand that India 
should manufacture nuclear weapons. Our 
late H. J. Bhava staled In an International 
Conference that a nuclear bomb equal to the 
magnitude of the Hiroshima bomb will cost 
nearly, 25 (twenty five) lachs. A stockpile^of 
a few scores of nuclear bomb would cost only 
10 crores. And estimate ^ows that 140 crore 
is enough to start on the nuclear path. But 
the cost is not additional to our present 
defence budget. If we make nuclear bambs 
it will save other expenses and our economy 
will not be hit by a crisis as it was with 
the Chinese attack when the defence budget 
multiplied fourfold jumping from 250 crores to 
over 1000 crores. Had we been careful and 
wise enough we could have saved more and 
like a proud-nation preserved our freedom 
without making any SOS to other foreign 
countries. 

India shouH also not take shelter under 
the ‘‘Umbrella” of a Nuclear-shield which will 
be a sword of Democlcs. It will neither save 
India nor can it give any assurance against 
Nuclear attack. To my opinion, India has 
rightly refused to sign on the dotted line of the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty, a fraudulent 
device to prevent India from the use of 
Nuclear weapons, and thus making her 
defence weak and feeble. India cannot sit like 
a helpleu lamb before a hungry lion. It can 
not be made a pawn of the Big Powers. 

Another wild argument in the air U that 
if India goes Nuclear Pakistan will not eat 
grass; she will also get a stock pile of 1 or 2 
atomic bombs from some quarter. Suppose 
that it so happens, yet Pakistan will not dare 
attack India when she is also Nuclearly armed. 
China will get not a bit urged to attack 
Nuclear India. Actions and re-actions are 
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equal and opposite, Pakistan and Ghioa know 
it very well. 

To get freedom unhanipered, undisturbed 
India must build Nuclear weapons, which is 
a must for India without which her life may 
be endangered. Gandhian principles of peace 
and pious wishes could not save India nor 
could it save it now. World Politics is made 
of a different and harder stuff. To achieve 
peace, they must be prepared for any attack 
up)n that peac<^. Otherwise hrr freedom can be 
jeopardised. To achieve peace and freedom 
undisturbed, we must get rid of the ridiculous 
arguments of the dwarfs-in-intelligence Poiiti* 
cians, some of whom even dreamt of boycotting 
and starling a Sityagraha movement during 
the Chinese invasion of 1962. Our Politicians 
cry for peace, but it is the whine of a toothless 
Tiger. When they cry for peace China stock¬ 
piles her nuclear bombs. 

India should go with a determined mind 
to build Nuclear weepons which will foil any 


Nuclear menace to her freedom. However 
high the cost may be, the mathematics of cost 
cannot come in question, where the question 
of freedom is involved. If eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, then that liberty can not 
be saved by the useless principles of our 
politicians but by practical ideas. Indian 
Scientists should go on making research on 
tactical Nuclear Weapons which will save 
India and will get her freedom fully protected. 
But what a wonderful land u this! Our 
Politicians are committing the same Himalayan 
blunders as they did before 1962. Do they 
know that they are guilty of a criminal folly 
by not building Nuclear defences and thus 
leading the country to suicide ? Do they know 
that they are acting like Nero who played on 
the violin while Rome burnt ? It is amazing 
that the Chinese stab in the back was not 
enough to make them realistic ? Or, do thfy 
need •another blow ?. 






BEETHOVEN: 

HE MADE MUSIC THE MOST DEMOCRATIC THING IN 1HE 

WORLD OF AESTHETICS 

P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


“Becihovcn nilvaiicrtl music from salon 
to cnncfrl li'ill. castle to ciiilat;c. and ruaclc 
ii the most (lcm«)cratic iliiu<- in ilie aesthetic 
world", wrote Robert llavtm S<-liaiitHcr. 

laidwiii van Bcethovi’n. whose bieciitenary 
is l)fin^ celebrated the wanld over on and 
from Ihtli December, lil>eratetl imisie front 
tlie loni^ slatidinti indignity of carried 

on by lackeys Ijy liis sheer peiNon d inaftnetism 
will-power and intensity of .I'cnius. He lii)cra- 
ted the music of hU day from the ignominious 
role of lian^er-tut of the fashionable world 
arid made it a universal thinpf —a materialisa- 
tion of the utmost ratiRC of the iuirnau mind 
and spirit, omiiiint; none of the jteaks and 
abysses. Tims, lieeiluA'Cn w'ill ever be 
remembered iti the world of music ff)r freeing 
it from tile cloistered seclusion of classicism. 

Enjtaged always himself in pressinsr out 
delicious tiectar for inatikind JJecihoven 
was thickset, well-built, untidy in appearance 
with a look of a Robinson Crusoe with his 
broad-brimmed hat. ugly but noble in bearing, 
face broad with a fresh niddy complexion, 
hair brick-red, t:yt:s bright and small dilating 
in a peculiar way, nose short and broad, 
shaven uplo the eyc-brtjws with no beard or 
moustache, mouth firm, flclcrmincd and 
finely .shaped, lips protruding with a look 
almost of fierceness, teeth sne^w whiii: regular 
and good upt_o his death, brojid jaws, broad 
across the shoulders, hands covered with 
thick hair, fingers stiong and short with broad 
ti^s and having a deep cleft on the right 
[eek that made the face strangely assymetri- 


cal, but at the same time a man of fine feel- 

ii‘gs. 

Bttrn ill Bonn (now capital of llie Kcdcral 
Republic of Clcrmaiiv) at 51.S Bonngassc as 
1 lie first living chil<l of Joh.inn van Beeiliovcn 
and .Maria .\fagdalcn.i Kcverich, Liulwig was- 
b.iplised on Dct'cmbct 17, 1770. On the hark 
of his ceriific.ite of baptism dated J^erember 
17, 1770 Beethoven wrote himself ; The ccrlifi- 
taie docs not seem to be correct, as there 
was another lauUvig before me. He adilcd 
the year 1772 ! He was corr«*ct. Luilwig 
Maria, baptised on Aprill 2. 1769, his eldest 
‘.isler. ha<l livc«l only for six day^. 

The house wlien? Becthoveii was liorn is 
<lesigtiatcd l»y a tablet crcctetl iu IS70 after 
it has been [jurcliased by an association of 
amateurs an<l dedicated lor ever as Geburtshous 
Beethovens. Beethoven’s family eamc from 
the Flemish Braliant and were farmers. The 
title van therefore does not indicate nobility. 
Ludwig inlierited the music.al tradition from 
his grandlallicr Louis van Beethoven (1712- 
1773) who was tlic principal singer at St. 
Peter’s at Louvain, bass singer at St. Lambert’s 
at Siege, and from 1733 singer and later 
kapellmeister of the electoral chapel at Bonn. 

Johann wanted his son Ludwig to be a 
cliild prodigy. I.udwig was given lessons in 
violin and piano when the boy was hardly 
four. Johann and his colleague Tobias Fried¬ 
rich Pfeiffer would often come home intoxi 
cated and pull Ludwig out of bed and set 
to play through his lessons. 

Ludwig had little formal education, but ho 
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made up this deficiency by studying Latin, 
French and Italian in private. His correspon¬ 
dence reveals his wide kno%vicdge of technical 
philosophical and literary writings. He was 
able to tliink loftily and express himself with 
style and ease. He had a marked love for 
English authors. 

The music training l-udwig had earlier 
from the court organist Gillcs van dcr Ecden. 
the musician PfcilTcr and I'Vanz Georg Rovan- 
tini was erratic. ITis first regular icaclicr was 
Gliristian Gottlieb Necfc. Ludwig was appo- 
ijitcd Neofe’s deputy .ns court t»n'anis( in 17X2 
but his first salaried appoiiitmciii w.is in I7S4 
as secoufl organist with the Elector Max 
Franz at a salary of 150 florins. Ho also 
played liarpsichord and viola in tin* court 
orchestra. It w.as at the suggc.sUoii of Neofe 
that Boctluwen went to Vienna in 17X7 to 
meet Wu'lfg.mg Aniaileiis Mo/ari (1756-91} 
who together with Fian/ Jose[)h Ilavdn 
(1732-1809) domin.iicd the world of music 
(luring the second half of the IXlh cenlnry. 
‘Tf I sluiuhl over be gicai. it will no doubt 
be partly through y«mr iissistaure", Beethoven 
wrote to Necfe. 

“Second Mozart” 

Ncefe was the first musician to recognise ilie 
genius of Beethoven. He had Iiigh Iiopcs on 
his student. Beethoven wrote his first 
compositions under Nccfc’s gimlance and they 
were published in February 1783! “The young 
genius deserves a.s.sistancc to enable Itiin to 
travel. If he continues as he has begun, lie 
will without doubt become a second Mo/art” 
Necfe predicted. 

When Beethoven improvised a given tlu^me, 
ending the improvisation with a perfect fugue, 
Mozart was enthusiastic. “TAKE NO'l'E OF 
HIM”, Mozart told his audience, “ONE 
DAY HE WILL BE FAMOUS !. PAY 
ATTENTION TO THIS YOUNGMAN. HE 


WILL YET MAKE A NOISE IN THE 
WORLD”. 

Count Ferdinand Waldstein, Beethoven 
Patron in Bonn, sent again the young 
music-genius to Vienna in 1792, this time to 
take lessons from Haydn, the Father of 
Symphony and the founder of the string 
quartet. “Dear Beethoven”, wrote the Count 
on October 29, 1792, ”you are travelling to 
Vienna in fulfilment of your long cherished 
wish. The genius of Mozart is still weeping and 
bew.iiling the dcalli of her favourite. With the 
inexhaustible Mailyn she found a refuge, but 
ti(j orcii]>aliou, :md is now watting to leave 
tiini and j(tin lic.-sclf to s^mic one else. Labour 
assiduoiislv. and receive Mozart’s spirit from 
the hands of Haydn - Vour true friend, ,■ 
Waldstein”. 

Bct'tlioven rcaclicd Vienna in the middle 
of \(*vctnber, 1792. never to return to Bonn,. 
Ha\dn was paid X grosclicri on December 12, 
1792 .is his fee bv Beethoven for the first 
lesson. Hr lo<ik lessons at Haydn’s house. 
Haydn was l»ns\; so Beethoven took lessons 
from Schenk, a well known Vienna composer 
in secret. Beetitoven w.is Haydn’s disciple till 
he left for F.ngland on January 19, 1794. 
Haydn nicknamed Beethoven as the GREAT 
MOtiHUL. 

riio emineni theorist Alhrechtsherger was 
Beethoven's next mtisic teacher in 
roiintcrp«)ini. He also took lessons from 
Srluippanzigli on the violin. His music 
icarhers have testified that Beethoven was not 
a good pupil. “I w'ant to learn the rules in 
order to lind out the be.si way of breaking 

them”, confesses Beethoven. 

Now a fine pianist, proficient also on the 

violin and viola, Beethoven made his debut as 
pianist on March 1795. Tins first night’s 
concert was criticised in the following words : 
“His playing is absolutely brilliant but hardly 
delicate and at time.s unclear. He is at his 
best when improvising freely”. 
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Some others characterised this debut as Prague, Dresden and-Berlin. He paid several 


wild as Beethoven himself, but always inspired. 
Schenk’s estimate was different. He wrote : 
‘'It had the clarity of daylight at high noon ! 
. Casual figures developed into such motifs’ full 
of truth and beauty. Suddenly he changed 
to an entirely different key and expressed the 
most violent passion. More gentle modula¬ 
tion led in turn to a divine melody, and now 
the bewitcliing tones of the piano became 
melancholy, playful and with a touch of 
roguery. His playing was as superb as his 
inventiveness”. 

Spirited Style 

Beethoven was a master of extemporisa¬ 
tion. “His improvisation was most brilliant 
and striking ; in whatever company he might 
chance to be, he knew how to produce such 
an effect upon every hearer, that frequently 
not an eye remained dry, while many would 
’break out into sobs ; for there was something 
wonderful in his expression, in addition to the 
beauty and originality of his ideas, and his 
spirited style of rendering them”, says 
Czerny. 

With his perfect command over German, 
French and Italian music as he was a member 
of the court orchestra together with his 
perfect mastery over improvisation, Beethoven 
attracted llic attention of the elite of Vienna. 
He played his works in Vienna’s salons and 
academies. Prince Lichnowsky maintained 
a small but excellent orchestra, and retained 
Beethoven to play regularly at his Friday 
Chamber performances. Pupils from all 
walks of life, including Archduke Rudolph, 
Hocked to his lodgings. 

Beethoven’s love of nature was profound. 
He used to have long walks in and around the 
city of Vienna. He hated the city in summer 
and would go to the suburbs. He undertook 
long journeys, especially in 1796 to Nurnberg, 


visits to Budapest. He spent sometime at’the 
Bohemian spas with visits to Prague and Lifts 
in 1811-12. He was never out without'his 
sketchbook in which he stored themes. He 
also kept one sketchbook at beside to use at 
night. 

What was his routine ? “At half-past five 
he was up and at his table, beating time 
with hands and feet, singing, humming and 
writing. At half past 7 was the family break¬ 
fast, and directly after it he hurried out of 
doors, and would saunter about the fields, 
calling out, waving his hands, going now very 
slowly, then very fast, and then suddenly 
standing still and writing in a kind of pr>cket- 
book. At half-past 12 he came into the 
house to dinner, and after dinner he went to 
his own room till 3 or so ; then again in the 
fields till about sunset, for later than that he 
might not go. At half-past 7 was supper, 
and then he went to his room, write till 10, 
and so to bed”, describes Michael Krcnn 
He did not tolerate interruption during his 
work. 

No other person in Vienna changed bis 
lodgings so often as did Beethoven. He will 
quarrel with Landlords. On one occasion he 
left the lodgings as he did not want to take 
off his hat whenever he met his landlord. On 
another occasion the landlord was angry 
with his excessive fondness for washing. 
He used to go on washing his hands for hours 
together, forgetting everything and enjoying 
the gurglino sound of the water, as a result of 
which rooms were sometimes flooded. The 
Lichnowskys took Beethoven to their house. 
He never dressed up himself for dinner, 
never attended to definite hours and definite 
rules. These were too much for him. He left 
the Lichnoivdcys. 

How did his room look IUk ? Uftddy. 
Behind his wofk room in the oldSehWan^jttu* 
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erbaui stood hk Graf piano, wrecked by his 
frantic efforts to hear'his own playing. Old 
coins'lay' scattered among the litter on the 
table. There were his ear*trumpcts, his 
conversation -books, his -carpenter’s pencil, quill- 
pencil, a broken- coffee cup, remnants of 
food and hu candlestick, 

Abient-mlhdM< 

Like Newton, Beethoven was absent- 
minded. He forgot that he was the owner of 
a horse until recalled to the fact by a long 
bill for its keeping. He was not made for prac¬ 
tical life. He never could play at cards or 
dance. At the same time he took lively interest 
in topical questions-cspecially in political 
developments. He cut himself horribly in 
shaving'; shaved up to the eye-brows ; and de¬ 
lighted in shaving every day, keeping the doors 
and windows wide open, watching the passers- 
by in his little dressed costume. He was fond 
of joking nnd was a master of pun. He was a 
“disorderly creature”, his intimate friends testi¬ 
fied. His handwriting was very poor indeed. 
“Yesterday I took a letter myself to the post 
office and was asked where it was meant to go. 
From which I see that ray writing is as often 
misunderstood as I am myself”, says the titan 
of symphony, sonata, string quartet, concerto 
and the Missa Soltmnis. 

Infinitely strict in the smallest detail, 
Beethoven had an insatiable standard of per¬ 
fection in music and daily life. No convenience 
of singers or players weighed for a moment 
against the interests of his finished compo¬ 
sition. “Every week he altered and grew more 
complete and every time I saw him he appeared 
to me to have advanced since the last in know¬ 
ledge, learning and judgment”, said Goethe. 
Careless in dressing and baffling in character 
though he was, Beethoven was an cpicurian and 
punished his cook for the stalcncss of the eggs 
by throwing the whole lot at her one by one I 


He distrusted the expenditure of every hsUf 
penny. 

The mystery behind Beethoven’s remaining 
a bachelor has not yet been solved. Perhaps it 
will never be as he was wedded to his art. He 
had a number of ladies as admirers. He 
was welcome at any time to the boudoirs •of the 
aristocratic ladies of Vienna of his days. Prin¬ 
cess Lichnowsky, Countess Giulietta Giucciardi, 
Princess Odescalchi, Baroness Ertmann, sisters 
of Count Brunswick and others welcomed this 
romantic composer to their private apartments 
as he had neither a taste for immorality nor 
libidinousness. 

Master of love-letters, Beethoven corres¬ 
ponded with ladies of the aristocracy and con¬ 
sidered marriage in 1810 with Thcrese Mal- 
fatti, daughter of a land-owner, but her 
parents ob»ected to the union. Similarly he 
proposed marriage to Magdalene VVillman, a 
singer. He had a love affair with Countess 
Josephine Ueym, younger sister of Thcrese von 
Brunswick and a number of love letters written 
to her were published. Therese was taken to 
be Beethoven’s IMMORTAL BELOVED. 
Beethoven was engaged to her three yean 
secretly. Countess Giulietta Giucciardi to’ 
whom he dedicated the “Moonlight Sonata” 
did not marry Beethoven as her family 
objected to her marrying a man “without 
rank, fortune .\nd profession”. 

Love-Letters 

A number of love-letters written by 
Beethoven to his Immortal Beloved’ are avail¬ 
able and a specimen of it is reproduced here 
for its beauty. 

“To the Immortal Beloved 

On the morning of July 6th. My 
angel, my all, my very self I Only a 
few words today, and those in pencil 

(Yours).Why this deep sorrow, where 

necessity speaks ? Gan> our love subsist 
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otherwise }>y sacrifices, by our not desiring 
cveryihing ? Can you do aiiylliing to alter 
the fart that yoti are not wholly mine 

that I arn not wholly yours i*. 

Love Ucinaiitls everything and <[uitc 
rightly so ; that is how I feci towards you 
and you towards me. Only you so readily 
forget that I must live for me and for you. 
If we were wholly united you would feel 
the pain of it as little as I do. 

...But lo-day I cannot tell you of ilie 
observations I have made during the past 
days with regard to my life. If our hearts 
were .ihvays close 1 together I slioidd 
scarcely have occasion to make any sucli 
ohservalions. My heart is full of many 
things to say to you. Oil. ilierc are 
moracnls when I feel that w'ords are 
nothing all. Take courage ’ Remain 
true, my only treasure, as I remain yours ! 
The Gods must send us tlte test, witatever 
has bcen*oljtaiucd for us and must bt;. 

V'our faithful Ludwig”. 

He wrote on Monday night, July 6ih and 
addressed her with a Good morning on July 
7th, still from the bed ! 

“O God ! let me at last find her who is 
destined to be mine, and wlio shall strengthen 
me in virtue”, Beethoven < ricd aloud once. 

It is on rccorri that Beethoven in 1809 asked 
Baron Glciehcastein to Imd out a wife for 
him. “Now you can liclp me to look for a 
.wife. If you should Itntl a good-looking one 
there in Freiburg -one who might occasionally 
spare a sigh for my harmonics...then prepare 
the connection in advance. But she must be 
good-looking. I cannot love anything that is 
not beautiful, or I should love myself”. He 
remained a bachelor as he could not find a 
woman of his choice. His conception of the 
MmI woman is expressed in the sublime and 
jip pki tive music of ieo/tore called Fidello, his 


only completed opera. Asked why he did not 
marry, he answered : “Among woman, the 
soul has no body, and the body has no soul”. 

Deafness, which increased every year, stood 
iu the way of Beethoven’s social intercourse. 
His hearing w'as lost by physical affections. The 
arteries of the ears were atheromatous and 
and the auditory nerves, especially that of the 
right ear, were degenerated and to all 
appearaiu e paralysed towards the end of his 
life. The ireatmcni of ears was not developed 
during those days and his doctors meddled 
with his liearing, it .seems. The loss of licaring 
was first noticed in 1800. “la my profession 
this is a terrible alHiclion, How humbled 
have I fell when soineone near me has heard 
the distant sounds of a fiulc, and I have heard 
nothing ; when someone has heard a shepherd 
singing, and .again 1 itave heard nothing”, he 
laments in his Hciligcnstadt Testament dated 
6ih October 1802. In fact tlcafne.ss drove 
Beethoven to commit suicide iu 1802, but 
“art alone restrained me”. The deafness 
arlvanced to sucli an extent that six years later, 
lie eouhi no brngcr perform as a pianist and 
could not even hear wliat people .said to Itim 
when tliey shouted. His deafness was a 
bh-ssing in disguise, for i>osterily has 
received his thoughts in music in writing. His 
’Gonvcr.satioii Bijoks’ arc treasure troves of his 
thought. His hope of recovery faded like 
fallen leaves of autmn as years advanced. 

Stoic Suffering 

Beethoven suffered this worst malady 
stoically and fought against it with indomitable 
courage and strove to reach the pinnacle of 
his profession. He fought with Fate. “I will 
as far as possible defy my fate, though there 
must be moments when I shall be the most 
miserable of God’s creatures. I will grapple 
with fate ; it shall never drag me down”, he 
wrote to WegeJer on June 29th and November 
16 , 1801 , 
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Goethe (Johann Wolfgang von—1749-1832) 
who was Beethoven’s life-long friend, wrote to 
G. F. Zelter ; *‘l am astonished by his talent, 
but he is unfortunately an altogether untamed 
personality. One must forgive him and pity 
him for his loss of hearing which, however, is 
perhaps less harmful to him from a musical 
than from a social view point”. In 1812 
Beethoven was in the company of Goethe at 
Teplica, Carlsbad and Bibina. Goethe wrote 
to his wife during this time : “Never have I 
met such a concentrated, forceful and fervent 
artist. I can well understand that he must 
have a strange relationship with the world”. 

Beethoven was introvert, tactless, egocen¬ 
tric, and conscientious. As deafness became 
worse, he grew more unbalanced and shunned 
society. He would often fly into temper at 
the least provocation. He was once arrested 
by police and kept under custody until he was 
able to prove his identity. He lived in the 
world of his music and was insensible to what 
others thought of him. He was not a 
narcissist, but a conscientious artist who 
remained a conflned bachelor lieirothcd to his 
art. “You must not be human, not for 
yourself only for others ; for you there can 
be no more happiness except within yourself, 
in your art. Oh God ? Give me strength to 
conquer myself! For nothing must bind me 
to this life”, he once wrote in his Diary, 

“She (virtue ) alone, not money, give 
happiness. I speak from experience. It was 
■he alone who raised me in the time of trouble 
and I think her as well as my art, that 1 did 
not seek to end my life by suicide”, Beethoven 
held. He was in indigent circumstances in 
the initial stages of his career in Vienna, and 
was often financially harassed. In 1808 three of 
hU patrons—Archduke Rudolph, Prince Josef 
Max Lobkowitz and Prince Ferdinand Kinsky 
—joined hands together to guarantee him an 
annual salary of 4000 florins on condition that 


he would devote his time for compositions and 
be resident at Vienna. This was occasioned 
by the invitation of King Jerome of West¬ 
phalia, youngest brother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, to join him as his Court Bandmas¬ 
ter. His compositions found ready acceptance 
and this was a steady source of income. He 
sometimes sold his compositions to more than 
one publisher absent-mindedly. His concerts 
fetched him good returns. His dedications 
also brought to him pecuniary benefits. Like 
his canon, Beeth«)ven’s dedications have a 
personal stgiitficance. 

Beethoven was a child of the French Revolu¬ 
tion ( 1789-1815 ) and detonated (he world 
of music with such a profound charge of 
thought and passion that the world still 
vibrates with the shock. He stood for demo¬ 
cracy, equality, liberty and fraternity 

and translated the triumphs of the 
Revolution into music. He was an admirer 
of Nepolcon Bonaparte who consolidated the 
gains of the Revolution. The Third Symphony 
is dedicated to Bonaparte. He frequented 
Frcncli Ambassador Bernadotte’s levees and 
was in his confidence. He celebrated the 
victory of the Duke of Wellington. When the 
leading sluiesmcn of Europe such as Cast- 
lereagh, Duke of Wellington, Prince Metter- 
nich and C^ar Alexander assembled at Vienna 
for putting the clock back in 1814, Beethoven 
was commissioned to write the festival sonata 
and wrote the cantata Der gforrfeche Augenb//ck 
for the Congress in hurry. He was the cyno¬ 
sure of all statesmen during the Congress. 
The Congress in fact gave a boost to 
Beethoven’s talents and placed him in an 
international pedestal. Beethoven was presen¬ 
ted to all the leading statesmen assembled at 
the Congress. The Empress of Russia gave 
him 200 ducats ( ;(^100 ) towards the expenses 
of two concerts at the “Concert of Europe”. 
The Russian Ambassador Count Rasoumowsky 
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was the brother-in-law of Prince Lichnowsky 
and hence Beethoven’s connection with the 
imperial court of Petersburg was very strong. 

Honorary Citizenship 

The city of Vienna conferred on her musi¬ 
cal genius Beethoven the Hcjnorary Citizenship 
which exempted him from payment of taxes. 
He seldom left Vienna, but by 1815 he lost 
interest in the then intellectual and political 
capital of Kuropc. He wrote : “I am now 
alone in this ugly city, Vienna. Everything 
that happens here is dirty and mean. It could 
not be worse. Eveiyonc is mean, from the 
lowest to the most exalted*’. 

Humanism was Bcetlnjven's religion, just 
as music was his way of life. He used to give 
performances for charitable institutions and 
deserving causes. He itever failed to give 
concerts for artist societies in 1795, Beethoven 
gave a performance for the l)cnefit of Mozart’s 
widow, playing a concert of Mozart's between 
the acts of CLEMENZO Dl TITO”. ilis 
religion m.vy be expressed in his own words 
thus : 

I am all that is. 

1 am all that is, was and ever shall be. 

No mortal has liftctl my veil. 

He alone is of Himself, and to Him alone 

All things owe their origin. 

Beethoven’s life was made miserable on 
account of litigation for the custody of his 
nephew, Carl. Though he lived for liis 
brothers and his nephew, they did not have the 
same feeling. Carl, whom he adopted, a 
‘good-for-noihig lout’who thought his uncle“an 
old fool whom I can twist round my little 
finger.” He attempted suicide with which 
‘‘all that had been purposeful in Beethoven’s 
movement was completely gone. We saw before 
us an old man, weak-willed and pliable”, wrote 
Schindler. 

How did deaf Beethoven conduct his con¬ 


certs ? Seyfried described his conducting in 
these words : “The orchestra had to take great 
care that they were not disturbed by their 
Ic.'idcr. He had feeling only for his own 
work and was incessantly absorbed in express¬ 
ing his requirements with an endless variety 
of gesticulations. He would ‘diminuendo’ by 
making himself smaller and smaller and ‘pianis¬ 
simo’ by virtually crawling under the stand. As 
the volume increased, he reappeared from his 
hiding place and grew in stature, assuming 
almost the proportions of a giant when the 
orchestra reached full volume, he would raise 
himself up on his toes—in fact, a veritable 
perpetuum mobile”. Imperious and exacting, 
Bectlioveri would impress his will on the 
orchestra by an endless variety of gesticula¬ 
tions. 

Roi>crt Haven Schaufller hailed Beethoven 
as “the man who freed music”. How did he 
free music He was the last of the Viennese 
classicists and first of the romanticists. 
His works marked the close of the 
classical period. Before his lime it was 
not usual to endeavour to express emotion or 
atmosphere in instrumental music. He broke 
with the past by abandoning the minuet and 
Ijy introducing his own free scherzo in its 
place. No doubt he was brought up in the 
classical tradition, but we must remember that 
he learnt the rules to find the best way of 
breaking them. The distinctive features of 
Beethoven’s musical language were their cross¬ 
rhythms with syncopations and sudden sfor- 
zando and the crescendos that led not to a 
fortissimo but unexpectedly and in the form 
of an illusion to a piano or pianissimo. He 
gave to the symphony a new richness of expre¬ 
ssion by striking a balance between expression 
and form. Beethoven’s musical descriptions 
of rising passion are unparalleled. “He direc¬ 
ted music away from harmony and atmos¬ 
phere and concentrated interest on energy and 
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dynamic action. He leavened and widened 
*he sphere of man’s emotion as great philoso¬ 
phers and poets have extended the sphere of 
man’s intellectual activity.” 

Universal Language 

The range of keys within which the compo¬ 
sers of sonatas and symphonies before Beetho¬ 
ven confined themselves was very narrow. 
Another of Beethoven’s innovations had 
respect to the connection of the different 
su!)jc(:ls or clauses, llis predecessors were in 
the habit of sepaiating their clauses than of 
coiincrtiiig ihcin. An innovation of great 
importaticc in the fiiiaii*, for which no prece¬ 
dent ran l>r found, was the introduction of 
the chorus. MorrovjT. each piece and each 
movement of Beethoven liad its own indivi¬ 
duality and he rarely repealed. He used 
variations to a great extent. 

Beethoven spoke a language no one had 

spoken before and treated of things no one 
had drearm of before : yci It seemed as though 
he were speaking ol matters long familiar, in 
*)iio’s mother ttuigue, as though he touched 
upon emotions one ha<l lived through in sonic 
former cxistciu-c, acc<jrdiiig to Dannreniher. 

In respect of stylistic origins, Beethoven 
was not a revolutionary m the ordinary s<'nse. 
His style has been called polyphonic. He 
developed music as he fouiul it. His ninsic 
has been described “Heroic Style” on account 
of his admiraik>n for the French school of 
opera composers of his time. From the 
French he borrowed the idea of fanfare 
motives that reverberated throughout his work. 
From an ethical viewpoint Beethoven was 
naturally drawn to .subjects of epic or heroic 
grandeur and attempted to illustrate them in 
music by numerous meaas. 

The Shakespeare of music, Beethoven had a 
perfect command of pregnant melodic phra¬ 
seology and of a varied, original, and some¬ 
times daring.harmonic idiom with such a sense 


of the innate principles of form as went far 
beyond a mere successful adherence to the 
convention of balance and variety of material 
and key. His ability to imagine his melodics 
and harnKinies in garbs of glowing instnimcn- 
lal colour was unparalleled. 

Music did not come to Beethoven as a 
magician’s mango. He was never out without 
llis .sketchbook to store up themes and idea*. 
Musical ideas developed in the form of a 
canon alsr» occur in some of the notes with 
amusing rhymes and puns he sent to his 
friends. He was fond of improving canons in 
this way “Beethoven's masic wa.s under cons¬ 
tant development because it expressed an 
attitude towards life which opened the way to 
nnlimitcd advancement”, says J. W. N. 
Sullivan. 

“1 live only in my music, and no sooner 
is one thing done th<xn the next is liegun. As 
I am now writing 1 often work at three and 
four things at once”, wrote Beethoven in 1801. 
He took three years to write the three 
Rasoumovsky string quartets. Similarly it 
took 3 year.s for completing the great MISA 
SOLFMNLS written for Prince Nicolas Galit¬ 
sin intended for the enthronement of his pupil 
the Archduke Rud«>lph as archbishop of 
Olonionc in 1820. 

File world's fittest symphonies and orches¬ 
tras an* amongst the nine of each that he . 
wrote, its tmest pinafortc sonatas amongst hU ' 
32, atid its finest string tpiarlets among his 17. 
The first symphony was first performed at the 
Halburg tlicatrc in Vienna on April 2, 1800 
and the Secotid symphony was first perfoimcd 
at Theatre an der Wien on April 5, 1803. The 
Third symphony, was first performed at the 
residence of Prince I.obkowitii in March 1807. 
The Fourth Symphony was composed in 1807. 
The Fifth and Sixth symphonies were composed 
in 1812 and the Seventh performed in Decem¬ 
ber 1813. The Eight Symphony, an orgy of 
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rhythm in which Beethoven most clearly 
showed us his true nature, was first performed 
at Archduke Rudolph’s house on February 
27, 1814. The Ninth Symphony was written 
in 1824. 

“With the “Rroica” (his third symphony), 
he established his posithm as a great compo¬ 
ser. 'Fhe unity of purpose he here achieved 
within a long and diverse structure is truly 
staggering, even today. In the first movement 
alone the structural invention and cogency 
went far Ix-yond what even Mozart had 
achieved in his “Jupiter” symphony, and the 
second movement—a vast funeral March—has 
an overwhelmingly tragic emotional content. 
But the “Eroica” was followetl by six ctjually 
great symphonies, each one as varied, as inven¬ 
tive, as unified as the others. The ninth 
symphony is significant in both its length and 
finale. Mere Beethoven crowns three superb ins¬ 
trumental movements with a choral movement 
that, as well as summing up all that has gone 
before, expresses in music the joy in existence 
more ecstatically than any other work. 

The burning intensity of Beethoven’s genius 
is just as evident in the chamber music. His 
quartets are (he product of a revolutionary 
age in which the social graces and formal 
restraint of the 18th cent, were thrown offin 
a search for more personal mode of expression. 
The early op. 18 set. and the Razoumovsky 
quartets, op. 59, go even beyond the range of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s works in the medium 
but it was in his late quartets, his final musical 
testament, that Beethoven refined and distilled 
his art for posterity. No w’ords can possibly 
describe their unique quality, but any and 
every chance should be taken to make their 
acquaintance : the cffori rc(iuired will be 
more than amply rewarded. 

“The early piano concertos do not reach 
quite this level of attainment, but the last 
three, together with the violin concerto, are 


on a par with the finest of the symphonies 
and quartets, as well as being coasiderable 
test of the performers’ technique. The Triple 
Concerto for piano, violin, and cello is an 
unusual and rewarding work. Beethoven’s 
grandest choral work—and one of the most 
noble in existence—is the Mass in D ( Mtssa 
Sofemnis ). Its vast scale and sublime utterance 
often defeat performers, but when it is success¬ 
fully done there is more spiritually uplifting 
e.xpcrience for the listener”, says Pears 
cyclopaedia in its 78ih ediliiion. 

In Ills symphonies and chamber work 
Beethoven adhered to the four-movement 
plan of Haydn and Mozart, and used the 
piano sonata for a great variety of experi¬ 
ments in musical forms, possibly because he 
was himself a pianist and therefore was able 
tn give immediate expression to his ideas at 
the keyboard. In most of his piano variations 
Beethoven followed his predecessors, particu¬ 
larly Mozart, in the practice of maintaining 
the main outlines of the theme that become 
progressively transformed by figures. 

FIDELK), the only opera Beethoven 
wrote and which earned him the ‘Martyr’s 
Crown’ as he confessed hioiself, is a simple 
escape story that was transformed by 
Beethoven's creative fire into a universal 
symbol of liberty, the composer identifying 
himself with the struggle for freedom from 
tyranny and release from darkness. The 
Fidelia der die ehellehe Llebe (in 3 Acts ) was 
first performed at the Theatre an dcr Wien 
in Vienna on November 20, 1805 with Anna 
Mildner. The form of the work remained 
unbalanced. ‘ Beginning as a simple setting 
of a popular escape story this conventional 
s/ngsf>le/ is convulsed by the electric current 
of Beethoven’s human passion from comedy 
thriller into an uneven but magnificent expre¬ 
ssion of faith in liberty and loathing of 
tyranny. Not only do the individual charae- 
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ters transcend themselves and become univer¬ 
sal’ symbols ; the opera itself has become 
symbol of liberty and has frequently been 
chosen by opera houses after destruction or 
closure by war”, says a critic. Beethoven 
made sketches for V'estos Meur to a Hljretto by 
Schikanedar, and wrote some of the witches’ 
chorus for Macbeth. He contemplated many 
other subjects including faust. Beethoven’s 
thought was usually too deep for words : that 
is why he did not write more operas. 

Last Testment 

Beethoven crowned the achievements of 
Mozart and Haydn and each of his major 
works still defined a worhi of its own more 
sharply than did the cantatas of Bach, the 
operas of Handel or the symphonies of his 
masters. 

The maestro received the Blessed sacra¬ 
ments of the church on 24th March 1827 anrl 
sank into an apparent coma at his Schwarzsa- 
panicrplaiz lodgings. Within a few hours 
locks of his hair were cut ofT by visitors for 
keeping as mementos. He <iied on Monday, 
March 26, 1827 at 5.45 P.M. at the age of 56. 
Dr. Wagner conducted the post-mortem 
examination on the evening of the 27th. His 
funeral took place on 29th March at 3 P.M. 
The coffin was borne by 8 members of the 
opera, a choir of 16 men singers and 4 trom¬ 
bones alternately sang and played two Equal! 
of Beethoven. His mortal remains were 
cremated at the Wahringer cemetery. 

Gradually the composer’s grave fell into 
neglect and in 1883 the Gesel/schoft der Musik- 
ffeunde undertook to exhume and rebury the 
remains. This was done on October 13 and 
Beethoven’s monument now consists of a large 
flat iron sailing and herded by an 
stone covering the grave, surrounded by 
an obelisk in stone bearing a lyre, the usual 
emblem of eternity, and the simple name 
Beethoven. 


‘^Plaudlte, amid, comedia finita e$t”(AppUud, 
my friends, the comedy is over ). These were 
his last words. “I feel as if I had written 
scarcely more than a few notes. I hope still 
to bring a few grand works into the world, 
and then like an old ch^d, to end 
my earthly course somewhere amongst good 
people.” This was his la-st testament. 

Beethoven’s personal effects such as furni¬ 
ture, clothes, the pianos etc. were sold by 
public auction on .April 3, 1827, His musical 
eflcTt,s were sold on November 5 and the day 
following by auction for 1193 florins. These 
itjcluded 50 lots of sketches and notebooks, 73 
autographs, 40 copies of unpublished works. 
Mis Clonvcrsation Books and diaries were sold 
for one guilder and 20 kreutzer ! This was 
the treatment meted out to Beethoven who 
was always engaged in pressing out delicious 
nectar for mankind like a Bacchus. Fortunate¬ 
ly, more than 5,000 p.agcs of his all-important 
sketches have been preserved today. Two of 
the many pianos the composer used for 
creating his ina>terpieces are today preserved 
at his original home at Bunngassc, Bonn. A 
complete edition of Beethoven’s works was 
publislicd in 24 volumes in 1862-65 with a 
supplement in 1888 from Leipzig. 

Celebrations In Germany 

The 27lh Beethoven Festival, comprising 
three musical cycles of 8-to-lO days each 
beginning from May and ending on Decem¬ 
ber 16-17th will feature celebrated conductors 
and orchestras who will perform Beethoven’s 
symphonic and chamber mtisic. Philharmo¬ 
nic orchestras from Berlin, Vienna, Leningrad 
and Amsterdam, playing to the batons of star 
conductors like Herbert von Karanjan, Karl 
Boehm, Eugen Jochum and others, will be 
the main features of the three cycles in Bonn, 
These concert programmes will be topped off 
with a Beethoven Prize awarded to the winner 
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of a competition in which 108 conductors 
from ali over the world have entered. 

During the Festival, the main centre of 
attraction for the foreign visitors to the 
Federal Kepublic of Germany will be the 
Bccthf)vcn Memorial in Bonn —the composer’s 
I8th century house in the Bonngassc where 
among other things two of the many pianos 
Beethoven used in composing his wt)rks have 
been preserved. For the more serious student 
of musicology, the Beethoven archives display 
a complete collection c)f photographs, original 
works, documents, notchooks and letters 
throwing light on the little-known aspects of 
the compt)scr’s life. 

On the internaticmal level, comemorative 
postage stamps will highlight the Beethoven 
year. A mobile exhibition of ilociimcniary 
films, tape recordings, books and long-playing 
discs about the German (Composer will go 
rounri the British and the Swedish capitals. 

According to a Reuter message from Berlin 
dated .\ugusl 3, Beethoven has beaten jazz, pop, 
soul and beat music to head German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic’s best selling records list. The 
state-owned record company, Vcb Deutsche 
SchallpJattcn plans to issue records of his entire 
works, an effort described by Deputy Odture 
Minister Dr. Werner Rckw'itz as “unique”. 
The first 40 records have sold 600,000 
copies so far, more than any other 
classical or m<)dern composer available 
at Berlin. By September 80 out of a grand 
total of 120 Beethoven records will have 
been released and the remaining 40 in 1971. 
Prof. H. G. Uszkoreit, recently disclosed that 
his company was working solely from original 
Beethoven scores or, if these were not available, 


from first editions authorised by the composer 
himself. The Company plans to record 
Beethoven’s violin concerto with either Russia’s 
David Oistrakh or Karel Suk of Czechoslovakia 
as soloist. Rumania’s Radu Aldulescu will play 
all the cello sematas, and GDR’s Dieter Zechi- 
lin the piano sonatas, The cost of the complete 
edition of Beethoven’s work will amount to 
1,560 (about R.s 2,808) and the company 
has already sold licences for the complete 
editiem to some of the world’s leading record 
companies. Publishing houses are planning the 
reissvie of an 1840 Beethoven biography. 
Romain Rollaiid’s criiictd works on tlu: com¬ 
poser and the complete edition of Beethoven’s 
conversation books. At the cighl-day fesiival 
and a two-day international conference in 
the GDR, nine symphonies will be played by 
six different orchestras, including the Tonin- 
grad philharmonic, and the Berlin -syinphony 
orchestra. fhe Missa .Solemnis and opera 
Fidclio arc also to lie performed, and limil 
Gilels, the Russian pianist, will be among the 
soloists during the festival. 

Four talented Indian pianists from Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras recently (jualified them¬ 
selves for top honours in the All-India 
Bcetliovcn Piano Contest that wasjoiiitly spon¬ 
sored hy the eight regional centres of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan in India. The finals of the 
competition, held to commemorate the 
Beethoven Bi-Centenary Celebrations, drew 
35 participants who have an excellent account 
of their musical talent in Calcutta. The first 
four prizes were shared by Mr. N. Chinoy, 
Miss M. L. Fernandes of Bombay, Mr. R. 
Bharucha of Calcutta and Miss £. Abrahams 
of Madras. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIAN PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER 


Dr. J. N. LAL 


The unforluiiaie division in ihc Congress 
Party created on account of the nomination 
of Dr. N. Sanjiva Reddy by the Congress 
Parliamentary Board as its Presidential 
candidate in the recent presidential election 
had sparked olT many conlrovarsies which 
touch some of the vital aspects of tlie func¬ 
tioning of parliajnentary Govt, in India. One 
of them is tiic relation between the President 
and the Prime Minister. 

The relations between the Indian President 
and the Prime Minister have been quite 
cordial in the past, The President functioning 
as a constitutional head of the slate and the 
Prime Minister enjoyitig the real powers. 
This had led many to believe that this pattern 
of relation was not otily the one that was 
desired Ijy the makers of the (Constitution 
but had been also supported by the conven¬ 
tions of the last nineteen years. No sane man 
is going to place reliance on this hel'rf 
after many healthy conventions were thrown 
to the winds in the states after the fourth 
general election and after so many happenings 
both at the Centre and in the stales which 
go against the wishes of the Constitution 
makers. 

In order to know the correct relationship 
between the two high offices we arc left with 
no choice but to look to the various consti¬ 
tutional provisions having a bearing on their 
relationship and to analyse various extra¬ 


constitutional factors which guide the relation¬ 
ship in practice. 

The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
President and holds office during his pleasure*. 
There is nothing in the constitution to suggest 
in so many \vor<ls, that the discretion of the 
Presitlcnl is limited. Yet certain articles of 
the Constitution indicate that the discretion 
of (he prcsid<‘nl will not be so utifeiiercd as 
it might appear on the face of it because the 
(.Constitution requires the Prime Minister to 
satisfy at least two qualifications. First, he 
must command the confidence of the House 
of tlic People. It is so because the Council 
of Mini.'ilcrs of which he is the head has been 
made collectively responsible to that Housed. 
Sccojid, lie should be a member of either 
House of i’arliaincni or become one within 
six months of his appoiiiLtneui as a Miiibter, 
because there Is a provi.sion that a Minister 
-shall cease t<i be a Minister if he does 
not become a member of Parliament 
within six months of his appointment as a 
Minister'. The term ‘Minister’ applies to 
Prime Minister also. This ipsofacto implies 
that the Prime Minister must possess those 
qualifications which arc required for a 
Member of Parliament. 

Subject to these qualifications, the Presi¬ 
dent is free tu appoint anybody as Prime 
Minister. For in.stance, he may appoint any 
person as Prime Minister, who is for the time 
being not a member of cither House of Parlta- 
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ment, or who is a member of the Council 
of Stale after his appointment. Nothing in 
the Constitution forbids the President to 
adopt any of the above courses if the circum¬ 
stances so require. Not only that, the Presi¬ 
dent can, if he finds it necessary or expedient, 
appoint even that person, as Prime Minister, 
who does not enjoy the c onfidence of the 
House of the People. Such a person, if 
appointed, can easily carry on, as Prime 
Minister, so long as he has not to face the 
House of the People. And he ran easily do 
without facing that House for six months. 

In actual practice, the President’s rhoire, 
in this matter, will normally be limited, not 
so much because of the constitutional require¬ 
ments as on accouju of practical political 
considerations. If a political parly has a 
clear majority in the House of the People and 
has a recognised leader, the President is 
expected to appoint that leader of the majo¬ 
rity party as Prime Minister, even if he, for 
the moment is not a member of either House 
of Parliament or is member of the Council 
of State. This situation actually arose when 
after the death of Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
the Congress Party which was in majority in 
the House of the People elected Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, as its leader. If, however, no party 
gains a majority or, the majority party docs 
not have a recognised leader, the President 
has the discretion to appoint anybody as 
Prime Minister who, in his opinion, shall 
command the confidence ol the House of the 
People. When the political sitution does not 
make the choice of the Prime Minister clear, 
the Constitution expects the President to 
exercise his own discretion iii the matter. 

There is a section of opinion which, 
following the practice of some of the 
Western democracies, holds that the Prime 
Minister should, in accordance with the 



House i. e. the House of the People. But the 
Constitution as we have seen above, places 
no such bar against a member of the Council 
of State to be appointed as Prime Minister, 
Besides, there are two other factors which 
suggest that the Prime Minister need not 
necessarily belong to the House of the People. 
First in India, unlike in Enland, the Prime 
Minister, even if he belongs to the Rajya 
Sabha, will be equally available to the House 
of the People* for answering questions, 
explaining policies and taking part in the 
debates and discussions. Second, the prac¬ 
tices in the States have clearly established that 
the leader of the parly need not necessarily 
belong to the Lower House.'* At Union 
level too, this was confirmed when Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, a member of the Council of State, 
was appointed as Prime Minister in January, 
1966. 

The President has had to face no serious 
problem in this regard so far. So long as 
Jawahar La! Nehru was alive, he was in view 
of his unchallenged position in the party and 
the position of his parly in the Parliament, 
an obvious choice. Though after every 
General Election to the House of the People 
he used to be formally elected as the leader 
of the Congress party in Parliament, everybody 
knew that it was a mere formality. When, 
however, Jawahar Lai Nehru died on May 
27, 1964, it was, quite a problem before the 
President as to who was to be appointed as 
Prime Minister. Within hours after the 
death of Jawahar Lai Nehru the President 
appointed Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, the 
Senior-most Minister in the defunct Council 
of Ministers, as Prime Minister.® It is to be 
noted that he was not, as later events proved 
the recognised leader of the Party. He was 
appointed as Prime Minister either because 
lie was the senior-most member of the out¬ 
going cabinet or because he was, as the 
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reports suggested, recommended to be appoin¬ 
ted as P. M. by the members of the defunct 
cabinet. Undoubtedly, the course adopted 
by the President saved the country from a lot 
of unnecessary trouble. But it is open to 
question whether the President was bound 
to appoint the senionnost member or Uie one 
recommended by the outgoing cabinet. There 
was no constitutional compulsion on the 
President to adopt the course that he did. 
The old cabinet, in the eyes of the Constitu¬ 
tion, ceased to exist the moment. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru died. The President was, as a 
matter of fact, free to assess the political 
situation and decide for himself who among 
the Congress leaders would command the 
confidence of the House of the People. To 
infer from the incident lliat the President is 
bound to appoint as Prime Minister either 
the seiiiormost Minister of the outgoing 
cabinet or its nominee is untenable constitu¬ 
tionally and politically too. Yet some one 
had to be appointed as Prime Minister 
because it would have been unconstitutional 
for the President if he had carried on the 
country’s administration without a Council 
of Ministers, because the Coitsiilution provides 
that there shall be a Council of Ministers, 
which means the Contitution does not 
viflualue a condition in which tlie President 
could act without a Council of Ministers. 
Under the cricumtances, when the majority 
party, was not In a position to be clear about 

its> leader, the President could constitutionally 
appoint anybody as ftrime Minister to carry 
on the country’s administration till the Con- 
gresa party made its choice. He was free to 
consult anybody, or not to consult anybody at 
alL That he appinted Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, 
t-ha senior-most- Minister of the outgoing 
coimoil of^Mimstecs, is not conclusive to prove 
that!bO'unbound to appoint the nominee of 
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the outgoing council of Ministers. On the 
other hand, it proves the contrary. The 
later events showed it only too clearly that 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda was not the leader of the 
Congress party in parliament, nor was he an 
aspirant or claimant. He admitted tliat he 
had ‘stepped into the breach’ for only so long 
as tfic Congress party in Parliament did not 
elect its leader^. From May 27, 1964, when 
he was sworn in as Prime Minister, to June 9, 
when a new Council of Ministers with Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shasiri as Prime Minister, took office 
Mr. .Nanda was Prime Minister of the country 
without.being the leader of the majoriiy party 
in Parliament. The same situation arose after 
Mr. Shastri’.s death on January 11, 1966. 
Mr. Nanda had to be sworn in a second lime 
as tlic Prime Minister of India. Does it not 
show that in a situation in which the choice of 
the leader is not clear, the President is free to 
appoint anybody as Prime Minister ? 

U is interesting to note that in 1964, all 
Congressmen including tlic Congress Members 
of Parliament were not of one opinion as to 
how the leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
IWiy should be elected. While one group 
held that the choice of the leader should be 
left to the Congrc.ss members of Parliament, 
another group wanted the All India Congress 
Coinmiticc to nominate the leader. Ulti¬ 
mately. it was decided that the Congress 
l^resident should find out w-lxich leader had 
the support of the majority of the congress 
Members of Parliament and indicate his name, 
and then he should be unanimously elected as 
leader of the Congress party in Parliament. 
The Congress President, K. Kamraj consulted 
the important leaders of the party including 
the Congress Members of Parliament and 
the State Chief Ministers, and came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri 
had the support of the majority. He indicated 
the choice to the Congress Members of 
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Parliament who elected Mr. Shastri as their 
leader unanimously at a meeting of the 
Congress party in Parliament. However, in 
1966, after Mr. Lai Bahadur Sliastri’s death, 
no such unanimity could be .achieved and the 
Congress Parly in Parliament elected Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi as leader, in a regular way. 

According to the Constitution, a formal 
vote of confidence is not requird before a 
person’s appointment as Prime Minister. 
Someliincs it is suggested that a provision for 
a formal vote of confidence should be made 
in the Constitution. I’liat would not be 
proper because it would fetter the discretion 
of the President which may prove fatal to the 
vital interests of the country in certain 
circumstances. 

Although the choice of Prime Minister is 
formally made by the President and the 
Constitution does not impose any fetters on 
his discretion in this respect, except that the 
person chosen should command the confi¬ 
dence of the House of the people, in practice, 
there would be a number of other considera¬ 
tions which would determine the choice ol 
the Prime Minister in India. For instance, 
he should be ihc leader of his own party if 
there is a majority parly in the House of the 
People; he should carry the confidence of the 
Slate Governmenis also, considering the 
intricate fedcr.al system of the country. This 
has been, as wc say, amply demonstrated at 
the lime of the election of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, as leader of the congress parly in 
Parliament. Chief Ministers also played a 
very vital role in the election of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. Chief Ministerss declared their 
support and pitched their tents in Delhi to 
canvass for .her. Mr. K. Santhanam has 
rabed objections against this role of the State 
Chief Ministers^, but in a federal structure 
ihb cannot be avoided. 


Oiimissal of the Prime Minister 

As regards the dismissal of the Prime Minister, 
the Constitution is quite clear that he holds 
officeduring the pleasure of the President, which 
means that the President can dismiss a Prime 
Minister at any time. However, since tht 
Constitution has provided for a Parliamentary 
Government making the Prime Minister and 
his Council of Ministers collectively respon¬ 
sible to the Lower House of Parliament, it is 
held that the President cannot dismiss a Prime 
Minister ; only the I.ok Sabha can remove 
him after passing a formal vole of no con¬ 
fidence. This is the practice in most of the 
counlrics with a parliamentary form of 
government. It was cxpcctctl by the consti¬ 
tution makers and it is even now hoped by 
the champions of parliamentary democracy 
in India llial this practice would grow in 
India also. Many as a mailer of fact hold 
that this is implied in the scheme of things 
provided in the constitution. No occasion 
for such a dismissal has arisen so far but it is 
difficult to agree with this contention keeping 
in view the poliiical conditions in India and 
the many unfortunate developments that have 
taken place in the states, particularly after 
the fourth general elections, involving dis¬ 
missal of Chief Ministers by Governors. 

Situations may be visualised in which the 
President may dismiss a Prime Minbtcr inspite 
of the constitution and the so called conven¬ 
tions. The circumstances in which the 
President may take that step, would be deter¬ 
mined by the practical forces operating at the 
time and not by the Constitution. 

To say that the dbmissal of a Prime 
Minister would be unconstitutional and the 
President would be impeached for it will not 
be of much avail, because what b unconsti¬ 
tutional has not been precisely defined in the 
constitution. A 2/3rd majority in each House 
of Parliament is necessary to impeach a 
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President. It is this majority which would 
ultimately decide about the constitutionality 
of the President’s factions. Thus, if a Presi¬ 
dent is sure of avoiding impeachment, he may 
dismiss a Prime Minister even though he might 
be enjoying the majority support in the 
Lower House. 

The convention that a constitutional head 
of a slate cannot dismiss a Prime Minister 
enjoying ihc support of the majority in the 
Lower House is a matter of policy and not 
of Constitution, hecaus in no constitution is 
it written that a head of the state cannot 
dismiss a prime minister. The real check on 
the President in this matter comes from a 
consensus among the political parties and the 
people, if all political parties and most of 
the people, irrespective of their ideological 
differences arc of the firm view that the head 
of the slate cannot dismiss a prime minister, 
the head of the stale would never take that 
step. This is the case in Ltigland. Is there 
a consensus among our political parties and 
the people on this point ? No. there is not. 
as is evident from ilie recent demand of the 
Jan Sang and Swalanlra parties for the dis¬ 
missal of the prime minister. They would 
not find anything constitutionally wrong in 
this ; they would rather feel that the President 
has done his duty if Prime Minister Jridirii 
Gandhi is dismissed. 

In other circumstances the impeacliment 
provisions might be taken as an enrouvaging 
provision for taking this extreme step. For 
instance, if a President feels that a Prime 
Minister is bent upon following an unconsti¬ 
tutional course or is pursuing a policy which 
is detrimental to the basic interests of the 
nation or is working to further his party’s 
interests as against those of the nation he may 
dismiss the prime minister for avoiding the 
very impeachment, because if he allows such 
a prime minister to function, other parties 


might take it that the President has failed in 
his duty of protecting the Constitution for 
which he must be impeached. 

Many other situations of this nature can 
be imagined in which the President might be 
inclined to take this step inspitc of the consti¬ 
tution and sometimes because of the 
constitution. For example, if a prime minister 
refused to resign after a formal vote of no- 
confidence has been passed against him, the 
President may dismiss him. 

-Stich fears arc not empty fears and unfor¬ 
tunately the country’s politics is heading 
towards a time when the President may 
eventually take tliis step. The possibility of 
such a step being taken will lie greatest when 
the President and the Prime Minister belong 
to two parties wliich are known for their 
extreme views. 

Duties of the Prime Minister 

In his day to day functioning as Prime 
Minister, he has to perform certain duties in 
relation to the President which arc as 
follows : 

(j) It is a duty of the Prime Minister to 
communicate to the President all decisions 
relating to the aclniiiiistratioii of the country 
and proposals for legislation. The Prime 
Minister is ilius the chief spokesman of the 
council of ministers and the sole channel of 
communication between (he President and the 
council of ministers. 

(ii) Another duty of the Prime Minister is to 
furnish any other information relating to the 
administration of the Union or proposals for 
legislation, which the President may demand.'*’ 
(Lii) A third duly of the Prime Minister is to 
submit for reconsideration of the Council of 
Ministers, if asked by the President, any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by 
an individual minister but which has not been 
considered by the Council." This clause is 
primarily meant to ensure collective respon- 
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sibility but it does not j'ivc the President any 
power to get a (lucslicm rrop«“ncd if the same 
has been coasidered and dcei<ied by the 
council. Since, normally it is the business 
of the Prime Minister to ensure collective 
re.sponsibility, it would have been better if the 
President were not brought in the picture on 
this point, because the President may make 
use of this power ill a way that might prove 
very embarrassing to the Prime Minister. 

Inspite of the fact tiiat the President 
possesses vast powers under the constitution 
and the Prime Minister may be appointed 
and dismissed by the President at his discre¬ 
tion ; in actual practice it has been the Prime 
Minister who has dominated the whole 
political field. It was not President Rajendta 
Prasad who ‘selected’ the Prime Minister but 
rather Prime Minister Nehru along W'ith his 
colleagues wlio ‘selected’ die President. 'I'he 
personality of Ft. Nehru was so dominating 
that President was reduced to a rulibcr-stamp. 
The impact has been so great that it was 
believed that the personality of ilic Piimc 
Minister, and not the constitutional provision, 
would determine (he actual powers of the 
President. 

Inspile of llie vast powers that llie Presi¬ 
dent possessed under llhe ronsiitution he had 
been almost reduced to a nominal figure head, 
'I’he responsibility for tliis rested on Pt. 
Jawaliar Lai Nehru who held that the 
President had a place of great respect but 
not of power and authority. The Prime 
Minister became the real head of the execu¬ 
tive ; the President always acted upon the 
advice of the Prime Minister*'^. The President 
had been reduced to a shadow ; the substance 
being the Prime Minister'-’. 

But Prime Minister Nehru showed utmost 
rcpect and regard to the President and tried 
to majee his ofHce one of dignity. He used 
to see him frequently and discuss current state 


matters and developments. He often wrote 
to the President.He consulted the Preei** 
dent on almost all important affairs of the 
state. Their relations were very friendly and 
cordial. This, however, does not give a clear 
picture of the pattern of relationship between 
the Prime Minister and the President, because, 
apart from occupying these high offices, they 
were old friends, bound by tics of mutual 
regard and affection. It is difficult to assess 
the impact of constitutional provisions on 
their relationship because Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru said that he consulted the President 
more as an old colleague than as the 
President.'® 

Insptie of the very cordial relations that 
existed between Nehru and Prasad, the latter 
did not hesitate to express his views to Nehru 
on matters on which he differed from him.** 
It is a thing of common knowledge that he 
lield different views from those of Prime 
Minister Nehru on the Hindu Code Bill and 
he made it known to him. Similarly he wrote 
a letter to Nehru, reviewing with a critical 
eye the Government’s policy in regard to 
Land Reforms, Co-operative Farming, State 
Trading in Food Grains, Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Educated Unemployment and the 
country’s educational programme.*^ Similarly 
Dr. Prasad did not like Pandit Nehru’s hurry 
and speed in social matters. He did not like 
the Chief Justices of Slates to officiate for 
Governors during the latters’ absence ; he also 
did not like the Defence Minister doing too 
much touring in foreign countries.** 

These views of the President which were 
different from those of the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru are known to have little or no 
effect on Nehru. Dr. Prasad did not go 
beyond expressing opinion because he did 
not want to create any constitutional crisis. 
Whether this was constitutionally proper or 
not, this at least sa^d the country from a 
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high level clash relating to constitutional 
rights. Yet there was a common feeling that 
Dr. Prasad’s views deserved greater and more 
careful consideration at the hands of the 
Prime Minister than they were given. For 
instance, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, as President 
had given timely warnings to the Prime 
Minister Nehru against the designs of China ; 
hut they went unheeded. Since the views of 
Dr. Prasad about Chinese designs proved to 
be correct, as later events showed, the people 
have naturally been led to think that had the 
views of the President been given sufficient 
weight at the proper time, tlie country would 
have l>cen saved from the aggression of 1962. 
This has naturally raised doubts ai)out the 
pattern of relationship between the President 
and the Prime Minister, established during 
the regime of Nchr»i as Prime Minister. 
There is a feeling in the country that tins 
particular pattern was established because 
Dr. Prasad was not strong enough to exercise 
his powers and that had he been .strong, an 
entirely different pattern of relationship would 
have emerged. 

It is, therefore, difficult to say whether 
other Presidents placed differently would stop 
just where Dr. Prasad slopped. Many sincere¬ 
ly feel that a strong Prc.sidcnt would not slop 
there and would assert himself on the strength 
of his powers. It is felt that “there is still a 
danger of reversion of roles if a strong minded 
President and a week Prime Minister happened 
to occupy the two top offices.^**” Wc have had 
the experience of the Prime Minister’s domi¬ 
nating the whole political scene including 
the President, therefore, it is a little difficult 
for US to imagine a situation in which the 
Iheeidtnt may dominate the whole scene 
iAcluding the Prime Minister. 

It is just possible that a President may 
rely on the letters of the Constitution and 
tfy to act as the sole repository of all powers. 


Similarly a Prime Minister, basing his case 
solely on the support of the parliamentary 
majority and the constitutional conventions 
may regard himself to be the master of the 
situation and start making basic changes in 
the Constitution or the country’s social and 
political life. The one is as the other. This 
may not, however, create any real difficulty 
so long as the combination of a weak 
Presidcjit and a strong Prime Minister, or 
vicc-versa, is available. Our executive 
containing (he traits of both the Presidential 
and Parliamentary executives, would lean 
towarrls the former when there is a strong 
President, and towards the latter when there 
is a strong Prime Minister. It is contended 
in this context, rather seriously, that had 
Jawaliar bal Nehru been President of India, 
llie character of our executive would not 
remained Parliamentary as it had been with 
him as Prime Minister. 

In case Parliamenta became a multiparty 
legislature, absolute majority would be a rare 
thing. Such a slate of bffairs would lead to 
coalition Governments. The Presidency and 
Prime Ministership would tlien in all proba¬ 
bility be {lisiribulcd between the main parties 
of the coalitio!!. Its stronger constituent, 
bargaining from a position of strength, may 
prefer Presidency, as it is a securer office. 
“Moreover, it will try to make it really strong 
in order to he in a commanding position.*®” 
This division of power between different 
political parties will put the working of the 
Constitution in jeopardy because when both 
top men do not belong to the same political 
party, the Prime Minister may hesitate to give 
many a secret information to the President. 

The real difficulty may crop up when the 
President and the Prime Minister arc both 
strong, having balanced support in Parliament 
and about equal prestige and popularity in 
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the country. In a situation in which the 
majority of the Council of State is with the 
President, and that of the House of the People 
naturally with the Prime Minister, it would 
start a test of strength between the Prcsitlent 
and the Prime Minister. It is to be seen how 
things get shaped in such circumstances, 
whether it is the President or the Prime 
Minister who emerges as dominant. It is 
therefore, argued that the chance of a conflict 
between the President and the Prime Minister 
is not completely ruled i>ut. 

“Sometimes a Presitleiit. by his democratic 
appeal, may command greater respect and 
support from the people than a Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. Conversely a Prime 
Minister and his colleagues may very often 
reflect public opinion more accurately than a 
President. In such circumstances con¬ 

flicts may arise, and reliance on the British 
Constitution in this setting may not prove 
helpful in resolving^ these conflicts.-’” Tliis 
confused relationship may be a potential 
source of trouble.-- 

'I'hc fact is that both the Prcsitlcni and 
the Prime Minister have their own different 
sources of strength. The soursc of the Presi¬ 
dent's powers is the Constitution, wliereas 
the strength of the Prime Minister depends 
upon political factors. If a Prime Minister 
has the confidence of his parly ( which is in 
majority in the Lok Sabha ) the President 
normally shcuild not interfere in the work of 
the Prime Minister. On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister must also realise that the 
President is under oath to protect the Consti¬ 
tution and serve the country and the Constitu¬ 
tion gives him sufficient powers to perform 
his duty and therefore he should not do any 
thing which may be against the spirit of the 
Constitution or the interest of the country. 
A President, who tries to interfere with svich 
a Prime Minister, would be misusing bis 


powers thereby compelling the Prime Minister 
to resign or proceed to impeach the President. 
If the Prime Minister has sufficient backing 
in the country, either of the above two courses 
adopted by the Prime Minister w'ill be 
embarassing to the President. Similarly, a 
Prime Minister who acts against the interests 
of the nation or the principles of the Consti¬ 
tution, would be, in a (way. Inviting the 
President to do his duty of protecting the 
Constitution and serving the interests of the 
people by dismissing the Prime Miiuster and 
even dissolving tlie House of the People. 
The President if he chooses to be strong can 
use other methods also, c. g. warning, sending 
messages, calling a joint sitting of the two 
Houses or addressing any House to influence 
its decision. Viewed thus, both offices have 
been Hnke<l in a system of checks and balance 
within the framework of the Constitution, 
liach has suflicicnl power to check (he other 
from al)using his power and authority. 

On the other hand, both have been made 
intcr-dependent. Neither can do without 
having the support of the other. The Presi¬ 
dent, of course, behaving within the Consti- 
tuiiotuil framework, cannot do without a 
House of the People for a long time, and 
without a Council of Ministers at all, both of 
which will normally be behind the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister cannot function 
unless he has the co-operation of the Presi¬ 
dent because of his legal powers. But the 
source of trouble is elsewhere. Hard realities 
of politics may not always allow this balanced 
view to prevail. The President and the Prime 
Minister both will try to assert their respec¬ 
tive powers and each will try to dominate the 
other according to the political situations 
prevailing at any particular time. It may be 
said that this problem escaped the notice of 
the Constituent Assembly. Even after the 
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commencement of the Constitution the dangers 
involved in the un-cicar relations of the two 
offices have not been realised. We have seen 
how in our neighbouring countries of Burma, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia and Sudan, the 
Presidents eliminated the Prime Ministers 
with the help of the army. This situation is, 
therefore, fraught with grave dangers and the 
sooner we take steps to clarify their relations 
in unambiguous terms, the better.^^ Not to 
see (he dangers inherent in the provisions of 
our Constitution is to shut our eyes to the 
realities of politics. 
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Current Affairs 


Political Situation Elsewhere 

The Polish food t lots liave l)ecn front line 
news for many days. No one conld believe 
that a highly developed and industrially 
advanced coutUry like P«)land would suddenly 
have to face a food shortage of such dimen¬ 
sions as would start off riots in more than one 
city of that country. Moreover, Russia, 
Polantl’s neighbour and friend in need was 
there too. But apparently Russia had more 
guns than bread or butler and she was also 
not quite so mobile with her food carrying 
vehicles as she was with tanks and rocket 
carriers. It also proved that people of autho¬ 
ritarian countries are no longer as docile as 
they had been in Russia towards the beginn¬ 
ing of the communist era when inillion.s died 
of starvation in lliai land of nationalised 
farms. In 1943 when more than a million 
people died of starvation in Bengal, the 
communists of India advised people to avoid 
mass movements as that would affect the 
British War Effort against Hitler who was an 
enemy of cornmtmism. 

In Egypt ihc Russians are assisting the 
U. A. R. people to resist the Israelis by mouii- 
ting guided missiles along a certain line of 
defence. The Israelis are not trying to invade 
any new territories of the U. A. R. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. The Israelis 
donot wish to be drawn into any conflict 
with Riusia, as the guided missiles are operated 
by the soldiers of USSR. The USSR too do 
not desire a show down, as that might involve 
them in a war with the U. S. A. So things 
are at a standstill for the time being and a 
S|gte of armed peace prevails in the area. How 


long that will remain so is a matter of 
conieclurc. 

In Britain Mr. Heath is finding it dlfBcult 
to fulfil his promises of tax reduction and so 
forth. Rather, economic conditions are be¬ 
coming wor.se and Mr, Heath may have to 
face the necessity for devaluation of the Pound. 
His decision to sell arms to South Africa also 
docs not meet with the approval of the 
British public. Mr. Heath shows signs of 
lloundering and if he tries to “muddle 
through” in the traditional British manner 
he may run into a defeat in Parliamcni sooner 
ciian he normally should. 

Property Rights Under the Constitution 

K. Subba Rao, former Chief Justice of 
India discusses property rights under our 
constitution in Trivenl. After analy.sing the 
constitutional provisions relating to the 
fundamental right to property he comes to 
certain conclusion-s which we quote below ;— 

The Constitution conferred individual 
right to property and to do business on citizens 
subiect to justiciable laws of social control. 
Tlic said constitutional ideology was sought 
to be substituted by totalitarian philosophy 
in that the said amendments enabled the 
State in the exercise of its arbitrary power to 
confiscate property directly or indirectly or 
nationalise any business carried on by a 
citizen. What was more, they supported the 
release of arbitrary power from judicial checks 
in that regard. 

No doubt the Supreme Court, by construc¬ 
tion imposed certain limitations on that 
power, but they may not prove effective 
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against determined exercise of arbitrary power. 
What the Coastituent Assembly apprehended 
and provided against has actually happened. 
The makers of the Constitution and some of 
them were of the highest calibre and characler 
the Nation could produce visualized the 
situation that arbitrary power even benevolent 
might destroy property rights among others 
honestly believing it was for tlic good of the 
country though in fact it was not. 

They also knew that in modern democra¬ 
cies the executive controlled the majority of 
the Parliament, and it could push through 
any law it liked. They knew further that in 
India for a long time to come there would 
not be ciiligluened public opinion. They 
therefore provided for judicial check on both 
executive and legislative action. But it has 
proved unavailing against the strong majority 
of H single party continuously in power for 
two decades. 

Man Creates Life 

Dr. G. I*. Daniclli claims to have made a 
living cell out of chemical ingredients mixed 
by him in his own laboratory. He calls tJiis 
creation of life. In fact what he has done is 
the making of a cell wliich displayed (lie 
presence of life in it. He has therefore been 
able to make something which attracts life 
to it. A receptacle, a habitation, a favourable 
setting for life forces to take shelter in. Creating 
a material body, by putting together chemical 
constituents, which will help life to conic into 
it and display its existence, is a great achieve¬ 
ment, even if it may not be the same thing 
as creation of life. If we study the origin and 
development of life on this Earth we find 
that millions of years have passed between the 
appearance of living cells and the evolution 
of reptiles, birds and mammals. Making a 
living cell artificially and making an animal 
may require millions of attempts, experiments, 
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rejections and modifications. Man may some 
day be able to make a human body arlificially 
which will acquire nourishment and grow. 
Which will again propagate its own progeny. 
But that may take thousands tir millions of 
years or by lucky developments the artificially 
made man may appear much sooner. This is 
the age of (juick developments. From the 
discovery of tlic steam engine to the rocket 
that look man to the moon has been a matter 
of only about 200 years ! So man may make 
an artificial man sooner than one may think it 
jx^ssilde. 

-General Charles de Gaulle 

On ilic 9tli of November 1970 General de 
Chaulle, ilie greatest Frenchman after Napoleon 
died in Coloinbcy Lcs Deux Egliscs, France 
at the age of 79. He had a sudden heart 
attack while arranging to sec a I'clevision 
broadcast at about 7-JlO p.m. He ,was stand¬ 
ing near a tabic and suddenly fell forward on 
the table. The General’s wife immediately 
called a doctor and a priest ; but tiic General 
died within 15 minutes of the heart attack. 
Charles de Gavdlc w.js born on the 22nd of 
November 1890 at Lille, He passed out of the 
Kcole Mililairc de St. Cyr in 1911. He joined 
the 33rd Infantry Hcgitncni under Colonel 
Philippe Petain. The war with Germany 
broke out in 1914. He was wounded and 
was promoted to a c.aptain in 1915. He was 
wounded again and was made a prisoner of 
war by the Germans. He tried to escape but 
did not succeed. When he came back to 
France at the end of t!\c war he rejoined his 
military teaching work at St. Cyr. In 1921 he 
married Yuoune Vendrou . After this he 
went to the Ec.olc supcricurc de Guerre, Paris. 
The head instructor here believed in fortifica¬ 
tions for defence and de Gaulle believed in 
free movement. He proved his theories in 
practical demonstration and thus attracted 
the attention of the French General Staff. He 
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was opposed fo the Maginot Line idea of 
border defence. Although the highest politi¬ 
cal personages agreed with him the French did 
not change their methods and arrangements 
for defence. When the second World War 
broke out de Gaulle was a Brigadier General. 
Hejfoughi brilliantly but theFrcnch were defea¬ 
ted. Many top ranking army and government 
personnel rollaborafcci witli the Germans. 
Dc Gaulle left France secretly and took up 
his fight against the army of occupation from 
London. The radio was his weapon. The 
Free Frenchmen accepted General cle Gaulle 
as tlicir leader. The Americans tried to oust 
him from this position but it did not work 
out as planned by lite Americans. General 
dc Gaulle always remained the real leader of 
the French Resistance. 

His subsequent leadership of the French 
people had proved to be of great value to 
France. He revived the morale of the French, 
gave them back their self-respect and roused 
in their hearts a new faith which made them 
believe in a greater future for France and the 
French. He knew that no country could 
even achieve greatness in which there were 
too many political parlies and in which the 
Trade Unions were politically motivated and 
went on strike or stopped work whenever the 


political parties ordered them to do so. He 
also did not like students to make studies a 
secondary consideration in their program of 
work and to act as agents of political parties 
or secret societies which organised revolts dr 
revolutions. General dc Gaulle was rather 
unpopular with the Anglo-Americans. He 
did not like British or American interference 
in French affairs. They, the British and the 
Americans naturally wanted de Gaulle to 
give up liis command over French politics. 
Various groups grew and developed in France 
towards the later period of the de Gaulle 
regime which tried to bring off great strikes 
and revolts. Attempts were also made to 
assassinate him which did not succeed. In 
1968 the younger elements in France tried to 
oust dc Gaulle from power. His authority 
was shaken for the first time since the early 
years of the forties. But dc Gaulle look up the 
challenge and in the elections that were 
held in June 1968 dc Gaulle achieved a specta¬ 
cular victory. In 1969 he wanted to centralise 
the government still further and there was a 
referendum which rejected his proposal. 
Thereafter de Gaulle retired from politics and 
devoted himself to literary work. The first 
volume of his memoirs was published before 
his death. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 

( 20 ) 



HU meal was over soon and Kihitimohan 
Babu came in right then to see him, Rabindra¬ 
nath left the table while discussing school 
aiTairs with him. He went outside carrying 
a kind of metal broom-stick, made in Java, 
used for sweeping dry leaves. 

We could sec him all the time from our 
house. A continuous stream of visitors pour¬ 
ing in, either for consultations or for a brief 
'darshan’, to touch his feet. Already guests 
from Calcutta were trickling in for the new 
year celebrations. Mulu had gone to him in 
the afternoon, to collect his usual supply of 
old newspapers for his night-school. He used 
to sell these and buy books and papers for his 
students. When he returned with the load, 
we found some old letters thrown in with the 
pile. A few of them were quite interesting. 
A Parsee young man had written an effusive 
letter, ending it thus—“I am a Parsec, and 
ashamed of it too.” What was shameful in 
being a Parsee, remained a puzzle to me. 

Just as we were going out for our evening 
walk, two boys from Sishu Bibhag came to us, 
with an invitation to their annual literary 
meeting. They needed a few candles and we 
gave them some from our stock. We went out 
again ; there would be special evening 
prayers for the last day of the year—we did 
not wish to be late for that. But Rabindranath 
was still silting on the terrace. Kshitimohan 
babu lived next door, so we dropped in there. 
Thandi got ready and we all went together 
to the Mandir. We soon saw Rabindranath 
coiqing behind us with a cluster of boys 


following him in an orderly line. The poet 
came in right after we reached the temple and 
the Japanese gong started ringing. It seemed 
to come alive in his hands—calling all to 
prayer. No one else could ring it in that way. 

Dlnu babu had not yet returned from 
Calcutta—so there were no songs before the 
prayer. Nevertheless, Nature was festive 
outside and within the Mandir our hearts were 
filled with the Festival spirit of a coming new 
year. 

The boys gathered around the poet to touch 
his feet after the service. We could not even 
go near him. Afterwards wc saw him walk 
away towards the guest-house. We stood near 
the Sal grove and chatted with each other. 
Rabindranath returned soon after with the 
organisers of the literary meeting. They had 
planned the meeting to be held in the top floor 
of the guesthouse, but the poet refused to go 
there. They soon realised that a decorated 
venue was not as necessary for a meeting as 
the person to preside over it, and so, sadly, they 
went back to make the required changes. Now 
we went near him to bow down aud touch hit 
feet. He spoke a few words and then went up 
the stairs to his first-floor room. 

The boys held their meeting on Dinubabu's 
terrace. Rabindranath came down to preside 
over the session. There were recitations and 
story readings, while one schoolboy, (most 
probably Dhirendra Krishna Dev Varma), 
exhibited a painting and the cast of a head he 
had sculpted. The poet commented on the 
two stories—the writers were good when they 
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were describing familiar objects and experiences 
he said. But the forced comic elTects in the 
first and the deliberate pathos of the second 
spoiled much of the impression. liater.they 
had an election meeting when the president 
left and we returned home. 

On new year’s day we woke up when it was 
still dark, not wanting to be late. The morning 
service, however, did not start till sunrise. 
When we saw Rabindranath walking towards 
the Manclir we also hurried out. The poet 
called Panditji aside to speak to him, most 
probably about some songs. Panditji and 
a few other boys sang the opening song. The 
second song was sung by tlie poet himself. 
After prayers we touched his feet and then 
returned home. 

Dinubabu was still in Calcutta, but the 
•ong-scssions continued to be held on his 
terrace. \Vc did not take too long to join the 
others there. Most of the songs were from 
‘Falguni’. Some new songs were also heard, 
with the poet singing a few of them and also 
reciting three of his newest poems. These 
were later placed in his ‘Palataka’. Later a 
discussion began about formal Bengali and 
spoken Bengali and their suitability as poetic 
mediums. VVe were then shown a beautiful 
Japanese umbrella, which he called ‘my royal 
canopy’. The Japanese people had presented 
it to him. We returned home after this. 
There were only a few guests from Calcutta 


this year—may be most of the others did not 
know that the poet would be in the Ashram 
then. 

Mulu’s night-school boys were to have an 
evening feast—the whole afternoon we were 
busy with preparations. A little later we noticed 
a group of people gathered in the poet’s bed¬ 
room. As there were no women present, we 
hesitated to go but were quite curious. Later 
we heard from Nepalbabu that the poet’s 
correspondence with Mr. Montagu was being 
read out. 

The night-school boys came marching into 
our backyard in the evening. They sat on the 
grass, in two separate lines—one Hindu, the 
other Muslim. The Muslim boys did not 
seem to mind eating a meal cooked by Hindu 
women. Then religious fanaticism had not 
taken the extreme turn. We arranged the 
dishes while Muln and some of his boys served 
it to the others. Kalimohan babu joined us 
and soon we had a line of observers. Kalidas 
babu from Calcutta, Santosh babu and his 
wife, Nepal babu, Boroma and others started 
coming in. Mother asked us to invite the poet 
as he would enjoy the scene. Vijay Vasu of 
Madras, a class mate of mulu, ran out to call 
him in. Rabindranath watched the feasting 
from his terrace and then came down. We 
brought out our chairs but he was the only 
one to sit down. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 



SMRITI AND BtSMRtTI 


SIBNATH BANERJEE 

8 


Am«er of Bukhara 

This was the rumour. They say “do not 
lend your ears to rumours”--(‘Gujabc Kan 
Diona’) hut they also say that there is fiften 
some truth in what is rumoured (’Ja rale ta 
kolokta bote), 'rhe Ameer of Bukhara had 
nod from Bukhara and come to Kabul and 
was ^iven asylum there only a few months 
before we left Kabul. Tiic stories of luxurious 
living of the Ameer of Bukliara naturally lent 
colour and credence to the rumours. I did 
not know that very soon I would lie going to 
Bokhara on our way to Moscow, otherwise, 
1 would have surely contacted the people (»f 
the Ameer of Bokhara and got some news 
of Bokhara from the colleagues of 
the Ameer of Bokhara. The thought pressed 
on my mind that if communist expansion 
continued, the fatcof tlie Ameer of Afghanistan 
might sooner or later be as that of the Ameer 
of Bokhara. But fortunately Afghanistan was 
a bufier slate between the British Lion and 
the Russian Bear and w.as thus safe at least 
for the time being. 

It was autumn—October 1922 and the roads 
were thick with yellow autumn leaves and with 
every breeze, the yellow leaves were falling 
like the proverbial autumn leaves and again 
the thought crossed my mind that the fate of 
the Ameer of Bokhara was like those of autumn 
leaves. The fall of the Czar, the big feudal lord 
was followed by the little Czars like the Ameer 
of Bokhara—would such things follow in 
India ? It did follow but only 25 years later 
and not in the same way as in Russia but in 


the Sardar Patel way, when over 650 of such 
little Czars or Ameers or Rajas and Maharajas 
or Nawai)a were deprived of their powers in 
a peaceful and deincicratic manner. 

Charikar 10 Miles 

Our. first stop was at Charikar, about ten 
miles from Kabul. It is a small village,, 
where wc stayed iu an Inspection Bunglow. 
Maulana’s servants went ahead of us and. 
prepared food for us and we ate our meals and 
slept in our beds as in a camp. 'I’hree of the 
party Viz, Md. Ali, alias Ahmed Hossain, Jaffar 
riossain and Ur. Noor Md. spent the last 
evening iu Kabul and came late at night after 
dinner in Kabul with their friends and slept 
witli us in the Inspection Bunglow. We 
gaihcreil that Charikar was the place where 
the Army of Alexander (fhe Greot) had made 
their ciunp om.sidc this small township 
(village) by ilic Kabul river. The similarity in 
sound hetween the Fosthu Charikar and 
‘Chhnrkhar’ iu Bengali, meaning devastation 
was remarkable. It raised waves of thought 
in my mind, right from Alexander in 300 B. C. 
to 1922, A. D. There was no State of 
Afghanistan then. There were Pathan tribes 
only. It was almost an easy walk through, 
for the well trained and heavily armed Greek 
army of Alexandar to march from Charikar to 
Kabul and beyond to Peshawar through the 
historic Khyber Pass, where the Greeks faced 
real resistance by the forces of the Hindu (?) 
King Pururaj. The resistance was overcome 
by Alexandar by the weight of Arms of the 
Greeks, who in their long March from Greece 
had never met with any defeat any where. 
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One feds pride, how ihc defeated, and 
captured Pururaj behaved spiritedly before 
Alexander. When asked what treatment he 
expected, he had asserted, that it was--‘‘A 
King to another King”. It is both legend 
and history. 

Jabat Siraj 20 Miles 

Next morning we had our bath in the 
Kabul river near the township, where the 
Greek Soldiers of Alexander must have taken 
bath. Wc h-id early breakfast and proceeded 
through to Jabal Siraja a small hill town, 
where there w'js the hydro-electric powei 
station and where Colonel AziniuIIa, a Bengali 
Muslim was in charge now. He had become 
quite famous and a hot favourite of the Ameer 
Amanulla for organising a telephone system in 
the war field at the time of the I'liird Afghan 
War of 1919, when Afghanistan l)ccame Inde¬ 
pendent. When wc had proceeded a few miles, 
an Afghan military man on horse back gallop¬ 
ed up to me and stopped me and 
peremptorily called me back, f<»r a talk 
with the Moulana. I suggested, I would 
rather wait there and talk to Moulana when 
he would reuclj that place. But the Officer 
did not agree and I had to go back reluctantly 
to the Moulana who was silting about a mile 
behind on the wayside grass with a very stern 
look. Moulana said to me, we were for¬ 
bidden from proceeding by the usual Bamian 
Road where there were statues of Buddha about 
150 feet high carved out of high and liuge 
rock. Moulana also informed that the Ameer 
had ordered us to proceed by a dilFcrent 
rpute through the Jungles. The plea was 
that the Ameer had gone for hunting in the 
direction. To me it appeared that it 
was quite arbitrary and autocratic, but not 
Wpujual for Feudal Tords. But Moulana said 
Ipme thing . roost serious. He appre- 
jbii^ed tliat it was a conspiracy to trap him 
party cithpr to intern them in a vwy 


out of the way place, so that they could have 
no contact with the outside world or to 
liquidate themlaltogether. 

Ameer Amanulla, under pressure of 
the British, had told the Moulana that he 
would not allow Moulana to take help from 
the Russians and work against the British 
sitting ill Kabul. Moulana was assured by 
Amanulla that Moulana was, however, wel¬ 
come to to stay in Kabul as guest of the 
Afghan Government but not to take financial 
help from Russia. Moulana did not agree. 
As staying in Kabul without doing anything 
effective to drive away the' British from India, 
had no charm or meaning for him and he 
wanted permission to leave Afghanistan and 
gt) to Moscow. Such permission was readily 
granted. Now the Moulana thought that 
it was a trick to trap him and to liquidate 
him as the Ameer would not like the world 
to know of this weakness of the so called 
Independent Ameer of Afganistan to submit 
to the pressure of British Imperialism. 
Moulana tried to persuade me to leave the 
parly and go back to Kabul and then to India 
as I did not really belong to their party, and 
the Ameer had nothing personally against me. 
Moreover he argueil that one was safe in India. 

I could agitate in India for their release, if 
they were interned in the interior of Afghani¬ 
stan or for retribution if they were liquidated. 

I look my decision in a split second and 
finally and firmly told him that I would 
never leave them voluntarily, but if they 
abandoned me I would try to do what I 
thought best. 1 implored the Moulana not 
to ask me to leave them in the face of danger, 
real or imaginary. 1 stressed that in case it 
was necessary to send some one of the party 
to India, he should choose another and 
not me. The talks continued for one whole 
hour, buu 1 did not yield and ultimately 
the Moulana agreed and embraoed ate wsmdy 
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ment, or who is a member of the Council 
of Stale after his appointment. Nothing in 
the Constitution forbids the President to 
adopt any of the above courses if the circum¬ 
stances so require. Not only that, the Presi¬ 
dent can, if he finds it necessary or expedient, 
appoint even that person, as Prime Minister, 
who does not enjoy the c onfidence of the 
House of the People. Such a person, if 
appointed, can easily carry on, as Prime 
Minister, so long as he has not to face the 
House of the People. And he ran easily do 
without facing that House for six months. 

In actual practice, the President’s rhoire, 
in this matter, will normally be limited, not 
so much because of the constitutional require¬ 
ments as on accouju of practical political 
considerations. If a political parly has a 
clear majority in the House of the People and 
has a recognised leader, the President is 
expected to appoint that leader of the majo¬ 
rity party as Prime Minister, even if he, for 
the moment is not a member of either House 
of Parliament or is member of the Council 
of State. This situation actually arose when 
after the death of Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
the Congress Party which was in majority in 
the House of the People elected Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, as its leader. If, however, no party 
gains a majority or, the majority party docs 
not have a recognised leader, the President 
has the discretion to appoint anybody as 
Prime Minister who, in his opinion, shall 
command the confidence ol the House of the 
People. When the political sitution does not 
make the choice of the Prime Minister clear, 
the Constitution expects the President to 
exercise his own discretion iii the matter. 

There is a section of opinion which, 
following the practice of some of the 
Western democracies, holds that the Prime 
Minister should, in accordance with the 



House i. e. the House of the People. But the 
Constitution as we have seen above, places 
no such bar against a member of the Council 
of State to be appointed as Prime Minister, 
Besides, there are two other factors which 
suggest that the Prime Minister need not 
necessarily belong to the House of the People. 
First in India, unlike in Enland, the Prime 
Minister, even if he belongs to the Rajya 
Sabha, will be equally available to the House 
of the People* for answering questions, 
explaining policies and taking part in the 
debates and discussions. Second, the prac¬ 
tices in the States have clearly established that 
the leader of the parly need not necessarily 
belong to the Lower House.'* At Union 
level too, this was confirmed when Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, a member of the Council of State, 
was appointed as Prime Minister in January, 
1966. 

The President has had to face no serious 
problem in this regard so far. So long as 
Jawahar La! Nehru was alive, he was in view 
of his unchallenged position in the party and 
the position of his parly in the Parliament, 
an obvious choice. Though after every 
General Election to the House of the People 
he used to be formally elected as the leader 
of the Congress party in Parliament, everybody 
knew that it was a mere formality. When, 
however, Jawahar Lai Nehru died on May 
27, 1964, it was, quite a problem before the 
President as to who was to be appointed as 
Prime Minister. Within hours after the 
death of Jawahar Lai Nehru the President 
appointed Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, the 
Senior-most Minister in the defunct Council 
of Ministers, as Prime Minister.® It is to be 
noted that he was not, as later events proved 
the recognised leader of the Party. He was 
appointed as Prime Minister either because 
lie was the senior-most member of the out¬ 
going cabinet or because he was, as the 
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reports suggested, recommended to be appoin¬ 
ted as P. M. by the members of the defunct 
cabinet. Undoubtedly, the course adopted 
by the President saved the country from a lot 
of unnecessary trouble. But it is open to 
question whether the President was bound 
to appoint the senionnost member or Uie one 
recommended by the outgoing cabinet. There 
was no constitutional compulsion on the 
President to adopt the course that he did. 
The old cabinet, in the eyes of the Constitu¬ 
tion, ceased to exist the moment. Jawahar 
Lai Nehru died. The President was, as a 
matter of fact, free to assess the political 
situation and decide for himself who among 
the Congress leaders would command the 
confidence of the House of the People. To 
infer from the incident lliat the President is 
bound to appoint as Prime Minister either 
the seiiiormost Minister of the outgoing 
cabinet or its nominee is untenable constitu¬ 
tionally and politically too. Yet some one 
had to be appointed as Prime Minister 
because it would have been unconstitutional 
for the President if he had carried on the 
country’s administration without a Council 
of Ministers, because the Coitsiilution provides 
that there shall be a Council of Ministers, 
which means the Contitution does not 
viflualue a condition in which tlie President 
could act without a Council of Ministers. 
Under the cricumtances, when the majority 
party, was not In a position to be clear about 

its> leader, the President could constitutionally 
appoint anybody as ftrime Minister to carry 
on the country’s administration till the Con- 
gresa party made its choice. He was free to 
consult anybody, or not to consult anybody at 
alL That he appinted Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, 
t-ha senior-most- Minister of the outgoing 
coimoil of^Mimstecs, is not conclusive to prove 
that!bO'unbound to appoint the nominee of 
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the outgoing council of Ministers. On the 
other hand, it proves the contrary. The 
later events showed it only too clearly that 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda was not the leader of the 
Congress party in parliament, nor was he an 
aspirant or claimant. He admitted tliat he 
had ‘stepped into the breach’ for only so long 
as tfic Congress party in Parliament did not 
elect its leader^. From May 27, 1964, when 
he was sworn in as Prime Minister, to June 9, 
when a new Council of Ministers with Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shasiri as Prime Minister, took office 
Mr. .Nanda was Prime Minister of the country 
without.being the leader of the majoriiy party 
in Parliament. The same situation arose after 
Mr. Shastri’.s death on January 11, 1966. 
Mr. Nanda had to be sworn in a second lime 
as tlic Prime Minister of India. Does it not 
show that in a situation in which the choice of 
the leader is not clear, the President is free to 
appoint anybody as Prime Minister ? 

U is interesting to note that in 1964, all 
Congressmen including tlic Congress Members 
of Parliament were not of one opinion as to 
how the leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
IWiy should be elected. While one group 
held that the choice of the leader should be 
left to the Congrc.ss members of Parliament, 
another group wanted the All India Congress 
Coinmiticc to nominate the leader. Ulti¬ 
mately. it was decided that the Congress 
l^resident should find out w-lxich leader had 
the support of the majority of the congress 
Members of Parliament and indicate his name, 
and then he should be unanimously elected as 
leader of the Congress party in Parliament. 
The Congress President, K. Kamraj consulted 
the important leaders of the party including 
the Congress Members of Parliament and 
the State Chief Ministers, and came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri 
had the support of the majority. He indicated 
the choice to the Congress Members of 
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Parliament who elected Mr. Shastri as their 
leader unanimously at a meeting of the 
Congress party in Parliament. However, in 
1966, after Mr. Lai Bahadur Sliastri’s death, 
no such unanimity could be .achieved and the 
Congress Parly in Parliament elected Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi as leader, in a regular way. 

According to the Constitution, a formal 
vote of confidence is not requird before a 
person’s appointment as Prime Minister. 
Someliincs it is suggested that a provision for 
a formal vote of confidence should be made 
in the Constitution. I’liat would not be 
proper because it would fetter the discretion 
of the President which may prove fatal to the 
vital interests of the country in certain 
circumstances. 

Although the choice of Prime Minister is 
formally made by the President and the 
Constitution does not impose any fetters on 
his discretion in this respect, except that the 
person chosen should command the confi¬ 
dence of the House of the people, in practice, 
there would be a number of other considera¬ 
tions which would determine the choice ol 
the Prime Minister in India. For instance, 
he should be ihc leader of his own party if 
there is a majority parly in the House of the 
People; he should carry the confidence of the 
Slate Governmenis also, considering the 
intricate fedcr.al system of the country. This 
has been, as wc say, amply demonstrated at 
the lime of the election of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, as leader of the congress parly in 
Parliament. Chief Ministers also played a 
very vital role in the election of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. Chief Ministerss declared their 
support and pitched their tents in Delhi to 
canvass for .her. Mr. K. Santhanam has 
rabed objections against this role of the State 
Chief Ministers^, but in a federal structure 
ihb cannot be avoided. 


Oiimissal of the Prime Minister 

As regards the dismissal of the Prime Minister, 
the Constitution is quite clear that he holds 
officeduring the pleasure of the President, which 
means that the President can dismiss a Prime 
Minister at any time. However, since tht 
Constitution has provided for a Parliamentary 
Government making the Prime Minister and 
his Council of Ministers collectively respon¬ 
sible to the Lower House of Parliament, it is 
held that the President cannot dismiss a Prime 
Minister ; only the I.ok Sabha can remove 
him after passing a formal vole of no con¬ 
fidence. This is the practice in most of the 
counlrics with a parliamentary form of 
government. It was cxpcctctl by the consti¬ 
tution makers and it is even now hoped by 
the champions of parliamentary democracy 
in India llial this practice would grow in 
India also. Many as a mailer of fact hold 
that this is implied in the scheme of things 
provided in the constitution. No occasion 
for such a dismissal has arisen so far but it is 
difficult to agree with this contention keeping 
in view the poliiical conditions in India and 
the many unfortunate developments that have 
taken place in the states, particularly after 
the fourth general elections, involving dis¬ 
missal of Chief Ministers by Governors. 

Situations may be visualised in which the 
President may dismiss a Prime Minbtcr inspite 
of the constitution and the so called conven¬ 
tions. The circumstances in which the 
President may take that step, would be deter¬ 
mined by the practical forces operating at the 
time and not by the Constitution. 

To say that the dbmissal of a Prime 
Minister would be unconstitutional and the 
President would be impeached for it will not 
be of much avail, because what b unconsti¬ 
tutional has not been precisely defined in the 
constitution. A 2/3rd majority in each House 
of Parliament is necessary to impeach a 
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President. It is this majority which would 
ultimately decide about the constitutionality 
of the President’s factions. Thus, if a Presi¬ 
dent is sure of avoiding impeachment, he may 
dismiss a Prime Minister even though he might 
be enjoying the majority support in the 
Lower House. 

The convention that a constitutional head 
of a slate cannot dismiss a Prime Minister 
enjoying ihc support of the majority in the 
Lower House is a matter of policy and not 
of Constitution, hecaus in no constitution is 
it written that a head of the state cannot 
dismiss a prime minister. The real check on 
the President in this matter comes from a 
consensus among the political parties and the 
people, if all political parties and most of 
the people, irrespective of their ideological 
differences arc of the firm view that the head 
of the slate cannot dismiss a prime minister, 
the head of the stale would never take that 
step. This is the case in Ltigland. Is there 
a consensus among our political parties and 
the people on this point ? No. there is not. 
as is evident from ilie recent demand of the 
Jan Sang and Swalanlra parties for the dis¬ 
missal of the prime minister. They would 
not find anything constitutionally wrong in 
this ; they would rather feel that the President 
has done his duty if Prime Minister Jridirii 
Gandhi is dismissed. 

In other circumstances the impeacliment 
provisions might be taken as an enrouvaging 
provision for taking this extreme step. For 
instance, if a President feels that a Prime 
Minister is bent upon following an unconsti¬ 
tutional course or is pursuing a policy which 
is detrimental to the basic interests of the 
nation or is working to further his party’s 
interests as against those of the nation he may 
dismiss the prime minister for avoiding the 
very impeachment, because if he allows such 
a prime minister to function, other parties 


might take it that the President has failed in 
his duty of protecting the Constitution for 
which he must be impeached. 

Many other situations of this nature can 
be imagined in which the President might be 
inclined to take this step inspitc of the consti¬ 
tution and sometimes because of the 
constitution. For example, if a prime minister 
refused to resign after a formal vote of no- 
confidence has been passed against him, the 
President may dismiss him. 

-Stich fears arc not empty fears and unfor¬ 
tunately the country’s politics is heading 
towards a time when the President may 
eventually take tliis step. The possibility of 
such a step being taken will lie greatest when 
the President and the Prime Minister belong 
to two parties wliich are known for their 
extreme views. 

Duties of the Prime Minister 

In his day to day functioning as Prime 
Minister, he has to perform certain duties in 
relation to the President which arc as 
follows : 

(j) It is a duty of the Prime Minister to 
communicate to the President all decisions 
relating to the aclniiiiistratioii of the country 
and proposals for legislation. The Prime 
Minister is ilius the chief spokesman of the 
council of ministers and the sole channel of 
communication between (he President and the 
council of ministers. 

(ii) Another duty of the Prime Minister is to 
furnish any other information relating to the 
administration of the Union or proposals for 
legislation, which the President may demand.'*’ 
(Lii) A third duly of the Prime Minister is to 
submit for reconsideration of the Council of 
Ministers, if asked by the President, any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by 
an individual minister but which has not been 
considered by the Council." This clause is 
primarily meant to ensure collective respon- 
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sibility but it does not j'ivc the President any 
power to get a (lucslicm rrop«“ncd if the same 
has been coasidered and dcei<ied by the 
council. Since, normally it is the business 
of the Prime Minister to ensure collective 
re.sponsibility, it would have been better if the 
President were not brought in the picture on 
this point, because the President may make 
use of this power ill a way that might prove 
very embarrassing to the Prime Minister. 

Inspite of the fact tiiat the President 
possesses vast powers under the constitution 
and the Prime Minister may be appointed 
and dismissed by the President at his discre¬ 
tion ; in actual practice it has been the Prime 
Minister who has dominated the whole 
political field. It was not President Rajendta 
Prasad who ‘selected’ the Prime Minister but 
rather Prime Minister Nehru along W'ith his 
colleagues wlio ‘selected’ die President. 'I'he 
personality of Ft. Nehru was so dominating 
that President was reduced to a rulibcr-stamp. 
The impact has been so great that it was 
believed that the personality of ilic Piimc 
Minister, and not the constitutional provision, 
would determine (he actual powers of the 
President. 

Inspile of llie vast powers that llie Presi¬ 
dent possessed under llhe ronsiitution he had 
been almost reduced to a nominal figure head, 
'I’he responsibility for tliis rested on Pt. 
Jawaliar Lai Nehru who held that the 
President had a place of great respect but 
not of power and authority. The Prime 
Minister became the real head of the execu¬ 
tive ; the President always acted upon the 
advice of the Prime Minister*'^. The President 
had been reduced to a shadow ; the substance 
being the Prime Minister'-’. 

But Prime Minister Nehru showed utmost 
rcpect and regard to the President and tried 
to majee his ofHce one of dignity. He used 
to see him frequently and discuss current state 


matters and developments. He often wrote 
to the President.He consulted the Preei** 
dent on almost all important affairs of the 
state. Their relations were very friendly and 
cordial. This, however, does not give a clear 
picture of the pattern of relationship between 
the Prime Minister and the President, because, 
apart from occupying these high offices, they 
were old friends, bound by tics of mutual 
regard and affection. It is difficult to assess 
the impact of constitutional provisions on 
their relationship because Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru said that he consulted the President 
more as an old colleague than as the 
President.'® 

Insptie of the very cordial relations that 
existed between Nehru and Prasad, the latter 
did not hesitate to express his views to Nehru 
on matters on which he differed from him.** 
It is a thing of common knowledge that he 
lield different views from those of Prime 
Minister Nehru on the Hindu Code Bill and 
he made it known to him. Similarly he wrote 
a letter to Nehru, reviewing with a critical 
eye the Government’s policy in regard to 
Land Reforms, Co-operative Farming, State 
Trading in Food Grains, Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Educated Unemployment and the 
country’s educational programme.*^ Similarly 
Dr. Prasad did not like Pandit Nehru’s hurry 
and speed in social matters. He did not like 
the Chief Justices of Slates to officiate for 
Governors during the latters’ absence ; he also 
did not like the Defence Minister doing too 
much touring in foreign countries.** 

These views of the President which were 
different from those of the Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru are known to have little or no 
effect on Nehru. Dr. Prasad did not go 
beyond expressing opinion because he did 
not want to create any constitutional crisis. 
Whether this was constitutionally proper or 
not, this at least sa^d the country from a 
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high level clash relating to constitutional 
rights. Yet there was a common feeling that 
Dr. Prasad’s views deserved greater and more 
careful consideration at the hands of the 
Prime Minister than they were given. For 
instance, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, as President 
had given timely warnings to the Prime 
Minister Nehru against the designs of China ; 
hut they went unheeded. Since the views of 
Dr. Prasad about Chinese designs proved to 
be correct, as later events showed, the people 
have naturally been led to think that had the 
views of the President been given sufficient 
weight at the proper time, tlie country would 
have l>cen saved from the aggression of 1962. 
This has naturally raised doubts ai)out the 
pattern of relationship between the President 
and the Prime Minister, established during 
the regime of Nchr»i as Prime Minister. 
There is a feeling in the country that tins 
particular pattern was established because 
Dr. Prasad was not strong enough to exercise 
his powers and that had he been .strong, an 
entirely different pattern of relationship would 
have emerged. 

It is, therefore, difficult to say whether 
other Presidents placed differently would stop 
just where Dr. Prasad slopped. Many sincere¬ 
ly feel that a strong Prc.sidcnt would not slop 
there and would assert himself on the strength 
of his powers. It is felt that “there is still a 
danger of reversion of roles if a strong minded 
President and a week Prime Minister happened 
to occupy the two top offices.^**” Wc have had 
the experience of the Prime Minister’s domi¬ 
nating the whole political scene including 
the President, therefore, it is a little difficult 
for US to imagine a situation in which the 
Iheeidtnt may dominate the whole scene 
iAcluding the Prime Minister. 

It is just possible that a President may 
rely on the letters of the Constitution and 
tfy to act as the sole repository of all powers. 


Similarly a Prime Minister, basing his case 
solely on the support of the parliamentary 
majority and the constitutional conventions 
may regard himself to be the master of the 
situation and start making basic changes in 
the Constitution or the country’s social and 
political life. The one is as the other. This 
may not, however, create any real difficulty 
so long as the combination of a weak 
Presidcjit and a strong Prime Minister, or 
vicc-versa, is available. Our executive 
containing (he traits of both the Presidential 
and Parliamentary executives, would lean 
towarrls the former when there is a strong 
President, and towards the latter when there 
is a strong Prime Minister. It is contended 
in this context, rather seriously, that had 
Jawaliar bal Nehru been President of India, 
llie character of our executive would not 
remained Parliamentary as it had been with 
him as Prime Minister. 

In case Parliamenta became a multiparty 
legislature, absolute majority would be a rare 
thing. Such a slate of bffairs would lead to 
coalition Governments. The Presidency and 
Prime Ministership would tlien in all proba¬ 
bility be {lisiribulcd between the main parties 
of the coalitio!!. Its stronger constituent, 
bargaining from a position of strength, may 
prefer Presidency, as it is a securer office. 
“Moreover, it will try to make it really strong 
in order to he in a commanding position.*®” 
This division of power between different 
political parties will put the working of the 
Constitution in jeopardy because when both 
top men do not belong to the same political 
party, the Prime Minister may hesitate to give 
many a secret information to the President. 

The real difficulty may crop up when the 
President and the Prime Minister arc both 
strong, having balanced support in Parliament 
and about equal prestige and popularity in 
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the country. In a situation in which the 
majority of the Council of State is with the 
President, and that of the House of the People 
naturally with the Prime Minister, it would 
start a test of strength between the Prcsitlent 
and the Prime Minister. It is to be seen how 
things get shaped in such circumstances, 
whether it is the President or the Prime 
Minister who emerges as dominant. It is 
therefore, argued that the chance of a conflict 
between the President and the Prime Minister 
is not completely ruled i>ut. 

“Sometimes a Presitleiit. by his democratic 
appeal, may command greater respect and 
support from the people than a Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. Conversely a Prime 
Minister and his colleagues may very often 
reflect public opinion more accurately than a 
President. In such circumstances con¬ 

flicts may arise, and reliance on the British 
Constitution in this setting may not prove 
helpful in resolving^ these conflicts.-’” Tliis 
confused relationship may be a potential 
source of trouble.-- 

'I'hc fact is that both the Prcsitlcni and 
the Prime Minister have their own different 
sources of strength. The soursc of the Presi¬ 
dent's powers is the Constitution, wliereas 
the strength of the Prime Minister depends 
upon political factors. If a Prime Minister 
has the confidence of his parly ( which is in 
majority in the Lok Sabha ) the President 
normally shcuild not interfere in the work of 
the Prime Minister. On the other hand, the 
Prime Minister must also realise that the 
President is under oath to protect the Consti¬ 
tution and serve the country and the Constitu¬ 
tion gives him sufficient powers to perform 
his duty and therefore he should not do any 
thing which may be against the spirit of the 
Constitution or the interest of the country. 
A President, who tries to interfere with svich 
a Prime Minister, would be misusing bis 


powers thereby compelling the Prime Minister 
to resign or proceed to impeach the President. 
If the Prime Minister has sufficient backing 
in the country, either of the above two courses 
adopted by the Prime Minister w'ill be 
embarassing to the President. Similarly, a 
Prime Minister who acts against the interests 
of the nation or the principles of the Consti¬ 
tution, would be, in a (way. Inviting the 
President to do his duty of protecting the 
Constitution and serving the interests of the 
people by dismissing the Prime Miiuster and 
even dissolving tlie House of the People. 
The President if he chooses to be strong can 
use other methods also, c. g. warning, sending 
messages, calling a joint sitting of the two 
Houses or addressing any House to influence 
its decision. Viewed thus, both offices have 
been Hnke<l in a system of checks and balance 
within the framework of the Constitution, 
liach has suflicicnl power to check (he other 
from al)using his power and authority. 

On the other hand, both have been made 
intcr-dependent. Neither can do without 
having the support of the other. The Presi¬ 
dent, of course, behaving within the Consti- 
tuiiotuil framework, cannot do without a 
House of the People for a long time, and 
without a Council of Ministers at all, both of 
which will normally be behind the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister cannot function 
unless he has the co-operation of the Presi¬ 
dent because of his legal powers. But the 
source of trouble is elsewhere. Hard realities 
of politics may not always allow this balanced 
view to prevail. The President and the Prime 
Minister both will try to assert their respec¬ 
tive powers and each will try to dominate the 
other according to the political situations 
prevailing at any particular time. It may be 
said that this problem escaped the notice of 
the Constituent Assembly. Even after the 
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commencement of the Constitution the dangers 
involved in the un-cicar relations of the two 
offices have not been realised. We have seen 
how in our neighbouring countries of Burma, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Indonesia and Sudan, the 
Presidents eliminated the Prime Ministers 
with the help of the army. This situation is, 
therefore, fraught with grave dangers and the 
sooner we take steps to clarify their relations 
in unambiguous terms, the better.^^ Not to 
see (he dangers inherent in the provisions of 
our Constitution is to shut our eyes to the 
realities of politics. 
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Current Affairs 


Political Situation Elsewhere 

The Polish food t lots liave l)ecn front line 
news for many days. No one conld believe 
that a highly developed and industrially 
advanced coutUry like P«)land would suddenly 
have to face a food shortage of such dimen¬ 
sions as would start off riots in more than one 
city of that country. Moreover, Russia, 
Polantl’s neighbour and friend in need was 
there too. But apparently Russia had more 
guns than bread or butler and she was also 
not quite so mobile with her food carrying 
vehicles as she was with tanks and rocket 
carriers. It also proved that people of autho¬ 
ritarian countries are no longer as docile as 
they had been in Russia towards the beginn¬ 
ing of the communist era when inillion.s died 
of starvation in lliai land of nationalised 
farms. In 1943 when more than a million 
people died of starvation in Bengal, the 
communists of India advised people to avoid 
mass movements as that would affect the 
British War Effort against Hitler who was an 
enemy of cornmtmism. 

In Egypt ihc Russians are assisting the 
U. A. R. people to resist the Israelis by mouii- 
ting guided missiles along a certain line of 
defence. The Israelis are not trying to invade 
any new territories of the U. A. R. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. The Israelis 
donot wish to be drawn into any conflict 
with Riusia, as the guided missiles are operated 
by the soldiers of USSR. The USSR too do 
not desire a show down, as that might involve 
them in a war with the U. S. A. So things 
are at a standstill for the time being and a 
S|gte of armed peace prevails in the area. How 


long that will remain so is a matter of 
conieclurc. 

In Britain Mr. Heath is finding it dlfBcult 
to fulfil his promises of tax reduction and so 
forth. Rather, economic conditions are be¬ 
coming wor.se and Mr, Heath may have to 
face the necessity for devaluation of the Pound. 
His decision to sell arms to South Africa also 
docs not meet with the approval of the 
British public. Mr. Heath shows signs of 
lloundering and if he tries to “muddle 
through” in the traditional British manner 
he may run into a defeat in Parliamcni sooner 
ciian he normally should. 

Property Rights Under the Constitution 

K. Subba Rao, former Chief Justice of 
India discusses property rights under our 
constitution in Trivenl. After analy.sing the 
constitutional provisions relating to the 
fundamental right to property he comes to 
certain conclusion-s which we quote below ;— 

The Constitution conferred individual 
right to property and to do business on citizens 
subiect to justiciable laws of social control. 
Tlic said constitutional ideology was sought 
to be substituted by totalitarian philosophy 
in that the said amendments enabled the 
State in the exercise of its arbitrary power to 
confiscate property directly or indirectly or 
nationalise any business carried on by a 
citizen. What was more, they supported the 
release of arbitrary power from judicial checks 
in that regard. 

No doubt the Supreme Court, by construc¬ 
tion imposed certain limitations on that 
power, but they may not prove effective 
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against determined exercise of arbitrary power. 
What the Coastituent Assembly apprehended 
and provided against has actually happened. 
The makers of the Constitution and some of 
them were of the highest calibre and characler 
the Nation could produce visualized the 
situation that arbitrary power even benevolent 
might destroy property rights among others 
honestly believing it was for tlic good of the 
country though in fact it was not. 

They also knew that in modern democra¬ 
cies the executive controlled the majority of 
the Parliament, and it could push through 
any law it liked. They knew further that in 
India for a long time to come there would 
not be ciiligluened public opinion. They 
therefore provided for judicial check on both 
executive and legislative action. But it has 
proved unavailing against the strong majority 
of H single party continuously in power for 
two decades. 

Man Creates Life 

Dr. G. I*. Daniclli claims to have made a 
living cell out of chemical ingredients mixed 
by him in his own laboratory. He calls tJiis 
creation of life. In fact what he has done is 
the making of a cell wliich displayed (lie 
presence of life in it. He has therefore been 
able to make something which attracts life 
to it. A receptacle, a habitation, a favourable 
setting for life forces to take shelter in. Creating 
a material body, by putting together chemical 
constituents, which will help life to conic into 
it and display its existence, is a great achieve¬ 
ment, even if it may not be the same thing 
as creation of life. If we study the origin and 
development of life on this Earth we find 
that millions of years have passed between the 
appearance of living cells and the evolution 
of reptiles, birds and mammals. Making a 
living cell artificially and making an animal 
may require millions of attempts, experiments, 
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rejections and modifications. Man may some 
day be able to make a human body arlificially 
which will acquire nourishment and grow. 
Which will again propagate its own progeny. 
But that may take thousands tir millions of 
years or by lucky developments the artificially 
made man may appear much sooner. This is 
the age of (juick developments. From the 
discovery of tlic steam engine to the rocket 
that look man to the moon has been a matter 
of only about 200 years ! So man may make 
an artificial man sooner than one may think it 
jx^ssilde. 

-General Charles de Gaulle 

On ilic 9tli of November 1970 General de 
Chaulle, ilie greatest Frenchman after Napoleon 
died in Coloinbcy Lcs Deux Egliscs, France 
at the age of 79. He had a sudden heart 
attack while arranging to sec a I'clevision 
broadcast at about 7-JlO p.m. He ,was stand¬ 
ing near a tabic and suddenly fell forward on 
the table. The General’s wife immediately 
called a doctor and a priest ; but tiic General 
died within 15 minutes of the heart attack. 
Charles de Gavdlc w.js born on the 22nd of 
November 1890 at Lille, He passed out of the 
Kcole Mililairc de St. Cyr in 1911. He joined 
the 33rd Infantry Hcgitncni under Colonel 
Philippe Petain. The war with Germany 
broke out in 1914. He was wounded and 
was promoted to a c.aptain in 1915. He was 
wounded again and was made a prisoner of 
war by the Germans. He tried to escape but 
did not succeed. When he came back to 
France at the end of t!\c war he rejoined his 
military teaching work at St. Cyr. In 1921 he 
married Yuoune Vendrou . After this he 
went to the Ec.olc supcricurc de Guerre, Paris. 
The head instructor here believed in fortifica¬ 
tions for defence and de Gaulle believed in 
free movement. He proved his theories in 
practical demonstration and thus attracted 
the attention of the French General Staff. He 
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was opposed fo the Maginot Line idea of 
border defence. Although the highest politi¬ 
cal personages agreed with him the French did 
not change their methods and arrangements 
for defence. When the second World War 
broke out de Gaulle was a Brigadier General. 
Hejfoughi brilliantly but theFrcnch were defea¬ 
ted. Many top ranking army and government 
personnel rollaborafcci witli the Germans. 
Dc Gaulle left France secretly and took up 
his fight against the army of occupation from 
London. The radio was his weapon. The 
Free Frenchmen accepted General cle Gaulle 
as tlicir leader. The Americans tried to oust 
him from this position but it did not work 
out as planned by lite Americans. General 
dc Gaulle always remained the real leader of 
the French Resistance. 

His subsequent leadership of the French 
people had proved to be of great value to 
France. He revived the morale of the French, 
gave them back their self-respect and roused 
in their hearts a new faith which made them 
believe in a greater future for France and the 
French. He knew that no country could 
even achieve greatness in which there were 
too many political parlies and in which the 
Trade Unions were politically motivated and 
went on strike or stopped work whenever the 


political parties ordered them to do so. He 
also did not like students to make studies a 
secondary consideration in their program of 
work and to act as agents of political parties 
or secret societies which organised revolts dr 
revolutions. General dc Gaulle was rather 
unpopular with the Anglo-Americans. He 
did not like British or American interference 
in French affairs. They, the British and the 
Americans naturally wanted de Gaulle to 
give up liis command over French politics. 
Various groups grew and developed in France 
towards the later period of the de Gaulle 
regime which tried to bring off great strikes 
and revolts. Attempts were also made to 
assassinate him which did not succeed. In 
1968 the younger elements in France tried to 
oust dc Gaulle from power. His authority 
was shaken for the first time since the early 
years of the forties. But dc Gaulle look up the 
challenge and in the elections that were 
held in June 1968 dc Gaulle achieved a specta¬ 
cular victory. In 1969 he wanted to centralise 
the government still further and there was a 
referendum which rejected his proposal. 
Thereafter de Gaulle retired from politics and 
devoted himself to literary work. The first 
volume of his memoirs was published before 
his death. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 

( 20 ) 



HU meal was over soon and Kihitimohan 
Babu came in right then to see him, Rabindra¬ 
nath left the table while discussing school 
aiTairs with him. He went outside carrying 
a kind of metal broom-stick, made in Java, 
used for sweeping dry leaves. 

We could sec him all the time from our 
house. A continuous stream of visitors pour¬ 
ing in, either for consultations or for a brief 
'darshan’, to touch his feet. Already guests 
from Calcutta were trickling in for the new 
year celebrations. Mulu had gone to him in 
the afternoon, to collect his usual supply of 
old newspapers for his night-school. He used 
to sell these and buy books and papers for his 
students. When he returned with the load, 
we found some old letters thrown in with the 
pile. A few of them were quite interesting. 
A Parsee young man had written an effusive 
letter, ending it thus—“I am a Parsec, and 
ashamed of it too.” What was shameful in 
being a Parsee, remained a puzzle to me. 

Just as we were going out for our evening 
walk, two boys from Sishu Bibhag came to us, 
with an invitation to their annual literary 
meeting. They needed a few candles and we 
gave them some from our stock. We went out 
again ; there would be special evening 
prayers for the last day of the year—we did 
not wish to be late for that. But Rabindranath 
was still silting on the terrace. Kshitimohan 
babu lived next door, so we dropped in there. 
Thandi got ready and we all went together 
to the Mandir. We soon saw Rabindranath 
coiqing behind us with a cluster of boys 


following him in an orderly line. The poet 
came in right after we reached the temple and 
the Japanese gong started ringing. It seemed 
to come alive in his hands—calling all to 
prayer. No one else could ring it in that way. 

Dlnu babu had not yet returned from 
Calcutta—so there were no songs before the 
prayer. Nevertheless, Nature was festive 
outside and within the Mandir our hearts were 
filled with the Festival spirit of a coming new 
year. 

The boys gathered around the poet to touch 
his feet after the service. We could not even 
go near him. Afterwards wc saw him walk 
away towards the guest-house. We stood near 
the Sal grove and chatted with each other. 
Rabindranath returned soon after with the 
organisers of the literary meeting. They had 
planned the meeting to be held in the top floor 
of the guesthouse, but the poet refused to go 
there. They soon realised that a decorated 
venue was not as necessary for a meeting as 
the person to preside over it, and so, sadly, they 
went back to make the required changes. Now 
we went near him to bow down aud touch hit 
feet. He spoke a few words and then went up 
the stairs to his first-floor room. 

The boys held their meeting on Dinubabu's 
terrace. Rabindranath came down to preside 
over the session. There were recitations and 
story readings, while one schoolboy, (most 
probably Dhirendra Krishna Dev Varma), 
exhibited a painting and the cast of a head he 
had sculpted. The poet commented on the 
two stories—the writers were good when they 
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were describing familiar objects and experiences 
he said. But the forced comic elTects in the 
first and the deliberate pathos of the second 
spoiled much of the impression. liater.they 
had an election meeting when the president 
left and we returned home. 

On new year’s day we woke up when it was 
still dark, not wanting to be late. The morning 
service, however, did not start till sunrise. 
When we saw Rabindranath walking towards 
the Manclir we also hurried out. The poet 
called Panditji aside to speak to him, most 
probably about some songs. Panditji and 
a few other boys sang the opening song. The 
second song was sung by tlie poet himself. 
After prayers we touched his feet and then 
returned home. 

Dinubabu was still in Calcutta, but the 
•ong-scssions continued to be held on his 
terrace. \Vc did not take too long to join the 
others there. Most of the songs were from 
‘Falguni’. Some new songs were also heard, 
with the poet singing a few of them and also 
reciting three of his newest poems. These 
were later placed in his ‘Palataka’. Later a 
discussion began about formal Bengali and 
spoken Bengali and their suitability as poetic 
mediums. VVe were then shown a beautiful 
Japanese umbrella, which he called ‘my royal 
canopy’. The Japanese people had presented 
it to him. We returned home after this. 
There were only a few guests from Calcutta 


this year—may be most of the others did not 
know that the poet would be in the Ashram 
then. 

Mulu’s night-school boys were to have an 
evening feast—the whole afternoon we were 
busy with preparations. A little later we noticed 
a group of people gathered in the poet’s bed¬ 
room. As there were no women present, we 
hesitated to go but were quite curious. Later 
we heard from Nepalbabu that the poet’s 
correspondence with Mr. Montagu was being 
read out. 

The night-school boys came marching into 
our backyard in the evening. They sat on the 
grass, in two separate lines—one Hindu, the 
other Muslim. The Muslim boys did not 
seem to mind eating a meal cooked by Hindu 
women. Then religious fanaticism had not 
taken the extreme turn. We arranged the 
dishes while Muln and some of his boys served 
it to the others. Kalimohan babu joined us 
and soon we had a line of observers. Kalidas 
babu from Calcutta, Santosh babu and his 
wife, Nepal babu, Boroma and others started 
coming in. Mother asked us to invite the poet 
as he would enjoy the scene. Vijay Vasu of 
Madras, a class mate of mulu, ran out to call 
him in. Rabindranath watched the feasting 
from his terrace and then came down. We 
brought out our chairs but he was the only 
one to sit down. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRI LAL) 
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SIBNATH BANERJEE 
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Am«er of Bukhara 

This was the rumour. They say “do not 
lend your ears to rumours”--(‘Gujabc Kan 
Diona’) hut they also say that there is fiften 
some truth in what is rumoured (’Ja rale ta 
kolokta bote), 'rhe Ameer of Bukhara had 
nod from Bukhara and come to Kabul and 
was ^iven asylum there only a few months 
before we left Kabul. Tiic stories of luxurious 
living of the Ameer of Bukliara naturally lent 
colour and credence to the rumours. I did 
not know that very soon I would lie going to 
Bokhara on our way to Moscow, otherwise, 
1 would have surely contacted the people (»f 
the Ameer of Bokhara and got some news 
of Bokhara from the colleagues of 
the Ameer of Bokhara. The thought pressed 
on my mind that if communist expansion 
continued, the fatcof tlie Ameer of Afghanistan 
might sooner or later be as that of the Ameer 
of Bokhara. But fortunately Afghanistan was 
a bufier slate between the British Lion and 
the Russian Bear and w.as thus safe at least 
for the time being. 

It was autumn—October 1922 and the roads 
were thick with yellow autumn leaves and with 
every breeze, the yellow leaves were falling 
like the proverbial autumn leaves and again 
the thought crossed my mind that the fate of 
the Ameer of Bokhara was like those of autumn 
leaves. The fall of the Czar, the big feudal lord 
was followed by the little Czars like the Ameer 
of Bokhara—would such things follow in 
India ? It did follow but only 25 years later 
and not in the same way as in Russia but in 


the Sardar Patel way, when over 650 of such 
little Czars or Ameers or Rajas and Maharajas 
or Nawai)a were deprived of their powers in 
a peaceful and deincicratic manner. 

Charikar 10 Miles 

Our. first stop was at Charikar, about ten 
miles from Kabul. It is a small village,, 
where wc stayed iu an Inspection Bunglow. 
Maulana’s servants went ahead of us and. 
prepared food for us and we ate our meals and 
slept in our beds as in a camp. 'I’hree of the 
party Viz, Md. Ali, alias Ahmed Hossain, Jaffar 
riossain and Ur. Noor Md. spent the last 
evening iu Kabul and came late at night after 
dinner in Kabul with their friends and slept 
witli us in the Inspection Bunglow. We 
gaihcreil that Charikar was the place where 
the Army of Alexander (fhe Greot) had made 
their ciunp om.sidc this small township 
(village) by ilic Kabul river. The similarity in 
sound hetween the Fosthu Charikar and 
‘Chhnrkhar’ iu Bengali, meaning devastation 
was remarkable. It raised waves of thought 
in my mind, right from Alexander in 300 B. C. 
to 1922, A. D. There was no State of 
Afghanistan then. There were Pathan tribes 
only. It was almost an easy walk through, 
for the well trained and heavily armed Greek 
army of Alexandar to march from Charikar to 
Kabul and beyond to Peshawar through the 
historic Khyber Pass, where the Greeks faced 
real resistance by the forces of the Hindu (?) 
King Pururaj. The resistance was overcome 
by Alexandar by the weight of Arms of the 
Greeks, who in their long March from Greece 
had never met with any defeat any where. 
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One feds pride, how ihc defeated, and 
captured Pururaj behaved spiritedly before 
Alexander. When asked what treatment he 
expected, he had asserted, that it was--‘‘A 
King to another King”. It is both legend 
and history. 

Jabat Siraj 20 Miles 

Next morning we had our bath in the 
Kabul river near the township, where the 
Greek Soldiers of Alexander must have taken 
bath. Wc h-id early breakfast and proceeded 
through to Jabal Siraja a small hill town, 
where there w'js the hydro-electric powei 
station and where Colonel AziniuIIa, a Bengali 
Muslim was in charge now. He had become 
quite famous and a hot favourite of the Ameer 
Amanulla for organising a telephone system in 
the war field at the time of the I'liird Afghan 
War of 1919, when Afghanistan l)ccame Inde¬ 
pendent. When wc had proceeded a few miles, 
an Afghan military man on horse back gallop¬ 
ed up to me and stopped me and 
peremptorily called me back, f<»r a talk 
with the Moulana. I suggested, I would 
rather wait there and talk to Moulana when 
he would reuclj that place. But the Officer 
did not agree and I had to go back reluctantly 
to the Moulana who was silting about a mile 
behind on the wayside grass with a very stern 
look. Moulana said to me, we were for¬ 
bidden from proceeding by the usual Bamian 
Road where there were statues of Buddha about 
150 feet high carved out of high and liuge 
rock. Moulana also informed that the Ameer 
had ordered us to proceed by a dilFcrent 
rpute through the Jungles. The plea was 
that the Ameer had gone for hunting in the 
direction. To me it appeared that it 
was quite arbitrary and autocratic, but not 
Wpujual for Feudal Tords. But Moulana said 
Ipme thing . roost serious. He appre- 
jbii^ed tliat it was a conspiracy to trap him 
party cithpr to intern them in a vwy 


out of the way place, so that they could have 
no contact with the outside world or to 
liquidate themlaltogether. 

Ameer Amanulla, under pressure of 
the British, had told the Moulana that he 
would not allow Moulana to take help from 
the Russians and work against the British 
sitting ill Kabul. Moulana was assured by 
Amanulla that Moulana was, however, wel¬ 
come to to stay in Kabul as guest of the 
Afghan Government but not to take financial 
help from Russia. Moulana did not agree. 
As staying in Kabul without doing anything 
effective to drive away the' British from India, 
had no charm or meaning for him and he 
wanted permission to leave Afghanistan and 
gt) to Moscow. Such permission was readily 
granted. Now the Moulana thought that 
it was a trick to trap him and to liquidate 
him as the Ameer would not like the world 
to know of this weakness of the so called 
Independent Ameer of Afganistan to submit 
to the pressure of British Imperialism. 
Moulana tried to persuade me to leave the 
parly and go back to Kabul and then to India 
as I did not really belong to their party, and 
the Ameer had nothing personally against me. 
Moreover he argueil that one was safe in India. 

I could agitate in India for their release, if 
they were interned in the interior of Afghani¬ 
stan or for retribution if they were liquidated. 

I look my decision in a split second and 
finally and firmly told him that I would 
never leave them voluntarily, but if they 
abandoned me I would try to do what I 
thought best. 1 implored the Moulana not 
to ask me to leave them in the face of danger, 
real or imaginary. 1 stressed that in case it 
was necessary to send some one of the party 
to India, he should choose another and 
not me. The talks continued for one whole 
hour, buu 1 did not yield and ultimately 
the Moulana agreed and embraoed ate wsmdy 
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and I become a member of Moulana’s party 
body and spirit and not merely an Asso¬ 
ciate, as 1 had been so long. 

Council of War. 

When the Moulana was talking to me 
others of the group, all the other eight came 
there one by one and were told to wait and 
they wailed at a distance, while we two 
Moulana and myself talked. Then, we all 
together had a council of war to decide 
what to do. Some took the situation lightly 
specially the younger ones, but the senior 
members took it seriously. But the decision 
was taken unanimously to proceed as directed 
by the Ameer and face the situation as it 
developed. Wc had two Mausers and two 
Webley revolvers and we trusted on our 
courage and the powerful revolvers. I had 
no revolver of my own with me and one 
Webicy was given to me. Not one of the ten 
could be induced to leave the group and go 
back to Kabul or elsewhere, and we all procee¬ 
ded on the journey, led by the Moulana. 

Baek to Jabal Siraj. 

We all went back to Jabal Siraj together 
and had a grand reception by colonel Azi- 
mulla, the Bengali muslim, who was iii-charge 
of the Hydro-electric Station there. The 
wayside consultations took nearly three 
hours and we reached back to Jabal Siraj at 
about 2 P. M. We had our hastily prepared 
meals as the guests of the Ameer and were 
housed in the spacious Guest House beautifully 
and gorgeously decorated with Persian Car- 
{i«CB and big and numerous lanterns and 
candles. Some of us went out to see the 

town and the Hydro-electric Station after the 

sumptuous meal. When we came back we 
found that others were preparing for evening 
Namaj-prayer. I had learnt Namaj and Uju 
(abUdon or wash before Namaj ) 


es 

from the Moulana before. I had 
I had my UJU and then had collective prayer. 

I thought I had acquitted myself well with all 
the processes of Uju, Sajida etc. 1 had tak<m 
the name of Abdul, so that I would not be 
easily distinguishable from the rest, the nine 
Muslims of the group. But later on the 
Moulana told me in joke that I was found out 
to be a ‘Kafir’ (Infidel ?). In astonishment 
I asked him how. He said tliat while making 
Uju or ablusion before Nawaj 1 had washed 
the left foot first, as a Hindu usually does, but 
a Muslim starts with the right foot. I replied, 
in joke also, that the fault was not mine, blit , 
that of my teacher, i. c., the Moulana himself,. 
Luckily nobody else noticed the mistake. 

Grand Feast 

Colonel AzirnuUa was the most lavish and 
solicitous host, but the feast was on behalf of 
the Ameer. Moniana’s first apprehensive 
thought W.XS that we would be interned at 
Jabal Siraj, which was about thirty miles from 
Kabul and wc could be much more easily cut 
out from outside contact than at Kabul. He 
thought, after a few days or weeks or months 
wc would be licjuidated. But nothing like 
this happened. Next morning after a delicious 
and heavy breakfast wc started on our journey 
through the jungle road. Wc were given a 
horse-man as a guide, who w:is one of the 
most expert riders I liave ever seen. He wis 
riding up and down the hills, forwards and 
backwards through the jungles, over the rivers 
with case, as if riding on a race course, smooth 
and even as the race course of the Calcutta 
Maidan. 

Jungle Road 

We went a few miles along the Bamian 
Road, the main Road from Kabul to Ma»ar-c- 
Sharif, the most important and sacred 
relegious place in Afghanistan, where a relic 
of the Prophet or Khalifa was enshrined. 
The road from there goes straight to the 
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Russian frontier town and port of Tcrmaz, 
on river Oxus or Amu Dariya. This is the 
usual road, quite smooth and hrnad. But 
’ after proceeding- for some miles along this 
usual caravan road our guide led tis into the 
jungle road or village road, which 
still in the tnaking. After a few miles, 
it was only a bridle patli, meant for travellers 
on fool or expert riders. The path was 
hardly one foot wide and that also full cjf 
rooks, with roimdecl stones often in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. Any false step and you 
would be rolling down fifty or a hundred feet. 
It was indeed a short cut to Mazar-e—Sliarif 
from Kabul ; i. e., when the road in the 
making would be completed. As the existing 
path was, it was most difficult and dangerous 
to negotiate, when we had or were lorccd to 
travel. 

Marble Stones in Galore 

In the jungle road the fear of internment 
or liquidation reappeared. But quite undaun¬ 
ted, we proceeded onwards, braving all the 
risks. And we were rewarded by the most 
magnificent sight of inulti-colourod marble 
hills, not in one place alone but along a route 
of about 50 or 60 miles. The marble hill at 
Jabalpur is only white and even then it is 
so beautiful that tourists and sightseers are 
drawn there from all over tlie world. If there 
were good roads, people would flock to 
Afghanistan also to see the miles and miles of 
beautiful multi-coloured marbles on both 
sides of the Kabul river. In some places only, 
the crust of the rock had been broken by the 
current of the flowing river and marbles of 
multiple colour of different designs, designed 
by Nature herself, were visible. 

In Afghanistan, all these rich marble was 
lying unused- and even the tomb of Babar, 
which lies in Bag-e-Babar (Garden of Babar) 
in Kabul, only a few white marble slabs 
decorated the place round the tomb. 


Pathan Villages 

We also came across villages, after villages 
where the Pathans were living in mud houses, 
exactly as they had done for the last two or 
three thousand years. They were absolutely 
unsophisticated. The more we entered the 
jangles along the banks of the Kabul river, 
towards tlie source, the more primitive type of 
Pathans, we could see. All these would 
have escaped us, it we had l)een allowed to 
proceed along the l)eaten track of the Bamian 
Road, In my heart I felt happy for these 
highly interesting sights and experiences. 
It was a good compensation for avoiding the 
smooth, broad Bamian Road. 

First Halt in the Jungle 

Our first hall was at noon in the house of 
a Pathan (Jhief. His house was on the lop of 
a small hill, at a little distance from the other 
huts of the Pathans. Moiilana .said, on seeing 
the geography of the place, that it would be 
an ideal place for iiuernmcnt, from where, 
absolutely no news could reach the outside 
world. It was a worse place for internment 
than the island Elba for Napoleoti. For liquida¬ 
tion also it would be an ideal place. Prepar¬ 
ing ourseves for the worst, i. e. liquidation, 
we entered into the Chief’s ‘Baitak-Khana’ 
(drawing room). Moulana was kept in the 
middle and two with revolvers were in front 
of him and two behind him, with our fingers 
on the triggers of the loaded revolvers and 
pistols, under cover of our coat pockets. We 
apprehended an ambush and were mentally 
prepared for the same. I was placed just 
behind the Moulana, with one Webley, both 
for defence and o/Tcncc. 

No Ambush in Khan’s House 

No attack came a.s apprehended and we 
were given a warm and cordial reception 
and had a real Pathen feast. All food was 
kept in wooden receptacles or utensils 
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on thf rough wooden bUaket, made 
by pressing y^ool in the Pathan way. One 
htige wooden bowl one fool high and one foot 
diaroetre with mutton soup was kept in the centre 
and all took the soup with big wooden spoons 
or ladles, all taking the soup together. 
Similarly, all the mutton (‘Dumba’) roast or 
Kabab curry, Tandur-ki-roti, etc., were kept 
on big wooden plates or Thalas two or three 
feet in diameter and all taking them with 
their own hands and eating all together, along 
with the host, the Chief ( Khon ) and 
about half a dozen other Paihau guests 
of (he village. All did full justice but wc 
lagsged behind the Pathans. It was fi>llow».*rl 
by fruits, grapes, etc. of all kinds and last «»r 
all 3 or 4 cups of green tea, by rotation, 
While eating, there was no fear of poison¬ 
ing as we ali ate together and we liardly 
remembered our apprehension, with which 
we had entered the Khan’s house. We rested 
there for the night also. Wc started on our 
way next morning, led by the expert horse¬ 
man guide after profuse Pathan style saluia* 
4iicMis. Wc rested at night at another Chief’s 
iK)Atse. Each morning, our caravan started 
after breakfast and halted at night in the house 
of another Khan. But we had sometimes to 
make opr own arrangements for food etc. 
Food -was cheap, a good chicken for about 
three to four amtas and a dozen eggs for 4 
annas* Mutton of Dumba was as cheap as 
vqgetablcs. Tanduri bread about a foot long 
aiKl half as broad only for 2/3 pices. 
Wc .wcqt along the road, following the Kabul 
rivfit towards the source. We went deeper 
and deeper through the jungles and small 
valleys-fuU of horses and mules and asses and 
hardly any bull or cow. We had to ford the 
Kabpl river at least one hundred times on 
horse back or on mules or on foot. Water 
■Wds not deep, but some times water reached 
.up to Qur.knees. The river was full of boulders 
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rounded by rolling down in strong currents in 
the summer. It being autumn, there was 
little water. It reminded me of the deep and 
swift flowing rivers of West Bengal, what a 
contrast ! In summer, when the mow In the 
upper reachee of the river mefts and causes deep 
flow in the river, fording the river and the 
journey by the road was difficult. No human 
hand made that road. It was made by the 
rubbing of feet of human beings and also of 
domestic animals like sheep, horses, mules aud 
camels. Wc were following the river bank, 
till a big rock was reached and then wc forded 
the river and started walking or riding on the 
other Ijank along the river. The horses and 
mules were extremely well trained and accusto¬ 
med to litis road. 

This was the routine for the next 8 or 10 
days. Rising early and taking a rather heavy 
breakfast, taking with us .some boiled mutton 
or chicken. Tanduri bread and dried “tut” or 
raisins, eating the same when hungry, while 
ritUng on the back of a horse or a mule or 
halting at a place. Drinking water where avai¬ 
lable from river (»r spring, and halting at night 
in some caravan-sarai or in the house of a 
Paih.in Chief. Cur servants cooked our mcals- 
ricc-pilao, kuhab. curry of Dumba or chicken, 
tandur bread or chapatlii aud fruits. Simple 
r<i()d ami no special dishes, not much of a 
variety. Breakfast was usually egg omlette 
and tandur bread aud green tea. 

Wherever a village shop was available - 
these were very few and far between- we would 
stop and drink tea or buy snacks, biscuits and 
fruits. 

Wc twenty, ten of us and four servants and 
six mulc-owncrs were not travelling together 
all the way. Wc generally started together but 
got separated due to diflcrencc in pace of 
horse and mules and some were even on foot 
for some distances. The servants usually went 
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ahead and kept ihe food ready or half-ready- 
awailiiig our arrival. 

Maulana Obeidulla 

Maulana OhriduJlaJi JDcohandhi-ieader of 

«• 

the group. He was in Iiis mid forties when 
I met Inin in Kabul. Rolmsi in health, dark 
coinplcxioiied, of medimn height, with long 
beard wliie.h h.id started to turn grey with 
bright eyes which seemed t(> penetrate and 
see tfirough the men he interviewed and 
talked willi. lie was a habitual wearer of 
khaddar-eoat, slidwar, p.tjaina, underwear and 
his beddings w'er<- alscj of kliaddar. He was a 
devout Muslim, sa>ing liis prayers live times 
a day. 1 lis grand fallicr was a devoted Hindu 
in .Sinciii anri his father embraced Sikh religion 
and was a dcvruit Sikli. He einbiaeoil Islam, 
while lie was a student in School and was 
a devout Muslim. He left his family and went 
to Deoband, I,’. P. the great centre of Islamic 
studies, wlicre he lived for long twelve years. 
He was a stud«*nt there for tibout S years and 
then taught there for about 4 years, and con¬ 
tinued his deeper studies of Eastern and 
Western Philosophy. He knew Persian and 
Arabic vcr\ well, not to speak of Sindhi, Urdu 
and Punjabi. But ho did not ktiow English 
well enough to rend Irooks tliough he could 
understand simple conversation in English. 
His studied the Koran, Iladij etc. in Arabic 
in which he had vast knowledge and could 
converse freely. Arabic was the Lingua- 
franca of the Islamic world. 

He was a strong Nationalist and intensely 
anti-British and had intimate connections with 
the Waliabis, mainly the Frontier Pathans 
who liad never accepted British Rule and had 
been fighting the British with guns and riHes 
*in,^c 1857. They were carrying on guerrilla war 
from their mountain and jungle shelters in the 
ao-naan’s land in the N. W. Frontier. They 
i^j^ecruits from all over India and Afghani¬ 


stan. To my surprise I learnt that Bengali 
Muslims also contributed numerous recruits 
to the Wahabi movement. It was a religious 
cum political movement against British Rule 
in India. 

During the first World War of 1914-18, their 
movement gatiiered strength and Maulana, 
finding it dilficuk to operate his Anti- 
British activities in India went to Afghanistan 
in 1915 with the help of the Wahabis. 
While in India, he had intimate connections 
with Hakim .\jmai Khan, Dr. Ansari, Ali 
Brothers, Abul Kaluni Azad, Badsha Khan, 
Pandit M. Malvia, Tilak. Bipin Pal, Lajpat 
Ray ami other Khclafat and (longress leaders, 
and was iniiin.aicly connccled with botli. He 
had accepted uon-violeiU movement of the 
Indian National Congress led by Mahatma 
Gandhi, as po//cy not as creed just as most of 
the Revolutionaries of Bengal and other parts 
of India did. I myself had done the same. 

He had a very active brain and liis plans 
had wide sweep, over the whole ItUcrnational 
field. He believed passionately in Hindu- 
Muslim unity. It was his deep conviction 
also, that without this, the British could not be 
driven out of India. 

Some of his ardent young associates and 
colleagues also managed to join him in 
Kabul with his advice and help. And thus 
a small group was formed in Kabul around 
him. Many more had joined after the 
Mahajarin movement, in which about 100,000 
rnuslims sold or disposed of their properties, 
for a song and left India—a Kafir country 
under the British Rule for Islamic 
countries, like Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey etc. 
The link with Afghanistan being more close 
and specially as Afghanistan had recently forced 
Britain to concede Independence to them the 
over-whelming majority hoped for sympaetthic 
and hospitable treatment in Aighanistaa, 
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immediately they crossed the border. They 
therefore went there with their whole families 
and also all movable bag and bagage, the 
immovables and cattle were also disposed 
of, as they planned never to return to India. 

They were no doubt most hospitably 
received; but Afganistan’s resources being 
poor, they could not meet the problems of 
the sudden and huge exodus, properly and 
adc(|Uitiely. Nfismanagcmeni also, partly 
due to very high expectations from 
Afghanistan, ransed great hardship and 
misery for shortage «tf food, drinking water, 
transport, and inedica! help. Cllu)!cra and 
L)ysetttery spread in ejmleinie form and many 
died due to want of proper medical aid, fur 
paucity of doctors atul nurses .and also 
medicine. Many returned to India from 
Jalalabad itself wlicre tlie first big camp was 
established. Ihey were mucli sadder and 
wiser .ifier the return, finding themsches 
ciestiiutc and pennt’less not to speak of the loss 
ol their near and dear ones in Afghanisi.an 
and on the way back. I'lic wot si part was 
that those who Inul bought tlieir land and 
houses, would tiot rclitrn them, even on 
payment of double the aiiioimi they had paid 
for the same. Those win.) returned to India, 
were rehabilitated anyhow, but the snlfciings 
of those left behind in Afghanistan knew no 
bounds. Some stayed on, otlieis proceeded to 
Russia or 'I'urkey and a few went to Persia 
also. 

The Mauiana and his colleagues rendered all 
possible help with the assistance of the Afghan 
Government with whom they were on very 
good terms, for giving active help to Ameer 
Amanulla in occupying the throne and in 
fighting the British for winning independence. 

But in the first two years of the War 
during the regime of Ameer Habibulla who 
was very pro-British, Mauiana Obeidullah and 
his colleagues lived a life of semi-internment. 


In this condition also, he kept contact with 
Indian revolutionaries In India. 

Silk Letter Conspiracy 

He was the author and the leader of the 
conspiracy, famotts as the Silk Letter Clons- 
pirary. A letter was written on a silk hand¬ 
kerchief addressed to the German Govt, of the 
Kaiser and the Turkish Govt, of the Sultan 
to help the Indiaii Revolutionaries with arms 
and ammunitions, so tliat they could fight the 
British. Two emissaries were sent, but be¬ 
fore Uiey could reach their destinations, they 
were captured and the Silk letter Conspiracy 
was unearthed and scotched by the efficient 
British secret service. 

A provisional Govt, of India, was formed 
with Raja Mahendra Pratap as President the 
Mauiana Barkatulla .as the Prime Minister and 
Mauiana Obeidulla as the. Home Minister etc. 
Its tetnporary office was the residence of 
MaiiLiiia Obeidulla. Ameer Amamulla gave his 
enthusiastic support to Moulaua Obeidullah in 
tlie beginning, but later tni it became rather 
lukewarm. His wide outlook and his per¬ 
sonal sweet behaviour, made me accept him 
as ir.y political meiiior. 

People of variou-s shades of opinion used 
to conic to him from India and abroad for 
consuItaiif)ii and advice. Sitting in Kabul he ' 
kept himself well-informed, not only through 
newspapers, whieh he read voraciously and 
serminisingiy but also tfirough smuggled 
letters and ofien tlirough personal emissaries. 

I had great respect, even admiration for him. 

He use.d to .say that Indians arc so good 
that if some good and true muslitns had come 
U) India, most Indians would have embraced 
Islam, but most unfortunately, the Muslims 
who came, were merely for loot and ravage and 
wor.se still, were ravishers of women. 'I’his has 
made Islam an object of hate rather than of 
appreciation. May be he was correct. 
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A significant joke of his was that I should be 
careful, when I mix with him for people com¬ 
plain that he always exphuted (jlhers. I 
replied that the inl«'!lis’inl and the brave 
always lead the otliors. I do not call it 
exploitation and I would like to be used or 
exploited in this sense anil I would not blame 
anybody el.s<-, if he was more iiiiclHgent, than 
myself. 

'I’he less iMiclIigent is ijsi-d or cxphnlcd 
iisttally by (he more intelligent. Some men 
have to be eannon fodder in a great cau.se, 
violent or oon-violrnt. For instance Gandhiji 
used (or ex|)loiied)nie when ) left college but 
instead of blaming him, I tljank him atid feel 
proud dial I coultl re.spond, howi-ver partially 
it might have been. Mauinna used to appre¬ 
ciate ray view and self confidence. 

2). Moliainmad AH or Ahnied Hossaiti 
an under graduate, Clommunisl colleague of 
Late ' M. N.-Roy, clean sha\ cn, bacliclor of 


medium size, stout and strong. He had been 
earlier sent along with another Sikh to the 
Czar of Russia by Maulana Obeidullah 
to seek Russian help for the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence during the First World War. Both 
were arrested by the Russian Government but 
Ahmed Hossain somehow managed to escape. 
'I'hc Sikh was handed over to the British by 
the Russian Government and executed. After 
the October Revolutioa, again Ahmad Hossain 
was sent to Lenin who directed him to M. N. 
Roy for help and guidance. Ahmad Hossain 
came back to Kabul, as a Communist. With 
the liclp of Russian money sent by M. N. Roy 
.and Maulana’s organisation, hr started to work 
for Indian Revolution, by sending to India 
Communist literature and emissaries. He 
also bought ail relevant newspapers and 
political books etc., from India, mostly, from, 
Lahore and Delhi, and sent the same to 
Moscow for careful study by the Coinmunisl 
International (Comintern). 




EROTIC SCULPTURES OF ORISSA 

ADRIS BANERJt 



Mediaevalism, before it was reduced to 
rubble and shambles, by the Turki converts to 
Islam, had left a rich legacy of pnagnificcnl mo¬ 
numents, in Orissa. Uttara Pradesa, Bihar and 
Bengal—none can claim this distinction, yet 
the fact requires to be underlined, that none 
of them escaped the hands of tlic vandals, due 
to the comparative immunity enjoyed by the 
area till a late date in its history, and to the 
virile ualure of its inliahitants, which had sunk 
to such a low ebb on the eve os the British 
annexation. When one stands before these 
monuments one has a feeling of awe, ins- 
spite of the commercialism that is carrie.d on 
within its four walls, by the Pandas, aided by 
officious Commissioners of Relcgious Endow¬ 
ments, ignorant about the fundamentals of art 
and architecture. This is particularly the case 
with the Lingaraja temple. One realises 
our failure to evaluate what its builders felt, 
what were the ideas that gave birth to the con¬ 
cepts, their approach and methods of repre¬ 
sentations. The subtle mind of the masters 
who were responsible for these unrivalled 
temples and their sculptures at Bhuvauesvara 
Konaraka, Gandfiaradi etc. The high water¬ 
mark that they reached, can easily be appre¬ 
ciated front the lact, that Rajendra Chola, 
earned away images to be installed in the 
nwRterous shrines the metropolitan area of 
the Chola empke. 

In these sculptures the principal question that 
confront us is the oocunence of erotic scenes, 
fih the of the gods, v«h«re devotees con¬ 

gregated to purify their overburdened souls, 
even the most catholic modevn mind fails to 
iqflpreciaice this 'evident lack of moral basis in 
hdRdItiffiily rettgiou* stractores, around the 


sanctum sanctorum of the ‘One Ultimate Uni¬ 
versal Being ; who is the basic source of all 
moral and ethical living. Were they the crea¬ 
tion of perverted minds, glorying in presenting 
the baser aspects of divine love to human 
spectators ? Because, love ennobles members 
of either sex in this impermanent world. Love 
which does not consist of grasping and mauling 
ill desecration and pain, but in supreme 
sacrifice on the altar of surrender. Just as 
Devdasa told Parvati. that, because he really 
loved her and -since love does imply selfish 
possesion, he had renounced her. Take for 
example Sita’s altitude to Rama. Alternatively 
were they products of versatile geniuses, men of 
immense knowledge and masters of psychology, 
who rose above the common, place above the 
dust of this mortal world, to express in terms 
of stone, the most refined and profound 
philosophical truths ? 

The average man’s estimation reminds me of 
Aidoiis Huxley. Even this individual of unrival¬ 
led subtlety and profound jiumanism has slan¬ 
dered Indian art in hisjest/ng Pi/ote: “A visit to 
India makc.s one realise, how fortunate, so far 
at any rate the art.s are concerned, our Europe 
has been in its religions. The Olympian religion 
of antiquity and, except occasionally, the 
Christianity that took its place, were both 
favourable to the productions of works of art. 
Neither Paganism nor Cbristiaiuty imposed 
restrictions on what artists might respresent, 
nor did either demand of him that he should 

try to represemt the unrepresentable.How 

different is the state of things in India. Here 
two of die predominant religions forbid abso¬ 
lutely the r^resentation of human forms. 

The are too much interested in Meta- 
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physics and nltimale reality to make good 
artists. Art is not the discovery of reality— 
whatever reality may bo and no human being 
can know. Tliey created many limited mons¬ 
ters.symbolical of their cosmos.*’ One 

wonders why eroticism in Indian art escaped 
the attention of this purist critic of Indian art, 
or what his opinion is of Lady Chatterlys Lover? 

Fortunately, there are <jihcrs. Thus Stella 
Kramrisch, a familiar fae<- fur many decades in 
Calcutta has statetl: “Moral num, limited in 
action, has only (wo arms .-uul hands; but an 
Indian image of <hvii)ity may have many times 
that number to show the di\'ine acts in all 
directions ol space ilirongluml the cosmos. 
The pliable plastit* form in which the arms 
pnilifcrale scnipiurally is consistent in itself, 
yet may appear paradoxical when ihuiight of 
outside the creative mould in which (he multi¬ 
ple arms and hands arc cast as Lsyinbi>!s.’‘ 
(Kramrisch —Indian Sculpture. Philadelphia. 
l960.pp.24-25). Tike Kramrisch, tliere are 
other original minds in the West, in tlic field 
f>f iiueniational itilture and understanding 
such as Prof. TiK'ci, the rloyen of European 
Orientalists, who feels “Bui those images are 
laden with phisophieal anti liturgical implica¬ 
tions. In them arc galheted tlic mystical expe- 
rietice of India, a passion lltat consumes the 
world r»f tilings and dissolves the personalities 
in indefinable beginnings atid end all creations. 
These couplings arc not erotic insanities, ljut 
are intended to recall to (he initiate the pri¬ 
meval androgyne, (lie one %vho was il tempore 
when the universe ycl did not exist, is the in¬ 
divisible union of two opposed yet complimen¬ 
tary principles, from wlutse united labour life 

springs eternally.“C.Tucci -Ncjjal. New 

York. I962.p.23). 

Indian art rose over the matabolism of man, 
to represent the natural and supeniatual inper¬ 
fect harmony. Pure devotion and the obscene 
together complete the repertory to show the 
forms. Indian art therefore is creative 


but its spiritual basis is often misunderstood 
by the uninitiated. To the one ultimate uni¬ 
versal Being, there was nothing unknown about 
frail hiimantly, because he was omniscient. 
Gods were men and behaved like men. In 
Indian Olympia, there was no dirt, no filth 
and no taboos. Take for example Indra and 
Ahalyu. There was no separate heaven for the 
twice born godly Bramhins or the. lowly 
Harijans. Tate J.I..Nchru while referring to 
the charm of Indian art slated: “In India we 
fiiul during every period, when her civilization 
btoonied, an intense joy of life and nature, a 
picasmr in the arl of living, the ilevelopmenit 
of art, irnisic and literature, song dancing and 
painting, theatres and highly sophisticated 
cnrpiiry into sex relations. “(Discovery of 
Indio). The placid cqulibrium of sane 
balanced life, which the materialism of Marx 
after foreign colonialism is destroying. 

First we have to dilTereiitiatc between 
Eroticism and Romanticism. The Former 
w'as the libciation of the creative impulse in 
the organization of the plastic symbols with 
its own disci[)lin(* and basic rhythm, intimating 
tlic existence of strange currents in the sub¬ 
terranean passages of the sub-conscious. They 
arc remarkable for their utter devotion to 
form as was theti devotion to religion. History 
of (his eroticism g<)cs back to the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian era, I mean the so-called 
Bacchanalian groups, which arc possibly 
derived from goshtha life recommended by 
Valsayayna. Their earliest appearance is in 
the Saka-Kushana art of Mathura. They seem 
to go down the empty corridors of lime, since 
the internal evidence indicates evolution. 
The alleged early pieces arc in Romano- 
Hcllcnisiic style, while that at National 
Museum at New Delhi, originally found 
at Maholi and allied places from Pali-Khera, 
are typically Indian, in dress as well as physical 
types. How their association ih structures, 
affiliated with the gentle creed of Buddha is 
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to be explained? The answer is that no¬ 
twithstanding the fact of these being products 
of an abstract school, dedicated to religion, 
individual architects had liberty to create 
diversions. They were aided by the humanism 
of the art and the social milieu. 

While eroticism differs from Romanticism 
a second distinction has to be mads between it 
and Nudism. Antujtiiiy of Nudism in India 
goes back to c.2800—1500 B,C., the palmy 
days of Karappa culture. 'I'his is the bronze 
sirls” from MoJienjodaro. The same 
is the case with the male ligurc in red sland- 
stone. A female with an exggeratrd viilba 
is found on stone and clay discs cxcavaied at 
various historical sites like Taxila, and Sarnalh. 
One such figure was found by late Dr. Tb. 
Bloch in a stupa at Nandangarh, whose 
dating was uncharitably criticised by N. G. 
Majumdar, with his subjective inciJiod of 
excavations initiated by laic .Sir J. H. 
Marshall, without answering the question 
whether the mud envelopes on the .stupas had 
not disturbed the contents. If he confused ihi* 
sctjucncc at Chanhu-Daro what giiranice there 
is far Nandangarh. At Maiuhra that vast 
crucible of cultures from 2nd century to 

4lh cemry A.D., naked female y<jk$/t/s occur on 
llie railings of Bhutesvara. On each of these 
a thin diaphanous drapery is indicated; never 
thcless the famic membra genre i.s visible below 
it. Many of the Bacchanalian pieces are half 
naked, showing amorous poses. They disa- 
appear with the Guptas. 

Then for centuries they remain in 
abeyance They make a fresh appearance. 
Allowances no doubt have to be made 
for disappearance of monuments, 
nonetheless love scenes have seldom been 
found from Gupta to Pratihara art. They 
recur again with Chandclla, Parainara, 
Ghaulukya, and Gajapati foundations. If you 
feel that one bath in the Ganga cleans away a 


life limes impurities. Few ringing of bells for 
seeking peace of mind absolves a man and 
woman of all hypocrisy, chicanery, perjury 
and forgery. If one sight of his njurt/-he 
who is anadi, ananta and ov/nosln purifies the 
worst black marketeer, liar, criminal and 
social anarchist, then, why wonder about 
images on temples engaged in sexual yoga ? 
Can there be anything kolusha in the abode 
of ku/usbanosano ? Cliviltzalion has made the 
mystcr>- of creation a venal sin. But why 
should tlic errmive artists be deterred from 
proliferation of forms for the formless; in 
depicting lovely and passionate embraces 
between purusho ami prakilU, symbolised by 
the conjugal relation between man and 
woman. They are mere plastic symbols. 

The creative mind seeks l>asic ideas and 
forms. The eternal message of this art goes 
directly to the heart of the unsophisticated 
jniilioiis. The vaguene.ss of phantasy that 
lakes its birth in [lie glory of creation, 
is properly ronirolli;d. hy accepted icono- 
grai)hic tdiches ; which while offering endless 
scope ftjr variations, tiever permitted the 
betrayal of fundamental ethics. Since the 
creed insists (bat (Jod resides everywhere ; 
is there any plac** between an untouchable, 
luit and a Marbhr palace, where lie is not 
present Most sordid and unclean actions of 
humanity, we arc informed, arc due to divine 
urge { I'ini karan ! Amra kari ) Do not the 
Upaniihads contain the message that all our 
conceptions, notions, ideas and ideals are 
related with some aspectes of the Divine 
Being, God created the Bramhin, but, God 
also created the unclean pig. Vishriu-Nara- 
yana took the form of the boar to save the 
earth from a primordial watery grave. 
Do not Yonf and Ungam syntbolise creation 
and this union represent Karma. Does not 
the Bhagama Gita ( X. 22 ) define the Lord 
as “I am the best that procreates ?”. The 
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Chtaa^^ogfc Upanithad defines OM as union 
of sexes. 

Leaving aside tliose spiritual and philo* 
sophicsl speculation Icl us exaiuine tlie ques¬ 
tion whether they were not inspired by any 
particular cult. It is uiKicniable that the 
numerous Lakulisa images prove that ancient 
and mediaeval Orissa was a stronghold of the 
Kapalikas or the Kaulas. They were otic of 
the sects of Laluiiisa-Pasupatas. These 
Kapalikas used to be associated with Yoginis in 
whose temples lliey performed liieir orgiastic 
rites. The existence of two Cliaushanl-yogini 
and hypaiheral temples in Orissa lend colour 
to this theory. Lakulisa doctrine in the very 
beginnings like Neo-Vaishnavism might have 
been very pure, but in course of time degene¬ 
rated into objectionable practices. They 
were referred to by Somadeva, Kshemendra 
and ^'amunacharya, who mercilessly attacked 
their debased ritual and practices ( Desopodso 
/^^omo/o"1923, pp. 24-25.). It was the 
Kapalikas who practised human sacriiicc 
whicli took place in Orissa. Pramud Chandra 
has garnered a mass of data, which pointed out 
that they always carried a CLUB. (Lalit Kala, 
Nos. 1 &2 1956. pp. 103,1 ) 

Late Dr. P. C. Bagchi has shown that 


centurief after the appearance of Lalnsfua, the 
cult practices and its esoteric rituals were 
reformed hy Maisycndranaiha and Krishna*- 
pada (KouJa^jRaaa^nlrnoya mttd some other Minor 
Texts of the School of Motsfendraamtha. Calcutu 
Sanskrit Series. 1934. pp. 27, 35, 3S-39, and 
127). But all tlxeir efforts were futile. Not 
even Sankaracharya’s measured logic and 
levilmg could dissuade the masses from 
following their absurd practices. The origins 
of these esoterisra is probably deep rooted in 
Pre-Aryan traditions of India ; germs of 
whose adoption are traceable in the Upon/shad* 
and Bhagavate Gita. When Vedic religion and 
.social organizations lost vitality, when the 
middle path of Gautama the Buddha and 
extreme ausicriiie.s propounded by Mahavira 
declined, lacking social leaders to lead a 
better, moral and ethical life, these elements 
lying dormant in substratums of the folk mind, 
enveloped the psychology of the population, 
particularly the Sudras with tlic aid of rich 
and poor, Kings and subjects alike. Raukinl, 
a sylvan divinity of the aboriginals transform¬ 
ed herself as a Bhairavi. Neri-bhut found 
a temple in Suri. This is probably one of the 
reasons of erotic sculptures on the temples 
of Orissa. 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Presence of Russian Fleet in Indian Ocean 

From the point of view of domination by 
warships the Indian Ocean' has never been 
Indian. It had been a British Ocean and 
latterly an American Ocean ; but never Indian. 
The reason is that India has no strength of 
Warships. The most recent aspirant in the 
field of naval power is Russia. Russian War¬ 
ships abound in the Indian Ocean ; but the 
Indian Government are officially unaware of 
their presence. This ridiculous attitude has 
been commented upon by certain newspapers. 
The Swarojya of December 5, 1970 said : 

The presence of an expanded Soviet fleet in 
the Indian Ocean region is being discussed in 
other countries, but the Government of India 
continues to profess ignorance about it. The 
Foreign Minister, noted increased naval activity 
by the other powers but not the Soviet Union. 
The question related to navel bases in the 
Indian Ocean, and Sardar Swaran Singh ex¬ 
pressed concern that the USA and UK had 
concluded agreements for staging facilities. He 
added : “According to our information, the 
Soviet Government has no military bases in 
the Indian Ocean area.*' India’s strong 
opposition to the establishment of bases in the 
Indian Ocean had been conveyed to all the 
powers, including the Soviet Union. 

But developments in regard to big power 
PI'esence in the Indian Ocean show that no 
reversal is possible. The non-aligned countries 

19 


are in no position to influence developments, 
for the powers concerned are too big. More¬ 
over, the liUsaka Declaration has come too late: 
the rival fleets have been here for two years 
and have recently augmented their capacity, 
which they could not have done but for bases 
and facilities already available. The presence 
of both US and Soviet Fleets is, therefore, a 
reality. India as a big country in the region 
must be heard. But her views to command 
attention must take into account the full 
picture. She cannot harp on the old statements 
that the only countries which have stationed 
warships in the Indian Ocean area are the US, 
France and the UK, and exclude the Soviet 
Union. What has really given edge to the 
rivalry is the presence of the Soviet Fleet. 

The Swatantra and other democratic oppo> 
sition members have sent a conmunication to 
the Prime Minister giving details which had 
so far not been available. “We are surprised 
how the Government of India had no informa¬ 
tion of the formation, recently by the Soviet 
Union, of an Indian Ocean Fleet, with a 
general total presence of 20 ships. These ships, 
according to our information, include : four 
to eight cruisers and destroyers, both missile- 
equipped ; one to five regular destroyers; 
some six to ten support ships; four to ten 
“scientific research ships” (spy ships); and an 
unknown number of submarines including 
missile equipped nuclear submarines. Of 
more impertance has been the recent addition 
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to the Soviet Indian Ocean fleet of a new type 
tank'Ianding ship. In August last, Soviet 
marines were oflloaded from this new type ship 
on the island of Socotra near the entrance to 
• the Red Sea. This was ihc first permanent 
baling of Soviet forces to defend a communica¬ 
tion base being built for the control of the 
Soviet fleet in the region. The Soviets are in 
Active negotiation with countries like Ceylon, 
Mauritius and Somalia in an attempt to seek 
further bases. The Soviet use of Pakistani ports 
for Soviet “spy ships” designated as fishing 
boats is well known. 

“Since 1968 when the Soviet Union began 
maintaining a continuous presence in the 
Indian Ocean, they have made over 50 good¬ 
will or flag-showing visits to over 2S ports in 
some 20 countries in the area. They have 
also engaged in training exercises and space 
support activities. In 1970, there has been an 
estimated increase of about 75 per cent in the 
number of their visits to the Indian Ocean. 
According to our information, when these visits 
first started in 1968, the squadron included 
ships from the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets and 
was made up of F-class submarines, guided 
missile light cruisers, guided missile destroyers 
and conventional destroyers. These initiatives 
have finally led to the Soviet Union forming 
an Indian Ocean Fleet”. 

The communication concludes by saying 
that since the Soviet Union is a friend of India 
it should be possible either to persuade them 
to refrain from such activities or to publicly 
pronounce in regard to Soviet initiatives and 
not to exclude them from the list of Big Powers’ 
presence. 

Four Wives for Muslims 

, Mr. Justice S. A. Masud of the Calcutta 
Court writes in the Law Journal (quoted 
n November 1970 Janata) about Muslim 
^(^oaI Law R^orm. About the Muslim 


law permitting a man to marry four wives at 
a time Justice Masud says : 

A Muslim is allowed in law to have four 
wives at a time. This law had a history of its 
own. On account of war many soldiers lost 
their lives and the widows and unmarried girls 
in the country were larger in number than the 
male population. It was to meet such a 
contingency Islam permitted a Muslim to marry 
four times. The idea was to avoid promiscuous 
sexual relation and sufferings of the parents of 
the unmarried girls and young widows. Further 
from the historical point of view, many in 
those days were used to marry many times. 
It was thought that a restriction to four wives 
was a healthy golden limit. 

In modern days, those situations no longer 
prevail and for economic reasons, if not for 
other grounds, the common man can rarely 
afford to have more than one wife. Yet some 
unscrupulous men take advantage of this law 
and cause sufferings to their wives on account 
of their wealth or in the hope of getting inheri¬ 
tance from the side of the wives. They forget 
that one of the fundamental tenets of Islam is 
that a Muslim is allowed to marry four times 
only if he can treat all the four wives equally. 
In modem age, women being fema sole and 
also psychologically conscious of their rights 
such a treatment is difficult, if not impossible. 

It is, therefore, necessary that a law should be 
passed whereby a Muslim is allowed to marry 
again during the lifetime of his wife only after 
he gets the necessary sanction from the court. 
The court might grant the sanction if it is 
satisfied that the man has no child through his 
first wife or on some other reasonable ground. 

Losses Incurred by Hindustan Steel 

S. V. Raju gives the following figures in the 
Decembers 1970 Labour Bulletin relating to 
lossn suffered by the Steel factories of the . 
Hindustan Steel. 
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Year 

Total losses 

ofHSL 

including 

Coal 

Washcrics 

and 

Fertiliser 

Plant 

Rourkela 

Steel 

Plant 

Bhilai 

Steel 

Plant 

Durgapur 

Steel 

Plant 

Alloy 

Steel 

Plant 

1966-67 229.39 

26 59 

27.86 

133.61 

22.65 

1967-68 401.19 

72.05 

91.21 


47.82 

1968-69 399.17 

39.72 

113.53 


68.26 


1029.75 

138.36 

232.60 

488.15 

138.73 

Many Public Undertakings are Profitable 




Janata 

publishes the following table of figures relating to 

dividend performance of 

public sector undertakings : 






No. of No. of con- 

Total pro- 

No. of con- 

Amount of 

Oiv. as % 

Year 

running cerns mak- 

fits made 

cerns declar- 

dividends 

of paid-up 


concerns ing profits 

Rs. crorcs 

ing dividends 

Rs. crores 

capital 

1959-60 

24 22 

4.97 

4 

1.04 

3.0 

1960-61 

26 23 

7.83 

9 

1.40 

4.2 

1961-62 

28 25 

8.66 

8 

1.21 

6.7 

1962-63 

30 27 

15.20 

11 

2 09 

6.0 

1963-64 

34 29 

18.54 

12 

2.70 

6.0 

1964-65 

37 30 

21.25 

18 

3.80 

6.1 

1965-66 

40 31 

17.51 

19 

2.75 

4.5 

1966-67 

44 26 

30.83 

19 

7M 

6.1 

1967-68 

55 31 

48.43 

22 

10,14 

6.5 

1968-69 

61 35 

65.36 

21 

11.34 

7.4 


In making a proper assessment of the ability 
of the Public sector to run industries and 
commercial enterprises profitably, one should 
separate the figures relating to enterprises 
initially set up by the State from those show¬ 
ing the profit earning capacity of highly pro¬ 
fitable enterprises like Life Insurance or Banks 
which the State nationalised. That may prove 
that though the State is incapable of organising 
industries and trade ; it can make profit by 
♦ftki pg away profitable businesses from the 
private entrepreneurs. 


Large Scale Poultry Farming 

News from Bulgaria published an account of 
large scale poultry farming in that country. 
This shows that industrialisation has not made 
the people of Bulgaria blind to the prime 
necessity of nourishing food for the people. As 
Danton the leader of the French Revolution 
said, bread comes first and then education in 
a nation’s plans for progress. In India we 
think industrialisation comes first. This is a 
mistake which we should correct- Bulgaria 
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is industrialising but she has not forgotten the 
greater need of food. 

The broiler factory farm built at Kostlnbrod 
near Sofia a couple of years ago, is the largest 
in Bulgaria. Nearly six million broilers are 
reared here every year. The poultry factories 
in Rousse, Stara Zagora. Vratsa, Pleven, 
Lovcch and Haskovo arc also partly completed. 

The plan for the development of poultry- 
breeding provides that in 1975 the country 
should provide 17 kg of poultry meat and 265 
eggs per head of the population. In order to 
make this a fact, in 1975 the farms are expec¬ 
ted to produce 153 million kg of poultry meat 
in live weight, as against 103 million kg this 
year, and the production of eggs is to increase 
from 1,600 million this year to 2,250 million 
in 1975. \$ much as 221 million leva arc to 
be invested in poultry breeding in the next five 
years, rourtcen broiler factory farms arc to 
be completed, in addition to one turkey factory 
farm and one duck factory farm, with a total 
capacity of 71 million broilers a year. 

All the poultry factory farms, including 
those that will be set up in future, will achieve 


full synchronisation of forage production, 
broiler production and meat packing. There 
will be automatic regulation of lighting and 
heating, ventilation, feeding, watering and 
cleaning. Only the small chickens will be put 
in and the fattened broilers will be taken out 
by hand. This is expected to raise labour 
productivity five times. 

A large team of scientists from the Academy 
of Agriculture, experts of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Food Industry, of the 
Central Co-operative Union and the other 
departments are working out long-term plans 
for the- development of poultry-raising in the 
1980*90 period. 

The ptoduction of more and cheaper eggs 
is another inporlant problem. Ten poultry 
factory farms with a total capacity of 2.4 
million laying hens are expected to be built by 
1975. This capacity will range from 100,000 
to 600,000 laying hens. The first of them was 
recently put into operation in the town of 
Tolbukhin. Ti e hens are bred in cages, in 
which all processes are completely mechanised 
and automatic. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 



SocloUsm by K, Santhanam, Dr. R. C. 
CSooper and Prof. C. L. Ghccvala, published 
by the Forum of Free Enterprise, Sohrab House, 
235 Dr, D. N. Road, Bombay—1. 
Mr. Santhanam is an ex-minister for State 
Railways and an eminent economist. 
Dr. R. C. Cooper is a Gchartered Accountant 
and Prof. Gheevala is Secretary of the Indian 
Merchants Chamber. They have dealt with 
the subject chapterwise, naming the chapters 
(I) Socialism or State Capitalism. (2) 
Twentieth Century Socialism and (3) Socia¬ 
list Dilemma. 

jawdftar/o/ Nehero ; a man of letters, by 
Dr. V. N. Chhibber with a foreword by V. K. 


R. V. Rao, published by Vikas Publications 
Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Demy Oct. pp 210 
iXVI, cloth. Art Jacket Price 22.50, The 
author has made an analytical study of Pandit 
Nehru’s writings in order to place him in his 
proper position among the important writers of 
the world. Dr. V. N. Chhibber works in the 
Publications and Information Directorate, 
New Delhi and is therefore well acquainted 
with the subject chosen by him. He has a 
lucid style and the ability to make literary 
evaluation and assessment in a convincing 
manner. Mr. V. K. R. V. Rao has rightly 
said in his foreword that the book ‘‘fills a 
longstanding gap in the literature on 
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Nehru." It will help readen to appreciate 
Nehru as a literary figure. 

Glorious History of Koh»l-Noor, By N. B. Sen 
pubUshed by New {Book Society of India, P. B. 
No 250 New Delhi, Deray Oct. pp. 128, cloth 
Gilt, Art Jacket. Black and white iilustradons 
and Art plates. Price Rs. 1S.00>24 shilling. 

The author gives in this book the romantic 
history of one of the famous jewels that man* 
kind ever possessed. All famous gems have 
stories and anecdotes connected with them and 
much of these tales have superstition at their 
roots. True history cannot be mixed with 
romance and supentition without losing its 
historical value. The Koh-i*Noor of course 
has much authentic history attached to it and 
all that has been recorded in the book. The 
history of the Koh-i-Noor is by and large a part 
of the history of India. Indian readers will 


find in dtia book many things whidt am 
familiar to them. 

V 

Urbonisatlon and Social Change, by prof. 
M« S. A. Rao, published by Orient Liongman 
Ltd., 17 Ghittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta—13 
Demy Oct. cloth bound Art Jacket pp 254 
-( XII, Maps and plans. * The book presents an 
elaborate study of the economic, social, moral, 
political and cultural changes that take place / 
in villages due to their nearness to urban 
centres. Prof. Rao lived in a village near 
Delhi in order to study, at first hand, the 
effects of such proximity to a great and growing 
urban centre. Certain types of changes affect 
rural people very soon and quite intensively, 
while other effects find villagers unresponsive 
and impervious. Prof. Rao has made a clear 
and precise study of all these which will enable 
the readers to appreciate the importance of 
his analytical study. 
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The expectorant and anti-spasmodic action 
of Vasakais well-known from ancient time. 
The addttion of Black Pepper and Pi pul 
fruit enhances the activity. Reguiar use 
of Vasaka relieves cough and cold, lessens 
irritation of the respiratory tract and 
makes breathing easy. Equally efficacious 
for I’/e young and the aged. 
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Dinabandhu Andrews 

Charles Freer Andrews was a man with a 
spirilual, moral and intellectual outlook in 
which there was no place for religious, social 
or conventional prejudices and superstitions. 
He had no racial view point as an Englishman 
and he did not subscribe to the prejudices 
of the nation of his adoption, the Indian 
nation. For, just as he fought against the 
colour prejudice displayed by the imperialist 
British, he also condemned the untouchability 
and caste privileges that Indians observed and 
granted in their social life. His motto was 
service to humanity with particular reference 
to the poor, the helpless, to those who suffered 
from incurable diseases and all those who 
were burdened with ignorance, backwardness, 
exploitation by fellow humans and socio¬ 
political oppression. He therefore came to 
the forefront of the world wide struggle for 
establishing human rights in a fuller measure 
and his name was closely associated with 
removal of the colour bar, improvement of 
the conditions of work and existence of all 
who-were economically enslaved and exploited 


Whole No. 770 


by factory and planiation owners, and the 
abolition of imi)erialism and all other social 
and political institutions which reduced 
humanity to a condition which God did not 
create them to shoulder and tolerate. His 
fight to abolish the system of indentured 
labour, his advocacy of labour, demands on 
numerous occasi<»jis, liis condemnation of the 
conditions of life of working class people in 
the African States and the British Colonies 
and liis wide and general support of the 
nationalist movement give one a clear idea of 
what ('harlcs I'rccr Andrews stood for and 
tried li.ard to achieve. His close association 
with Gokliale, Lajpal Rai, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, is a 
part of India's political and cultural history. 
He collaliorated with Ramauanda Chatterjee 
in a whole hearted manner and was conside¬ 
red to be one of his closest friends. Some of 
his articles published in the Modern Review 
during his life time are reproduced in this 
number, which is being published in comme- 
rorat’on of Charles Freer Andrews, a great 
Humanist, who was called Christ’s Faithful 
Apostle by reason of his total attachment to 
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the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
His personal life was like (hat of a Saint and 
he devoted it exclusively and fully to the 
service (jf Mankind. 

Teaching Patience and Sociaiism 

We all know what patience is. That is 
what one gets steeped into when one goes to 
meet a State Railway train, cash a clieque at 
a branch of a nriionalised bank, deposit 
money at a govcrnineiilal milk supply centre, 
gel a telephone call through over an Indian 
Govcrnmoni managed telephone line, gel one’s 
income tax return accepted or get anything 
done by a government dcparlinem or institu¬ 
tion. The term “government” of course 
includes every type of institution set up Ijy 
the state in (^rder to enable the public to 
enjoy the benefits of self-government and 
human riglits as understood by the top 
ranking managers of the Indian State and 
States. Whosoever can call himself a public 
servant takes full advantage of the dignity of 
his position and docs no work worth the name 
and the public pays him his salary and other 
emoluments as they pay the Maharajas llieir 
privy purse. It is a privilege to be employed 
as a public servant and it is also a very great 
privilege to l)e a lax payer of a country in 
which all men live by taxing each others 
patience, generosity and staying power. 

We dtmol know what socialism is. We 
feel that it is a system in which all institutions 
arc run for the greatest advantage of the 
least ctticiciil and willing workers among 
those who arc employed by the organisations 
which hang round the neck of the people like 
mill stones. Nobody can expect any public 
servant to work expeditiously in a “Socialist 
Pattern” office or establishment of which 
there is an abundance in India. Originally 
these were packed with political sufferers and 
now they are run in order to let the public 
suffer for socialism. SUFFER FOR SOCl^; 

X 


LISM is a new ideological concept which has 
found the greatest number of protagonists 
among Indian government’s bureaucratic lords 
and political tin-gods who manage all public 
affairs on the basis of government of the 
people by the anti-nationals for the anti- 
nationa's. For politicians, bureaucrats and 
“public” servants make a perfect team of 
anti-national elements who extort a very 
large slice of the people’s annual income for 
their own purpose without actually rendering 
the services that political leaders, top ranking 
officials and men employed at .Slate cost 
should render to the public. There arc rules 
and regulations galore and endless forms 
for “duly filling”; but nothing much happens 
anywhere for which the public of India 
should patiently carry the burden of the 
heaviest and most extortionate system of 
taxation in the world. 

Swaran Singh and South Vietnam 

Shri Swaran Singh made a very good sugges¬ 
tion at the Commonwealth gathering at 
Singapur for the solution of the South 
Vietnam problem. He said all foreign troops 
should withdraw from South Vietnam so that 
there can be peace in that country. Now, 
the point is who are foreigners in South 
Vietnam ? Are the North Vietnamese or 
tlieir fifth Columns “foreigners” in that 
country ? They are very similar in appearance 
and many of them call themselves Vict-Gong 
and South Vietnamese. So that if only 
American troops, who are distinctly foreign, 
are made to leave South Vietnam, then that 
country will be easily overrun by the Chinese 
aided (also Russian) North Vietnamese in the 
garb of Vict-Cong. That is what the North 
Vietnamese have always wanted. But iftlj^ 
idea is to establish peace then all foreign 
aided and foreign supported “rebels” must be 
forced to cut off their foreign connections,^ 
The Chinese, the Russians, the North ViPt-T 
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Aamese must guarantee South Vietnathesc 
independence and an international force must 
be posted in South Vietnam to see that the 
flow of military aid to the so-called Vict-Cong 
stops, as well as the infiltration of guerrillas 
trained in North Vietnam or China. 

Tiic real trouble is that communists have 
great faitli in insidious methods. They will 
always take shelter in subterfuge and make 
use of underhand tactics. The Americans are 
openly anti-commtuiist and aggressively 
opinionated. But if there is to be peace in 
South East Asia or anywhere the communists 
must learn to live and let live. Their panacea 
of revolutions is a fuiKlainental psychological 
disea.se aiul not a cure. 

Equality or Privilege 

Wlial attracts mankind more, the lure of 
privilege or the promise of equality with all 
fellow humans :* No doubt very few people 
who enjoy privilege want to vacate their 
position of advantage and wish to occupy a 
less gainful and satisfa<-t«iry scat of honourable 
equality with all fellow beings. For once wc 
get used to having more than others, we 
cannot think of having lcs.s, no matter how 
unjust our prosperity may prove to be. Those 
who fiavc the greatest privilege want to 
maintain that position. Those who have less 
privilege than others always wish to have jnoic 
so that they could have an easier and more 
enjoyable life. Those who pos.scss less of the 
worldly goods than others whom they do not 
consijder to be their superiors ; think that 
equality is a basic moral necessity. Fur by 
attaining equality they should be getting more 
of consumption goods and other rights. But 
there arc many who have little and yet do 
not advocate equality. They feci tiiat life 
is a gamble and they would prefer to have a 
chance of winning a fortune rather than be 
iratisfied with a surt and certain average life. 


So that even among the have-nots there are 
many who would not vote for equality but 
would prefer to be in the gamble. In America 
the belief in the efficacy of personal effort and 
the hope of achieving great .success is so strong 
(hat most ordinary people would vote for 
possibilities of gaining privilege rather than 
for social justice, cqtiality and a virtuous and 
penurious co-cxistcncc with other persons of 
their own sort. They would suffer from want 
patiently in the hope that some day their 
luck would turn and they would leave their 
log cabins to walk into palaces. 1 here arc of 
course others who arc told l)y idealistic people 
to struggle fur ci{ijaliiy rather ihanff>r personal 
privilege and gain ; and these are the soldiers 
who fight to establish liberty, equality and 
universal brotherhood ; that being the only 
sure way to improve their material set up 

in life. 

Even then there are many persons in 
communist countries wlio try to go round 
rules and regulations and obtain a larger 
slice of the economic cake compared to their 
fellow men ; and they face harsh punitive 
consequences if they are found out. Many 
communists have died and sufrered prison 
sentences for silk, sugar or secret caches of 
foreign coins. I’his idea to excel others in 
wealth is ingmlncd in human brings. It is a 
part of their biological make up, a facet of the 
struggle for existence that all creatures 
naturallv join in to prove that they arc the 
fittest to survive as against others who cannot 
grab or snatch so cunningly. Of course all 
people know that following the elemental 
aninuil instincts and urges can never lead to 
total human well being. What wc cal! social 
virtue and a civilised existence always point 
to self-control, self-sacrificc and observance of 
rules of conduct that as.Mire general public 
welfare—the greatest good of the greatest 
number—rather than glorify the rule of 
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animal existence—everyone for himself and 
the Devil for ihe himlmosi—. (Jrcatcr reward 
for exlraordijiary merit or higher than avenigc 
productive power and skill may he fitted 
into a scheme w'hich is basically egalitarian. 
But cunning «'xploitation of fellow humans by 
use of sheer craftiness, cannot be permitted in 
an clhi<ally well regulated coimnunity life. 
Luck, chance or gambling cannot be pcriniiicd 
to replace man’s active endeavour to build 
his fortune, and to actpiirc by honest effort 
what li<‘ can possess without injuring and 
depriving otiicis. 

Edward Heath's Aggressive Attitude 

Mr. Edward Heath, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain spent sometime in Delhi !)cforc 
continuing his journey to Singapur for the 
Commonwealth meeting. He had come out 
of his own country in order to establish better 
relations with the Commonwealth countries ; 
but his methods were aggressive, intolerant 
and self-righteous. Attack is no doubt a very 
efTcctive form of defence ; but that is so 
when people arc at war. Mr. Heath was 
going to a friendly gathering and not into 
battle. His oirensivcncss therefore was out 
of place at conferences called for peaceful 
communication. He had a guilty mind over 
the proposed sale of arms to South Africa. 
He did not approve of apartheid, he w'anted 
to abolish it in every possible way short of 
armed intervention but he did not think 
supplying arms to South Africa woulrl in any 
way affect his policy relating to apartheid. 
The South Africans will not use any of those 
arms against Africatt who may challenge 
white supremacy and tyranny in a dark 
continent. This absurd altitude was merely 
a proof pf Mr. Heath’s secret approval of the 
South African racialism. Mr. Heath and 
many British leaders arc also supporters of 
the colour bar in a more or less modified 


form ; but there arc many British leaders 
and intellectuals who firmly believe in equality 
and in the fundamental human rights of man¬ 
kind. The idea that South Africa can be supplied 
with arms without affecting the BriU-sh policy 
relating to apartheid is Mr. Heath’s own 
creation and has little to do with logic as 
understood by ordinary mortals. Mr. Heath 
apparently feels that imperialism and white 
supremacy can reform ranks and counter 
attack in order to hold up the advance of 
civilisation and progress. Mr. Heath certainly 
knows that ethics rest on rationality ami (hat 
tlic most obnoxic)us follies of mankind have no 
moral basis. Uncivilised conduct or outlook 
can be criticised by anybody and lU) one cati 
escape criticism by declaring “it is my business 
and does not concern you.” 

Immortalise Persons by Naming Streets 
after Them 

Hero worship is an a<lmirablc characteris¬ 
tic in human beings. Those who cannot rise 
to the heights that they would like to, realise 
their ideals in a vicarious manner, so to speak, 
by announcing and showing their admiration 
for persons who have achieved greatness. 
This dis|)lay of admiration is carried out in 
various manners. Those who are lavish tn 
their love of greatness in human beings, build 
cities after the greatmen admired by them. 
Washington iu the United States of America 
is an example of this sort of admiration. Rome 
was named after its founders, the two brothers 
Remus and Romulus who were brought up 
and mothered by a she wolf. Many cities 
have been named after great men since the 
naming of Rome. But not all were built 
for that purpose. Many were just renamed 
by admirers who wished to avoid unnecessary 
expenditure of money and effort. St. 
Petersburg was first changed to Petrograd 
only for Russianizing the name. Later the 
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name was changed to Leningrad by the 
communists who had more reliance on taking 
over ready-made cities than in building new 
ones. Giving names of persons to cities is 
not common in the West. Names derived 
from religion, geographical origin and location 
or races and tribes are more common. Paris 
was named after a tribe. Constantinople or 
Istambul comes from religious connections. 
Many places are named after Red Indian 
Tribes in America. Some countries, of course 
arc named after great men. Rhodesia after 
Cecil Rhodes, Boli\ia after Simon Bolivar or 
Columbia after Columlms are examples. In 
Britain no cities have, been named after 
Sliakcspcare, Queen R'i^abcth, the Duke of 
Wellinglfm or Victoria. There is a railway 
station in London named Victoria. Oxford 
and Cambridge produced many great persons 
but Isis, remains the l.ris the 
Cam remains the Cam and High 
Street, Kings Parade, the Broad and New 
Market Road have not been renamed after 
any great scientists or historians. In India we 
have many names of towns of religions origin. 
There arc also areas «tf big cities similarly 
named. Shyainbazar or Bhowanipiir in 
Calcutta, or Sibpur, Jadabpur and Kalighai 
in the suburl)s arc commonly known places. 
Names of mythological origin can al.so be 
found in India. Nasik, Kamakshya, 
Rameswaram, Krishnanagar and many others 
may be mentioned. Names like Hyderabad, 
Aligarh, Moghul Serai, Falehpur etc, have an 
imperialistic significance. Islamabad in 
Pakistan is an attempt at glorification of 
Islam. But the conduct of the people of 
Pakistan may or may not be a credit to the 
religion they profess. There are many names 
which are changed for political reasons. 
Tamil Nadu is of linguistic-political inspira¬ 
tion. 

The present tendency among so-called 


leftists is to change street names. These 
leftists are no more intensely idealistic than 
the British or the French. In London or 
Paris no matter what political groups rule, 
Charing Cross, the Strand, Parliament Street, 
Brjulvard St. Germain, L’Etoile, Rue de RivoH 
donot change to Churchill Cross, Montgomery 
Road, Fabian Street, Boulvard des 
Gaulle, Sarirc Square or Rue Foche. 

In India the socallcd leftists and 
rightists like to display their political and 
economic preferences by confusing the postal 
flepartmenl and the residents of particular 
locaKtic-S by changing Dharamiala Street to 
Lenin Sarani or Chowritighee tojawaharlal 
Nehrvi Road. The fact that I.enin did noth¬ 
ing to improve the city of Calcutta or that 
his admirers are not in a majority among the 
residents and shop owners of Dharamtala 
Street did not deter the name changers from 
glorifying Lenin itt that inexpensive manner. 
Had all the councillors who voted for the 
change of name had to pay something or make 
some personal sacrifice for the spread of 
I.eninism. there would have been no change 
of name. India has many idealists who give 
up nothing to sprc.rd the ideals they believe 
in. Communi.sts enjoy their own property 
in India while other fellow believers in 
c(>mniunism siarv'c or snHcr from all kinds 
of want- If all the great men whose memory 
these people wished to perpetuate, required 
that they would have to establish new schools 
in their name, at the cost of those who wanted 
the commemoration, there would have been a 
falling off in the forces of the fighters for new 
thought and new ways of organizing political 

life. Those who admire our great writers, 
film producers, musicians and political martyrs, 

also give nothing personally but try to get 
things done by impositions on third parties. 
There should be some arrangements for 
making these creators of unnecessary confusion 
spend even a small sum of money before they 
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were allowed to change names of streets. The 
money rould then he utilised for setting up 
statues of the great persons at the street corners 
concerned. We liave a verv good idea as to 
the lavIshness that people display when called 
upon to pay donations for even the best of 
causes. 

Another thing that one should remember 
is that all ihrsc changed street names can be 
and probably will be changed all over again 
with changes in llic ideology of the politkal 
majorities. I’hcre arc signs tlial there would 
be frfjucnt changes of leadership in all states 
of India. One sht)uld therefore be prepared 
to liave street names altered at least every 
four years. There being 5tXK)/6000 towns 
and cities in India wc wouhl re((nire lens of 
thousands of great men to fill all the street 
name plates. Of course so long as we can 
alst> use f’hiiiese, \aetiuunesc and Russian 
names ; things should be easier. 

Mr. Heath’s Own Business 

M. lidward Heath Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, tfjnsiders supplying arms to South 
Africa, developing a naval base In the Indian 
Ocan in colinboraiioii with the I'. S. A., 
following a racist polic\ in Great Britain and 
modifying Britain's international economic- 
relations in a manner which may incon¬ 
venience other members of the commonwealth; 
as Briiiiins private alTairs which concern no 
other nations than Britain and Britain’s 
associates in tlicse above matters. That 
Mr. Heath is illogical and even intenlionaPy 
untruthful is obvious to all who credit 
Mr. Heath with ''normal intelligence and 
understanding of the circcts of the kind oF 
things that Mr. Heath propose.^ to do. If he 
supplies arms to South Africa the risk of war 
in that continent and the chances of the 
African states seeking the support of the 
ct^munist bloc will greatly increase. He 


cannot therefore say that it is nobody else’s 
business but his own if he supplied arms to 
South Africa. His scheme of creating a 
naval communications centre in the Indian 
Ocenn certainly concern other nations, parti- 
cuHrly India. This will make other navies 
active iu the Indian Ocean, The Russian, 
for instance, who are already operating in 
strength here by using Pakistani ports. 
Racialism in Great Britain is .something which 
can he criticised by all countries. The British 
can be asked to keep out of other lands if 
the Biitlsh choose to segregate non-whites 
in (Jreat Britain. Britain no doubt can come 
to what settlements of an economic nature 
she wishes to make b\it if such settlements 
alVecl the international Irailc of other nations 
adserscly those nations will doubtless com¬ 
plain. It seems Britain’s desire to enter the 
European Common Market will aiPect India’s 
exports to Britain. 

Or. Kalidas Nag Memorial Award 

The daughters of Dr. Kalidas Nag have 
instituted the award of a gold medal named 
after the late Dr. Nag, every year to a person 
who lias achieved distinction through literary 
work. The first year’s award was made to 
Mr. Nirod Chaudluiry. The award this year 
goes to Mr. Pulin Bchari Sen. Mrs. 
Shyamasrcc Lai, second daughter of the late 
Dr. Kalidas Nag arranged for a gathering of 
Dr, Nag’s friends, relations and admirers in 
her house at the time of giving away the medal 
to the recipient. Sri Prasun Das Gupta of 
the “Indira” society of singers sang a solo 
‘‘Jagatc Ananda Yagna” to inaugurate the 
function. The song was much appreciated 
by the people attending the gathering. Suparna 
Devi, grand-daughter of the late Indira Devi 
sang two songs ; “Kichhuta fiujhine Pravu” 
“Tomar Sonar Thalaya”. After that the two 
singers sang a duet “Tomaya Amaya Milan 
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Habe”. The concluding song was a chorus 
by the grand children of Dr. Kalidas Nag 
“Tunu Amader Pita” which is the Bengali 
version of ihe Vcdic “Om Pita Nohsi, Pita 
No Bodhi”. We are giving below a free 
engiish rendering of what Mr. Pulin Bihari 
Sen said after receiving the Kalidas Nag 
Memorial Medal. “The person who received 
the medal before me is famous in two continents 
for his razor sharp intellect ; I am only a 
searcher after facts and I have no claims to 
intellectual achievement. The distinction that 
you have mdowetl me wiih by this award 
proves that you admit the value of hard work 
in the field of literature. My work has been 
exclusively one of research for the discovery 
of all relevant but forgotten facts connected 
with the life and work of a super man, in 
order to save for posterity such valuable 
documents and evidence as 1 can still unearth. 
Your appreciation of the value of such 
research work is a great encouragement to 
me and to all who devote themselves to such 
work. 

“1 have spent long years in this work of 
collecting facts connected with the history 
of literature ; not in the hope of winning 
awards ; but otrt of love—-and it has been my 
good fortune that I have recieved the affection 
of those whom I revered, as well as the 
friendly support and love of many who have 
worked with me and are my juniors in point 
of age. The persons whom I remember 
particularly at a time like this are many and 
I can mention the names of only a few. 1 
should record first of all my deep veneration 
for the late Ramananda Chatterjec under whom 
I had the privilege to work for several years 
and whose words and actions made it very 
clear to me that for sheer depth of love and 
admiration for Rabindranath Tagore he had 
only Dinabandhu Andrews as his compeer. 
It was his great admiration for the poet that 


inspired men like me to take up the study of 
Rabindranath’s life and literature with inten* 
sity and devotion. 

“This award which commemorates 
Dr. Kalidas Nag is particularly welcome and 
stimulating to me for the reason that Dr. Nag 
always encouraged me and my co-workers to 
carry on our nationally important work of 
fact finding that we did ; and he showed 
great appreciation for the smallest service 
rendered by anyone in this field of work. He 
metjiioncd the names of very ordinary persons 
like us to the great savants of the West in 
a manner which roused our gratilude to him. 
This medal which you have given to me to-- 
day represents Dr. Nag’.s unforgettable affection 
for me and is invaluable as such.” 

Death of a Great Magician 

Very few Indians reach a “world’s best” 
standard in any field of aebievemem now a 
days. I’. (.\ Sorcar, the great magician who 
rlicd in Japan suddenly of a heart attack early 
in January 1971, was considered to be the 
world’s cleverest magician by many people 
in many lands. His death at nti early age is 
therefi)re a great loss to India. He was called 
tlie man with the X-r.ay eye on account of 
his daritig feat of cycling blindfolded through 
the crowded streets of big cities like Paris, 
New Vt)rk and Calcutta. His acts of thought 
reading and other marvellous magical perfor- 
ntance of the impossible brought him gieat 
popularity. He was frequently invited to 
foreign countries for demonstrating his 
superb ability to create illusions and he will 
be missed not only in this country but all over 
the world. 

P. C. Sorcar was born in Bengal and was 
educated in Bengal too. He was a graduate 
and obtained honoui's in Mathematics in the 
B. A. examination. But he took up the career 
of a magician when he was quite young as he 
found the work creative and fascinating. He 
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was louring Japan with his troupe when he 
died. His body was brought back lo Calcutta 
f for cremation. He is survived by his wife, 
t,' four sons and three daughters. We offer our 
jv sincercst condolences to the bereaved 
family. 

Anglo-American Naval Centre in the Indian 

Ocean 

The Russians definitely want to develop 
their naval power in the Indian Ocean. They 
make use of Pakistani ports eiilier openly or 
by subterfuge lo keep a fairly large number 
of warships in the Indian Ocean region. The 
reason for this cannot be anything but their 
competitive attitude towards Aglo-Aincrican 
naval forces. The Anglo-Americans on their 
part are trying to maintain ever increasing 
naval and aerial forces in this area for the 
reason that the Russians are doing the same. 
David Fairhall says iii the Guardian weekly. 
“The British (Government lias agreed to join 
the Americans in setting up a naval commu¬ 
nications centre on tlie British island of Diego 
Garcia in the Indian Ocean—a first move lo 
strengthen Britains military presence c.ast 
• of Suez as opposed to halting the withdrawal. 

“In both London and W'ashinglon the 
; new centre is seen as a counter though only 
of an indirect kind to the Soviet Navy’s 
steadily increasing activity in that part of 
the world. 

. “The Royal Navy already has a naval commu- 
'■ locations centre in Mauritius and an RAF 
■j staging post on the island of (jan. Nor would 
i-;, there seem to be any operational reason to 
i^^.use Diego Garcia as an additional terminal 
« in the skynet satellite communications system 
fe'with which commanders liavc been able to 

f; 

l^tommunicate directly with the assault ship 

HMS Intrepid from London or .Singapur.” 

British eagerness to be of help to Pakistan 
well known. The Americans too are not 
jV'Sivcrsc to ^sisting Pakistanis. The Russians 
iV;ire obviously aiming to have Pakistan in 
list of friends too. In the circumstances 
f/' iiaval. ft^ces of Russia, America and Britain 


in the Indian Ocean are being augmented 
with a view to take part in a possible show 
down between these powers. That possibility, 
however is remote. But what is very certain is a 
clasii between Pakistan and India. When such 

a clash lakes place, what will the foreign naval 
forces in the Indian Ocean do ? Will they 

strictly observe their neutrality or will they 

quietly slip in urgently needed military supplies 
to Pakistan while appearing to be neutral. The 

Americans and the British had, in the past, 
provided arms and munitions to Pakistan 
whicli tltat country used against India. Now 
Russia luus joined the Anglo-Americans. 
This increases the war risk for India. And 
when war comes India will have a tougher 
job to beat Pakistan which will be receiving 

more military supplies on account of Russian 
assistance. 

India, of course, fondly hopes that Russia 
will be her devoted friend and stjpporlcr. 
But India’s fond hopes have always proved 

baseless. One recalls Nehru’s Hindi Chini 
Bhai Bhai and ludi.Ls friendship with Burma, 

Ceylon and other lands from which Indian’s 
had l)cen booted out from time to lime. 
India’s ridiculous cRorts at placating North 

Vietnam arc also there to show up India’s 

foolishness in the field of international 
relations. The presence of f(»reign naval units 

in the Indian Ocean, therefore, should 
stimulate India lo prepare for a military 

emergency in which she would be called upon 
to use nuclear arms and much larger air and 
naval forces. With her long coast line India 
will be defenceless if she docs not develop the 
naval arm to a much greater extent. What 
she now possesses may be all right for 

Pakistan ; but surely, with China, Russia, 
America and Britain assisting Pakistan ; India 

will not be able to defend her coastline 

effectively without greatly increasing her 
naval and air forces, India will have to look 

for new friends to achieve this. One naturally 
comes to think of Japan, Canada, West 

Germany—but will they help India ? Can 
Indian Diplomacy reach those heights where 
new friendships are made and consolidated ? 




INDIAN SETTLERS 
IN AFRICA 

By—F. ANDREWS 

I have in niv possession a pencil-written 
maniisci-ipt, which was i^ivcn lo me by an 
Indian friend, who travelled many long jour¬ 
neys with me in East Africa. We had talks 
together which sometimes conlinnecl far into 
the niglit ; and I always found his nature 
the same,—simple, r<digious, free from the 
least touch of racial bias, perfectly frank 
and open and essentially triilhful. He 
had a groat wish to accompany me 
on all my journeys, and it would 
have been a delight l<i me to have hud 
him as a companion ; but he had family 
cares had anxieties wliich bound him. Befon' 
we parted, I asked him to put down on paper 
some notes cj)nceriiitig his own experiences 
in Uganda and East Africa, and he left me 
his pencil-written manuscript, from which 1 
quote the following passages ; — 

“My own experiences during the War were 
chiefly in what is now the Conquered Terri¬ 
tory of German East Africa. I was there 
shortly before the War. Though Indians were 
not treated in the same way as Europeans by 
the Germans, they were treated in a civilised 
manner. There was no segregation of races 
of any kind whatsoever. I am speaking of my 
experiences at Mnanza, the chief German port 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza. Germans, Greeks, 
Arabs, Indians, Somalis and others resided side 
by side in the same street on quite friendly 
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terms and without any segregation restrictions. 
The women of one nation often passed their 
afternoons with their sisters of anollier nation 
in friendly talks. Children of all races played 
together in the streets and open spaces, their 
medimn of talk being Swaliili. The bare¬ 
footed German children of iny neighbour 
Would enter iny house and take food with my 
children, enjoying our Indian roti. Indians 
had always full and free access lo German 
Government officers without any ceremony. 
Tlicy could talk frankly with them, even on 
controversial subjects. Olficcrs would take 
heed to any re.isonablc talk of Arabs, Ttidians, 
or natives. 

I will give some definite examples lo prove 
the nature of the treatnieni given to Indians 
hy the German (iovernment. 

(1) I was out of employment during the 
war time. I had my wife and two children 
with me and a relative, who also was out of 
employment. I had no current means, of what 
little I had in store wbuld be consumed in a 
very short lime, if I earned nothing. This 
was in war time, as I have related, and so 
I went to the German officer commanding 
and asked for permisttion to open a class to 
teach students English and Mathematics ; for 
I had been a teacher. The German Govern¬ 
ment being at war with the English, the 
commanding officer at first took objection to 
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my applicalion ; but when I explained to 
him, that I had no other means to maintain 
my wife and children, together with my rela¬ 
tive and myscir, he gave me permission and 1 
continued to leach all the while the Germans 
were in possession oi the (own. 

(2) I'owards the end of the campaign on 
the bc^rders t)f la»kc Victoria Nyanza, silver 
coins were getting ver\' scarce. The German 
Government needed siKcr \ery ba<lly, and all 
payments to the (orveniment were required 
to be strictly in silver. 1 bad to pay three 
rupees poll-tax to (iovcrnmeni, but 1 had no 
.silver. 1 explained jny position to the olfieer 
who saw iny distress. He told me I should be 
forced to pay ; but when I was just going 
away, he ealU’d me l)ack and pul ilirce rtipecs, 
in silver, into my iiami and told me to use it 
to pay the tax. He t«)ok it from his (jwn 
pocket. 

(3) Indians, who kept Oil Mills, used 
sometimes to burn their oil cakes at night. 
Tliere being no means of export the^y liad 
no use for these cakes. 'I'liis happened ojte 
night ; and it was reported that an Indian 
was signalling to the enenty, and he was 
arrested. We went to the Magistrate and 
explained the whole matter to his satisfaction. 
He promised to release the man arrested on 
the next day,—that day being Sunday. We 
pleaded that the guilty could be kept in prison 
on Sundays, but the innocent should not be 
allowed to stay in prison for a single moment. 
The man was released. 

(4) An Indian was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment for a political offence. 
On appeal, the Governor reduced the sentence 
to six months and passed a general rule that 
no political prisoner should he sentenced to 
more than six months by any Local official. 
In case of a serious offence, the matter should 
be referred to the Government. 


(5) A German officer caused the death of 
his native servant by beating him. He was 
arrested and put under trial. He was in 
prison, when Miianza came into the hands 
of the British. 

(6) Indian prisoners, even in criminal 
cases, were treated ejuite respectfully. They 
were never required to wear prison uniform. 
Food if sent by their families, was allowed 
them. 'Fhey were not required to labour in 
public, out.side the prison compounds, but 
were taught t.ailoring, shoe-making, etc., 
indoors. 

(7) During the War, there was, of course, 
control over food ; hut there was no distinc¬ 
tion made between Europeans and Indians in 
this matter. Law-abinding people were not 
harrassed in any way, whatever might be their 
nationality. 

(8) When the British forces bombarded 
Bukoba, where there were many British Indian 
subjects with their wives and children, the 
Germans gave protection to Indians in a camp 
eleven miles off, built specially for them. 
Again, when the Germans left Muanza they 
kept fifty native soldiers in the town up to the 
last moment to protect the Indians. 

I shall now write down, as they come into 
my mind, some general considerations about 
the treatment of Indians in German East 
Africa, and then proceed to speak of Uganda 
and the East Africa Protectorate. 

Before the War, the question of Indian 
immigration into German East Africa came 
up for settlement. A Royal Commission 
from Berlin was appointed, and after making 
full enquiries they decided that Indians were 
desirable, and that the country could 
not be developed without them. After that, 
the Indians had no restrictions about entering 
German East Africa. 
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The natives in German East Africa were 
Hot subject to any segregation measures, They 
were able to reside within the towns, if they 
so wished, in the Muanza dbtrict. 
Since there was very little colour prejudice, 
the German took the Indian to be his fellow 
citizen, and the Indian in his turn took the 
native to be his fcllow-citizcn. But I must 
say they did not desire the presence of 
any mischievous and wild people, like the 
Masais. They drove them away from their 
territory, back to British East Africa. They 
did not like ‘resei-ves’, such as the ‘Masai 
Reserve’, in British East Africa. They did not 
govern on that principle at all, as far as I 
could see. Of course, I am only speaking of 
the district which 1 ktiow, near lake Victoria 
Nyaiiza, 

The (iovernmcnl had an Educational 
Department for tiativc children. 'I'licy engag¬ 
ed a (lertnan Headmaster, on Rs. 375 per- 
motith, and they had sonic six or seven 
teachers at the Muanza School. (Jerman, 
Swahili, and Mathematics, wen: the chief 
subjects lauglu. Each boy received five cents 
for food every day and free clothing every 
six montljs, and also free lodging in a board¬ 
ing house attached to the school if he were a 
boarder. I myself attended that School for 
about six months, in 1916. 

I can say this, that the natives were far 
better treated in German East Africa than 
those on the Congo. Concerning morality, I 
am quite sorry to say that the tower strata, 
both of Indians and Europeans, kept native 
women in their houses. 

In Uganda, the colour prejudice is al 
once evident. Indians are considered deci¬ 
dedly inferior to Europeans, and even to 
natives ; and the natives are taught to look 
down upon Indians. This is one of the roots 
of aU the trouble. 


Under *segregatton‘ principles, the Indians 
arc forced to live in restricted areas, This 
restriction is often at the caprice of the 
Chief Government officer for the time 
being for instance, a certain area at 
Entebbe was allotted to Indiaas. They 
erected buildings at great cost and trouble. 
Then a new area was assigned to them and 
they were induced to build houses. But now 
this new area, owing to certain natural 
reasons, has been neglected and at last 
abandoned. It has gone worse than the 
“Deserted Village” of Goldsmith, However 
the officers still seem bent on following the 
same mislake. A new area at Jinja has been 
surveyed, aiul Indians of the old township 
are being induced, persviaded, or compelled, 
one way or another, lo abandon the old place 
for the new. Though there is ample room 
everywhere for the European residents, they 
are to be allowed to occupy the old Indian 
area. This continual harrassing of tlie Indians 
is very objectionable. 

In contrast with German East Africa there 
is n<j Educational Department in I'ganda for 
native cliildrcji‘s education ; and 1 must add, 
for the sake of justice, tliero is none for 
European children also. I think this careles¬ 
sness abf)ul education very harmful. 

A very troubling and increasing ve.xation 
is the scparati{»n of races on the railways 
and steamers. We find now iniroducetl every¬ 
where the distinction written up,—‘For 
Europeans’,- -‘For non-Europcaus.’ This is 
regarded by Indians as intended to make all 
Europeans into one superior class. 

I cattdidly believe tlial colour prejutlicc 
against natives on the part of Indians is as 
I should feci no distiction whatever between 
them and myself. At the same lime, the 
weaker sex, among Indians, is very helpless 
and timid and has to be protected. Many 
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of Ihe natives arc still wild and savage atid 
frighten Indian women. I once saw a Somali 
forcibly enter a compartment reserved I.>y an 
Indian family, attd ocupied by 3 males,—one 
of them wcomric —liis wife and live children. 
The Indian station-master and the (ioanese 
guard tried tlic-ir best to gel him down, but it 
was of no avail. 

In laiul paliry. «ls far its I have stndii’d, 
there is no disliiu tion in llganda. I should 
like to see all peophr on an eijuni footing 
and allowerl to obtain land frceliohl on (‘((ual 
terms. There should also be ediuational 
facilitic.s given, as soon as possible, both to 
European and to /ndiati children, .is well as 
to the native children, There should be 
Government educaiiem for all. In tlic Mission 
Schools, 1 have heard that sometimes the 
Christian natives are taught to look down on 
the Indians as •heathen'. This .should not be 
done, for wc arc all of ns brothers and 
sisters. 

Concerning morality, human weakness 
prevails in L\garida, as in Cierman liasi Africa, 
and Indians show a tciulcmy that way. 1 ku<jw 
also of one Arab supplying native women to 
Europeans, and really things are bad. The 
people of Uganda themselves arc very immoral 
and lhi.s was the case long before I'airopcans or 
Indians entered the lonntry. Wrncreal 
diseases prevail much among the people of 
Uganda. Other native races arc not so 
notorious for that. 

The treatment of natives liy Europeans that 
1 have seen, while residing in I'ganda, is 
neither worse nor belter than that which I 
have seen in German East Africa. I know of 
two cases of Europeans being punished in the 
law courts for ill treatment of natives. 

There is no segregation of natives, and no 
reserves such as tho.se in British East Africa. 
But it is wrong for Government to spend no 
ixioney.-at all on educating the natives. 


I have heard that the British East Africa 
Government once asked for natives from 
Uganda to do some menial work. But Uganda 
replied that their natives were not meant to 
do tile menial work of Brilsih East Africa. 
They would rather keep to themselves. I 
think this is a good thing, because it is not 
good ft)r people of Uganda to go to British 
East Africa as menials. 

About British East Africa I do not know so 
mucli, because most of my time has hoi-n spent 
in Uganda and (iernnin liast .Africa. 

One thing is at once to be noticed. After 
the coming (if the South Africans tlie colour 
pri'jiulice ha.s gone very high. 

Then’ is a marked clilference between 
Britisli East Africa and what I found in 
German East Africa and Uganda, In Brifisb 
East Africa all sorts of restrictions abound 
and things are going every day from liad to 
worse. In large areas of the country, land 
cannel be purcha.sed by Indiatis at all ; and 
no lands from Europeans are allowed to be 
transferred by purchase to Indians. In the 
townships, segregation is being carried (iUt 
more aacl more deliniteiy and Indians arc 
bcitig Imrrasscd. I'be colour prejudice is 
strongest in Biilish East Africa than anywhere 
else, much worse than Uganda. 

Major Grogati has been veiy active in 
advocating a policy against Indians. He in¬ 
sulted Sir Edw.Tfd Northey at a dinner, and 
asked him if he had come into the country 
with any powers of his own, or merely as a 
'telephone girl’ to give out ines.sages from 
T.ondon. That was very insulting. I have 
heard that the anti-Indian policy, which is 
now being .so strongly advocated, is due to 
Major Grogan, the same Major Grogan who 
was once imprisoned for flogging a native be¬ 
fore the court house in Nairobi. 

As to treatment, I have seen on the rail¬ 
ways that Indians are frequently insulted. 
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They have often to endure insults from native 
porters, who push them on purpose and are 
encouraged to do so by Europeans. In order 
to get on to the platform, Indians, are obliged 
to purchase platform tickets which are not 
needed by Europeans; and the oldest 
carriages are kept for the use of Indians. 
Everywhere, the South African anlUInrlian 
influence is being felt, and things arc each day 
going front bad to worse as I have said. 

I iravirllcd yesterday, by the third class, on 
tijc Ihikn Railway, in order to sec for myself 
what happened to Indian third class passen¬ 
gers. I found that the African native did not 
wish of his own accord, to gi-l into the carriage 
where Indians were sealed ; Init he would l)e 
lold to go in. and pushed in, by the native 
railway porters. I suspect some one. rnu.st 
haue told the porters to do this. 

I sec that the E<-oiu>iuie Commission 
Report rrc(iininend.s a purely industrial edu¬ 
cation lor the native. Rut why not intellec¬ 
tual also Are they nr>i luiman creatures, 
just the same as ourselves, and thcrefiwe 
capable of inielleetual knowledge ? Again 
the Kcotiomic Report .says, on page .l.l-’In 
every direction the sphere of the Indian is not 
complemental, but competitive with those 
of (he European and the African.’ 

1 his idea, 1 have found, is tlie root of 
all the evil. It is the main reason of the 
colour prejudice in all the colonies. Neitlier 
Europeans, nor, I must say. Indians, go to 
foreign countries as mere philanthropists, but 
rather as exploiteiN. Europeans have never 
cared one straw for American Indians, 
aboriginal Australians, Tasmaniaius, and other 
weak races. And though outwardly (hey 
profess to protect the Africans from the nivages 
of the Indians, it is not really tiu* case. 
They seek to remove the Indian not because 
they wish to protect the nrtives, but because 
they want to remove competition. 


For this very same reason, as far as I am able 
to judge, they do not wLsh to allow Germans in 
the Colonics. I know very well that the 
German Government in East Africa is worse 
than the British but they make it out to be 
injurious to the natives, because they 
want to destroy competition. They say they 
must protect the native against the bad 
treatment of the Germans. 

Even if they would admit the Germans 
back after a little while, they would not like 
to allo\v the Indian to remain; because 
the Indian, with his very plain manner of 
life, can save at far less expense; and so the 
Indian creates very keen competition. 

There is one great difTerence between 
South .\rtica and East Africa. In South 
Africa both Europeans and Indians arc 
closely in touch with the natives; whereas, 
in East .Africa, with the exception of some 
European settlers, it is only the Indian traders 
wlio arc in close touch with the natives. 
Hence, in East .Afiica, (here i.s all this talk 
of the evil results <if Indian contact with the 
natives, which is not lic.ud tn South Africa. 
Oherwisc, I catuitu believe that the European 
is superior in the matters of morals to the 
Indian. 1 have seen things liappening with 
my own eyes wliieli show that the European 
is not morally superior, 1 saitl that both 
raees are victims to immorality and 

exploitation, and that is the truth 

of the whole matter. In chastity neither race 
can teach anything to the naked Kavirondo; 
while the Bugaiula were very immoral long 
before any foreignens entered Uganda. 
This talk of the Commission abotit Indian 
imrnora'ity,—as though the Indian alone was 
weak in these maitens,—i.s altogether one¬ 
sided, and it should not have been brought 
forward. 

European settlers, 1 have often noticed, 
are supplied w’ith native labour by the 
Government officials, while Indians have to 
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arrange for their own laclour. Yet everywhere 
the European seMlcrs eomplain that their 
native labourers run away; but I have 
seldom heard of such conipUiints ftom 
Indians. The deep reason is the 
difTercnt treatment given to the natives. 
Europeans know that they can still go on 
applying to the ollidials for more labour, 
and so they do not take care to treat the 
labourers well. But Indians not bring able 
to roly on Government help, have t<j treat 
their labourers well atttl pay higher wages; 
and thus the natives prefer to come and wc>rk 
for Indians, 

I admit fully that Indians arc hackw'ard 
in sanitation and that this is one of tlicir 
worst faults. But I have to find laull also 
with Government in this matter, to some 
extent. For since there arc separate 
quarters for Europeans and Indians, flic 
Government lakes full care of the sanitary 
drainage and cleaning and watering of 
the European area, almost totally neglecting 
the Indian C|iiurirr. In consciiucncc, the 
Indians arc the fust victims of epidemic 
diseases. In German East Africa, where 1 
lived, iherc were no separate quartcis; and 
in consequence the wiiolc township was 
cleaned aiul watiTcd each day ami epidemics 
very rarely occurred. 

We may be told that the poverty of Indians 
sent over to Africa the bubonic plague. This 
may very likely be true. Hut is it not equally 
true that the Erropean war sent over to 
Africa and to India the Inllucnza epidemic ? 
And did not the Irilluenza epidemic, whicli 
the war brought with if, kill as many as six 
millions of people in India alone, and more 
than a crore of people in the whole world ? 

Nature is a great judge, and we cannot 
defy her judgments, Nature says to us, that 
we are all brothers and sisters together in this 


world ; and if we break any least of her 
laws we shall have to undergo punishment 
to that extent. It is the same everywhere. 
We, Hindus, have ill treated the low-caste 
Shudras ; and we are undergoing punishment 
for this ; and until wc undo the wrongs done 
to them, we shall not be able to call ourselves 
sons of God. This last War (I wish it would 
prove the ‘last’, but I fear it cannot be so,) 
teaches us the same lesson. If the Europeans 
here, in East Africa, learn the lesson and treat 
Indians and natives and every one with equal 
treatment, then wc Indians will learn in turn 
to treat all as our brothers and forget our 
differences. 

I agree with you, after our long talk last 
night, when you say that Indians should not 
consent, to lie separated racially, having a 
franchise of their own, culling out, as it were, 
little colonies for themselves in these foreign 
countries, and dividing themselves off from 
their brothers by high walls which tliey can 
hardly look over, I agree with you that this 
is not humane but narrow and selfish and 
against true religion. 1 have always held that 
tiic ideals of patriotism and nationalism, are 
not litiinane, and so Indians should not help 
in creating race distinctions, at least in a 
foreign country. I believe in common, not 
separate, elections ; in common, not racial 
parliaments or councils. I believe in this, 
liecausc I believe in one God, who is our 
Father, and wc arc all His children. Thus 
far I agree. 

But, with all deference to your views of 
humanity, which coincide with mine, I dififer 
from your views as to who should receive the 
vole. You stated that the test, not only of 
the candidate for the Council, but for the 
electorate itself, should be the knowledge of 
the language of the Government. Now, as 
far as I «an see, the test for the cMdIdate 
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should be the ability to understand the great 
questions which face the Government so as 
to coinc to solutions and to express them. And 
so it is necessary for the candidate to know 
the State language. But I differ from you, 
when we come to the lest of the troter. There 
the test should not be ability to express views 
in the State language, but simply ct)mmon- 
sense. The most intelligent voters are often 
those, who do not read books and newspapers, 
))ut think a great deal, while they go about 
liteir Inisincss, and when ihey sit ejuieily by 
themselves. So, it is not necessary f<tr the 
voter to learn the State language, if it is 
foreign. It is only necessary for the v<(ter to 
be a man ttf commonscnsc. 

If any candidate wants to win election and 
docs not understand the language of the. voters, 
then he should learn the language of the. 
voters. I'his is better than that the voters 
should he compelled to learn the Slate 
langu.'ige. 

You, explained, in your argument last 
night, that the people of Uganda, if they 
wished to have votes in the British part of 
the Administration, might have to learn 
English, before getting the vote. But is that 
a good position ? We shall soon be asking 
for votes for our sisters, as well as for our¬ 
selves. Can we force them to learn English ? 
Should the people of Uganda and other 
nations be forced to learn Englisli ? I think 
it very troublesome and unnatural. 

Now, concerning a State language in East 
Africa, is English a natural State language ? 
For the sake of inconveniences caused to a 
certain number of Englishmen and Indians 
and other foreigners, which make them dislike 
the trouble of Learning thoroughly the native 
language, can we force, as time goes on, the 
numberless natives, who wish to qualify them¬ 
selves for a to learn a most troublesome 


language like English ? Is it not more reason¬ 
able, that we few foreigners, in order to live 
among them and exploit their country should 
learn the native language and govern them 
through the native language ? Even for 
exploiting,—to look at the most selfish side,— 
is it not safer ? I think, therefore, that in 
Uganda the State language should be Luganda 
and not English ; that not only at Mengo 
(the native capital) but also at Entebbe (the 
European capital) everything should be 
carried on itt Luganda, and not in English. 

1 sec that Mahatma Gandhi Is advocating 
that Hindi should be the State language for 
India, and not English. In German East 
Africa, Swahili was the language of the 
(Jerman Government and also the language 
of the people. 

1 leave here about 7 a. m. ffjr Nairobi, and 
reach Momlnisa about December 28th and sail 
for India. I hope to go to the Shantiniketan 
Ashrama, which you love so much ; for I 
wish to spend some quiet days there. I am 
fmi.shing ihi.s very early in the morning, 
because I am afraid I shall not see you again, 
as you are now in the Hospital. I wi.shed very 
much to discuss the matter once more with 
you ; but these arc my views.” 

This was the end of the MSS. which my 
friend left with me at Kampala, in Uganda, 
before starting back across the Great lake. 
I have read over his words many times sijice, 
and I value them for the fairness of their 
admissions and for their obvious sincerity and 
simplicity. 

The picture which I retain most vividly 
of him in my mind is the characteristic one, 
where he was seated in a retired corner on 
the deck of the steamer “Clement Hill” 
during our journey across the Lake. A 
large illustrated volume of Luther’s 
version of the Bible, in German, was 
on his lap, and his English New Testament by 
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his side, open al his favoiiriic chapters, the 
Sermon on the Mount, lie is a Hindu, 
rejoicing in what is to him the supreme 
teaching of his religion, namely, Abimsa, — 
that harmlo.ssncss to all (Joel’s creatures, whose 
positive side is Ia)vc. He had gone, so he 
told me to school under the German head 
master, al Muaiiisa, aiul had hecn seated day 
after day with the children, in onler to learn 
German, heeausc a copy of lailhcr’s version 
had been given to him aiul he had been l(jld 


that its rendering of the Sermon on the 
Mount threw a new light on its inner meaning. 

I wish indeed he could have been spared 
from his family duties to accompany me to 
South Africa ; for I felt again and again, 
when we talked over many tilings together, 
that his simple, direct, religious outlook upon 
life might have heljicd me more towards the 
solution of the problems which were awaiting 
me. on my arrival in Johanne.sluirg. than any 
(onvcnlional political discussions. 























RACE PREJUDICE 
AN ANALYSIS 


( Reproduced from 
I'lic MODKRN REVIEW. August, 1929 ) 


By—C. F. ANDREWS 


When we make a study of race prejudice 
in history in modern times some very interest¬ 
ing factors become apparent. One thing is 
certain. Faille cliildren naturally make no 
race distinction. I’nrlhermore. it can be 
proved, that there is no such thing as racial 
instinct “in the blood,’ For instance, New 
Zealand has Ixrctt colonized almost entirely 
from (Ireal Britain and yci there is very little 
prejudice agaiiLst the Maoris. To take another 
instance, the prejudice in England against the 
Jews, which was at one time very strung there, 
has now almost ctUircly vanished. 

If we consider the rise of race prejudice, 
it has almost always some form of conflict 
behind it. Sometimes the conflict is for 
money and therefore purely economic, at othtrr 
times it is a struggle for po.sition. status and 
social prominence. 'I’hc origin of the caste 
system in India is somewhat obscure. Yet 
there is no doubt that in its historical devclo- 
ment ‘Caste’ has been apt to run along lines 
parallel to those of‘race'. The fact that one 
person cannot eat with another, or intcr-marry 
with another, leads almost inevitably to the 
growth of exclusiveness and aloofiicss. If we 
attempt to analyse the situation which has 
been produced in the modern world by race- 
prejudice, the following factors seem to come 
out clear from the analysis. 

(a) The prejudice against persons of 
another race, may appear suddenly anywhere 
in any land and people who arc themselves 
the victims of race prejudice not seldom dis- 


criminaic Jigainst others in their own country. 
To take one example the Japanese are thern- 
scIvTs discriminating in Japan, while at the 
same lime in (!alifornia, they are discriminated 
agiiinst, 

(b) One racial prejudice will ,somctiine.s 
lead lo another. I’or instance; in California, 
the race prejudice already c.xisting, which ex¬ 
cluded Negroes from white society, has now 
been applied to Indians, Chinese and Japanese,' 
In the Southern States of America a new 
prejudice against the Mexican immigrants 
seems growing up, is a counterpart of the pre¬ 
judice against the (Chinese. 

(c) There are many diflerent forms of 
racial exclusiveness, but one barrier which 
always seems most clifficuh to over come is 
that of itucrnwriiage. Relations that arc 
otherwise friendly belwcen dilfcrcnt races or 
castes may still preserve the barrier against 
intermarriage. 

(d) Where for any reason, economic con¬ 
flict, or social conflict becomes diminished and 
reduced, it is not unlikely that race prejudice 
which had become involved in these things 
will become diminislted and reduced 
also. Sometimes, however, the race prejudice 
will survive, even when economic and social 
barriers are broken down. 

(e) Whenever religion enters in and 
accompanies racial prejudice the evil that 
ensues becomes worst of all. There in no 
prejudice stronger than that in which difTe- 
rence of race, colour, economic and social 
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status are comhind with difierencc of religion. 

(f) It is of profound interest to notice 
that even a deep, race prejudice can in the end 
entirely disappear,. The hostility, for instance 
between the Saxons and the Normans in medi¬ 
eval English History has nt> counterpart what¬ 
ever to.day. There is a second example of 
obliteration which followed the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland. Jokes may 
be passed on both sides between the Scotch 
and the English, but it would Ijc absurd to call 
this lo-diy, race prejudice. Indeed, wherever 
racial dillercnccs have become matters cf 

hvimour and laughter they are obviously under 
way of disappearance. 

(g) The most rapid methods of over¬ 
coming racial prejudices are those 
that of common education and common 
franchise. Wherever both these exist and a 
common religious background is also in evi¬ 
dence, race prejudices find it very hard indeed 
to get a permanent fooling. 

(h) The most rapid methods of over¬ 
coming racial prejudice is usually slow in 
growth and development aiul linked up with 
social conditions. The removal ofracc prejudice 
must not only be institutional, but also psy¬ 
chological. If both psychology and social 


structure are modified together the removal 
of race prejudice may come about rapidly 
without any reaction. Bui if merely institu¬ 
tional changes ore made without any psycholo¬ 
gical change, a reaction is almost certain to 
occur, which may drive the race prejudice 
deeper. 

From this analysis it may be gathered that 
when racial preiudiccs arc very wide spread 
they arc not in any sense an essential part in 
human nature. They are accidents dependent 
on varied circumtances. They arc not birth 
inheritances, which nothing can obliterate. In 
all public leaching it is necessary to emphasize 
(his fact ami to regard race prejudice wherever 
it appears as an imlividual weakness which 
culture and refinement should do away 
with rather than increase. People who 
possess strong race prejudices should lie 
pitied rather than praised, T'helr prejudice 
sltould be seen in its proper light as a hind¬ 
rance to the hermony and unity of the human 
race, which is the only final race of mankind, 
Tagore's noble words ‘*1 belong to one Race, 
the Race of Man; I belong to one Nation, 
the Nation of Humanity,” need lobe taught 
in all schools and from all religious pulpits. 



STATUS OF 
INDIANS ABROAD 

By—C. F. ANDREWS 

Indians in South Africa 

In SPI'I’E of feats, there lias been a wel¬ 
come lull in the S<»uth African Parliament, 
with regard to anti-Asiatic legislation. A 
challenge was made to the Governor-CJencrars 
veto against the Natal Provincial Ordinance, 
disenfranchising Indians in tiiat Province, 
but it was succe.s.sfully met by the Government 
who justified the Governor-fjcncral’s action. 
Yet this must not be thought to imply that 
the danger is over. It is only postponed for 
a time, in view of the far greater crisis of an 
industrial syndicalist revolt on the Rand, 
which had to be put down with bloodshed. 

We have the full account before us of tlie 
Natal Provincial Congress of the Soutli 
African Paily (commonly called the S. A. P. 
Congress) on the Asiatic Qitcslion. The 
S. A. P. it should be remembered, is the 
Government party in power tinder (ieiicral 
Smuts, opposed to the Nationalist party in 
opposition under General Hertzog. ft is the 
party which represents imperial interests and 
as such is likely to be more moderate in its 
Anti-Asiatic demands than the Nationalist 
Party, Yet the speeches delivered, and the 
resolutions discussed, reveal an ever-widening 
breach between General Smuts and his party 
on the one hand and the Indian community 
on the other. 

In the Official Report of the Congress, it 
is stated that the ‘Asiatic Question’ was ‘one 
of the most important’ discussed at Durban 


( Reproduced from 
The MODERN REVIEW, May, 1922 ) 


by the S. A. P. Congress. General Smuts 
after warning the Congrc.ss, that India had 
320 millions, and that anything they did or 
said had a far-reachitig inlluencc, which might 
even shake the foundations of the Empire, 
immediately went on l(» make the alarming 
statement, which was telegraphed to India by 
Reuter, that ‘best thing they could do was to 
induce the Indians in cvcr-incrcasing numbers 
to go back to their own country and to leave 
South Africa. Let them eticourage the white’ 
population, w’hile watching the Asiatics 
dwindle." 

Sir Th<tnias Watt followed (iciicral Smuts, 
leprcscnling the Cabinet, and said that he 
liopeil the Congress would impress tjpon the 
government the need for dealing with the 
Asiatic Question. Action was long overdue and 
it must be directed to strengthening the hand of 
t/te ‘M'h/te’ man. Natal must educate public 
Opinion ihrougluiul South Africa. Mr. Patrick 
Duncan, the Minister of the Interior, another 
Cabinet representative, staled that South 
Africa was faced with a population problem 
that was acute—the problem of white versus 
coloured. The Europeans were the trustees 
of the coloured, and they must discharge 
their responsibilities in such a way as to ensure 
the destinies of the country as a European clvi//- 
sotfon. (The italics are mine). 

It must be understood, that these three- 
speakers, representing the Government, were 
speaking with the utmost caution and circum¬ 
spection. It is ominous indeed, when sober 
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and caulious men such as these, men of 
liberal icndencies on tin- whole,—feel them¬ 
selves pressed by ihcir parly lo make, iitlerances 
of stich an obviously anti-Asiatic character. 

South African Anti-.\siatic Proposals 

When tijc artu.jl resolutions were arrived 
at on the 'Asiatic Qii<‘stioii’ iiy the S. A. P. 
Congress, it was decided, on the motion of 
the Chairman, that a secret sessioti should 
he held. ‘I'hc press was not adinified, hut 
wa.s given an oOici-d report of the proceedings. 
Fourteen rcsoluiuuis were discussed iu private. 
Votes were not taken, but it was decided, 
instead, to leave the whole question iti the 
hands of Parliament itself. 

Ill the Ofliciai Report arc given to the 
public the exact terms of the ‘Fourteen Rcsolu- 
lion.s’ on the Asiatic Question W'hich were 
thoroughly discussed at tlic C’ongrcss. They 
may be taken as representing in a general 
manner the mind of the S. A. P. Tiicsc 
‘Fourteen Resolutions ; Therefore, may be 
rcgaixlcd as document oflit.st rate impotiance, 
and should be stinUcd very c<ircfully indeed. 
They ruti as follows — 

1. 'Fhat the S. A. P. should make known, 
as speedily as possible, the policy it proposes 
in order to deal fairly, but clfcciively, witli 
the problem caused by tlie presence c>f large 
numbers of Asiatics, especially in the Transvaal 
and in Natal. 

2. That the Natal S. A, P. (longress 
respectfully requests Govcrmneni to give an 
early opportunity for the discussion of the 
Asiatic problems iu Parliament. 

3. That it is c.ssential that legislation be 
brought to bear to prevent Asiatics from 
acquiring further land in Natal. 

4. That without disturbing cxisiling rights, 
legislation should he passed to proliibii further 
sales, leases, or rental of land or buildings, to 
Asiatics, except in reserved areas. 


5. That the issue and renewal of general 
dealers’ licenses outside municipal areas be 
regulated iu the manner contemplated by 
Natal Draft Ordinance 4 of 1921. 

6. That no new trading licenses or trans¬ 
fers sliall be granted lo Asiatics, except in 
reserved areas. 

7. 'Fhat no Asiatic or native shall trade 
under, or assume, a European name, that 
no Asiatic may hold financial interest in any 
Inisincss, land, or property, registered in tlir 
name of Europeans. 

8. That where y\siatic.s have ac(juircd 
property and trading rights, not within reserved 
arca.s, they shall be strictly required to 
couforru to the same laws as to sanitation, 
good order, and housing conditions, as apply 
to Kuropean.s. 

9. That lire encroachment and unfair 
conipcliiion of Indians, in land, industrie.s, 
commerce, labour and spheres of employment, 
generally suitable to Europeans, has injuriously 
affected the white races and increasingly 
menaces the economic standards, the social 
welfare, and political status of the Soutlt 
African Union. 

10, 'I’hat in all skilled trades, commerce, 
industries, and every sphere of employment, 
suitable for Europeans, payment and working 
conditions sliall be fixed by Trade Boards in 
accordant c with ‘white’ standards, 

IL That no differentiation in favour of 
Asiatics over indigenous natives, of equal 
grade, be allowed in any legislation affecting 
either. 

12. That the Ordinance relative to Indian 
franchise in Natal, which was vetoed be re¬ 
introduced. 

13. That Government be asked to intro¬ 
duce a Bill to apply to Municipal voters, such 
as those contained in Section 12 of Charter 
of July 8. 1856 and Section 2 of October 8, 
1806, (Natal). 
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14. That the Government draw up a 
definite statement of their policy, showing 
what they have done and wHat they are doing 
on the Indian question, especially regarding 
the Ind'an trader, and that Government 
should make its policy known as widely as 
possible. 

The Evils of the ‘Ghetto’ 

T am afraid that we, in India, can only 
regard these resolutions (which were thus 
officiuily nuifle public after the secret sessions 
were over,) as ^forboding an almost uiKinimous 
attack on the last existing rights of Indians 
in Natal and the Transvaal with a view to 
making them in every sense of the word “on 
a level with the Kallir.” Tins, in itself, niiglit 
not he objected to, if the Kaffir himself, lia<i 
rights of ciliacnship in these two provinces 
sucli rjs lie has in the Cape Province, (thougli 
even there Ids rights of holding land have, 
I believe, been recently curtailed), hut the 
actual situation is that the Kaflir himself, 
in these two provinces, and in the province of 
the Orange J-Vee Stale is botmd down 
under conditions that border on 
serfdom. The Indian is figthing at all points 
for the rights of the Kaffir as well as his own. 

Secondly, it needs to be remembered, that 
the whole trend of policy, with regard to the 
coloured races in South Africa, is in llic direc¬ 
tion of ‘segregation’, that is to say the old 
‘gheUo‘ system of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The intention is to keep them strictly within 
‘reserved areas’ as far as any rights and 
privileges arc concerned, while at the same 
time keeping back practically all the best land 
for the aristocratic ‘whiles : Thus an African 
native may come into the while man’s area as 
a hired labourer ; but he can only hold 
political rights in the native ‘reserves’. If any 
One will glance down the list of these ‘Fourteen 
Resolutions,’ he will be able to see at a glance 
bow the policy of ‘rcscaved areas’ is every¬ 


where at the back of ‘the Europeans’ minds. 
What they wish to do is cither to get the 
Indians out of the country, or else to isolate 
them in ‘reserves’, It is really, as 1 have said, 
the old ‘Ghetto’ policy of medieval Europe, 
over again. It is also exactly the same as the 
‘untouchable’ policy of India. What we in 
India must do, in order effectively to resist this 
policy, is to break down the barriers of our 
own ‘reserved areas', here in India. I have 
seen with my own eyes still existing today in 
Malabar a worse stale of‘untouchability’ than 
anything which is now being politically 
conleinplated in South Africa, I have been 
also told by iluisc wbo have seen them, that in 
Eastern Europe there arc ‘ghettos’ still remain¬ 
ing. Let ns aw.'iy with them, everywhere ! 

Indian And African in Kenya. 

A very great effcjrt is being made by the 
Europeans in Kenya Colony to throw upon the 
Indians the blame for (he recent violent out¬ 
break of native African indignation on the 
arrest of Ifari 7 Thuku. It is stated in the 
puhlie newspapers that Indian leaders secretly 
fomented native rising. 'I'he truth is, the 
Indians in Kenya today are between two fires. 
If they keep aloof from native affairs, the 
European settlers ask tlte question,—“What 
have Indians done for the natives ?’’ If, on 
the other hand, Indians arc fjiendly and 
familiar with the African natives, then they 
arc ch.»rgcd with conspiracy and with encoura- 
ing native rebellion. Almost every day at 
Nairobi, I saw Harry Thviku, the young educa¬ 
ted Kikuyu native, who has been deported. 
He was a very bright young lad with a 
pleasant, open face. Harry was a great friend 
of all our Indian leaders, who treated him 
with kindness and a courtesy, which he would 
not usually receive from Europeans. He 
appeared to me to be really in earnest in his 
desire to help his .countrymen, who were 
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sufTering under slmost overwhelming disabili¬ 
ties. Their laiid has been taken from them, 
except certain tracts which arc called ‘reserves 
and evey cITori has been made, cither by 
compulsion or by semieonipulsion, to get them 
out of these reserves themselves for labour on 
the great European estates. There has been 
in Kenya,in the past, not only what practically 
amounted to ‘forced labour*, but also 
excessive flogging willi a very cruel whip, 
made of rhinocenjs-hide, called kiboko. 

The idea of the average European settler, 
at present, is to keep the African native in 
an inferior position. The European allows 
no liberties of any kind. As a consequence, 
the African native has a deep inveterate 
fear of liim, but not of the Indian. Witli those 
Indians, who arc village store-keepers, the 
African will sit for hours and hours,—and 
talk. The language is often a curious 
mixture of tlialccts. but s<imehow an 
underslaiuling is reached, and both parties 
enjoy <he conversation, 

Hvoiy day. as far as my experience goes, 
Europeans arc seeking to make the African 
native despise the Indian. The Indian is 
bullied l>y the l-luropcan in front of the 
African native. And what is the most 
cowardly ihitig of all, the African native is 
at limes encouraged by the European 
himself to insult the Indian. I have seen one 
such sight with my own eyes, and the 
meanness of it made my blood boil. The 
best way in which this can be counteracted 
is for the Indian to by truly kind and 
considerate, at all times, to the African 
native, and thus win his respect by sympathy 
and kindness. Such respect is far greater 
and nobler than the respect that ).s due to 
fear. 

There is one thing that is happening in 
Kenya every day. The Indian and African arc 
feeling more and more the common wrongs 


from which they suffer at the hands of the 
European. The African native understands 
that, whatever rights the Indian acquires, 
the same will inevitably come to himself also. 
Therefore, he is looking upon the Indian 
as both his fellow sufferer and also his 
protagonist in the struggle for human rights. 

What appear to me to be needed more 
than anything else, however, at the present 
time, is that Indians where hearts are filled 
with the love of (lod, should go forth, as 
the Butldha went forth, as Chaitanya went 
forth, as Clhrist went forth,— to help and to 
bless the African natives serving them with the 
purest service of love. Until this is 
accomplished in CfOd’s name, the relation 
Ix'lwccn Indian and .^f^ican will not bo made 
perfect, 

India and an East African Federation. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has announced that 
he already had Sir Robert Coryndon’s 
cordial approved of an East African Federation. 
Sir Robert Coryndon is the Gouernor. This 
was startling news to me, because every 
single European official I had met in Uganda, 
including two acting Governors and two Chic. 
Secretaries to Govoniroenl, and told me 
in most emphatic terms, that they were 
strongly against any such Federation. There 
would obviously, also, be the practical 
difficulty of Tanganyika Joining such a Union, 
because a mandated territory differs from a 
colony in important particulars. 

The reason why Europeans in Uganda 
dislike any federation or union with Kenya 
is interesting. In Kenya ( as in Rhodesia ) 
the European settler has appropriated the 
land. To use Major Gorgan’s more accurate 
experession, they have ‘stolen the land’, from 
the native. Major Grogan goes on to say, 
that having stolen his lands they afterwards 
‘stole his limbs.’ This again is accurately 
true concerning a great deal of what 
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has happened. For the whole idea of 
European occupation in Kenya Colony is that 
the African native should not own land 
himsclfj but should be the serf, or hired 
labourer of the European. But in Uganda, 
just as in Nigeria, in West Africa,—the idea 
is enlitcly different. The principle at work 
in Uganda and Nigeria is to leave the native 
himself in possession of the soil, os ^>ro<focer, 
and to buy his produce. Thus in Uganda and 
Nigeria the African native is encouraged to 
develop his own scIf»goveriitnenl and his 
own initiative and to consider the soil as 
inalienably his own. 

The Europeans in Uganda and Nigeria 
arc rightly proud of what they have 
a(:c«)inplishcd by this method in so short a 
time. They have done much better than the 
^ Europeans in Kenya. The Baganda native 
is much happier ilian the Kikuyii native. Thus, 
the Europeans of Uganda arc rightly afraid, 
that if an East African Federation, or Union, 
is organised similar to the South Aftican 
Union, then they themselves will be flooded 
with European expropriators, who will want 
to run big estates with hired native labour. 
This would destroy the present initiative 
which is such an encouraging feature in 
Uganda. The Indians in Uganda arc entirely 
one with the Euoropcans in their idea of 
treatment of the African native as a producer 
from whom they can purchase raw material, 
such as cotton. This conception not only suits 
their principles, but also their trade and 
business. There is nothing that the Indians 
in Uganda desire less than a great East 
African Union, or Federation, in which they 
themselves would be submerged and 
treated with contempt. 

The C. S. R. CO. Profits Out of 
Indian Labour In Fiji 

Again it is necessary to call attention in 
India to the fabulous profits which the C. S. 


R. Co. of Australia have made recently out of 
sweated Indian labour in Fiji. It will perhaps 
be remembered how the ‘Sydney Bulletin’ 
revealed, without any contradiction, the 
scandalous war profits in sugar made by this 
Company. Il may also be remembered how 
the C. S. R. Co. resisted to the very last any 
increase in the wretched wage of the indejitured 
Indian labourer during the time of the war, 
although food prices had more than doubled. 
All tliat is past history, 

But a still more amazing story is told with 
rcgaid to profits, o/ter the War, especially for 
the year ending March 1921. I shall try to 
show this very briefly, using again the pub¬ 
lished facts of tlje l•’ina!u•.»al Editor of the 
‘Sydney Bulletin’ : they run as follows : 

“Never since the original C. S. R. Co., was 
split in two, by the formation of the Fiji and 
Maoriland Company in addition to the parent 
Company in Australia, have such fat results 
been sliown up, as in the year, March 1920 to 
Match 1921. Norat any time have sharehold¬ 
ers participated in such a gorgeous dividend 
baiKjuct. From the parent Company (and 
the parent Company’s interest in the subsi¬ 
diary Company ) shareholders get £162, 500 
for the past half year. In addition they get 
£97,500,—altogether £260,000. Nor docs that 
give the full measure of their prosperity ; for 
while the parent concern admitted to havedone 
well ( and there may be a good deal behind 
the scene which it does not admit) the 
subsidiary Company, i. e., the Fiji and Maori¬ 
land Co., has had the time of its life ! Here 
is its record to date :— 


March 

Profits 

Reserves 

(accumulated) 

1916 

328,830 

126,330 

1917 

340,201 

256,531 

1018 

338,147 

384,678 

1919 

308,403 

483,081 

1920 

297,784 

570,865 

1921 

461,979 

789,719 
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The figures above arc those disclosed. Bui 
how much has been going on up the sleeve ? 
Only those within c.-in have the slightest idea. 
But it can be taken for granted that the big 
concern, which only half a dozen years ago 
shook out million pounds st«’rliiig of 

‘inner reserves’, luis been storing away profits 

beyond the gaze of the curious. 

It was remarked by the Chairman, tliat 
the directors had placed at suspense account 
a sum that can be used for wrilitig down 
the c«ist of the two factories in This 

displavs the glitter of tlic I'iji end of the husi- 
iicss in anotiier way :— 

Assets apart from 1920 1921 

fixed assets X'2-428,241 X ^7«K,469 
Liabilities 45,155 143,485 

Liquid Surplus X 2,383,086 X 3,644,984 

Including the interim dividends, the year’s 
operations show an Increase of liquid surplus of 
more than one and a third million pounds sterling. 

It Is an almost incredible performonce.” ('I’lic 
italics are mine.) 

I believe that it is a fad that .t depression 
is now inevitable in the world price of sugar 
and these phenomenal profits must cease. 
But what is almr>st certain to happen is that 
some ailcmpi will be made to reduce the 
labourer’s wages in order to keep up the 
profits. 

The same problem will probably arise in 
Fiji that the Tea Planters had to face last year 


in Assam when a depression came. I saw with 
my own eyes the miserable condition of the 
labourers, who came down from the Chargola 
Valley estates, .and who told me that their 
wages had been reduced to two pence a day ! 
Surely in all these cases, where great prospe¬ 
rity IS followed by depression, the first person 
to sufiTer in the lean years should not be the 
labourer ! For he hardly ever gets his share 
of the prosperity. 

Vctwhai almosi invariably hup])ens is this. 
As soon as the lean years come, ‘Big Business’ 
absi^rbs first all the profits of prosperity and 
then seeks to ‘cut’ the laljoiircr’s wage. This 
causes a strike. But in a time of depression, 
wiili thousands out of employment, a strike is 
the worst thing possible for the labourers. 
For it is an axiom of Labour, that a strike can 
hardly ever succeed on a falling market. So 
the labourer sufTcrs. 

It will be remembered how ilic C. S. R. 

fought to the very last against giving any 
liscin Indian wages during tlie prosperous 
years, 1920-1921. It will be remembered how 
the Indian labourers continued the strike for 
five months witliout violence of any kind, but 
were beaten in the end. Now, for the first 
time, we know for certain, from the ‘Sydney 
Bulletin’ financial statement, that at the very 
time the C. S. R. Co., were ,fighting the 
Indian labourers to their knees, right down 
to sheer starvation, their own coffers were 
bulging with gold. 




tHE itRANDEb 
EMIGRANTS AT MATIABRUZ 

F. ANDRKWS 

I have wriin-n Ic-ticrs oonlimuiliy lo tlu' 
p.ipcis on rliis very painful subjcei .uni luivo 
als<i spukon on publii: pliHfornis, bin ilie evil 
has ^one on nnictncdicd for nearly Uveuty 
years. It bus appeared to me therefore that 
more .supj>ort may be i^ivcii to (lie pro^ranmle 
that I liave proposed, if 1 ean set it out at 
greattu' length than can be alForded ti> it when 
it has been briefly presented in the eorrespon- 
dence columns of the newspapers, ’rhose 
who have already grasped the subject in out¬ 
line may be gla<l to see it stated more fully 
with its difficulties <lisclosed. 

The evil goes back to the system of inden¬ 
tured labour itself w'liereby many hundreds 
of thousands of villa.gei-s were leeruiicd froni 
the Indian villages (chielly liy Iratnl) to go 
out to the sugar plantations in the tlist.nni 
British colonics. One of the few iudiiccmcnis 
which caused the more inielligeni of tliesc 
villagers to go out was the promise of a “free 
passage” at the expiry of their indenture. The 
value of this free passage, when the journey 
was taken from the West Indies, might be 
put down as equivalent to about € 20. In the 
past, many thousands have taken this free 
passage and returned witli their families to 
India. But of these, a rough estimate may be 
given, that about 60 per cent have been w-el- 
comed back into their own villages, as far as 
North India is concerned. In South India, 

4'/, . 


( Reproduced from 
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owing In the eonsl.inl nearer emigralton to 
Malay.i and Ceylon, which has m.ade these 
villages more “migr.Tiion conseifuis ” the pro- 
)>oriion reeeivci.l hack on tlieir return appears 
to 1)0 liiglier. 

Tn the United Proviix es and Bihar, a rough 
estimate shows that out of the sl)ip-loads of 
returned emigrants .as many as 40 per cent 
iuivc been rejected ijy the uprouniry villagers 
and have slowly drifted tlown to the dorks of 
ClalciJtta. wliere their only desire is to get on 
board .a ship that will lake tln-m back to the 
Ciiloiiy from wlieiiec they have come to India. 
I’hiis for .» veiy large number of those inden¬ 
tured etnigt ants, the free passage has proved, 
not a beiielil at all, but a snatc and a tlclusionj 
nml tin-y li.tvc most bitterly regretted the day 
when they took it atid returned to India. Most 
pitiable of all is the fate of the rhildren, wliom 
thev brouglit back willi them. These had no 
idea of India, and cannot bear the Indian 
climate and the Indian conditions, especially 
where they arc thus left derelict in the slums 
of Mati.abriiz and Akra Bagan. They die of 
dysenter)' «nd mali.gnani malaria and not 
seldom of cholera. Thus the ierril)ly high 
death-rate, so close to the rest of the poptila- 
tion of Calcutta, makes their presence there 
a very alarming source of infection and leads 
to the spread of disease. 
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Added lo this, their extreme misery and want, 
with no steady cinployim-nt and no means of 
gcttini? work, liad led them ineviiahiy on the 
downgrade path to beggary anti mcmlicancy. 
It is estimated that some two luindred beggars 
have been added to the streets of Calcutta from 
this source alone. Beggary itself spreads like 
a disease, and one of the gr.ivcst of all tlini- 
cullies, whieli we have had to meet in dealing 
with this subject, is the danger of merely 
cnroiiraging mendicancy, instead f)r clearing 
away the great danger of fmther infection. 
In seeking for rctnedies. it is absolitlely necess¬ 
ary to get at llie root of the evil and not to 
deal tnercly with symptoms. 

There arc three things that stand out Cjuite 
clearly as necessary : 

(1) These “free passages” must be com¬ 
pensated for in the colonies ibciriselves by 
oifers of land or money—preferably land. 
This w'ill iininediuicly reduce the number of 
those who still wish to return, to such a small 
amount, that it will intran practically the end 
of the whole matici. The Dutch Guiana 
(loveniincm have already dotie this; and as a 
consequence, wlien the last cinigrani boat 
left ilic West Indies for Calcutta, it contained 
oidy 13 from Dutch Guiana, while 867 came 
from British Guiana. It is true that the 
number of Indians in Dutch Guiana is under 
40,000, as compared with 140,000 in 
British Guiana, but even then the figures 
are significant. From my own experience 
in British Guiana, I can assert confidently 
that with Indian opinion itself in that Colony 
strongly against this repatriation, and with 
the natural eagerness of tho.se who arc settled 
in the c<mntry to get freehold land for rice 
cultivation, the numbers that wish lo come 
back if compensation was ofiered would be 
almost nil. 

y/ (2) The greatest tragedy has been that of 
the, young people, who have been brought 


over by their parents, We call these the 
“Colonialborn” and it has been made 
abundantly clear (hat their conditioiv when 
they drift back to Calcutta is the most 
pitiable of all. The dcathraic among them 
is very high indeed; and it is impossible for 
us to acquiesce in their present slate, without 
lifting a finger to help them. Most of 
them had no rhoico ab(jiit coining to India, 
because their parents brought them when 
they W(*re young. They knew nothing about 
liulian conditioas. They do lutt like India. 
'Fbey say, ‘‘3Ve do not belong here : send us 
back to our own inotlicrbind,” 

It is obvious, of course, that Colonial Govorn- 
incnis are not jibilnnihropic societies : but it 
may be poinletl out to a colony like British 
Guiana, wbieli is aliogeihcr under ‘populated, 
that at least the able-bodied among these 
people, who were born in British Guiana, 
would bean asset l<i the colony, where thou¬ 
sands of acres of very fertile land is left uncul¬ 
tivated for lack of population. British Guiana, 
in the past, has sent over very expensive dele¬ 
gations to India in order lo persuade the 
Indian people lo send more emigrants over, 
and the Indian (/overmncnl has rightly refused. 
But here are able-bodied young people, who 
were born is British Guiana, and arc only too 
eager to gel back to their own birthplace. I’hey 
are doing no good, but only harm in India ; 
and they do not belong to India. Surely the 
able-bodied, at least, ought to be sent back to 
their own country, and the Government of 
India ought to see to it that they return as 
speedily as possible. If it were necessary for 
the Government of India to bear part of the 
cost, it should be borne, in order to pul an end 
to this evil as far as possible. 

(3) The last question is one of pure 
charity and humanity. Cannot something be 
done lo make the lot of those who are lying ill 
diseased, infirm, and decrepit, less pitiable 
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than it is ? Again and again, I have gone 
doWn with Mr. H. K. Mukerjee of the Y. M. 
C.A., and in earlier days wtth Pandit Banarsi 
das Chalurvedi, when he was editing V/shol- 
bharat, and our hearts liave been pained be¬ 
yond measure by what we have seen. Only 
a few days ago, on two separate days, I had 
to go journeys with the Garden Reach 
Ambulance to the Hospital in Elgin Road, 
bringing altogether on cliflerent jouineys, four 
of these returned emigrants wlio were terribly 
ill, «mc of wlioni died on the same evening on 
wlilcb 1 look him into the flospital. Clannot 
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something at least be done for those who are 
in such utter misery as this ? 

The All-India Women's Conference has 
decided to lake up the matter. The Society 
for tlie Protection of Children has also been 
helping in every way possible. My own 
efforts,.with so much work elsewhere to be 
done, must of necessity be only occasional ; 
for I do not live in Calcutta, But I am sure 
of one thing, (hut (iod’s l)lc.ssing will richly 
descend on any one who will undertake this 
service pf mercy and compassion. 



INDIAN LABOUR 
RECRUITING FOR FIJI¬ 
AN IMMINENT DANGER 

By—C. ANDRI':VV.S 


Our iliiiii* till* ^V;lr liav lauxlil tis in iliis 
couiiuy with a Iniirr fullncjs ul'loalisatifin. 
It is ili.u no inisi vvliatcvrr can hi* placed 
in the plcdm*?. of ino<lcrii ^overntnents if self 
inlercbt or conitncri’ial ;\dvatita:.^o stand in 
llic way. 

We Inivc had two pledges from the govern¬ 
ment of India repeated again ami again with 
regard to Indians abroad. One of them has 
been, dial the government of India is prc|)arcd 
to u})li()ld the ecjual stains of Indians in tlie 
Ooloiiies ami Proienorates. Wo shall sec, in 
the course of die next few weeks, how much 
or how liido ihat pledge is worth, with regard 
to East Africa and in relation to Lord Militer's 
reicni |)ionouncenK’ni. I'lie sei ond plctlge 
was ihii, liiat ii would he left entirely to the 
Indian people to ilecide whether Iiulian labour 
recrniiing for the (irowii (Colonies of l-'iji, 
Britisli-fhn.ina, 'Erinidad and Jamaica slioultl 
he renewed or not. This was (he final word 
of that prolonged struggle, which stirred 
India from one end to die other, called the 
struggle for the abolition of indentured labour. 
How is the (iovetnmi*nt of India intending 
to keep this second pledge ? Wc mtisl 
remember this Indian recruited labotir is 
immensely lucrative to the capitalist. It 
exactly suits the needs of the 
exploiting .sugar euinpanics. Even a hundred 
thousand or two hundred llioustnd pounds, 
spent in London and elsewhere in bringing 
about a renewal of this labour would very 


( Reproduced from 
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easily be recouped in a .sitigle yciir out of 
till’ profii.s. riiere .irc ways of spending 
money in propaganda without actual bribery 
and corruption; atid I know of a fact that 
huge sums wore spent in London in the 
years that arc now past in endeavouring to 
firing aljont a eontinnance of indenture. We 
have still to fear these hidden forces: for 
the l.loyd Ocorge (iovcrtnneiit is a 
C'.ipitalisi (.iovernment. 

There have been very alarming signs 
itidecd of an attempt to minimise, the j)iedgc 
that has been given to the Indian people 
and we must be strictly oti our guard. 

(ij i’he (Jovcrnmetit of India has refused 
to iak<* any steps to enquire fuither into 
tlie labour troubles in I'ijl. It has even 
refti.sed to ask the new Lalnmr Commission, 
whicli is about to go out, to make enquiries, 
Yet the only Report, which has hitherto 
beetj publishetl, was, on the very face of it 
on ex porte statement by the Governor. Even 
an Imperialist Quarterly such as The Round 
Table writes as follriws about the Fiji 
Government’s action ; — 

“The Fiji (iovernment look the easy course 
of ascribing the trouble to ‘agitalons’ and 
ordered a Hindu Barrister to leave the affected 
area. But the matter cannot be cured thus. 
The Nemesis of an economic policy of cheap 
oriental labour and a large profit is upon us, 
and like the Negro problem in America 
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it will tax the resources of statesmanship 
to counter the results of reckless immorality.” 

It is strange indeed to see our Imperialist 
British Quarterly taking this view of the 
situation and the Government of India 
remaining absolutely passive and indilTcrcnt. 

But worse is to follow. The Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankinc,—the oflitial 
delegates from Fiji who came to India to 
demand a renewal of Indian labour 
recruiting,-'have tlcclarod in the Fiji 
newspapers r/iat they have brought back from 
India a wrliten statement, given them by the 
Government of/nd/fl, that, if the new l.abom* 
Commission, with Mr. Marjnribanks .as its 
Chairman, reports favourably coincrniiig 
labour conditions in l''iii. then recruiting will 
be immediately reopened in India. 

'J’his, then, seems all that ilu- pledge of die 
(lovernment of India aniomits to, when they 
promise<l that it would he left eiitin ly lo 
the people of India to decide whether ree.rnli- 
ing for the colonies slmuUI !»• renewcal or not. 
The Government first appoints an olHeial 
Chairman. Mr. Marjorihanks, wliom the 
people of India tliorouglily ilisirnst, bee.mse 
of his whitewashing Ceylon and Malaya 
Labour Report. They thou choo.c two 
Indian membi;rs, whose names .ne not yet 
known. Tiien, if this Commission reports 
favourably, the Indian people ( so it ap])car.s ) 


ore to hove no voice ot all. The matter is to be 
settled over their heads. 

I wish to be quite fair lo the Government 
of India and to state that I have little doubt 
they arc trying to get good and trustworthy 
Indian members to join the Commission. But 
we cannot forget the record of Mr. Marjori- 
banks and Mr. Macari;Ls : nor can wc forget 
ihe record of Mr. Mr Neill and Mr. Chimman 
Lai. However estimable they may be, we may 
well doubt if these now Commissioners will be 
any more a match for the tactics of the 
CVilotiial .Sugar Refining Company than the 
earlier .Commissioners were who went to Fiji 
< 111(1 reported unanimously that the advantages 
of the indentur(^ system greatly outweighed ila 
disadvantages. 

What then is to be done ? T he Govern- 
me.nl of India needs clearly lo be warned, that 
it will be kepi strictly to its own pledge. It 
nuisi not be allowed to act in this high-handed 
m.niner o\crihc heads of the people, and 
maki: strerel treaties with the delegates from 
Fiji. 'Fhc Govermnenl of India can have no 
doubt whatever .IS to w hat the feelings of the 
ni.isscs of the jx'oplo ate today about the 
professioii.il iceruiiei. Let them do, as they 
luave promised, .md refer the matter to the 
people and all will Ijo well. The answer of 
the Indian people will lx: unanimous .against 
recruiting for I'iji. 



GOV/ERNOR*5 PLEASURE VS COALITION MINISTRIES 

ASHOKE KUMAR MITRA 


Aftn- (lie Fiiiirih general Eleciioii, the 
Congress was defeated in many slates and as a 
resuh many cualiiion Ministries came into die 
Political field. The oflicc of the ajovernor has 
come into limelighl just afirr the said election. 

The Memhcis of the ('onsiiineni Assembly 
vested a vasl power in die governor. But the 
word ‘•Pleasure" is really a peculiar i/uc. Thai 
very tvord ha.s Ini hard die very t'ouiidalion of 
our Parlianienlary democracy. I'he other 
defect of the disen.-tionaiy power is that, it is 
not explained in any place in llie constitution. 
So, if becomes a piivilcgc for tiic Slate Gover¬ 
nors to flo soinelbing which arc said to be 
contrary to democracy. 

Now. 1 shall examine llni const itutinnal 
provision.s relating l«» the discretionary power 
of the governor. 

In .All 154 (1), ••the exeruiive Power 
of the St.iie .shall be vested in the governor and 
shall be exercised by him either directly or 
through edheers subordinate to liim in acc<»r- 
dance with the eoiistitutioii." 

riial means, governor is ihc executive head 
of the State U’L'ase mind that he is not the 
head of the I.egisl.iture}. 

Alt 163 (1) says, I'licre shall he a council 
of Ministers with die (.Iliief Minister at die head 
to aid and advice the governor in the exercise 
of his functions, excej>t in so far as he is by or 
under this cuiistilulion required to exerci.se liis 
functions or any of them in Ills “discretion’*. 

Now we get three points (1) that the gover¬ 
nor is not the only person to manage every 
thing (2) that the governor is bound to accept 
the advice of the (!lhicf Minister in normal time 
and (3) that the governor is given a preroga- 
tivcy.e., a special power. 


Now the (piestion of appointment & dismis¬ 
sal of the Ministry arise. 

In .Art 164 (1) “The (lliief Minister shall Ijc 
appointed by the governor and the other 
Ministeis sliall lie appointed Ijy the governor 
on the advice of die C’hief Minister, and the 
Ministers shall hold olliee during die pleasure 
of the governor." 

'I’his at tide is very important. Here also, 
we gel .some points—(1) the governor appoints 
die Glikf Minister & the Chief Minister requests 
the governor to appoint other selected persons 
us Ministci.s (2) governor can dismiss the 
Ministers (3) governor ran not di.smiss the 
Ministry i.e.. the council of Minislcrs-bccause 
die woril “Mini-stors" connotes individual 
Ministers only. 

Ill Art 164 (2), “'I'he council of Ministers 
shall lie collectively responsible to the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of (he Stalir.” 

riial is, article 164 (2) says that the gover¬ 
nor or any person is unlit for dismissing a 
ministry. And dismissal is only po.ssible by 
tlic elected .Members of the I .cgislature in the 
Legislative Asseinbly. 

Now my question is, arc not the Arts (164 
(1) ; and 164(2) conlliciing ? Can the 
governor dismiss the council of Ministers him¬ 
self without testifying the strength of the 
Ministry in the Legislative Assembly ? 

Mr. Justice B. C. Milter of the Calcutta 
High Court said that the governor has the 
right to dismiss the council of Ministers. 
Governor Mr. Dharam Vira dismis-sed the 
Ajoy Mukherjee Ministry in 1967 only on the 
ha.sis of such “Pleasure” or “Satisfaction”. In 
1970, Dr. B. Gopal Reddy dismissed the 
Charan Singh Ministry on the same ground. 
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The Governors took the privilege of the said 
“Pleasure” without giving the Chief Ministers 

chances to show their Party slrenglli in tlic 
House. 

So it appears that Arl 164 (2) is practically 
invalid to-day. 

The CJovcrnor can use his discretion on 
the following matters — 

1) Selection of a Cliicf Minister 

2) Dissolution of tlic Ministry 

3) Dissolution of the Lcgislaiivc Assembly 

4) Asking information from the Cliicf 
Minister relating to Legislative & A«irninistra- 
tive ni.ittcrs. 

5) Refusing to give assent to ihc bills 
passed in the State IjCgislatiite and sending it 

l<j the President for his assent. 

6) Advising the President for the pmcla- 

ination of an Lincrgt’nry (An 356) 

7) In the Slate of Assam--Certain extra 
powers. 

8) Seeking Presidemt’s advice before the 

promulgation of an ordinance. 

9) He can ask the Chief Minister to sulnnit 

for the consideration of the cfnincil of 
Ministers on any matter on which .i ilecision 
has been taken by a Minister, whieh has itol 

been cotisitlered by the Ministry. 

The list is a very big one no donht but that 

does not mean that he is a dictator. In the 
coalition Ministries, it is seen that lloor-eross- 
ing, tlefection and the formation ol' new Parties 
with a very small number of members arc also 
important problems. Ainl under such a condi¬ 
tion it is the constitutional duly r»f the gover¬ 
nor to step in to solve such a constilulional 
crisis which may even lead to the dismissal of a 
Government or replacement of a government 
by anotlier.”^ 

On the other hand Mr. N. C. Cliattcrjee 
M. P. said, “VVe sliould look to the British 
precedent for guidance regarding circumstances 
of evidentiary materials on which a governor 
can dismiss a council of Miuisicrs.”- 

According to me, the governor lias constitu¬ 
tional power to dismiss the Ministry but 
conventionally lie should not use the power 


Hi 

because he is not the elected representative of 
the people. 

• •..,Boih Dr. A. Appadurai & Dr. K. V'. Roa 
are in favour of a review. 

Dr. K. V. Roa said, “the governorship is a 
useful institution and there is a greater role to 
play in the social and humanitarian fields and, 
as chancellor in (Politics-infested) State Uni- 

vorsiiies. Tlic working of this institution 
requires careful review.”* 

Dr. A. Appadurai said, “(a'l to give the 

governor the benefit of a sort of confirmation of 
ilic pracliees which have obtained in the 
various States, as ior instance in the governor’s 
duty to accept the a<!vice of the chief Minister 
in regard tt^ the d.ate for the summoning of the 
Asscinlily referred to earlier, (bj to assui'c him 
that he slionid, in normal terms, exercise his 
independent judgement ainl exercise, his influ¬ 
ence and peiMiasicjii, with the right tc> be 
consulted, ihc right to cncroacli and the right 
to warn. I'lie spectacle of the governor, 
hinrying to New Delhi to roiisulr the central 
Icaclcis (the Prime Minister, the Home Afinis- 
ter) as to wli.u he >hould do in a situation—so 
often noted during the p.tst tw<» years—is not 
only undignified but pfilitiirally undi'sirable, for 
tlie people of the state think that the Governor 
is .in .agent of the centre cvcji in those m.attei's 
wliidi the constitution \'fsis in the Chief 
Minister ami tin- Stati* Asscmlily.”'* 

'I'he ollire ol the governor is very 
imptnaani in a I'ederal State like India. Now 

the time has come to define & redefine the 
powers of the governor. 

Help taken from :— 

1) The Role of the governor under the 
Constitution .\nd the woiking of Coali¬ 
tion Governnicius—by 

Prof. Dalip Singh, 
ludi.an Journal of Political Science 
r-59, Vol-XXIX January’—March ’68. 

2) Statesman dated 5ih December. 1967. 

3) Dr. K. V. Roa—Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy of India P-436. 

4) Dr. A. Appadurai—Antrita Bazar 
Patrika—Sunday dated 28-7-70, 



CHESTERTON AND WILDE AS EPIGRAMMATISTS 

B. DHAR 


The prose writings of both Oscar Wilde and 
G. K. Chesterton have an epigrammatic 
quality which explains why they are, down to 
the present day, quarries for striking and 
brilliant quotations. They, however, had 
diametrically opposed aitns as thinkers and 
men of letters. This divergence of opinion is 
fully rellcclcd in their epigrams. 

The great epigrammatists of the fin dt slecle 
in whose halcyon days Chesterton grew to 
manhood were Oscai Wilde and Whistler 
who did not appeal to him because of their 
abominahlc ethics. His own epigrams stand 
on the betlrock of sound morality and have 
spontaneity and freshness about them. Wilde's 
epigrams, on the other hand, arc marked by 
their antagonism to die cannons tT acceptr;d 
morality and bear the stamp of much prepa¬ 
ration ami refinement. Clicstcrton’s epigams 
however, combine Newman's concern for 
morality with Wilde’s brilliance. 'I'hey have 
a seriousness of purpose, but not a few of 
Wilde have a touch of levity ; though both 
of them are equally brilliant because of the 
incomparable agility of their authors' intellect. 
It will not he out of place to compare the 
views of Wilde and Chesterton on literature 
and journalism to which they had a life-long 
attachment, Chesterton says, “The only 
excuse of literature is to make things new ; 
and the chief misfortune of journalism is that 
it has to make them old”. Chesterton’s view 
is realistic whereas Wilde’s is somewhat prig¬ 
gish and cynical when he says, “Journalism 
is unrea'dablc, and literature is not read”. 

Truth and error between which humanity 
gravitated since times immemorial engag- 
the attention of both the writers. 


Clicslerlon was the upholder of traditional 
morality whereas Wilde, in the words of Alvin 
Redman “was always ready to sacrifice truth 
for the sake of epigram.” Chesterton com¬ 
presses the whole antithesis between truth 
and error in a memorable scnlcnre in 
Orthodoxy. “ rrulh can understand error ; 
bill error cannot understand irutli.” Wilde 
secs the antagonism between these in an 
altogether differenl perspective. He sings of 
the romance of error whereas Chesterton 
sings of the glory of truth. Wilde is opposed 
to “a morbid ami unhealthy faculty of truth- 
telling” which is proper to the old rather 
than l)ic young, 'rrulh to him is as repre¬ 
hensible as falsehood to Chesterton. “It is 
a terrible thing for a man to find out suddenly 
that all the life he has been speaking but the 
Iruih”, says Wilde. Chesterton, unconcerned 
as he is with these frivolities, m.akes a very 
profound observation about the real nature 
of truth which has little interest for Wilde. 
“The difTerence between the concrete and 
the abstract”, says Chesterton, “is the diffe¬ 
rence between the country and the town. 
God made the concrete, but man made the 
abstract. A truthful man is a miracle, but 
the truth is a commonplace.” Having stated 
his view of truth that it is concrete and 
natural (like the country), with his characte¬ 
ristic compactness he sums up in a sentence 
man’s predicament, his deviation from the 
path of truth. It is vain to look for such 
pregnant and percipient epigrams in Wilde, 
because he never tries to reach the heart oT 
the matter.; since he is little concerned 
man’s ultimate lot, his highest destmy* V1^- 
Wilde who “was intrigued mth die iifel 
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of sin as a form of art”, says, “Nothing makes 
onevo vain as being told that one is a sinner.” 
Chesterton thought of deeper things—of the 
nature of evil and good, of human frailly : 
“For tile whole advantage of evil is in its 
beinj so often imperceptible and silent ; evil 
comes at leisure like the disease ; good comes 
in a hurry like the doctoi.” Again. “Virluc 
has the heavy burden of knowledge ; sin has 
often something of the levity of sinlessncss.’’ 
The whole point of these epigrams is tlial they 
are not half-truths ; they try to come as near 
as po.ssiblr It) truth by conjoining (he opposing 
strands of reality. Wilde's epigram. However 
is a hjili-iruili : “Sin i.s the t)nly real eoiour- 
elenient left in niodern life”. Ii is signilieant 
that Chesterton to some extent, concedes the 
opposite point of \iew in his epigram while 
setting forth his own. whereas Wil(h;”s \ icw is 
generally one.sided. 

The attitudes of Wilde aiul ('licsicrton 
towards mankitid were Iixsically diirercni. 
Chesterton was a lover of llic common man ; 
W'ilde was in Ins element only in “high 
society.” The former lliought of mankind as 
a whole, the latter thought of its difi(Teni 
segments—the upper classes, the middle classes 
and the poor. “Mankind Is not a trit)e of 
animals to which we owe compassion. Man¬ 


kind is a club to which we owe our subscrip¬ 
tion”, says Chesterton. He could crave for 
the honour of sitting at tea with the whole 
humanity, but Wilde with his class-conscious¬ 
ness would not have condescended to it. By 
the same token, Cliesterlon saw the two sexes 
cooperating in a licalthy partnership ; though 
he was by no means slow to see their points 
of divergence. “Men represent the delibera¬ 
tive and democratic element in life. Woman 
represent the despotic”. But Chesterton 
would have never written Wiltle’s epigram in 
praise of the lend woman : “an immoral 
woman is the .sort of woman a man never 
gct.s tired of.” 

‘I'lic .uiiiablc, irresponsible, esurient Oscar’ 
(so de,scribed by Whistler) Wits really a pagan 
who was never tired or_a.sscrling the indepen¬ 
dence of art and .irtisi of all ethical considera¬ 
tions. Cliestcrton. a devoutly religious man, 
regarded art as a department of religion. 
Consctiuently. the epigrams of these writers 
project ideas which arc nnitnally opposed. A 
Mtidcni of literature, untrammelled by the 
religious .ind hedonistic prepos.ses.sioiis of their 
authors, c.iti derixe genuine pleasure from 
tiiem full as they me of verbal felicity and 
intellectual brilliance. 





ROMANTICISM : SOME EXTRA-LITERARV SOURCES 


D. D. AGRAWAL 


riic Romantic poetry of ninetecntli century 
was influenced aad strengthened by tlie 
European political and philosophical thinking 
of the time. Historians of literature refer to 
them as the st)nrces i>f Romanticism. It 
should here be remembered that althougli 
these sources went deep into the shaping of 
the Substance of Romanticism -the Romantic 
poetry must have taken shape and grown 
even without them. In that case it mUvSt have 
emerged as the offspring of instinct. 

The extra-literary sources are philosophical 
and political. The philosophical sources arc 
mainly the naturalism of Rousseau, the trans¬ 
cendentalism of the German thinkers Kant 
and Hegel and the empiricism of Locke and 
Hume. The poetry of the period was deeply 
influenced by them. Let us examine liow, 

R.jusseau gave to Romantic poetry his 
sentimental subjectivism. He emphasised the 
importance and dignity of man as man and 
l)elicved iu tlic elemental simp.icilies of life 
achievetl through reduction of the complexity 
of civilized experiences and ideas. He glorified 
the childhood and advocated education of 
nature. We need not say that the poetry 
of Wordsworth exemplifies these points. It 
does so in a mighty way and it is only at the 
end of his career that he starts deviating from 
the influence of Rousseau which he had once 
received so gratefully. Tlic shepherds and 
the farmers and the dalesmen who figure in 
his poetry prominently arc the creations of 
hi$ consciousness that man is a dignified being 
only because he is man and for no other 
^ l^saaoD than that he is man. That Wordsworth 
f flonfiQfl.tlie childhood Is obvious from his 


poems of childhood. To him the child is the 
loveliest flower ever sown on earth (Three 
Years She Grew). The child has a divine 
spark in him and liis exterior semblance belies 
the immensity of his soul (Intimation of 
Immortality). Wftrdsworth believes also in 
the education of nature, He condemns books 
(Expostulation and Reply) and advocates edu¬ 
cation through nature : 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May (each you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

(Tables Turned) 

The German transcendenlalists, Kant 
and Hegel maintain that knowledge is not an 
isolated totality of sensations, it is life’s .signa¬ 
ture on tlie receptive mind which is indepen¬ 
dent of the senses. This philosophy led to an 
emphasis on the role of mind from which 
emerged Wordsworth’s concept of the gra¬ 
dual cultivation of the human mind from in¬ 
fancy to old age. 

The empiricists: Locke and Hume, main¬ 
tain that sense-perception, and not mental 
congnition, is the source of knowledge. Ideas 
are suggested to mind through the senses, our 
experiences record themselves through them 
and what we perceive empirically throngh 
visual, auditory or tactile awareness is reality 
par excellence. The entire Romantic 
emphasis on the senses—the sensuousness of 
Keats, Byron’s force and pb)^ical passion and 
Wordsworth’s “sensations sweet” “felt in tho 
blood and felt along the heart” goes back to 
empiricism* 
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So much about the philosophical sources 
of Romanticism. Let us now examine the 
political sources. The Frencli Revolution 
and the English War with France were the 
biggest political events of the time. The 
War with France could not influence the 
Romanticists deeply. It remained confined 
to the outer fringes of their poetic sensibility. 
Feeble patriotic feeling resulting in 
feeble pai triolic songs and a hazy love of the 
country and her people were the only visible 
results of the French War. As soon as the 
wars were over and ilie contexts shifted, the 
literature of patriotism ended. That Words¬ 
worth should be in love with a French girl, 
and slnnikl continue to cherish her memory 
always, indicates tlial the patriotic impulse 
was short-lived. 

But the I’rcnch Revolution impressed the 
Romantic poets really deeply. To them it 
was not only an event of great historical and 
political importance but also a source of great 
revolutionary ideas. The concept of liberty, 
fraternity and equality, which played an 
important part in tiie poetry and thought of 
the period, came from it. The pods of the 
age conceived of mankind as l)rothers akin, 
bound to one another with an active awarenes.s 
of universal brotherhood. Divisions on the 
basis of rank and wealth came to be considered 
irrational, oppression inhuman,and hence,when 
the old fortress of Bastille was mobbed on July 


14, 1789, it was believed that there was going 
to be a reincarnation of liberty. The forced 
tumbling of the towers of Bastille was to Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge a welcome event. The 
vilest order, promulgated by the vicious circle 
of the rich and the mighty was over and the 
poets began to see visions of regeneration of 
mankind. The fourth Act of “Prometheus 
Unbound” became the choral song of the uni¬ 
versal regeneration of all mankind in love and 
peace and joy. 

The Revolution inHucnccd Shelly intellec¬ 
tually, Wordsworth emotionally, Byron poli¬ 
tically, but Keats not at all. It was perhaps 
because the Revolution which created an 
ugly grimace in the fair face of Europe, 
was not consistent with his idea of beauty. 
Wordsworth was nineteen when the Revolu¬ 
tion took place. He reacted emotionally and 
lyrically; 

Bliss was in that dawn to be alive 

But to be young was very heaven. 

Byron was a marc active, a more dynamic 
child of the Revolution. The liberal cosmo¬ 
politan view emerging in the wake of the 
Revolution found a more powerful expression 
in Byron’s poetry. Weimai-, J.ondon, Venice, 
Florence, Rome and Paris jostled together in 
his poetry. That he liatcd oppression and 
worshipped liberty is obvi«)us from the 
sizzling sentiment with which he wrote the 
‘Isles of Grccc’ and ‘Sonnet on Children’. 



Q H E R A O 


TARUN KUMAR CHATTOPAUHVAY 


fJhcrao is Ido wdl known a iliiin* lo ncnd 
an inli’ofliiciiini. Now a cJavs (Jiictao is so 
imporiant a word lliaf it has cvrn ”ol a piacr 
in the dictiomuy. 'riif Post cleriion scene 
has a few flisf|iiietitiir ihinirs to sliovv' and 
Gherao is one of them. I.eftisis have acclaimed 
Jt as a legitimate weapoji in the armoury 
of organised labour. Responsible ministers 
have encouraged it and publicly repudiated 
any intention of stopping it. 

1 lie term is a journalistic inonstmsily. 
Olicrao is said to have taken plac’c when 
workmen Irar ingress or agress of oliieials from 
their places of work or residence to force tin; 
latter to redress some real or imaginary 
grievance, ‘(ihcrao’ is dehncti as ■■wrongful 
conlincmciit’. (Jlieraos are tiew tactics of 
coercion and intimidation adopted by a section 
of labour in resolving industrial disputes. 
Irrespective of flic undesirability of Olicraos 
(he raovcmeiu has entered a new phase, parti¬ 
cularly in West Bengal, where people in charge 
of establishments in which labour trouble is 
taking place, are being siisrroundcd liy their 
employees as tlicy go rml on business or for 
other purposes. (»hcrao is an act of incarceration 
by a group of individuals, usually e nployecs, 
of their employer or his executives ff)r register- 
ing protest against some of his actions or to 
seek redress of some grievances, lo extort some 
•nccssions or lo seek re*employmcut. It has 


two (if human elcmi-nt.s. a large collection 
i>l men and a lone or a few defenders. 

’I’hc nature of Oheraos may best be seen 
from t!ie way it has been pracliscil in a few 
cases. Oflicers of c«)mjianies belonging to 
the manugerneiU ladre have been locked up 
in their office cabins and prevented from 
going home at the close of ufHce. Their 
adempts to do so have licen prevented by 
plivsical force. Tlicir communication with 
the outside world has been cut-offand so also 
the access of friends. 

Ill some cases, foot! and even the facility 
of visiting the l<jilel has been denied for some 
days. Apart from the implicit threat of 
violence, ai tual violence lias been used in some 
cases. All iliis lias been ac.cotnplished by 
large groups of workcis acting in concert and 
after deliiicration and under the guidance and 
instruction of their beloved leaders. 

.An eminent pbilosoplicr has defined a 
happy man as one who has got the work that 
he loved. In an industrial age, the progress 
of the country depends upon the wealth 
produced by our factoiics. If raw materials, 
capital and machinery are important for 
production, tlie efliciency of labour is the 
most vital element in raising the industrial 
output of the country. Because without well 
guided and disciplined human relations an 
industry is like a crowd without a purpose* 
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Ever since the advent of the Industrial rcvolu- 
tion^ Capitalists have been trying to squeeze 
the maximum energy out of -die labourers in 
exchange of the minimum of money. The 
capitalist was concerned only witli his profit. 
He did not care for the health of the worker. 
He did not bother about his housing and 
education, safety and security. As a result the 
atmosphere in an industrial area used to be 
exceedingly unhealthy and depressing. 

The old capitalism however has undergone 
change. 'Though the conditions of labour 
have shown marked improvement since inde¬ 
pendence, wc find an increasing incidence of 
industtidl nnresl, in the country and labour 
pressing for tnorc wages, bonus, provident 
Innd and similar legitimate or exorbitant 
demands and also demands for various 
amenities. 

'I’he reasons for this are paiily tlie diilieul- 
lies expcricncc<l by labour as a result of the 
rising cost of living and also the general 
practice of the leaders of the trade union 
tnovomenl to pilch tlielr demands at imrea- 
sonahly high levels, often ignoring the l.irger 
interests of the couniiy. 

Kmployers also tiy to take undue advantage 
of the labourer’s weak and miorganisrd 
position and the prevailing acuteness of the 
uncinpU*\ nieiit situation. 

In ascertaining the causes of conllicls 
which may culminate in a Cherao, several 
factors have to bo taken into account:— 

The eononiic factor is a compelling one 
in the perspective of present day increasingly 
rising cost of living. Rise in wages, 
upgradalion and revision of pay scales, wc know 
from experience, can offer no cflTeclive remedy. 
This therefore remains a potential field 
for conflict are may lead to a situation which 
may lead to a Gherao. 

Social factors work in a subtle manner and 
their workings have hardly anythig to do with 


what is called industrial disputes. The clamour. 
for employment of local boys in an industry; 
has often given rise to serious troubles in 
industry and in many cases the local elements 
resorted to Gheraos on the executives for 
enforcement of their demand for employment. 

The impact of political considerations, the 
political complexion of the unions, interests-: 
of the political parties and changes of 
government are of considerable importance. 
Very often the political mask covers deep- 
seated causes, (ihcraos in an industry have 
a politieal overtone whatever may be the ■ 
basic c.-tuseofa conflict. 

Iiispiie Ilf having so many lawful weapons^ 
m the annouiy of laliour, it is the 
psycla>logieal factor that is at work when;/ 
workmen resiirt to Ciheraos. In many cases.; 
the workers seem to pnrsuadc themselves le¬ 
thal they can go to any length in pressing ' 
their demands, real or imaginary, and that 
a big politieal jiariy and the government will 
condone whalo\er they take upon themselves 
to do. 

Last bill not the least is the trade union 
factor, i. e. internnion tivalrics and the 
political anilialions of the unions. The 
iiic\it.il)le .'issoeiafion of polities with trade;, 
union aeiivities poses gr.ive pioblcms of which 
Gherao is an oll-shoot. 

Gherao has become a household word in .<' 
iinlustrial life. but it is doubtful whatj,: 
blessings it has so far broughi to its devotees, . 
It has been claimed that it is a weapon in 
the hands of labour. If that be so it is a • 
destructive weapon and may prove to be a 
boomerang in that employment protenlial 
is bound to shrink in a sliakcn and scared 
industrial field. 

Industry is run both by the employers , 
and the workers, not only for the benefit 
of the employer or the worker, but in the 
interest of the society as a whole. 
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Gherao and illegal ccupation of premises 
ultimately lead h> stoppage of production, to 
shortages, rise in prices, and suficring for the 
people at large. The workers have to realise 
that a single days’ shortages mean sufTciing to 
society as a whole. Olicrans and illegal 
occupation of premises and other methods 
arc causing hardship not only to the 
community due t<» dislocation of prodnetion 
in industries, liut they also damage the 
trade unions themselves because, industrial 
relations based on mutuality has for the time 
being, almost disnppcarctl, leaving in its place 
only bitterness and mistrust between 
union and management anti a hit of bickering 
and shut']) riv.ilries between the union 
themselves 

It therefore, becomes the duly 
of the workers aiul the management to 
see that they produce goc)ds and services at 
reasonahly cheap anti economic cost, so llial 
the consumer iloes not suffer. According to 
Taylor, father of seicntific managctneiit, ‘'both 
worker and mauagemcul shmdd remember 
that e\ery prtidueer is a consumer. So there 
should not be rise in price by stoppage tif 
prcduelioi\ which will have its relative 
repurcussion on t»thcr otnnmodilies”. 

Because the whole macliincry of produo 
tion belongs to society, not to an individual— 
One may have money, the other may have 
man-power -both have to he used for the 
benefit of society. Gandhiji’s l.conomic 
conception of society was that all productive 
machinery, whether agricultural or industrial, 
ultimately belonged to the community as a 
whole. So any violation against society is a 
crime and danger to democracy. 

The cull of violence and coercion due to 
gheraos in West Bengal has done much damage 
to the economic, industrial and social life of 
the slate. West Bengal at present (both under 

.y. F. and President’s rule) presents a 


picture of all round stagnation. Its declining 
industrial importance, loss of millions of man 
hours in production, closure of hundreds of 
factories, fast growing unemployment and 
Complete disruption of education arc eroding 
its economic and social structure. The people 
are caught in a web of frustration and discon¬ 
tent. People seem to have lost all faith in the 
ability of the guardians of law to come to 
their rescue when needed. Unless the sense 
of personal security is restored people cannot 
put their heart and energy in the pursuit of 
their avocations. 

I’lie 26lli session of the Iriparlitc standing 
laboui committee held in New U<dhi, after a 
heated clelmie between the representative of 
employers and imions adopted a resolution 
on May 10, 19h7 expressing disapproval of 
coercive and intimidating tactics including 
Gheraos (wrongful confinement) in resolving 
industrial tlisputes. The AI'l'UC representa¬ 
tive did not agree and withdrew from the 
meeting. The UTUC representative objected 
to the wortl gherao, but not to the use of the 
words “wrongful conliuemeiit”. 

The resolution was adopted at the insis- 
lancc of Mr. Naval Tala who, after a day’s 
discussion announced angrily that “an injustice 
has been done to us”. 

Wliile representative of the employers 
repeatedly urged that a formal denunciation 
of the “Gherao be made by the committee, a 
section of the union leaders, led by Mr. S. A. 
Dange (AITUC) determinedly resisted in vain 
that “murderous assaults” by management be 
also bracketed with the coercion tactics men¬ 
tioned in the re.solution. Mr. Dange main¬ 
tained till the end that the “Gherao” was as 
legitimate a weapon as the strike. 

In deference to the wishes of labour 
representatives, it was mentioned in the resolu¬ 
tion that all tripartite agreements reached at 
labour conferences should be impleDiented. 
The labour representatives pointed out that 
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the present labour unrest was due to tardy 
implementation of awards on disputes and 
agreements between labour and management. 

Mr. Naval 'I’ala was of the opinion that a 
stage might come when employers too would 
take to gherao and lockup trade union leaders 
who did not fulfil their obligations. He did 
not agree with the view that non-implementa¬ 
tion of awards was the cause of Ghcraos and 
warned the government that it would have 
similar problems in its own undertakings if 
Gheraos were not checked in lime. 

Mr. Dange, on the olhcrhand, blamed 
employers and the government for the labour 
unrest. The policy of retrenchment, closure 
and dismissals, non-implcincntation of awards, 
denial of bonus to workers in both Pulilic and 
Private Sectors ami rising prices were respon¬ 
sible for the crisis in the economy. Gheraos, 
he hchl, wc a minor problem compared with 
these, and the All India Trade Union Congress 
was in favour of Gheraos over unfulfilled 
demands of industrial workers. He declared 
that all attempts to declare Gheraos illeg.al 
would be resisted. 

Mr.Subodh Banerjec, then the West Bengal 
Labour Minister, said it was the ‘'moral right 
of workers” to agitate in support of their 
genuine demands. He said, out of 152 (iheraos 
in March, April of 1967, 44 were the "inevita¬ 
ble” outcome of the policy of rclrenchmciU, 
lay offs and dismissals pursued by the manage¬ 
ments. Another important factor was non- 
implementation of wage boards recommenda¬ 
tions. In some eases workers had not been 
paid their wages for six months and labour 
disputes had been hanging fire in courts lor 

12 Years. 

Mr. Banerjce agreed that he was a party to 
the resolutions disapproving of Ghcraos, but 
he claimed that such a resolution was “Practi¬ 
cally meaningless,” 

The Ghcraos phenomena has since spread 


tlO 

in Public Sector undertakings in West Bengal. 
Formerly the West Bengal Industries and 
Commerce Minister Mr. Sushil Kumar Dhara 
had expressed his “Grave Concern” over grow¬ 
ing incidence of ,‘Gheraos” in his state. 

Mr. M. Chenna Reddy, formerly the 
Union Minister for Steel, Mines and Fuel, said 
that the situation arising out of Ghcraos by 
workers posed “a threat not only to our eco¬ 
nomic well being but also to our continuance 
as a slalile society.” 

Forecasting the results of Ghcraos he 
warned : “These are invitation to lawlessness 
and ‘ anarcliy and there is such a thin line be¬ 
tween (jhcrao and violence that it is difficult 
to say wlicrc one begins and where the other 
ends. 'I’hc sooner wc realise this fact, the 
better for us. Otherwise not only our Indus¬ 
trial Production will go down but ako the 
civilized methods of negotiation will give way 
to chaos.” 

At a meeting of the W'csi Bengal Engineer¬ 
ing Workers’ on I4ih May, 1967, the then 
W'esi Bengal Labour Minister stated : “The 
present labour policy of the West Bengal 
Government was a new thing in a progressive 
direction l)ecaiisc by removing Police interven¬ 
tion from labour management disputes, the 
government had given the worker the oppor¬ 
tunity of confronting the capitalist in a forth¬ 
right manner.” 

'I'lie Labour MiiiLsicr, Government of West 
Bengal is reported to have stated that capita¬ 
lism vouchsafed for the exploitation of workers 
and no real benefit could accrue to them if this 
social frame work continued. The change 
ovci to socialism was possible only through 
revolution by which he meant a rapid qualita¬ 
tive change. He, however, stated that he was 
not pleading for chaos. But any legitimate 
movement of the workers, free from excesses 
and adventurism, would be supported because 
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the government wanted to give proper direc¬ 
tion to the trade union inovetnent. 

At the inaugural function of the 2 day 
annual general (-(jofcrcncc of the Bihar slate 
UTUC at Patna on 25tli June, 1967 the then 
West Bengal I.abour Minister suitl ; "we ii.ivc 
to work under tlie twin limitations of a capita¬ 
listic society anil ili.it of the constitution, and 
working under these litnilations we cannot 
bring uhonl liAsii anil funtlatnenial changes in 
society. We have eome tt) (*tliie ilu<iiigli 
elerlions and olerlion is not revolution.” He 
addedth.it a section of the people w.ts allcrgii 
to the word "revoluli<»ir'. Revolution did 
not mean blood slicd or chaos but it only 
meant fundaincnial changes ami "on<* tieeil 
not be .so allergic about it.” 

The labour niiuister, Assam, stated at the 
Standing labour committee meeting ou lOlb 
May, 1967, ••(ilicrao is the most uu-scientific 
and unlawful labour tnovcmenl.” 

Tlic cbeif minister, Ker.'ila, told the Kerala 
legislative Assembly on 22nd Jiuic that in the 
view of his (iovernment, olistruriions of any 
kind arisijig out of labour disputes were un¬ 
lawful and that instructions had been Issued to 
those cfincerned to ileal with such eases 
accordingly. He added that all sections of the 
people had the right to hokl peaceful demons¬ 
trations and agitations to ventilate their grie¬ 
vances, but If sucli demonstrations turned out 
to be obstructive, such obstruction was against 
the law and steps should be taken to remove 
the obstructions. 

The danger of (Jheraos triggering oH' wide¬ 
spread lawlessness was highlighted in a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the congress working commi¬ 
ttee on 22nd June, 1967 in Delhi. 

According to Mr. Chavan, (Iherao is 
illegal”.' Mr. Chavan told the Lok .Sabha on 
my 1967 that his recent remarks in 
jjSlcutta on Gheraos and his appeal to em- 
pb»aH|yentpIoyces and the State Government 


to maintain industrial production could not be 
regarded as an interference in the affairs of the 
^Vcst Bengal Government. 

In fact, the Central Govt, would be failing 
in the duties and obligations imposed on it by 
ilte consiiiution, if it did not make such an 
appeal and offer sucli an advice in the face 
of the large number of Gheraos. 

Describing Gherao as a cognizalilc offence, 
Mr. Chavan said there liail been a very large 
number of Gheraos since tlic licgimiing of 
March 1967 mostly in West Bengal. 

In rrilain other states also, there bad been 
a lew cases of Gheraos. 'I’hcse liad aroused 
wide spread concern in llie mind and caused 
misgivings and anxiety lo the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

'I'he Home Minister added that (»heraos 
involved wrongful confmcinent of su]>ervisory, 
managerial or other personnel and in many 
casi's also criminal trespass. Some of the 
Ciheraos in West Bengal had occurred in 
Cleiiirai (.Jovei nmciit cslablishmcnls and 
undertakings, dcparlinetUal or corporate. 

Mr. Chavan said it Itad come to the 
Government’s notice that certain political 
parties ami trade unions had been instigating 
workers lo lake the law into their own hands 
instead of using the statutory machinery pro¬ 
vided by labour laws for redress of grievances. 
It had also come to the government’s notice 
that the Police were unable, for various 
rea-sons, to alTord protections to citizens 
subjected to Gheraos even though it was their 
statutory duty to afford such protection. 

The developments had aroused wide spread 
concern in the public mind and caused mis¬ 
givings and anxiety to the Central Government; 
Mr. Chavan added. 

In law, Gherao originates in a conspiracy 
to commit a number of offences and the 
actual commission of the offences am by unlaw¬ 
ful assemblies. The offences involved nfc of 
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wrongful restraint and confinement, assault and 
use of criminal force in an attempt to wrongful¬ 
ly confine a person or persons and membership 
of an unlawful assembly. The code of criminal 
procedure declares that all these offences arc 
cognizable offences, namely, offences which 
the P(»lice not only ni.iy but is bound to 
investigate without any magisterial order or 
authority and they not only may but must 
arrest the offenders and semi tlu’tn up for 
Iri.il before the courts of eompeicnl jurisdic- 

lUiU. 

If tlieie is a statutory obligation c.isl on tin- 
police, no person has the right oi auth(jrity t(j 
advise or ilirccl the police lujt to discharge 
titis obligation without such person becoming 
an ofrciidcr liiinsclf and rcntlcring himself 
liable to prosecution and punislunetit. Titc 
fact tliaf the person cotu;erned happens to be 
a state minister neiilier makes .1 cliirerence 
nt)r conslitulrs a defence. 

According to a Press Report, Sri Subodh 
Uarierjee, the one time labour minister of West 
Bengal, in an informal talk to new'smen said 
that if the workers did not get tbcirjnst 
demands they themselves would decide what 
form of agitation they would resort to and 
this could well be a (iherao. He admiiictl 
that the government was not discouraging 
them but was not encouraging them either. 
Obviously, if the government publicly 
declares that it docs not discourage unlawful 
activities, the declaration itself constitutes not 
only encouragement but abetment. The 
important point, however, is that the minister 
confessed that the police had been asked not 
to interfere in stich situations. According to 
him, the interference would be illegal and 
immoral. 

' If this report was true, the ministers of the 
West Bengal Government collectively and 
individually wgre offender in as much as 
they had directed a disobedience of the 
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mandatory directions contained in the law of 
this country. 

The activities of organised labour are not 
exempt from the law of crimes and the law 
of torts except to (he extent provided for in 
sections 17 and 18 of the Trade Union Act 
of 1926. 

The Hrsl of these scciious leaves nobody 
in doubt that labour can unite and use its 
collective bargaining power with capital for 
furihcrittg its legitimate interests, but the 
means c*mployed cannot under any circuni- 
statir.es, include an agreement to commit an 
(ilft'Mce. Tiic law of criminal conspiracy will 
be applicable to such agreements. 

The second of these sections legalises in- 
diiceincni of others to break contracts of 
rtnployineni ami interference with trade, 
business or rrnploytucnt and the liberty of 
c»)nir.ict in couleinplaiion or furtherance of 
trade disputes. The qucslioti, however, is : 
“Docs it also sanction use of intimidation or 
violence or both ?” 

The code fur 19isciplinc in Industry Slates 
“Mauagcinent and union agree that neither 
party will have rc<'oinsc to coercion, intimi¬ 
dation, viclitnisalion or go-slow”. 

A special Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
with the Clhicf Justice as the (’hainnan, will 
d(M;ide 22 wrist pcliiions utider Article 226 of 
the consliiitioii for declaring Gheraos illegal 

An Imporlaut decision in the Jay Engi¬ 
neering “Gherao Case” was delivered on 
September 29, 1967 by a special bench of the 
Calcutta High Court. The case arose out of 
an application made by the company under 
Article 226 of the constitution complaining 
of wrongful confinement and rcstr.'iint, tre¬ 
spass and other unlawful acts by its workmen 
and challenging the propriety of Stale Govern¬ 
ment’s notorious circulars of March 27, 1967 
and June 12 1967 which dircc^d the adminis- 
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tration and the police not to interfere in 
“Ghcrao” cases without obtaining instructions 
from the labour minister, 

The Chief Justice Mr. D. N. Sinha, presi¬ 
ding over the special bench said: 

“All workmen guilty of wrongfully, restra¬ 
ining any person belonging to the Manage¬ 
ment or wrongfully confining him during a 
Gherao, arc guilty under section 339 or 340 
I. P. G. and have committed congnizablc 
offences for which they are liable to be arrested 
without warrant and punishable with impri¬ 
sonment and fine”. He further said that the 
labour minister has no power or authority 
under the law to give directions to the police 
before taking action, whether such an offence 
has been commiied or is said to have been 
committed. The action the police or magi¬ 
strates shall take under such procedure cannot 
be altered or supplemented or varied. Stri¬ 
king down the two Government circulars of 
March 27 and June 12 as “inoperative” and 
calling on the executive authorities not to give 
effect to them, the Chief Justice said : 

Once (he laws are made, neither the 
Governor, not the Cabinet, not the Ministers, 
nor any subordinate executive authority has 
the power to add in or detract from its con¬ 
tents, to interfere with its working or to effect 
any discretionary Power given under it unless 
such power is clearly granted under the cons¬ 
titution or the laws” 

Turning to the duty of the police, the 
Chief Justice said :— 

“Inaction on the part of the police 
who are the guardians of law and orders is 
reprehensible when complaint of the commi¬ 
ssion of a criminal offence is made it is not 
open to the police to act or not to act accor¬ 
ding to their will and arbitrarily”. 

The above judgement of the special bench 
of the Calcutta High Court has struck a power¬ 


ful blow for the Principle of “rule of law” 
which lies at the foundations of democratic 
Govts. 

It is hoped that the menace of “Ghcraos” 
which appeared to thrive in West Bengali on 
the belief that normal police protection will 

not be readily available to victims of 
“Gheraos”, will now abate. 

It is claimed, and I think Sri Dange 
claimed it as far back in 1967, that Gherao is 
the constitutional right of labour. 

The Fundamental Rights chapter of the 
Constitution mentions no such right. 

1) The right to picket in the sense of the 
right of labour to publicise the facts of a 
labour dispute may well be considered as a 
part of the freedom of speach and expression, 
but where picketing is attended by violence, 
it is both illegal and unconstitutional. 

2) The right to strike may well be an 
element of personal liberty in the sense of 
liberty not to work, but where the exercise of 
the liberty involves breaches of contract, it is 
subject to regulation by the state in the inte¬ 
rests of public order. 

The provisions of the Industrial disputes 
Act, under which strikes can be declared 
illegal in certain circumstances, have been 
held to be vallid and constitutional by the 
Supreme Court. In any event, the liberty not 
to work does not and cannot include the right 
to use force against others who wish to work. 

To say that Gherao is either lawful or cons- 
tutional is to mislead the workers and the 
people. The West Bengal Labour Minister 
appeared to be little more well informed 
about the law and knowing that the Gherao 
was not lawful, he proceeded to draw a dis¬ 
tinction between “legitimate” and “lawful”. 
Chamber's Twentieth Century Dictionary uses 
the two words as synonymous but the commu¬ 
nists have a vocabulary of their own. 

To woo the capitalists on the one hand to 
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open up more industries and invest a little 
more in the state and on the other hand to 
insist that the more militant froms of workers’ 
struggles like gherao will continue is a bit of 
tight rope walking which cannot last long. 

All managers are not angels. Some of 
them can be pretty nasty. But they happen 
to be a necessary evil in production as it is 
organised now. Unless an alternative form 
to do away with their role is found and shown 
to be cfi'cclivc, they have to be tolerated at 
least so long as a unit is to run. Beyond a 
certain stage of uncertainty, however, they 
can lose their capacity to manage, caught as 
they are between the cross-fire of the owners 
who must have their profits at all costs and 
the workers who refuse to be cheated any 
longer of their rights. The results are a 
gradual loss of lone of the industrial units. 

Gherao may rightly i)e called a workers’ 
weapon in certain cases only. It can be such a 
weapon of limited ofiensive power and be used 


against nasty managers who could not be 

made to behave in any other way. 

If ministers not only condone, but direct 

an open defiance of legal and constitutional 
duties and sanction lawless activities of law 
enforcement officers, intelligent people must 
strive to end the dirty business. 

Crime is contagious and if government 

becomes a law breaker it breeds contempt for 
the law ; it invites every man to become a 
law unto himself, it invites anarchy. Accor¬ 
ding to the marxian dialectics force may be 
the midwife of progress, but force also breeds 

chaos. Chaos breeds dictators and dictators 
arc a denial of human rights. 

It is a challenge to the modus operand! of 

the existing administration. Gheraos are a cari¬ 
cature of revolutions, which if allowed to 
operate unchecked will degenerate into hooli¬ 
ganism. Old formulas no longer seem to 
work. Constructive and creative evolution, 

not revolution is needed to meet the many 
challenges of tomorrow. 




TAGORE'S GITANJALI 
P. M. GEORGE 


Like Worilsworfh’s aniindc to Nature, 
Rabiraiiath 'I’agore’'; muse lias passed iluousjfh 
tJirce ditrcrenl phases. As eaii be expected 
of a Tajforr, Ids vclit'ioiis cxperieiiee and 
poetical life traversed the same id<'iiiical path 
of development, alllioiit'li he rltd not realise 
this fora consideiable time: 

‘•My reli^'ious life has followed the same 
mysterious line of t;rowlh as has my poetical 
life. Somehow titey are wedded lo each other 
and though their betrothal had a long period 
of reremony it was kept secret to me”'. 

As 'I’agore himself has admitted, “The 
first stage of my realization was through my 
feeling of intimacy with nature.” He came into 
contact with separate aspects of nature and the 
different contacts became sj)urces of inspiration 
for different poems, which apparently had no 
connecting link between them. In all 
movements of nature, Tagttrr however, saw 
the manifestation of a livmg ptinr.iple, which 
works in and ilirough nattire. ’I’liis principle 
soon became manifest to him as an ali- 
pervaditig spirit. This awareness of the 
presence <tf an all pervading principle in 
nature gave rise to 'ragc>rc’s concept of 
pantheism. But his pantheism has a charact¬ 
eristic of its own. The abiding principle which 
pervades nature and gives it tmiiy is eonstanlly 
changing its form. .\t a single point of 
time, it appears in a tliversity of colours and 
forms. 'fhe diversity of this immanent 
principle w'orking it) nature is the theme of 
the poem given below: 

“What a variety of shapes Thou assumes! 
the world, 

Thou of diverse forms. 

)u shincstin the blue sjcy inmyriad lights. 


In maddening thrills thou rcjoiccst in 
flower-gnjves. 

Thou traverscsi heaven and earth inllceting 
feet 

Oh sw’ift moving one.”- 
After realising tlje tmity ol’ naiiire and 
the diversity «»r the supreme principle, his 
heart yearned for a deeper contact witli this 
reality. “The supreme principle, according 
to Tagore is capable of tw'o functions 

sitnuliancously. It sustains the universe by 
making its dilTcrcnt parts work in co-ordinated 
harii’ouy and conhirm to laws. On a differem 
plane if manifests itself as pure joy. 

llffe It tloiis the garb of personality and 
is ready to reciprocate the love of 

individual liuman beings.”-* In every 

moveineul and gesture of nature he 

reads the yearning of the personal fi()d 
to shower love oji him. We get the history 
of the second chapter of Tagaorc’s p«)eiic life, 
in which realization of God as the beloved is 
liie dominant (heme, in Gitanjali Giliuialya. 
and Gitali. 

Tagore, however, was not satisfied by 
establishing contact with his bchjved. He 
sought a fortn of religious practice, which 
would offer equal satisfaction to all his funda¬ 
mental urges—urge for work, for knowledge, 
and for love, Asceticism, which stirtes ail 
faculties, was unpalatable to Tagore : 

“ndiverance is not for me in renunciation. 
I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand 
bonds of delight. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my 
senses. The delights of sight and hearing 
and touch will bear thy delight 
Yes, all my illusions will bum into illumk 
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nation of joy, and al) my dc&ires ripen into 
\ fruits of love.”* 

The Vaisiiava rcliiyon, which places 
emphasis exclusively on the devolioual aspect, 
did not satisfy him Iwcausc it could iioi offer 
scope for the other faculties of man. More 
than that, the devotee misses his God in the 
proliferation of the rituals. .So he said : 

*‘Ix;avc this chanting and .singing and 
telling of beads ! Whom dost thou wot- 
.sliip in this lonely dark corner <»f .i temple 
with doors all sluu ? Open thine eyes atid 
.see thy Cod is not before tliee 
In his view, love of man. servici' iti man, 
disinterc.slcd activities tomliicivc to (he 
general welfare of man kind ilnmght that 
promotes the welfare of man arc the best 
wa>-s to serve God and love him : 

“Tor this reason, worship of God in the 
world of man through all oiii daily ;u livitie<. 
whether insignificant oi not is ih<- only true 
form of worship.”' When this rcaltsaiioii 
came to l.lgore, lie iliscjcdcd tin- tradiiional 
form of worship previously .idopird by him 
and fell a strong tirge for disimciesicid servi< e 
to man as the only rational form ttfwoiship 
acceptable to Iiim. .Such a eonccpti<in vif 
religion discanis silent meditation and riliial 
worship in the temple : 

“Where Thou art in niiioii with the mnitliiifli; 
I shall seek union with 'J hee. 

Neither in lite forest, nor in solitude 
Nor inside my own mind. 

Bui where Th«)u art the beloved ofevery b<«d\ 
Thou art my beloved too.” 

“Come otu of thy •nediiations .md 
leave aside thy flowers and incense ! 

What harm i.s there if thy clothes 
become tattered and staim-tlMeet 
him and stand by him in (oil and in 
sweat of thy brow.”" 

Tagore avoided the Congress, but he took 
the’lead in many of the characteristic develop¬ 


ments of the Swadeshi Movement: and hir 
songs set the students astir. In 1905, he 
Joined tile newly formed National Council of 
Kducaiiun, for which he delivered a course of 
lectures. He helped to found national educa¬ 
tional institutions and co-operative societies. 

He spread the use of weaving-looms and lost 
a good deal of nu)ney over them. He was in , 
the Governmoni list of ‘suspects’ and was 
watclie<l. Tin* poet (old Edward Thompson, 
how one day, n frieiul t)f his, went to the 
Jorasaiiko polire station, (o give notice of a 
tlicfi. While he was there, a constable came 
in, and reported (hat Rahindr.in.ith Tagore 
G {'lavs munher 12' had eoine to Calcutta 
iVom Bolpur. The poet's political arlivitres 
{■eased suddenly. He Itecamc disillusioned ,5 

with ilie national movement as it did not pay •'5 
nuieh attention t«i social reform. While. 
bonfires of foreign cloth drew mol)s of excited e 
speel.Uiits and pailicipators, no attempt was '■! 
made to remove liie siigina of untoucKability. - 
More than tbai, tin- iiatnnv and aggressive 
lines on wliicii the \vlu)Ic inovemctil w^ 
woike<i out. nrikbig p.uriotisin an end upto 
ilscK' aitd elli<ieiiev (he goal of all aclivities, 
dill not li;umoiii/.«- \\i(h (In: pot'l’s growing, 
spi 1 i 1 u. 1 l lifi'. \’er\ si,on he resigned his 
iiiembei '.!ii|i i.’f .ill piiblic connnitlees a»»d',.J 
bodies and r<uir''d to Shaminiketan.. This-? 

1 etiu-ni' iii (iM>k pl.u'c in 1907, and it was,, 
iben ilt.il most of the longer Giiaiijali poems-. 
Mile wiinen. ‘I'hosr who were at‘ 
Sii.mliiiikeiiin icmembcied the period, and ,, 
the poet's wandriing form in the moonlit 
mango groves. He slept very liiile, often 
only three or four hours; ho rose at about 
fimr O’clock, and usually retired at ten. 
rdootilighr calk'd him abroad alway.s ; and 
when moonlight coincided with a pha.se of 
lyrical cxeltemcnt, he would become ‘beside 
liiinself', in veritable ecstasy, and spend his 
nights drifting among the trees. 

I feel that di.sillusionment with the national 
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movement—with human activities—turned 
Tagore’s attention more intensely towards 
God and brought about his entry into the 
second stage of the development of his poetic 
thought. His heart hankered for union with 
the pervasive principle of nature, through a 
more intimate form of contact, which is love. 
We can trace two distinct phases constituting 
this stage of his poetic life. As soon as he 
realises that the supreme principle which 
works in nature is also capable of reciprocating 
love on the emotional plane, his mind 
crosses the threshold and from a poet of 
nature revelling in its beauty, he becomes 
a poet of God, yearning for union with Him. 
After a good deal of sulTcring and sorrow, 
there ultimately comes a day when the poet 
finds to his utter delight that he has been able 
to establish contact with his beloved, 'fhe 
ecstasy of this union thrills his heart. This 
forms the second and last phase of this stage 
of his poetic life. 

The poet, who is eager for union with God, 
realises his unworthincss and hesitates. How 
can there he a meeting on an equal footing 
between an insignificant person like him and 
the King of kings ? 

know thee as rny God and stand apart— 
I do not know thee as my own and come 
closer. I know thee as my father and 
bow before thy feet—I do not grasp thy 
hand as my friend’s.^ 

I stand not where thou comesl down and 
owncst thyself as mine, there to clasp thee 
to my heart and take thee as my 
comrade.”^ 

He declares his intention to drive away 
'untruths and evils from his heart, in order to 
become worthy of union with God : 

"Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my 

body pure,. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out 
from my thoughts. 


I shall ever try to drive all evils away from 

my heart and keep my love in flower. 

He even gets rid of his ornaments J 

"My .song has put off her adornments. She 
has no pride of dress and decoration. Or¬ 
naments would mar our union ; they would 
come between thee and me ; their jingling 
would drown thy whispers.” i** 

Fortunately God is also anxious for union 
with him and lends a helping hand : 

"Day by day thou art making me worthy of 
thy full acceptance by refusing me ever and 
anon, saving me from perils of weak, un¬ 
certain desire.”^* 

Still, there is delay, and sorrow overwhelms 
his heart. He sees the pang of separation 
which afflicts him, reflected in nature arouitd 

him. The whole of nature appears to share 
his sorrow.” 

“It is the pang of separation that spreads 
throughl the world and gives birth 
to shapes innumerable in the infinite sky. 

It is this sorrow of separation that 
gazes in silence all night from star to star 
and becomes lyric among resulting leaves 
in rainy darkness of July." 

This agony of separation becomes unbea¬ 
rable on a rainy day : 

"Clouds heap upon clouds and it darkens. 
Ah, love, why dost thou let me wait 
outside at the door all alone ? 

If thou showest me not thy face, if 
thou leavest me wholly aside, I know not 
how I am to pass these long, rainy hours. 
However, the poet is certain "The morn¬ 
ing will surely come, ,the darkness will vanish, 
and thy voice pour down in golden streams 
breaking through the sky.’^ 

The happy union takes place and a long 

scries of poems describe the ecstasy experienc¬ 
ed by the poet; 

“Light, my light, the world-filling light, 
the eye-kissing light, heart-sweetening 

ligbtl 
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Ah, the light dances, my darling, at the 
centre of my life ; the light strikes, 
my darling, the chords of my love ; the 
sky opens, the wind runs wild, laughter 
passes over the earth.^® 

God was all the time enthroned in his 
heart, but he had failed to detect Him, be¬ 
cause he had looked for Him outside : 

“Thou didst remain hidden in my heart 

and I failed to see Thee. 

I had looked for Thee outside 
And not inside my heart.” 

But Cod was present outside as well. How 

did his eyes miss Him ? 

“How couldst Thou be screened away 

from my eyes, 

In this sky where light has free 
access ? 

How couldst Thou hide thyself 
In the grab of emptiness— 

This game of thine rings out 
in pain, 

In my heart.” 

The yearning for God the beloved, the 
pangs of separation from him and the joy of 
union find a very prominent place in Vaisnava 
literature as well. While in Vaisnava litera¬ 
ture, God is the dominant partner and the 
devotee (Radha) is the favoured party, in 
Tagore the relationship between God and the 
devotee is conceived as a relationship of love 
between two persons on a footing of absolute 
equality. The King of kings bumbles himself 
to capture the heart of the poet: “And for 
this, thou who art the King of kings, hast 
decked' thyself in beauty to captivate my 
heart.” 

. “It would be churlish to find the collection 
monotonous; nevertheless, the eager delight 
with which one enters this gentle paradise 
‘ flags at intervals, before one gets to the end 

of Us hundred and fifty nine poems.. 

But the best fifty of these songs are ouUtand- 
ing in their beauty and appeal, and make a 


far richer book than the whole.”^* Probably^^ 
the impression of monotony comes from the^ 
fact that the book gets its effect out of th*^ 
merest handful of illustrations. Rarely wait? 
fine poetry made out of less variety ; rain and^ 
cloud, wind and rising river, boatmen, lamp^^ 
temples and gongs, flutes and vines, birds^ 
flying, home at dusk, traveller tired or 
provisions exhausted, flowers opening ai^ 
falling. W. B. Yeats speak of these songs 
being ‘as much the growth of the commo^ 
soil as the grass and rushes’. Though Tagoid 
was not a close observer of nature, Gitanjaj| 
is a book whose every poem conveys th^ 
impre.ssion of having been composed in tb^ 
open air, or before open windows. Above 
this book, born out of disillusionment, briiM 
us very close to a religious experience whi<a 
is universal yet intensely individual. This hi 
spoken to countless hearts, has been a reveli 
tion of what they felt and experienced, ai^ 
its future seems to be certain. As W. B. Yeai 
has remarked: “as the generations paa 
travellers will hum them on the highway ad 
men rowing upon rivers. Lovers, while this 
await one another, shall find, in murmurii) 
them, this love of God a magic gulf where! 
their own more bitter passion may bathe ap 
renew its youth.” J 

1. Preface to the Religion of Man. 

2. Chiira. 

3. How Thou Singest My Master. 
Hiraiimay Bancrjec. 

4. Giianjali, No. 73. 

5. Gitaniali, No. II. 

6. Dliarma. 

7. Gitanjali, No. 11. 

8. Gitanjali, No. 77. 

9. Gitanjali, No. 47. 

10. Gitanjali, No. 7. 

11. Gitanjali, No, 14. 

12. Gitanjali, No. 84. 

13. Gitanjali, No. 18. 

14. Gitamali, No. 19w 

15. Gitanjali) No. 57. . 

16. Rabindranath Tagore Poet D. 
by Edward Thompson. 




‘END OF CULTURE' 

NALINP KUMAR BHXt)RA 



Art/sc —Kachi Chakrabarty 


Political unrest and economic crisis for 
last few years have inevitably come as a 
th-blow to our National Culture and 
ition. Our younger generation on whom 
ends the future of our motherland have 
many cases become instrumental in the 
of so-called careerist ^oliticat 
and great damage has li^en ^nd is 
tM:ing dbnc to our educational insttCUtioM 
eir ^<^ent and indiscriminate attrbditidir 
of^farsightedness cf oiir top-rankiii^ 
their followers the very foundation 


of our education and culture is jibing to' be' 

shattered. • ^. 

The. artist has :visaalued the iiiimincnt. ruio 

of our culture and. his eoncepdon and modd. 
of expression is convincingly realistic. The' 

two human respcctivciy ' TCpresnt ^ the 

original natural form and • the present deformed- 
conditions - .of our. culture . thd:. endof 

which i| grawdaUy drawing ni^. ,_ThcTace,l«Ml 
now become ugly and looks horrible. It filU 
our mind 'ftllh'terrbt arid uV^iiny fbel^^.' 
This -paintiitf .ivalisticiiily preaeots i beibra.uA 
^e. inevitiwi^ty.. ,.of a ^gre^it jiatioiuil 
catastrophe. . . • • - ^ ..... , 


DOES INDIAN PHILOSOPHY REST ON A 

Dr. A. RAMAMURTY 



This is in no way a rejoinder to an article 
Published in the September issue of the 
Modern Review by A. Lakshamana Rao. 
Taking a comprehensive view of the whole 
problem, it only presents a view point, fully 
based on facts that are there in Indian philo¬ 
sophical tradition, His paper, in its own way 
challenges the validity of the concept of Indian 
philosophy, and I am not impelled in any way 
to lake a defensive view of Indian philosopliy. 

The main 'charge against Indian philosophy 
is its association with revelation. While Jaina 
and Bauddha philosophies are based on the 
revealed knowledge of their founders, the rest 
of the systems tjf Indian philosophy, with the 
sole exccptioti of Carvaka pliilosophy, have 
invoked a common revelation that is, the 
Hindu scriptures. Because of their commi¬ 
tment to, or dcpcndettcc on revelation, what 
they could achieve at best was an acceptable 
presentation, in a seemingly rational manner, 
of the revealed dogmas; hut not an indepen¬ 
dent and rational understanding of the pro¬ 
blems of philosophy. Consequently, the whole 
of Indian philosophy becomes intelligible and 
gains its significance, not in terms of natural 
reason, but in terms of revelation. Ihc 
thought presented in the various systems of 
Indian philosophy is basically theological and 
mystical, but not philosophical; philosophy 
proper is strange to it. As systems of religious 
philosophy, their value lies in invoking religi¬ 
ous consciousness in man, for their avowed 
purpose is spiritual liberation or ‘Moksha. 
Therefore, the true and sincere motive of 
philosophy to grapple with the problems of 
reality by pursuing an independent and rsi- 
■ tional inquiry, and also the full employment of 
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unfettered and self-conscious human reason are 
lacking in Indian thought, to a degree that is 
characteristic of true philosoppy, if not com¬ 
pletely absent. 

■J’he purpose of the present study is to 
understand, whetlier Indian philo.sophcrs, 
in following the lead of scriptures, have stum¬ 
bled themselves in a predicament from wliencc 
tlicrc'isno way out for a healthy growth of 
phil(}sophy in India, or have made any 
substantial contribution to the advancement of 
it, despite their commitment to tradition. 
The problems that naturally arise in this con¬ 
nection are: whether knowing the conclu-sions 
in advance, which they have accepted from 
revelation on faith, they only struggled to 
justify or rather to fortify (hem with their 
peculiar ways of argumentation; whether they 
made any sincere attempt to construct philo¬ 
sophy creatively on the basis of reason. In 
other words, how far, realising the real dignity 
and sovereignty of human reason, they made 
full and unbiased use of it in their philosophical 
inquiries. Is Indian philosophy then only a 
futile exercise in proving; for the of sake proof, 
the sacred dogmas of revelation. Unless these 
problems arc discussed with full attention they 
deserve, the main issue cannot be decided. 
To uiulerstand these, more than anything else, 
an historical perspective is needed, 

Although there is not a single universally 
acceptable definition of philosophy, still those 
who are concerned with it agree that it is a 
systematic and independent inquiry, based on 
natural reason, into the real nature, and 
ultimate meaning of the things experienced. 
Following a method of free inquiry it may try, 
either to interpret the whole of human expert- 
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ence cohertuuly to arrive at a comprelicnsive 
view of the ihioKS itucrpretcd, or to analyse 
and evaluate critically the facts of experience 
with a purpose l«) know thereby llic uUirualc 
reality of things. The goal of pliilosophy is thus 
to attain objective and universal knowledge 
of Reality which it tries to present cogently 
in tlie form of ideas or in pure thought forms. 
Therefore; any and every rational activity 
ofmanisiiot philosophy, if .such an activity 
is not directed towards an nndcrsianding 
of the problems of reality, and conversely, any 
search for truth is not philosophy if it does 
not prove to be rntional atul objective. 

Religion also pursue.s the same ideal as 

philosophy, but in accordance with its 
purpose of God-realisation or salvation, 
it adopts difFernt methods and exprcsse.s its 
conclusions in diflereni forms. Although 
reason is to be found in the religious doctrines 
it is not explicit and self-conscious, rather 
it is clothed in myths and fables, as 
the primary function of religious knowledge 
is to invoke human feelings and to develop 
attitudes. In the earliest ' stages of religion, 
man has conceived of god or gods, in an 
anthropomorphic way, that may respond to his 
supplications and help solving his problems, 
i>oth Wvirldly and otlierworldiy. He also 
conceived an i<leal of salvation which mainly 
meant for him the preservation of soul in 
its pure form in an unknown world of 

perfection. In sucli a religious search for truth, 
as man was guided by his personal feelings and 
aspirations, he consciously or unconsciously 
projected his own feelings and shortcomings 
into his conceptions of God, liberation etc. 
With the progressive unfolding of human 
reason, which struggles to become self- 
critical, man could realise the anthrop¬ 
omorphic nature of gods he conceived, 
ai^d started discriminating between what wa.s 
hi^crcation or projection and what realty 
exMs in itself. In that search for objective 


truth, many earlier notions of reality weri 
rejtxted and more rational ones were 
conceived.In this evolutionary process ofhuman 
thought, the consistent ambition of man has 
been to transcend his subjective limitations in 
understanding the problems of reality and 
to become aware of an objective and all 
comprehensive reality. As a result, he has 
become self-conscious and critical of his ways 
of utjderstanding, and reality is viewed in all 
its dimensions Stich a self-critical and objective 
approach which i.s interested not in the 
immediate problems of man, but iu the 
fundamental and more meaningful 
problems of reality marks the lieginning of 
philosophy. 

The development of every philosophical 
tradition can he traced back to its mythologi¬ 
cal and religious origins. Every philosophy 
is born into a tradition and derives much from 
it, whether the fact is acknowledged or not. 
No philosopher has ever constructed his system 
of philosophy without being inspired or 
influenced by the then available tradition. 
Tradition acts as a challenge and different 
philosophers have tried to respond to it crea¬ 
tively in their own way. How far this has 
hampered the growth of free thinking and 
philosophy ? In accepting the challenges of 
tradition, if the philosophers have behaved 
dogmatically, in that what they attempted was 
only to transmit the tradition in terms accep¬ 
table to reason, or to make it more explicit, 
they can be described as unphilo.sophical and 
their thought as unprogressive. In that event 
there would have been no advancement in 
philosophy, except periodic rc-presentation of 
tradition in more and more acceptable forms. 
But, as history of philosophy amply demons¬ 
trates, what every philosopher wanted was to 
create something new and perfect, which is an 
improvement over the past. Each pliilosopher, 
in bis own way, tried to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of the existing tradition, by way of 
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rejecting what was found to be rationally 
.wanting in it and assimilating what was found 
valid in it into his own thought, or by way of 
modifying or qualifying it and in many cases 
by way of perfecting it. Thus traditions are 
not superseded ; they are transcended. No 
living tradition has ever remained the same 
throughout its existence. They are changing 
and growing, while their continuity is main¬ 
tained. They arc rurming streams and those 
that could not assimilate new ideas and adapt 
themselves to change have dried up. 

The continuous development of t)ie various 
philosophical traflitions is a clear testimony 
to this pr<)cess. MucIj of (ircek philosophy 
owes its inspiration to early Greek religion. 
Plato’s writings were a development and 
perfection over his forerunners, while 
Aristotle’s philosophy was an advance over 
his master. 'I'hus every system of Greek 
philos«)phy aajuires its full significance in 
terms of the preceeding one, in that what was 
creatively constructed by one cannot be fully 
appreciated without an understanding of the 
previous thought. Similarly, modern Western 
philosophy lias inherited many of its problems 
and insight from the writings of early Church 
Fathers and medieaval scholastic philosophers, 
who in their turn have derived much from 
Greek philosophy. Auguste Compt’s remark 
that the modern metaphysics is merely a 
shadow cast by medieaval theology, though 
not completely true, is relevant in this context. 
This process of development has two aspects : 
polemical and constructive. Each philosopher 
critically evaluating the earlier systems has 
rejected what was found rationally wanting in 
them and adopted what was valid into his 
own thought. What was thus constructed by 
deriving was never the same as that from 
which it was derived. This growth is more pro¬ 
nounced and significant in modern times, 
because modem philosophers have the 


advantage of availing a rich domain of 
advanced scientific knowledge. 

Now, turning to the problem of growth 
in Indian philosophy, it should be said that 
due to their superficial understanding of it, 
some arc prone to see in it a static continuity 
and fail to appreciate its dynamic aspect. As 
it is true with all living traditions, change 
amidst continuity is also characteristic of 
Indian thought, notwithstanding a few 
occasional gaps in that process, particularly 
during the pre-tnodern period. Such gaps 
are in no way caused by an unphilosophicai 
and* dogmatic attitude of the Indian philoso¬ 
phers. but indicate a genera! lack of creativity 
ai such periods. To rcc«)gnise progress in 
Indian philosophy, jki sympathy is needed on 
our part, but rcijuircs a capacity to penetrate 
through the outer expressions into the inner 
workings of it. ’1‘hc symbols and terminology 
employed in it in.ainly stand in the way. If 
undesirable emphasis is placed on these 
aspects, one may fail to ciimprehend the real 
workings of Indian philosophy. 

Rigvrtla, which is tiie starling point of 
recorded philosophical tradition in India, is 
predominantly mythological and religjous ; 
and the primary concern of iliose people 
seems to maintain their racial and cultural 
integrity against their enemies. To achieve 
that objective they freely invoked various 
gods, crudely conceived as the presiding or 
controlling deities of the various forces of 
nature. Amidst such struggles they have 
soon realised that such deities have no objec¬ 
tive reality except in the minds of those th.it 
conceived them. Becoming sceptical of the 
gods they conceived, they started asking 
questions which are truely philosophical. 
“I ask, unknowing, those who know, the 
sages, as one all ignorant for sake of know¬ 
ledge, what was that one wiio in the Unborn’s 
image hath established and fixed firm these 
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worlds’six rrgiom ” (R. V., I, 164.6) “Who 
verily knows aiul who ran here declare it, 
whence it was born and wliencc comes litis 
creation ? Tite f*ods are later than this 
world’s creation. Who knows tiicn wiiencc 
it first came into being ?” (U. V. N, 129.6) 

Witli growing discnchaniincnl in the plurality 
of naturalistic gods, who do not seem to 
respond to tlicir prayers, they sought to know 
that one source of principle which is the 
essence *if everything that is experienced. 
“What was the tree, what wood in sooth 
produced it, fiom which (hey fasliioned out 
the earth and hc.aven ? (R, V., X, 81.4) 

In the Upanishads, the problem w,is cejn- 
ceived in all its magnitude and the various 
facets of it have come to be realised. At times 
the whole problem was re-stated in more 
radical terms. The Vcdic phenomenon of 
warring gods has altogether disappeared or 
was relegated to the sphere of ignorance or 
relativity. We no longer find in theUpanishads, 
Indra and Varuna, dominating the mental 
horizon of those people. On the other hand, 
Vedically less significant and philosophically 
more valuable concepts of Brahman and 
Atman have come to occupy their full atten¬ 
tion. Many rituals that were oticc believed 
to be pfiicacious were ignored or with a 
completely changed significance were adopted. 
There was no longer a quest for gods who 
can be prayed to fulfil the personal needs of 
the worshipper. Thus, (he progressive freedom 
of Indian thought from its mythological and 
religious beginnings to a mature awareness of 
philosophic problems was now completely 
achieved. The quest was now to know the 
ultimate reality in itself and the various 
subjective notions of it were recognised to be 
relative. Freedom from subjective limitations 
in knowing the truth and the goal of achieving 
cbnl^lcte objectivity of thought are no less 
important to an Indian philosopher than to 


his counterpart anywhere. This is the true 
significance <*f the concepts of ‘Adhyasa’ 
(superiinposiiion) and ‘Avidya’ (ignorance) 
and the goal of philosophy is to transcend the 
limitations imposed by them in attaining 
olqeelivc knowledge of reality. These are the 
Indian equivalents of the modern concepts of 
‘conditioning’ and ‘relativity’. From the Upani¬ 
shads to now, which is a continuous process 
of development, though the problem has 
remained basically the same, it has been 
•Slated and re-staled more and more clearly, 
and iiitherto unknown facets of it have been 
envisaged. 

Let us now discuss the crux of the problem. 
Having conceived the riddles of philosophy 
correctly, how they tried to solve them. In 
philosophy, it is not sufficient t<» formulate 
the problems clearly, though it is not less 
important, but the methods adopted to solve 
them is more important. The charge against 
Indian philosophy is more relevant to this 
aspect of it. Instead of attempting t(j solve 
the problems independently on the basis of 
rea.son, they resorted to revelation 
for solntions. This charge is also unfounded 
on facts as the follt>wing discussion makes 
it clear. The methods adopted by Indian 
philosophers in general, in so far as they were 
dealing with the problems of speculative 
philosophy arc independent and rational. 
They treated reason with the dignity it 
deserves and fully appreciated the value of 
free inquiry. But, in the end they were 
compelled, again on rational grounds, to 
reject the whole approach as they found it 
ultimately unsatisfactory and not valid, in 
solving the basic problems of philosophy. 
Instead of ending in scepticism and landing 
in contradictions and antinomies which 
difTcrcni systems of philosophy based on pure 
reason present, they tried to transcend philo¬ 
sophy, conceived as a speculative activity and 
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attempted to construct a meaningful one on 
. the basis of intuitive insights of revelation. 
In that their values differ from the values of 
speculative philosophy. For them, nothing 
less than a direct awareness of reality in its 
complete objectivity is the goal of pliilosophy, 
while for many others it may be an intellec¬ 
tual understanding of reality, whether it is 
possible or not. This is the real significance 
of ‘perfect knowledge.’ The important point 
to be noted in this connection is that in so 
far as they handled the problems of specula¬ 
tive pliilosophy, iJieysJiowcd ulmosl indepen¬ 
dence, made full use of reason and followed 
the spirit of free inquiry. Hovvever, in 
conformity wiili their objeelivc of attaining 
‘perfect knowh-dge’ which they realised could 
not be achieved by following pure reason, 
they invoked revelation. Acceptance of reve¬ 
lation and subordinating rciison to it arc not 
done otj sentimental grounds, than for philoso¬ 
phical reasons. Because of their (inn cornmit- 
mcni to truth, they were not disturhed in 
compromising reason for its aiiaiiunent. If 
it is a (luestiou of compromise between reason 
and truth, Indian philosophers would prefer 
to compromise the former. Philosophy docs 
not rest ultimately on the claims of reason. 
Its main concern is not to uphold dogmatically 
the sanctity of reason even when it is found 
to be wanting. If the main function of 
philosophy is not simply to uphold the claims 
of reason, but to know things correctly, there 
is no valid reason why it should resist to accept 
rich insights from whatever source they may 
come from. 

No doubt, philosophy is different from 
mysticism. While the aim of philosophy is to 
attain an intellectual understanding of Reality, 
a mystic passionately craves for a direct 
experience of it. He is not so much interes¬ 
ted in formulating intellectually plausible 
theories of reality, nor in demonstrating the 


rationality and logical validity of his 
experience. His is mainly an approach of 
involvement. The concern of a philosopher, 
on the other hand, is to construct meaningful 
theories of reality which are logically sound 
and can he rationally demoiustrated. 

The office of reason is to analyse and 
evaluate critically the facts of experience or to 
interpret them with a view to discover the 
underlying principle or principles that govern 
them. In performing these, its functions are 
not cognitive, but arc analytical and interpre¬ 
tative by supplying certain principles inherent 
in its nature. As such when reason becomes 
indifferent to facts of human experience, the 
conclusions based upon it turn to be empty. 
Thus understanding the nature of reason many 
modern philosophers arc eager to rest their 
inquiries on sure facts offered by ever growing 
sciences, so that, tlieir conclusions can be 
substantial and meaningful. Therefore, 
philosophy cannot be indifferent to facts of 
human experience wllhoul resulting in mere 
imagination. 

I'he facts of experience should be critically 
examined before they are accepted or rejected. 
Philosophy siundd not arbitrarily reject some 
facts of human experittnee. It should not 
pre-judge any fads or treat some as untouch¬ 
ables. Ti> be comprehensive in its inquiries, 
it should keep <ipeii its doors to all facts of 
human experience. Revolution is one such 
fact or at least poitits «>ut to the possibilities 
of human experience, which many may not 
have realised, and for that reason philosophy 
should not be blind to such human possibili¬ 
ties. In so far as it offei's valuable insights in 
understanding the problems of philosophy, its 
evidence should be carefully judged. On the 
other hand, if philosophy accepts revelation 
for reasoits other than philosophical, it loses 
its distinction from theology. It is equally 
unphilosophical to reject it without ever 
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examining its philnsnphic worth. Revclaliou 
may not be nicaningriil in terms ol'etnpirical 
experience and Iietiee in terms of human 
reason, I)in if by accepting it the latter can 
gain heller significance, it shoiilci be accepted 
hypothetically like scientists who follow certain 
hypotheses when they c.m yield fruitful icsults. 
In accepting certain revealed dogmas, in so 
far as they ai-c ntn ami-rational and do not 
contradict einpiric.il expcrieiuc, they can act 
as hypotheses for pliilosophy. S«j. in accepting 
them after a crilical examination of their 
claims to tnilli, a philosopher does not commit 
any wrong. 1 his was the exact preilic.iment 
in which the Indi.'in philosophers found 
ihemscK’c.s placed in their search for truth. 

Indian philosophy has accepted revelation 
as one oi the sources of valid knowl<-dge, but 
not strictly sjieaking based its conclusions 
entirely on it. riial is how the fact that 
though all (he systems have accepted the 
authority nf revelation (hey did not arrive 
at the same com lusions can he explained. 
On the contrary, if ihcir ctnn lusions remain¬ 
ing snlxstantially tint same, llicy only adopted 
difl'crcni aigumcius all of them must be 
employing the latter to bring forth the same' 
established truth of revelation. In fact, they 
have not invented reasons for justifying the 
Irutfis ol revelation,hut only gave their reasons 
for accepting it. Thcii different conclusions, 
which provide a wide range of philosophical 
speculation, arc primarily due to (heir diffe¬ 
rent approaches .md have substantially 
nothing to do with revelation. What follows 
is a brief hisiorn.al resume tif the ilificrent 
systems of Indian philosophy which can 
substantiate the above. 

'I'he so called revelation is not antagonistic 
to reason. Oi the contrary, it is much more 
rational than what many think of it. Because 
of their rational approach, Upanishadic 
could reject much of Vcdic cosmo¬ 


logy-, metaphysics, religion and ethics. The 
scepticism of Vedic thinkers and their reliance 
on divine inspiration were to an extent given 
up by them, who believed in the possibility 
of attaining objective knowledge of Reality 
and showed much reliance on reflective 
thinking. The Wdic concepts like Brahman 
and Atman were so developed by them they 
have lost their original significance. More¬ 
over, we find in the Upanishads the presenta¬ 
tion of different view points on any important 
phihisophic problem which were discussed 
before they were rejected and particular view 
point was accepted. The main problems of 
philosophy wore thoroughly de)>ated in 
seminars of learned pc«)ple. wherein one was 
free to criticise (he other's view point. This 
was later considered by Sankara as a form of 
reasonitig. The logical particle ‘therefore’ 
which wc find prefixed to important 
I’panishadic statements also show-s their 
conclusive nature. These points cannot be 
elaborated further, as that is not our main 
purpose, bill it is suflicicnl to note for the 
present purpose that revelation is not anti- 
rational though in it reason is transcended. 

'I'hc systems like Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Sankhya have simply acknowledged the autho¬ 
rity of scriptures. Nyaya is predominantly 
a school of logic which it developed indepen¬ 
dently. Vaisesika and Sankhya metaphysics 
derived nothing from revelation. They arc 
independent and rational constructions of 
philosophy. The metaphysical principles of 
these systems were rationally conceived and 
proved so that, their validity and intelligibility 
do not depend upon revelation. As such they 
were later criticised for ^nol being faithful to 
revelation. Even Sankhya was considered by 
some to be heterodox or non-traditiona). If 
they derived anything from revelation, it is 
to be found in their theologies. Thus, thdr 
acceptance of tradition, which seems to rest 
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<vn historical reasons, has not hampered their 
freedom of inquiry and their right to exercise 
reason. 

Coming to systems which are more closely 
connected with revelation namely, Mimamsa 
and Vedanta, it can be observed that while 
Mimamsa philosophers, who are concerned 
mainly with finding out the ethical importance 
of the various Vedic rituals, have discussed 
the concept of revelation and its authority 
thoroughly. Vedanta philosopliers have 
accepted what they considered as the cardinal 
leachijigs of revelation. They have rejected 
Karma Mjrnamsa, except a few cpistomidogi- 
cal conclusions of it, as they found it irrelevant 
to the real problems of philosophy. Besides, 
they have rejected fnnn V’edas all that is 
contradictory to empirical. The few intui¬ 
tive in.sights of revelation which they adopted 
were considered by them to be fruitful and 
ultimately valid in deciding the transcendental 
problems of philosophy. They followed 
reason to where it led them and when they 
have realised that thereby the basic problems 
of philosophy remain unsolved, they left oiV 
pure reason, accepted revelation and employ¬ 
ed reason in tite service of it. In doing so, 
they did not try to subvert reason because of 
their jealous commitment to revelation. 
Sankara could clearly envisage ilte claims of 
reason. He was aware of its supremacy, for 
he realised that the rejection of reason is 
itself based on reason. It should not be 
rejected because of its faulty use by some 
philosophers, for the prwsibility of its future 
perfection is always there. He also realised 
the' efficiency of reason in achieving unity 
and cohesion of human thought, especially 
within the empirical sphere. Moreover, he 
was fully convinced that what was constructed 
on the basis of revelation could also be based 
on reason. But, the mutual contradictions 
into which speculative philosophy based on 


pure reason lands, whereby showing that 
reason lacks finality of judgement when 
applied to transcendental probletns of philo¬ 
sophy, and if applied results in unsubstantial 
conclusions, led him to the rejection of reason 
and acceptance of revelation, mainly for its 
experiential value. Precisely for these reasons, 
Descartes, the father of modern philosophy 
wanted to rest his philosophy on sure and 
certain facts of experience like ‘cogiio ergo 
sum’. Matty of the above arguments may 
he valid against revelation also, but we are not 
here concerned with the vnlitlity of argu- 
meiiis as with their presence. Thus, to base 
their inquiries on sure grounds, so as to reach 
substantial conclusions, Vedanta philosophers 
have inv«>krd revelation which, acconliiig to 
them, is the repository of intuitive and direct 
knowledge of reality. 

Vedanta philosophy is a critique of re¬ 
velation as much as it is a critique of pure 
reason. As such we find not one interpreta¬ 
tion of it; but as many as its interpreters, 
flte various commentaries and commentaries 
over commentaries exhibit an excellent zeal 
for philosophy and u capacity to philosophise, 
^hey leave behind such an impression of 
freedom which tlicy could not lurvo achived if 
they tiever w.iuied to exercise their freedom 
of inquiry and simply wished to follow the ori¬ 
ginal faithfully, If, in accepting revelation they 
only sought to rationalise it, there could have 
been no dilTcrent .systems, of V'edanta philo¬ 
sophy. Using reason and assimilating thevarious 
arguments of their opponents, they constructed 
substantially difFcrcnt systems. Thus, what 
Sankara presented was not completely there 
in rovclaiion, for which he was later suspected 
as a crypto Bviddhist. He, who could reject 
much of revelation as philosopliically irrelevant, 
could have rejected it in total, had he not 
found it rationally irresistible to do so. 

In mordern times, what Radhakrishnan 
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accomplished is not a simple and modern 

version of ancient Indian philosophy. There 
is much in his writings of which he is the 
creative autiior. Aurohindo’s philosophy 

cannot be fully comprehended without suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of Vedanta philosophy, but 
simply in terms of it, his philosophy caiinot 
be understood. Gandhian doctrine of ‘Aliiinsa’ 
was there in Indian tradition, l)ut as 
developed l)y him it was something 

new and creative. I am precluding 

from the scope of the present study the 
growth of Jaina and Buddhist philosophies 
for reasons of space. Though the enlightening 
experience of Buddha is the primary S(;urce 
of inspiration for all the schools of Buddhist 
philosophy, the rich philosophical tradition 
they have, buili upon it is really stunning for 
its argumentative skill, conceptual analysis, 
dialectical reasoning and its grip over philo¬ 
sophic problems. 

If we take specific concepts like Brahman 
and Atman, the pivotal concepts of Indian 
philosophy, the evolutionary process of 

f rowth based on reason is dearly discernible. 

‘he significance of these concepts has never 
remained liic same from the time of their con¬ 
ception to now. These concepts in the course 
of their development have grown so rich in 
philosophical significance, it becomes ditficull 
to trace their origins exactly and adeejuately. 
From a simple principle of prayer or the power 
inherent in it to an absolute and all compre- 
henisve reality, and from a principle of life- 
breath to pure consciousness which i-s infinite 
and eternal, the continuous development 
of the concepts of Brahman and 
Atman respectively represents unmistakably 
the progressive evolution of Indian 
philosophy. For a fuller discussion 
of the problem of continuous growth of these 
and many other important concepts of Indian 
philosophy, one can refer to the works of 
J. Gonda, who after evaluating every bit of 
evidence found in Indian tradition has conclu- 
»ivcly shown that “from an objective point 
iaf view there axe many arguments for the 
d)i]e5l!||that the Indian culture which is expressed 
by the uninterrupted literary 
XtR^Uon from the Rigveda onward is an 


unmistakable continuum, which while trans¬ 
forming and rejuvenating itself has always 

been subject to a process of adaptation ' and 
:i.s.similation.” 

Lastly, to conceive a purpose to philosophy, 
as the Indian philosophers did in conceiving 
‘Moksha’, is not unphilosophical. Moksha as 
conceived in all the systems of Indian philoso¬ 
phy is not an ignorant person’s emotional 
attitude towards an ujiknuwn, nor an attempt 
to escape from the deliciencies of human 
nature. It is to attain ‘perfect knowledge’ or 
to know the nature of ultimate reality in its 
complete objectivity. To know things as they 
arc in themselves, but not as what they appear 
to us, or as conditioned hy human peculiarities 
is to attain liberation. It is to liberate 
oneself from ignorance, that fragmentary and 
conditioned knowledge of things. If to che¬ 
rish such an ideal is unphilosophical there 
can bo no philosophy worth the name. 

Every philosopher wants to know truth, not 
in order to escape from his psychological 
needs or to satisfy them, but because he no 
longer wants to remain in the world of sha¬ 
dows. In conceiving a purpose—intellectual 
love of God—Spino/.a does not cease to be 
a philosopher. Marx who set a purpose 
to his thought, that is to change the fate of 
the ways of human thinking is a philosopher. 
Because his thought has given rise to a politi¬ 
cal creed, as communism is the direct outcome 
of his philosophy, no one can deny the philo- 
•sophic worth of his writijigs. One may not 
like communism, but one has no choice to 
dismiss Marx as unphilosophical. In India, 
all the systems of philosophy have not re¬ 
sulted in establishing religious traditions. 
There is no religion in the name of Nyaya, 
Vaisesika and Sankhya. 

To conclude, Indian philosophy is like a 
tree of which the fruit, the flower, the leaf 
etc., share the same essence and derive their 
nourishment from the same roots, and yet 
they are qualitatively different and represent 
growth, while organic continuity of the tree 
is maintained. It Is a continuous and dynamic 
flow, and not a stegnant pool of ideas, into 
which many new streams of ideas have joined 
making it ever rich, while many old eleoaents 
of it have dried up. 
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3) JalTar Hoj'Sain was a graduate from 
Lahore, about 20 years, tough but thin and 
very intelligeiit. He ran away from India 
during the first World War (1914—18) along 
with Ahmad Hossaiii and several others to 
join Mrujlana Obeidiilla Dcobandhi in Kabul 
to fight for ln<lian Independeme. lie was 
interned l)y Ameer Habilmlla in Afghanisthan 
and was freed by Ameer Amanull.i, along with 
the Moulana (in 1919). Jallar t<»ok very 
active part in actual fighting against the 
British, unJer the then Commander-in-(lhief 
of Afghanistan Nadir Khaii, who later on 
beeame the Aineer. He was the most trusted 
lieutenant of (he Moulana. He learnt 
Russian thoroughly and taught Urdu ttr 
Hinduslhani to Com. Riccner, Asst, l-’oreign 
Secretary, while he was in Eastern Uuivesiiy 
with me in Moscow. Cknn. Ricener was the 
father of the pretty wife of Com. Roskolnikov, 
the Soviet Ambassador in Kabul. 

4) . Dr. Noor Mohammad—from HyJcra- 
bacl (Sind), a Medical Graduate frotn Bombay, 
age about 24 tall, fair, hut of delicate health, 
with moustache. His father was a Hindu, uiul 
he was converted to Islam but was not a 
bigot—as it usually happens in such cases. 
A very sympathetic soul and a pleasatit com¬ 
panion. He was nice to all. He was Court 
Physician in Kabul and also family pliysician 
of Ameer Amanullah. He was a good shot, and 
often a companion of the Ameer in his ‘Sikhars* 
or hunting. A hot favourite of the Ameer 
and also a lady’s rnan-chivalrous-in the families 
of the Ameer and high Afghan Court circles. 
He had with him money and after a few weeks 
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in Moscow, he went to Germany for further 
studies at his own expence. and came back to 
Moscow after one year of studies in Germany, 
lie w.ts in Moscow when I left that city (in 
1924). He J.Ucr on came back to India arid 
iheti went back to Kabul again as 
a C(jni f Physician. After Independecc in 1947 
of India and Pakistan, Dr. Moor Mahammad, 
had some dificrence with tlic Afghan Cover- 
iiineiil and he came back to Karachi, Pakistan. 
I met his tall handsome son in Karachi in 1949, 
when I had gone there to attend the Asian 
Trade Union Convention. He was not 
married when I left him in Moscow in .Autumn 
of 1924, but married later on iti India. 

5) Iqbal .Sadai. a Nationalist Revolutionary 
(Jraduate frojn the Punjab, .ibont 35 years of 
age. He j«nncd tlic Hi/.rai movetnem and 
(hoiiglt he did not belong to the inner circle of 
the Manlana, yet he was an intimate associate 
of tlic Maulana. He w.is clean shaven and a 
baclieh)r and a great admirer of the great 
Punjab poet Ifecr. His love for the Soviet 
(>ovi. was iM)i very deep and he left for Ankara 
Turkey from Moscow, a couple of months 
after wc reached Moscow 

6) . His warti was Rafiq, a bright and 
handsome yf»ung school siudcjit and a Maha- 
jcr. He also left for I’lirkey with Iqbal Sadai, 
He would have liked to stay on in Moscow 
with us, l)ul followed SadaPs advice. 

7) . Md. Rashid, a graduate from 
Dcobaudj clean shaven, a Mahjir, very modest 
and unassuming and eager to seive. He had 
taken up a jt>b in a primary school in Kabul. 
He was devoted to .the Moulana, He was 
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the t>nly married person in our group of ten, 
beside myself. 

8) . Abdul Haniitl, whs a nepltew of the 
Maulana. He was very modest and used to 
look after the food, dress and personal com* 
forts of the iVfoulana. He was in a key posi¬ 
tion as the nephew of the Maulana, but never 
put or airs. He was clean shaven, but when I 
met iiini in Karachi in 1949, he had grown a 
Idng flowing tjcard aad I could not recognise 
him at all till he told who he was. He 
a was bachelor and under-graduate. 

9) . Abdul A/iz, was the youngest of all 
and the most lovable. He had a swarthy com¬ 
plexion with a round face, His child-like sim¬ 
plicity made him dear to all of us. Most un¬ 
fortunately he got T. B. and was sent to a 
T. B. Sanitoriutn near Moscow. He would 
be happy beyond measure, when uie used to 
go to sec him in the Sanitorium once a uieak. 
He was cured and was back to the KYTB 
university when I left Mosct)W. 

10) . List, my humble self. 

Kotal-E-Khanjan-Pass. 

In about ten days we reached the Pass 
name<l Kotai-E-Khanjan, the highest pass, 
through wiiich we had to pass before reaching 
the peak of Hindiikush, which was more than 
10,000 ft. high, where we crossed it. 

The pass w.is narrow, about 8 to 9 thou¬ 
sand ft. above sea-level, very damp, cold and 
slippery ; two huge almost perpendicular 
rocks more than 100 ft. high on two sides with 
moss growing thick on the rocks formed the 
pass and water was dripping down the sides. 
In a few days it would be covered with snow 
and become impassable. Ours was perhaps 
the last caravan of the year to go through the 
pass. On both sides there were thick jungles 
but no habitation near by. 

I succumbed to the usual human weakness 
and s^ibled my name in Bengalee with knife 


on the moss covered rosk on the left (Western) 
side of the Pass, hoping that the next Bengali 
who would pass through that Pass, would 
read with svirprise a name in Bengali, if 
desipherablc at all and may feel proud that 
another Bengali had passed through that pass 
in Oct. 1922. It was a hope against hope 
for in a few days moss must have grown on 
my writing making it illegible. I presume 
that 1 was the Hrst Bengali, to pass through 
that pass, for the usual route is through 
Bamiau pass, which was 5/6000 feet high and 
which lias been the historic International 
Caravan or Trade route. This was shorter but 
far more diflficuh and dangerous, as described 
above. 

Hindukush Peak. 

From Kotal-E-Khanjan, we descended 
into a very pleasant valley with cultivated 
lands, growing wheat and huge melons I to 
2 ft. in diameter, resting temptingly on the 
ground on both sides of our road. Wc halted 
in the last village on the Southern side of the 
Hindukush which literally means (Kustan in 
Persian means—‘to kill,’ Hindu Killar. 

Wc were guests of the Khan of the village 
who was very rich. He cultivated huge areas 
of land and also helped the caravans of 
traders, passing to Turkomanistan from 
Kabul valley and also in the reverse direction 
on payment of cash. The caravans are to 
halt there necessarily. Serving the caravans 
in that lonely place, with food and fodder 
and resting place after they pa^ed through 
inhospitable pas.ses on Hindukush peak was 
a very profitable business. He had dozens 
of horses and mules and hundreds of Dumba 
sheep and chicken. 

We were his guests in one of his spacious 
claster of mud houses. A fat Dumba was 
slaughtered (Jabha^d) in our honour and 
we were created to a sumptuous feast. The 
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Khan with his white beard and tall figure 
participated with about 10/12 of the Khan’s 
Chiefs. The feast was free, but he charged 
a heavy sum, in helping us with about 20 
porters or coolies who would share the luggage 
with the mules wc had. The load of the 
mules had to he reduced to half or even less 
to facilitate the crossing of the peak. The 
porters carried only ten to fifteen seers on 
their backs in the usual way of the hill people 
tying the luggage with a piece of rope, the 
flat middle of the rope went round the 
forehead, and the luggage carried on the back 
of the porters. In high altitude a person can 
carry much less than in the plains due to the 
presence of less o.xygen. 

In our journey so far, wc used to start 
after early and heavy hre.akfast almost at day 
break and stopped iti the evening for food and 
rest, near about sunset. This was the pattern 
for all caravans. Night journeys are difticult 
and dangerous and are usually avoided For 
safety reasons also. 

On this day wc reached our destination at 
about 2 P. M. and wc did not proceed any 
further as the next stop was about ten miles 
after crossing the peak of the Hindnkush, but 
relaxed and sauntered about in the mellow light 
of the||aftcrnoon sun.Wc picked up a few melons 
from the field, cut them into big pieces and aie 
voraciously. Those melons were very sweet, 
juicy and luscious. The teen agers started 
throwing the thick skins of the melons after 
eating the red portions, at one another and 
running about in attack or escape. It was a 
good game and gave mnch merriment. We the 
elders chatted walking in the cultivated village 
land. The sight of cultivated land full of 
green vegetables (and also melons) was very 
soothing to the eyes, after miles of barren 
rocky lands or thick jungles. 

The apprehension of Moulana and some 
Other senior members of the party of beii^ 


liquidated or interned in some remote place, 
had already become almost a joke. 

I asked Maulana mischievously how he 
would like to be interned in that village. He 
replied “not bad”, but there must be enough 
books to read. 

I added “with daily newspapers, brought 
once a weak or even a fortnight”. I said I 
would not mind staying there as internee, but 
for one year or atmost two. I would study 
their language, their ways of life and customs, 
tradition, folklore and history, ways 
of cultivation etc, and become a real expert 
on Pathan way of life in that region. If I 
got Maulana as a companion it wonld he 
paradise. Maulana roared in laughter. If 
not released by that lime then 1 wonld try to 
find ways and mcons to escape, which would 
not be difficult, when once I inasUn'ed their 
language, local Posto. Persian, wliich I had 
learnt suflit iciiily to converse, would not he 
of much help there, among the Posto speaking 
Pathans and Turkomans. Kabul river Wius 
nearby. If I followed its course I j:ould never 
get lost, in nty attempt to escape. 

The sun woit down and we Continued 
sauntering in the beautiful twilight, not 
‘Godhuli’ or light filtering through the dust 
raised by cows returning home at sun set. In 
that regioti it can not be “godhuli” as cows 
are rare there. It might he called Bhera 
dhuli. but most sheep graze in distant hills 
and dales with the shepherds and don’t conic 
back home in the villages in the evenings. 

They come back only after months. 

Soon after sunset we had our sumptuous 

meal in the Pathan way and retired to sleep 
early as wc were required to gel up soon and 
and start on iiur journey at about 2 A. M., 
so that wc could reach the next village on the 
other (northern) side of Hindnkush by sunset 
next day. It lakes about 12 to 14 hours, but 
we took more than half as long but that sad 
but interesting story is following immediately. 
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Crossing the Peak. 

We were roused from sleep ai ahoul 
2 A. M. Tlic porlcrs had coitjc. They had 
iiuishcd. uiipnckiut* ihe biy packages carrietl 
by mules and inakiug small packages ele, 
already in (he previous evening. We finished 
our earliest ever breakfast of te.i el<'. a( 2.30 
A. M. and starlet!. Kach being given some 
boiled nuiUon. about a kg. and about half 
kg. of bread and quarter kg. of tlried 
raisins and some salt and pepper. Wlicn 
hungry wc would cat the meal .nul lireail 
with sail aiul pepper and then chew a few 
raisins. This wc did some times on horse 
l)ack or mule-back or more often after getting 
down near a hill rivulet or spring and then 
finished our simple meal and think water to 
our Iiearis content. Tea shops arc very, 
very rare in those parts, excejil at caravan 

sarais. which also were rather rare in those 
regions. 

Variation of Vegetation 

We went up and down amt again up by 
the briiile path, Imt were steadily gaining 
height. I’lie temperature also steadily fell 
about I’’,, centigrade for evciy 2()() ft. of 
ascent. The tliii k jungles lieranic scarce and 
more acartc, as wc gained height. The le.ivcs 
of uees in higher ailiiudt^s, were not llai but 
needle-like, as the pines. I'heii the trees 
were shorter and then mere slinibs, dispersed 
in the rocky land. Still iiight;r. these were 
like ferns or raetus. Near the smmnit tlu-rc 

was no green vegetation ui all. 

In the Southern side, the sun’s rays fall, 

however weak and smnv melts in summer and 
becomes the source of the Kabul river. But 
sun’s rays hardly fall on the Northern side of 
the peak and as a result the show does not 
melt and with treading of nnm and beasts 
of burden, turns into ice, which is very very 
slippery and one false step and ilie man or 
raulewould roll down several hundred feet and 
J|)c turned into minced meat. 


So, our ascent, however tiring was compa¬ 
ratively le.ss dangerous. Where we reached 
the peak it was all white. It was my first 
experience (^f snow and we played with snow 
l>alls and really comprehended how actually, 
Napolcan used to play with snow balls. 
Hitting one another with snow balls, I could 
no! understand when I read about it in my 
school days, how a man could be hit with a 
snow hall and still escape serious injury. I 
did not know the (lifVercncc between snow and 
icc, as I had seen the latter, Ijui not llie 
fonner. till I reached the lop of the 
Hindnkush. It was fun to make snow balls 
liy pressing a quantity of snow between two 
liaiuls and it would remain in shape and when 
it hit something, the ball would break into 
small snow particles. VVe .specially myself 
indulgetl in this game foi quite sometime and 
I remembered Nepolean and liis scliool tlay 
frillies. 

Rising on the top of Hindukush, we looketl 
around and it was all a white .sheet covering 
the entire slope on the northern si<le. We 
found a dead body there covered wiili snow 
and kept in an improvised grave of a few 
stone boulders. He must have been one of 
the last caravans wlio died out of some illness 
or simply of cold. From his tlress he looked 
like »i Pathan, perhaps a peasant or a poor 
trader. His body though exposed in (he air, 
did not decompose, as it was very cold and it 
was covered with snow. His companions 
left him like tliat under the care of Mother 
Nature. If one of us died there he would 
have met with a similar fate. 

On reaching the lop of Hitidukush, we felt, 
specially myself, very much elated, that the 
Hindukush or the Hindu Killer could not 
kill me, a Hindu, People on the Southern 
side were called Indus or Hindus. Even (now) 
the Russians call all Indians—Hindus. So 
Ahmad Hossain told me that in Russia we 
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Muslims of India have become Hindus and 
, the problems of Hindu—Muslim unity did 
not exist, as all Indians arc called Hindus 
there, irrespective of whether he was Hindu or 
a Muslim or a Sikh or a Christian, Indus or 
Hindoos was synonimous with Indians. 

Frozen Lake. 

Near the peak, we fijund a lake, 'i'hcre 
was a crust of icc on the surface. We were 
four of us detached aiul ahead of tlte rest. 
Jaffar Hossain, l)i-. Noor Mfl. and myself, 
bcin,!^ all four on horse back. Wc were 
surprised aiul delighted to sec the fro/.en 
lake. It was also rny first expcrliicc. It 
was partly frozen near (he shores hut 
partly not, pariicnlarly in the centre. 
A black duck—like bird was swimming in 
in the ice-cold water where (he lake was 
not Irozeu. S(jmc f)nc suggested that w’e 
should test the accuracy of shooting cjf 
each of us. We fired three rtmiuls cacli 
turn hy turn but the bird was not louclierl 
by any build. When a bullet w<Hild fall 
in water near it, it wotdd only change 
the (lirtretion of swimming, hut would not 
fly away. I did not claim to be an ex¬ 
pert shot, Imi tlie oilnrr three did. 'i'lioy 
explained, iliat Ijccausc tlicy were firing 
from the height of a hill top 100 or 150 ft. 
high, due to action of gravity, they all 
missed the targe'. Perhaps they were correct, 
but I really did not understand why they 
could not make allowance for gravity, while 
shooting. None of the 12 shots, came 
within a radius of live yards from tiie duck. 

Wc went down to the lake from the hill 
top and found the marks of the feet of deer 
in the soft shore of the lake. I’he deer must 
have been going to the lake for drinking water. 
Wc tried our weight on the sheet of frozen 
ice on the surface, but it was not strong 
enough to stand our weight and broke. 


But in a month or so it would be completely 
frozen and be able to carry the weight of a 
horse, with carriage, as wc saw later on in 
Moscow river. Winter was just starling and 
the frozen water or ice was hardly one inch 
thick. 

Wc had our meal of boiled mutton and 
raisins and drank the pure ice cold water of 
llic hill-top lake. I named it Shiva Lake. By 
the time we got back on the road from the 
lake, tithers in the caravan also arrived and \te 
all proceeded farther. 

Now smrted the most dificult anti danger¬ 
ous. part of the J()uni«;y. 'I’lic snow of last year 
was there, tinmelted throughout the year. Due 
to the (reading of the caravans a narrow path 
hardly a foot wide, ha<l been made in the sea of 
snow. But this narrow path hardly a foot wide- 
had been turned into hard Icc and was there¬ 
fore very slippary. On lioih sides of the road 
was snow which was 2/3 feet or more deep at 
places. If your foot slipped on the ice and 
fell into one os the pitfalls, your foot would 
go into the soft snow 2/3 ft, and you were 
Ijound to fall and he engulfed itt snow. It 
happend to most of us several times. The 
path itself was .slippary and we Jiad to avoid, 
the icc and put our fcci on atjy stony 
suifarc. that could he discovered, amidst the 
the sheets of icc. Moreover some of these 
stones were not stable. So, standing on 
one foot, wc would probe with the other 
foot the ground and if found stable, would put 
the other foot on it. Stable suppt>rt and thus 
proceed forward. It was like a toddler starling 
to walk for the first time. The most remark¬ 
able were the horses and mules, who moved 
in the same way trying the ground with 
one front hoof and if found stable, put the 
hoof firmly there and then bring forward 
another hoof and proceed in the same 
cautious manner. How trained and catitious 
these animals were ! Instinct of the experience 
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of innumerable falls must have taught them 
this intelligent and difficult practice, in their 
numerous journies over these moulains. 
Sticks made of branches which some of us 
had cut from the way side trees, at the time 
of ascent and had proved very useful, were 
not of much use now in the descent. The 
descent therefore proved very slow and 
dangerous for several miles of eternal snow, 
till we came to the snow free road. 

One Mule Rolled Down. 


One sad incident was that one mule slipped 
and rolled down some 2/3 hundred feel and 
became almo t (Kima) minced meat. One 
chatnandan or box lied lightly on its back 
also rolled wiili the mule for sometime, then 
got detached, but continued to roll down on 
its own momcnium sepcrately. The box got 
battered and br«)ken to pieces and all its 
contents were scaitereil in tlic snow on the 
hill side. As there were some valuable docu¬ 
ments in tin* box, two of oiir Pafiian lielpers, 
braved the sn<)wy hill and went down, collec¬ 
ted the papers and soni<* rlolhcs they found 
and went to the mule and found 
it still alive and writhing in death agfiny. 
They cut its throat (or hallaletl) and emled 
its agony and left the carcass there to be 
devoured b>- vultures or pcrhajts it was too 
cold even f<ir vultures to go there and the 
carcass would remain uiidecoinposed in the 
snow which (will cover it with its white sheet) 
till next sunmier, when the snow woidd melt. 
While these operations went on, we found a 
flat place and waited in the snow and biting 
cold. While walking down, the movement 
and cflbrt kept us comparatively warm l>ut 
when wailing we were very nearly frozen. 

Wc were all on f^ot as riding a horse or a 
.mule was unimaginable, in the situation there. 
Wc also had made a chain of the whole 
'.caravan. A man was in front with the briddlc 
of the hone behind. Behind him was another 


man holding the tail of the horse in front and 
the briddlc of the horse behind and lastly the 
remaining men, holding the cloth of the man 
in front. If the fool or hoof of any in the 
chain slipped, he would regain the balance 
with the help of others in the chain. I was 
told that it was the usual way in those journeys 
through snow and ice. It reminded me of 
villagers coming to Calcutta for sight-seeing, 
making a chain like this with the clothes or 
sarics of the group, one behind the other, for 
fear of any one getting detached and lost in 
the human sea in Calcutta. 

Fortunately, this most difficult part of the 
joiiruey ended in the late afternoon when the 
sun was above the horizon there. Gradually 
the snow became thinner and the road lcs.s 
icy and before sunset wc were again on firm 
earth or rock and walked confidently and 
firmly. 'I’hc chain of men and animals was 
broken as no longer necessary. We were 
firmly on the otherside of the Hindukush 
which was 10/12 thousand feet high near the 
peak. But still there was no habitation (and 
tea shop ?). The journey was still difficult, 
.steep ciiir on one side and rapidly flowing 
rivulet, 50/60 feel down on the other. It 
was walking between the Devil and the deep 
sea, literally. 

As we descended from the peak, vegetation 
gradually rcappcareil in the reverse order, 
to what happened when we ascended. First 
cactus and shrubs scattered here and there. 
Then the needle leafed pines and flat leave 
thereafter. Lastly came the creepers and 
jungles. Though wc saw no habitations of 
men, wc found shepherds with flocks of sheep 
and their guards, the dogs all along the route 
at intervab. The sight of shepherds, was 
very reassuring. W'c asked them about the 
distance of the village where we were to stay, 
for the night and they told us “it was three 
miles off'’ (Che Koshmanda). It was twilight 
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or (about) 6 P. M. Wc continued to walk 
or proceed on mule-back whenever there 
was any broad space and we came accross 
shepherds with flocks of sheep at intervals of 
a mile or two. These flocks of sheep, with 
their shepherds, leave their homes with the 
flock in early summer and return home only 
in late winter. During the day, they graze 
in the fields and at night the shepherds make 
a circle of sheep and sleep in the centre of the 
circle which becomes very warm from the 
warmth of the sheep. They do not need even 

to kindle a fire to keep themselves warm, 
except on rare occasions. 

At intervals of half an hour or so, when¬ 
ever we found a Shephered, we asked the 
same question and got the same reply, it 
continued Che Kosh inenda. 3 miles more 
till iO P.M. i.c. for nearly four hours. In the 
lime since 6 P.M. wc must liave covered at 
least 10/12 miles, but the ‘Che Kosh’ or three 
miles remained unending. The journey was 
still difficult and dangerous, as there were 
high clilTs on otte side and a deep gorge on 
the other. The gorge was a branch of river 
Oxus or Amudariya. While ascending to the 
peak of Hindukush wc had followed the 
Kabul river towards its source. After cross¬ 
ing the peak we were descending following 
Amu Dariya from its source on the peak 
of Hindukush mountains. During twilight 
the journey was not so bad but it ended 
soon and the road, rather the bridle path, 
was hardly visible. Fortunately for us half 
moon appeared in the sky and lighted our 
path, to some extent, with its fcable autumn 
light through the mist. But the moon was not 
always visible as it was often covered by 
hills, while we proceeded. Even then, wc 
could sec the road, by the indirect lighting 
of the landscape by the moon. At about 
11 P.M. the lialf moon also set and it was 
■ jet dark and movement forward was most 
di^cult and dangerous. 


I suggested to my companions that we 
should pass the night with some shepherds 
and sleep in ihe centre of the flock of sheep 
with the shepherds. It would be warm and 
safe, for I thought “Che Kosh” may continue 
till the morning. I argued that it would 
be better lo start again in the dawn, with 
a few hours of rest. By this lime we had 
been on the move for nearly 20 hours with 
practically no rest. I needed rest very badly 
but others would not agree to my suggestion 
of sleeping with the Shepherds. 

'I’lie reason for my being more tired than 
ilic Withers was my attempts to outshine the 
others in climbing mountains. Whenever 
wc came to a hill there were invariably two 
roads ; one, the road round the hill and 
(he. other a bridle path over the hill. I look 
a branch of a tree as iny slick to help me 
in the ascent and dcsccjit. The senior collegues 
of cours<* did not join me and preferred lo 
remain on horse back or on mule back. A 
lew of the junior colleagues joined me, but 
one by one they left tind chose to go back 
to the horse or mule. While crossittg such 
hills I was invariably the first to go to the 
lop and iriumplianily signal to njy colleages 
on the road and then descend lo the road, 
long before the caravan would rcacli there. 
I must have crossed at least 20 such hills 
l>eforc rearhing the peak of Iliiidukush. It 
was not a very wise thing to do. Though 
I had the satisfaction of ))eatiiig others in 
mouiitaineering, but I exhausted myself, much 
more than others. But wisdom was not a 
virtue with me. It is so even now after 50 
years since those youthful days. 

However, at about 11 P. M. at last we 
found a road under constniction. It was a 
short cut from Mazare SharifT to Kabul. It 
was such a relief, that language can hardly 
express it. We were about to shout “the 
Road, the Road” as the Greek Soldiers, going 
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back home from the Indian expedition 
sliouted “Thala Ta, Thalata—the Sea, the 
Sea” on seeing the sea in Asia Minor. It was 
indeed a great relief. One could ride horse 
or mule and they could move forward with 
ease on their four legs and even walk on the 
broad even road ahotit lOft. wide was a 
pleasure, after all the rougli surface we had to 
negotiate for more than 2 weeks, since we left 
the Bainian Road. The construction of the 
road had started from Maza-c-Sharif anti 
completed up to that place tshich was about 
20 miles from Mazar-r-Sharif. I am sure, 
it must have been cotnplcted up to Kabul 
in a year or two and thus the road from Kabul 
to Mazar*e-Sharif was shortened by fifty 
miles. Future travellers, must have reaped 
the benefit, but we got it all rough as rough 
can be. There must have been one or two 
caravan Sarais in this long distance of about 
30 miles for the convenience of the traders 
who were the main travellers on the Inter¬ 
national trade route. 

Two Missing. 

When we reached in batches the house of 
the Khan, which had been fixed for our place 
of rest for the night, we found two of the team 
were missing. They were of the younger 
batch. We wailed for half an hour, but as 
they did not appear, it was necessary to send 
two in search of them. This was the lirst lime 
(and the la.t} when I did not or could not 
volunteer. Two others volunteered to go in 
search and found they were in the next village, 
cosy and comfortable. I was dead tired. So, 
though the Hindukush could not kill the 
Hindu Sibnath, it had made the Hindu as 
tired as dead. 

Steaming Pillao and Dumba curry etc. 
were waiting for us, but I spread my bed and 
(ell on it like a log, fully dressed. I had not 
an otu^e of energy left even to undress or 
ipjg ^ci^ y to eat. This was also the first and 


last time this has happened to me in my fairly 
long and eventful life. I immediately fell into 
sleep and slept like a log. All attempts to 
wake me up to take food failed. I did not 
get up at 5 A. M. as had been usual for me all 
through my life, but woke up at 9 a. m. and 
all attempts by friends to induce me to take 
bed-tea, my only luxury also failed. 

It was decided to halt for the day there 
to give a little rest to our aching bones. 
Moulana ami most of the party were more 
or less in the same condition, as myself. 

'I'lie porters who had been hired from the 
Southersn side of the Hindnkush were paid 
oil'and the luggage repacked for the mules as 
they were when we had started from Kabul. 

Turkomanistan. 

In the morning when 1 got up and had 
hot tea and also breakfast of Pillao and 
Dumba curry (of pir.vious night), I fell then 
my usual self again and ready to start for 
another expedilitni ;is on the previous day. 
But as all of the party including the horses and 
mules were tirc<l, it had been decided to rest 
for the day and 1 was glad at heart for it, 
though I felt fit enough to start on the journey. 

When we were resting and taking rounds 
and rounds of green lea, I found we were 
amongst a dillereni people, namely Turkomans. 
Tlieir dresses were different and their over¬ 
coats had longer sleeves, which covered the 
hands and lower part of overcoats fell much 
below the knees. They were more slim and 
not so robust as the Paihans living in the 
south of the Hindukush. Their language was 
Persian but of a quite different dialect. The 
Turkomans, were said to be of Turkish origin. 
They had come from Turkey, conquered this 
region to the north of the Hindukush and 
made it their home both to the Southern and 
Northern side of the Oxus river. Those who 
lived in the Southern side of Oxus were 
citizens of Afghanistan and those on tlie 
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Northern side were in the southern fringe of 
the Czarist Empire. Enver Pasha, one of the 
famous Turkish Triumvirate, (Zamal Pasha 
and Jaglul Pasha were the other two) had 
made an abortive attempt to form a Turkoman 
Empire, with the help of the British and other 
Imperialists in I92li This was called the 
Basmachi movement. At that time I did not 
know much of Basmachi movement. It was 
a religious cum political move against the 
Soviets, but it failed specially as they had 
tried to re-introduce feudalism and take the 
land away from the cultivators to whom it 
had been distributed by the Soviets and hand 
them over back to the land lords. This the 
peasants resented and revolted. 

However, to proceed with the story. It 
was now a road over the plains and and we 
reached Mazar-e-Sharif in 2 days lime. It 
was not only the Capital of North 
Afghanistan, but aUo an important centre of 
the International and historical Trade Route, 
It is also a very famous religious place, where 
not only people from all parts of Afghanistan, 
but also from other neighbouring Muslim 
countries flock for the Annual Dargah. 

Nctaji Bose, when he was crossing 
Afghanistan, pretended he was deaf and 


dumb and was going to the Dargah at Mazar- 
e-Sharif to find a cure for his illness. It was 
a good and plausible idea. For if he talked 
with any one as Nctaji Bose or as a Pathan, 
the Police, even the Afghan Police would 
have suspected and arrested him and sent 
him to the British and thus baffled all his 
grand plans to fight for Indian Independence 
from abroad. 

At Mazar-e-Sliarif, we were quite comfor¬ 
table, as there was a fairly big market there 
and we could buy food of our choice in the 
restaurants or eating houses. We went to 
sec the Mazar-e-Sharif, where the relic of 
one of the 4 Khalifas was preserved. It is 
a mosque and a Makbarc (tomb), but not 
much used except during the Dargah days, 
when the place was overflowing. When we 
went there were literally hundreds of 
pigeoiLS, living and breeding comfortably 
there, but making the place dirty with their 
droppings. On our approach, they got 
flustered and started flying in all directions in 
great numbers. But they settled down soon 
in their peaccfttl resting places. We spent 
about 15/20 minutes there and some of us 
said their special prayers. 



Current 

Cigarette tmoklng and other dangerous 
habits 

A British estimate places cigarette smoking 
as a very dangerous habit in so far as at least 
400C0—10-000 persons die in Great Britain 
annually as a result of smoking. Britain has 
only a small fraction of the total smoker 
population of the world and calculating on 
a proportionate basis smoking must be killing 
off millions if we took into account all the 
smokers of all the countries of the world. 
But there are many other injurious habits 
which cause premature death directly or 
indirectly and some of these habits may be 
more wide spread than smoking. Drug 
habits of various kinds, consuming alcoholic 
drinks, eating food which increases blood 
pressure or cholestoral, diet habits which 
cause vitamine deficiency or malnutrition 
may be cited as examples. Then there are 
other habits which reduce longevity. Hustle 
and bustle, anger, irritation, fear, anxiety, 
sorrow and general poverty also cause death. 
Poveity and undernourishment go hand in 
hand with living in crowded rooms or suffer¬ 
ing from exposure. Dirt and squalor also 
accompany poverty. One may say with¬ 
out any fear of contradiction that want is 
the greatest cause of untimely death. If 
one studies the death rale of different coun¬ 
tries, the affluent countries have the lowest 
death rates. Though in these countries 
one finds all the bad habits that came 
untimely death. The high death rate in 
poor countries can be ascribed to lack of 
food, proper housing, clothing, medical aid 
and healthy conditions of living. Removal 
of poverty will prevent untimely death, 
djl^ce human suffering and add to the 
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pleasures of human existence. Removal 
of poverty may increase smoking, drinking 
and all bad habits ; but it will increase the 
life span nevertheless. 

Privately Owned Cara in Russia 

The Russians are a highly productive 
people and their total national income would 
be fairly high. But only five persons out 
of a thousand own private motor cars in 
Russia. In the USA 400 out of 1000 per¬ 
sons have their own cars. The Russians 
ran make cars in fairly large numbers but 
the government do not allow any one to 
produce more cars. As a result there is a 
well developed “black market” in cars in 
Russia. People quite often pay double 
the market price of a car in this black 
market. The half of one per cent of the 
population of Russia who own cars would 
be considered to be a highly privileged 
group. They would number about million 
in a large country like Russia which has 
a population of about 250 millions. Car 
owners will be concentrated in big cities 
like Moscow and Leningrad where there 
would be thousands of privately owned cars. 
This would rouse the envy of those who 
want cars but cannot get any. So, as a 
method of forcing equality on the people 
of Russia, this cutting down of car supplies 
cannot be considered to be very effective. 
Rather, inequality is emphasised by such 
extremely exclusive privileges. 

Police Efficiency 

The police in India are supposed to 
enforce law and order, prevent crime and 
control anti-social behaviour. The present 
police oi^aiusation of the country is a throw 
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back to what the British set up to serve 
tjieir purpose in the past and one can not 
say that this continuation of an ineffective 
system has been a very wise policy. In olden 
days the police could exist by standing to 
attention before and by “aeiam”ing high 
level personalities and they had no need to 
be clever, efficient, morally sound and reliable. 
Any fellow of proper height, chest measure¬ 
ment and caste would serve and certain 
areas of India which produced the necessary 
types supplied all the policemen for India. 

But a modern police force cannot be 
developed out of such mentally and morally 
ill equipped persons. If anyone chooses 
to examine how the police work in a big 
city like Calcutta one has only to stand on 
the side of a ‘‘one way” road. He will 
find streams of rickshaws and hand carts 
coming from the wrong side and policemen 
taking no notice of it. The footpaths too 
are occupied by hawkers and the people 
for whose use the roads are made some¬ 
how manage to squeeze their way through. 
Gar parts are stolen by miscreants all over 
the city and we have not heard of the police 
recovering any stolen parts from any thief 
at any time. But the police always send 
notices to car owners for alleged violations 
of minor parking regulations in order to 
prove that they arc doing their job. This 
is a farce which the police have been enac¬ 
ting over long years without anyone going 
to the High Court about such useless harass¬ 
ment of tax payers. The police cars are 
driven quite recklessly at times ; but, of 
course, police drivers can never be charged 
with careless driving unless they actually 
kill some one. As to stopping crime, the 
less said the better. The police cannot 
even put a stop to members of their own 
force being murderously assaulted. The 
police in West Bengal have now got extra 


ordinary powers. The crime wave sweeping 
over this state would point to the existence 
of a good few thousand potential law break¬ 
ers in the state. But the police have not 
been able to arrest more than a small per¬ 
centage of the army of law breakers. This 
shows that the police either have little know¬ 
ledge of what goes on in the state or they 
are not making use of their knowledge and 
information. Ordinary crime is also going 
on without check. There is therefore neces¬ 
sity for reorganising the police force. The 
old type ‘•Paharawallahs” and their pen 
pushing superiors are no longer adequate. 
The so called detectives also are failing to 
detect in the same way as the traffic or 
ordinary police are failing to control traffic 
or crimes. The crime dens must be liqui¬ 
dated. So must there be control over 
Khatals and over crowded bustees, use of 
roads for shops, garages, dumps of building 
material and housing of persons who have no 
homes. Receiven of stolen goods, usurious 
landlords and money lenders should be checked. 
The police should have mounted high way 
constabulary to prevent dangerous driving. 

Parking Fees in Calcutta 
The system recently introduced by the 
Calcutta Corporation for charging money 
for parking in certain areas should be stopped, 
as It is iniquitous. A person paying an 
annual road tax of 200/300 rupees should 
not be forced to pay another 200/300 rupees 
a year for parking cars. Thb happens in 
many cases where persons have to keep their 
cars in such “fee” areas for their work or 
business. Such “fees” may come to nearly 
a rupee a day in many cases and there is 
no reasonable ground why one man should 
have to pay so much while others donoi 
pay anything in other areas. For instance 
parking fees are charged on the East Side 
of the Chowringhec while no fees are charged 
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for cars parked on the West Side. There 
arc fee areas within a few feet of which there 
are parking places where no fees arc charged. 
The real point is that when cars pay an 
annual road tax they do so for the use of 
the roads in general. Use of roads docs 
not mean that the cars must be in motion 
all the lime. If a car is parked on a road 
along which it can move without paying 
anything extra; why should it pay extra 
money for staying on the roail motionlessly ? 
Parking is also using the road by a car. 
The city corporation may be in need of 
money but that docs not justify unfair 
impositions on particular persons. They 
may ask for increasing the road tax by a 
few rupees and take that extra money for 
their needs. Or they can have City Tax on 
cars which all cars using the city toads must 
pay. This will also make it unnecessary to 
appoint numerous fee collectors whose work 
is really unproductive and a waste of the 
nations work power. An additional Rs. ten 
or fifteen per annum would yield a higher 
revenue at no extra cost for collection than 
whatever the “fee’* collectors arc obtaining 
by wasting their and the car owners’ time and 
energy. And, wc repeat, these colleciions are 
unfair and unjust. 

Moral Reform through Murders 

Any fundamental change in the social 
and the political organisation of a country 
is justifiable only on ethical grounds. Thus 
when the French demanded the establishment 
of libertc, egalite, fratcrniie during the French 
Revolution the world saw some sense in the 
killing of the aristocrats in so far as the grue> 
some acts were perpetrated in order to establish 
equality and liberty among the French oeople 
who were -oppressed and exploited mercilessly 
by the feudal lords of France. The Americans 
who were lorded over by the Britbh fought 
their war of independence with justice on 


their side; for colonialism was a violatiop 
of the Human Rights of roah and the over¬ 
throwing of colonial or imperial power was 
justifiable ethically. The Russian Revolution 
saw some killing of the Russian nobility ; also 
some organised fighting. The Russian nobility 
had enforced serfdom on many working class 
people of that covutry and land was sold 
along with the cultivatora there. The Czarist 
set up was a contradiction of social morality 
in many ways. One could thcrcfoic find some 
excuse for the killings associated with the 
1917 revolution. When the Chinese overthrew 
the Cliiang Kai Shek domination they merely 
drove out the General and his army and 
entourage, without in anyway molesting 
physically the Privileged People of China. 
They established communism without commit¬ 
ting murders, setting fire to places, robbing 
bank<i and shops or breaking up furniture in 
the manner of frenzied crowds destroying what 
they disliked. Some reckless and ruthless 
action was seen at the time of the “cultural 
revolution” for a little while ; but murders 
were the least part of it. 

“So, Class War had been and could have 
been associated with murders and other acts 
of violence with some semblance of justice only 
where there had been grave acts of injustice 
oppression and persecution commonly perpe¬ 
trated by members of the privileged classes. 
Murdering teachers, ordinary policemen, 
shopkcepeis and rival political party mambers 
cannot even be called class war. Destroying 
college libraries, laboratories and class room 
furniture, cannot be called mcessary part of a 
class war. Teachers are workers and not 
members of the aristocracy nor are they 
capitalisti. Ordinary police men are not the 
armed forces and killing a few of them cannot 
have overthrowing the government ai its 
objective. The social system c^not be chapgetl 
by destroying laboratories, lilMiiries or by 
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iootiog shops or banks. The crime wave 
that is now sweeping over the country, there¬ 
fore, cannot be called either a revolution or 
an attempt at carrying on a class war. The 
people who are indulging in i*. are quite often 
fighting among each other without attacking 
any members of the privileged classes. There 
are a few persons who are making attacks on 
selected persons disapproved of by them. But 
most of such attacks are on rivals in the game 
or upon fairly innocent and common people. 
The whole thing appears to be more like a 
gang war rather than a social revolution. It 
is said that the people who are engaged in this 
destructive work are desiring a change in the 
social order. If that is so one has to say that 
they arc achieving very little in the way of 
reaching their objective. 

It is also believed that the government of 
the country in not doing its best to put down 
the crimes which arc disturbing public life at 
prcsent.Thc reason for this is that .the top people 
m government do not wish to put in prison 
the instigators of the criminals as those men 
are political leaders and friends of the persons 
in authority. Whatever that may be, the 
obnoxious lituation does no credit to the state 
officials nor to the alleged revolutionaries, and 
the sooner this farcical but murderous display 
of obscene fury it controlled by those who can 
do so, the better it will be for them as well as 
for the public. 

Pakistanis Offended by British 
Publication 

Some British Publication has offended the 
students of Lahore Rawalpindi and other cities 
of Pakistan by its reference to the Prophet of 
Islam in o^ectjonafale terms. The students 
attacked the British Consulates and embassies 
in Pakistan, set fire to consular cars, broke win¬ 
dows and generally, tried to do away with all 
diplomatic ujamuoity for the British diplomats 
in Priiistan. ThU anti-British outburst of 


popular feeling had its beginning in the criti¬ 
cism by British newspapen of the callous- 
nets displayed by the Pakistan government 
officials when East Pakistan was strikeii by 
Cyclone and Tidal waves. That criticism 
was resented by the West Pakistanis and the 
British were disliked for not minding their own 
business. The publication of the offensive 
book added fuel to the fire, so to speak, and 
the British are the least loved people now in 
Islamabad. 

Bank Robbery at Chittaranjan 

Nearly rupees ninteen lakhs were looted 
frorn the State Bank of India, Chittaranjan^ 
at gun point by seven or eight armed men 
who came in a black Ambassador Gar. shot 
dead one of the guards, disarmed two 
others and left in the same car with the money 
and three rifles which the guards were carry¬ 
ing. Later the police recovered some of the 
m^ney, found the car abandoned 
by the bandits and picked up valuable clues 
which should enable the police to recover 
more money and apprehend all the criminals. 
It was reported that the driver of the car 
voluntarily surrendered to the police. Hii 
car he is alleged to have said is a Private Taxi 
or some such thing and it was hired at 
Calcutta for a trip to Santiniketan a few days 
ago. There after the driver was put out of the 
car at some place near Chittaranjan and the 
bandits drove away in the car. This is one of 
the biggest bank robberies of recent times and 
show the carelessness of bank employees in 
handling large quantities of cash in bulk in 
easily approachable places. The guards too 
appear to be quite inexpert in the use of 
fire arms. They should also be io bullet and 
bomb proof shelters in all banks from which 
protected places they could fire at robbers 
without any risk of being shot themselves. 

C. R* ’S Appeal to the Leaders 

The Svntrajyia weekly has publUhcd an 
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appeal to the leaders of political parties by 
Chakravariy Rajagopalachari the grand old 
man of Indian Politics, It reads as fellows : 

. “in a wholly unprecedented manner (he 
Prime Minister has dissolved the L.ok Sabha 
and ordered general elections a year in advance 
of the schedule only to suit her strategy. She 
presented the parties opposed to her politics 
with a fait accompli with maximum disadvan* 
tages to them. She was not inhibited by any 
moral or constitutional scruples on account 
of it. I therefore look upon this not as a 
general election but as a Referendum on the 
single quesJion whether the country approves 
of Smt-Indira Gandhi’s plan to tear up the 
Constitution and annul the liberties of the 
people and replace democracy by totalitaria¬ 
nism. Teaders of democratic parties should 
realize that this is a God>Sent opportunity to 
demonstrate once for all that India does not 
want communism in any form. How one wishes 
the opposition to Smt. Indira Gandhi showed 
greater alacrity and confidence and forgot all 
matters irrelevant to the great menace posed 
by Smt. Indira Gandhi's assault on the 
constitution. The s^ork of the giants who 
fought and won India’s freedom took shape 
in the constitution, which Smt. Indira Gandhi 
now seeks to treat as a serjp of paper. With 
the help of the communists and others she seeks 
to tear it and throw it into the waste-paper 
basket of history. “Unite! Unite is my 


appeal Money and power of patronage will 
prove to be trash and the constitution will 
be saved by the people’s answer to this 
Referendum if the opposition groups drive 
out the bees in their bounets and resolve to 
win this great battle which has come unasked.” 

C.R. 

The trouble is that the “giants” who 
fought for and won political freedom for India 
were sold by Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehcru and 
the Congres*, and the Muslim League dis¬ 
membered India with a view to make this 
subcontinent a field for exploitation by nu¬ 
merous self-seeking pigmies who became poli¬ 
tical leaders by collecting gangs of followers 
who all thought they could rule the country 
and, incidentally, help themselves to jobs, 
contracts, licences, permits etc. etc and make 
the political parties money making organisa¬ 
tions for the privileged few. The majority 
of the people of India suffered silently and 
thousands of millions of rupees were borrowed 
in their name by the party leaders. The leftist 
leaders were no better than the rightist and 
they also created and enjoyed privilege when¬ 
ever they got a chance. 

The people of India have no respect for 

the politicians and the political parties and 
people vote for candidates without considering 
their merits. Party members collect their 
supporters by making false promises or by 
even more.reprchensible methods. 








Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Bulgarian Author and Pla)rwright 

The following account of the visit of a 
noted Bulgarian author and playwright to 
India is reproduced from News from Bulgaria. 

Orlin Vussilev* a noted author, playwright 
and essayist < 1 ! Bulgaria visited India recently 
in connection with the 4tli Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conference which was held in Delhi in the 
middle of Noveml>er. A prolific writer for 
the the past 40 years, he is now 66. Orilin 
Vassilev is an eminent social worker as well 
and is a member of Bulgarian Parliament 
(National Assembly). 

Besides attending the Afro-.^sian Writers’ 
Conference during his week-long stay in 
Delhi, Orlin Vassilev met a number of eminent 
Indian writers and poets and gave several 
interviews to the press and the Radio. 

Although Mr. Vassilev considers that ex¬ 
change of literary works translated iiito respec¬ 
tive languages contribute more to the growth 
of mutual acquaintance, he finds the personal 
contacts established through visits to he 
equally important. He expressed his sincere 
satisfaction in having been able to visit India, 
a country with great tradition of ancient 
culture which has always provided a source 
of inspiration. 

' Addressing the Writers’ Confcrenc.e Orlin 
Vassilev asserted that he was not just an 
ordinary^ ‘objective’ and indifferent foreign 
observer to the Conference. His mission 


was an expression of solidarity of Bulgarian 
writers, as soldiers of the same front, with 
the'writers of Asia and Africa against the 
common struggle against imperialist brutality 
and lilt: designs of neocolonialism to thwart 
mankind's progress towards the kingdom of 
light and happiness. He pointed out that not¬ 
withstanding the many difficulties Bulgarian 
people face in building up their own new life, 
they have been lending their whole-hearted 
support to the liglitiug front against aggression 
both in Asia and Africa. .Mr. Vassilev told 
the writer resprescniatives from over 20 Asian 
and Africa i ountrics that inspite of her 
limited resour -, Bulgaria took particular care 
for presenting to l'.-:v public ontstanding works 
of literature of many countries. ''Not a single 
day goes by”, he declared, “not a single issue 
of Bulgarian journal comes out of print which 
docs not carry Iraiislalions of your works or 
does not relied our fraternal compassion for 
your creative efforts and your sacred stru- 
ggle”. 

Replying to press imemews Mr. Vassilev 
told that he began writing at the young age 
of 22. Conditions at that time in Bulgaria were 
different. People suffered under the unbear¬ 
able yoke of a monarcho-fascist dictatorship 
and it was more difficult for (he progressive 
writers to express their views and rouse the 
people for struggle. Tlicy found recourse lo 
allegories and legctids in order to pass the 
barrier of strict censorship. But Mr. Vassilev 
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did not go unscathed and was arrested about 
23 times. 

Mr. Vassilev’s works are highly popular 
in Bulgaria and many of his books and plays 
have been translated into several languages 

abroad 

Political Tidal Wave in East Paklstsn 

Nripendraniith tJhosh says in Janata 

The recent tidal wave has taken Its loll in 
East Fakisian. Nearly a million Bengali lives 
have been lost. No power on carili can stop 
a natural disaster but the monumental ineflici' 
ency of the West Pakistani leadership in hand¬ 
ling the relief operations was unforgivable. 
As a result, the political tidal wave yet to visit 
that region will have double the ferocity of the 
November 13 Cyclone. It will change the face 
of Pakistan. 

Also washed away along with Bengali lives 
is the West Pakistani rulers’ hope of retaining 
their domineering role over the Eastern wing. 
Needless to say, it is the Bengali socialists who 
will win in the December 7 General Elections, 
Pakistan’s first. Their victory is guaranteed 
by two factors (1) Linguistically, they are the 
superior group in the whole country. (2)Thcre 
is 1000 miles of Indian territory between West 
and East Pjikislan. For the first time since 
the disappearance of Subhas Bose in 1945, 
Bengalis will be calling the tune in the politics 
of the subcontinent. 

Rccurriiig annual losses of Bengali lives 
and homes due to flood and cyclone have 
pro\’ed once and for all that elected leaders of 
East Pakistan must have a say in running the 
economy of that wing. In 1952, the Bengalis 
protested against linguistic domination and in 
1969 against political domination by the 
Western wing. After the next election, they 
win go further. Bengali resurgence will natu¬ 
rally come in the shape of economic decisions. 

quote the London Times of October 20, 


“At the moment East Pakistan buys its coal 
from China at a prohibitive price of Rs, 172 
a ton. This is one of the main reasons why 
East Pakistan’s only steel mill is running at 
a huge loss. Yet coal imported from West 
Bengal across the border would only cost Rs. 
50 a ton. East Pakistan would also be able 
to export its main commodities, fish and low- 
grade jute, to eager markets and starved mills 
of West Bengal.” 

East Pakistan has its indigenous band of 
parasites and corrupt civil servants just like 
its West Bengal counterpart. But the 
Bengal peasantry, the overwhelming majority 
of the population, will not stand any more 
nonsense. They want land and protection 
from llo«»d and cyclone. 

As early as 1937,Subhas Bose suggested a 
260 mile-long coastal dam w-ith a six-lane 
traffic way for controlling flood, boostitg trade 
and commerce, generating electricity and 
reclaiming land for cultivation. Such projects 
have been undertaken by mutually hostile 
powers in Europe and by West Pakistan and 
India. There is no reason why it cannot be 
done by East Pakistan and West Bengal. The 
sub-continent is laced with mighty mountains. 
There is no dearth of rocks and boulders. 
Bengalis are eager to work. There is no dearth 
of labour. All that is needed is leadership. This 
can only be provided by the Bengalis who from 
time immemorial have lived with the cruel sea 
and the uncontrolled rivers. The proposed dam 
will not only electrify the economy of the 
entire region but also generate hope for the 
future which poverty-stricken Bengalis are 
rather good at harnessing for their cause. 
Whereas East Pakistan has some sort of leader¬ 
ship, West Bengal has none. The politicians 
of West Bengal have lost all the farsightedness 
for which once they were admired. Hence 
the leadership must come from East Pakistan. 

Recently, a Western diplomat in Dacca 
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liaid: the civilisation collapses, the process 

will start here in Bengal/* The collapse 
xan be prevented by the coastal dam. Noth¬ 
ing else can. 

The Highest Enlightenment 

Dr. S. N. L. Shrivastava writes in the Aryan 
Path : 

Said the Lord Buddha : 

Appokatt manuistsu ye jana parqgamino 
Atha’yam Itora paja Vramevanudhavatl. 

“Few are they amongst men who desire to 
cross over (the river of empirical existence) 
and reach the Other (transcendental) Shore.” 

— Dhammapada, verse 85 

To the same tune, Shri-Krishna the Ancient 
Teacher said : ^'manusyanam sahasrtsu kaseld 
yatoti sfddhaye” —“Rarely one in thousands 
strives for Perfection” (Gita, VII. 3). 

In a telling manner, the stern teacher of 
the Kathop&nlsod tells us : “no so/nporoyoh 
pratibhatl bo/o/n”—“The Beyond does not come 
within the ken of those of puerile understand¬ 
ing". 

Indeed, those who bring to us “authentic 
tidings of invisible things” arc few and far 
between. 

Scientific and technological advance of 
humanity has not raised its ethical level. A 
wise thinker has aptly remarked that ours is 
an age of nuclear giants and ethical infants. 
The. knowledge which raises man to his highest 
ethicospiritual stature is of a dilTerent order. 
Qur Upaidaadic sages drew a very significant 
distinction betweennod .pofo yldya. 
All the varied sciences and branches of know¬ 
ledge which pertain to this universe of our 
empirical experience constitute apara vidya , 
the JtoQwledge by which the Immortal and the 
Transcendental is comprehended is the pora 
vldya, the in,Buddhistic termi- 

nplogy. 

.The^reat quritual .teachers of humanity, 

W 


Krishna, Christ, Buddha, and others, came 
to awaken humanity to an awareness of That 
which is beyond all limits of the empirical— 
the Atman of the Upanisads, the Nirvana of 
the Buddha, the Sunyam of Nagarjuna, the... 
Nameless Tao of Lao-tze. So deep 
unutterable is the Truth to which they wanted: 
to awaken humanity that Lao-tze was divinely 
right in saying about it : 

He who knows, speaks not, 

He who speaks, knows not. 

Gautama the Buddha was a seer of this 
unutterable Truth. For full three weeks he 
remained immersed in the enjoyment of the 
Vision Splendid and what he realized appear¬ 
ed to him so subtle that he thought it futile 
to speak about it to anybody. But Brahma, 
it is said, appeared before him and wtth 
folded hands entreated him to preach the 
truth he had realized for the welfare of 
humanity, and Buddha then resolved to do so. 
He was always conscious of the fact that the 
highest truth he had realized was beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary minds. He would 
speak about it to the select few, to those who 
had a high degree of spiritual sensitivity. 

We read in the Saddharma^Pundorika that 
once five thousand monks and nuns and lay 
devotee.s of both sexes had gathered at a 
congregation to hear from Buddha about the 
highest Butidha-knowledge. In spite of their 
repeated entreaties, the Buddha would not - 
speak out. At last the entire congregation 
melted away and only Sariputra was left. 
The Buddha, recognizing Sariputra as a 
worthy recipient of his highest teaching, said : 
“My congregation is now pure, freed from 
chaff; the trash is removed and the pith only 
remains.** 

The Buddha always adjusted his teachings 
to the level of the audience he had to face. 
Said the Buddha to Sariputra : “I reveal the 
law in its multifariousness with regard to the 
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inclinations and dispositions of creatures. I 
use dilFcrent means to rouse each according 
to his own character. Such is the might of 
my knowledge.” (Sl)P, p. 54) 

“£kom sad vlpra bahudha vadanti" —tlio One 
Truth is spoken of v.triouly by the wise -siiid 
the seer of the Rigveda. The idea is echoed in 
Buddha's words ; 

As a vessel is made to receive ail its 
distinguishing ejuaiities accordiivg to tlic 
quality of ilie substance laid into it, so llie 
Tathagat.is, on acc ount of the diversity of 
last**, mention a diversity of vehicles, 
though ilie Hiid<lha*veiiicle be the only 
indisputable one. (SDP, p. 136) 

'I’lie Buildh.i is regarded as the founder of 
a religion, a tiew leligiou whicli has come to 
be known as Buddhism. In fact, Buddha 
never intended to found a religion in the 
instilutionali^cd sense of itie word. He 
called his religion .t Way, (mogga ; Sanskrit, 
Marga). This Way he never regarded as hfs 
Way, or a Way Invented by him. 'I'o him it 
was a Way taught hy all the Buddhas tltat 
came Ixd'orc: him and a Way that will be 
taught by all the Btiddlias that will follow him 
in times to come. Tlic diHereni Buddhas in 
diderctil epoclis of time cannot possibly teach 
diircrcni vchic-.les, lie said, for there is but one 
vehicle to Btiddliahood. The following words 
uttered by him to Saripiiira are signilicant : 

The former Tathagalas also, living in 
the past for innumerable A'.ons, the many 
ihuusunds ot Buddhas who are gone to 
final rest, whose number can never be 
counted. 

Those highest of men have all of them 
revealed most holy laws by means of illus¬ 
trations, reasons and arguments, with many 
hundred proofs and skilfulncss. .\nd all of 
them have manifested but one vehicle and 
introduced but one on earth; by one 
vehicle have they led to full ripeness incon¬ 


ceivably many thousands of kot/s of 
beings." (SDP. p. 49) 

Buddha never claimed to have founded 
anything but simply to have found out what the 
Biiddiias of the ages past had found out and 
what Buddlias in the ages to come shall be 
finding out. 

Buddhism, if the word be taken to mean 
only the essential core of wiiat the Buddha 
himself had taught, is no creed, no institu¬ 
tionalized religion, but the Way eternal and 
universal trod by the Enliglucnetl of all the 
ages. I’lic real mission of the Budtlha, as he 
himself has stated it, was not to propound 
doctrines or to formulate any system of meta- 
physics or theological dogmatics but to point 
out the Way to the highest cthico spiritual 
stature. Memorable arc bis words : 

I am the 'rathagala, O ye gods and men! 
the Arhat, the perfectly enlightened one ; 
having reached the shore myself, I carry 
others to the shore ; being free, I make 
free ; being comforted, I comfort *; being 
perfectly at rest, I lead others to rest. By 
my perfect wisdom, I know both this world 
and the next, such a.s they really arc. 1 
am all-knowing, all-sceing. Come to me, 
ye gods and men ! Hear the law. I am he 
who indicates the path ; who shows the 
path, as knowing the path, being acquain¬ 
ted widi the path. (SDP, p, 120) 

The, Path, the Noble Eightfold Path 
(of/)^om otthangikam maggam), is the quintessen¬ 
tial core of Buddha’s teachings. The wlioie 
emphasis of the Buddha was on perfection in 
this Path, elevating man to the highest spiri¬ 
tual stature he is capable of, to Buddhahood, 
the Highest Enlightenment. 

To preach nothing short of the Highest 
Enlightenment was the lofty mission of the 
Buddha. To quote his own words : 

The Chief of the world appears in the 
world to reveal ihe^ Buddha-knowlcdge. 
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He has but one aim, indeed, no second ; 
the Buddhas do not bring over (creatures) 
by an inferior vehicle...! would be guilty 
of envy, should I, after reaching the spot¬ 
less eminent state of enlightenment, estab¬ 
lish anyone in the inferior vehicle. That 
would not beseem me. (SDP, pp. 46-47) 
Let not the message of the Enlightened 
One, never more needed than at the present 
times, go unheeded ; 

na hi verena verani sammantidho kudacanam 
averena hi sammanti esa dhammo sonantuno 
Never does hatred cease by haired bul by- 
love alone ; this is ihe Law Elcrnal. 

—Dhammapada, verse 5 

Communist World in 1970 

Tiic following abstract of events in the 
Coiniminist World in 1970 as made oul by 
Janathan Stcclc is taken from the Guardian 
Weekly. 

“I'or llie Communist world 1970 was ilie 
Year of Comradely Forgiveness. It was a 
period in which old enemies began to b<- 
reconciled again. In Europe the Soviet 
Union recognised that We.st German ‘revan¬ 
chism’ was a figment of'Pravda’s’ imagination 
and that Herr Brandt’s approaches to the East 
were worth taking seriously. In August the 
two countries signed a treaty renouncing the 
use of force in their mutual dealings. 

“On the Eastern, or rather South-Eastern, 
front Siiio-Soviet relations showed a marked 
improvement. In 1969 there were bloody 
clashes in repeated frontier incidents, but 1970 
was a year for talking. It wa.s crowned in the 
autumn by an exchange of ambassadors 
between Moscow and Peking and the signing 
of a new trade pact. Within the Warsaw pact 
the outstanding differences between 
Rumania (which in 1968 condemned the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia) and the Soviet 
Union narrowed perceptibly. Two years 
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after the treaty became due for renewal the 
Soviet Union finally swallowed its pique and 
sent Mr. Kosygin to Bucharest in July to sign 
a new twenty-year friendship pact. In return 
Rumania sent a small contingent to the 
autumn manoeuvers of the Warsaw Pact in 
East Germany', the first time it has joined 
allied exercises for many years. 

“The new spirit of reconciliation even 
reached down to perverse little Albania which 
began to repair its relations with neigh¬ 
bouring Yugoslavia. But it must be remem¬ 
bered, of course, that this kissing ami making 
up referred only tointer-Government relations. 
The party differences within the Communist 
world remained as wide as ever. 'I’lie 
Albanians continued to brand the Yugoslavs 
as revisionists and what belter proof, they 
asked, than Mr. Robert McNamara’.s visit as 
head of the World Bank to help prop up the 
Yogoslav economy with new loans ? 

“The Russians continued to accuse Mao 
of being an ‘anti-Marxist’ whose thought has 
nothing in common with M.trxisin-Leninism'. 
The Rumanian loader, President Ceausescu, 
barely two tlays after the signing of the friend¬ 
ship pact with Mo.scow. called for a free 
debate witliin the world Communist movement 
to bring Marxism-Leninism into line with 
new social and economic trends. 

‘..Strengthening the movements’ unity can 
only be achieved on a new basis, in which the 
autonomy and independenee of each party 
is fully ensured a.s well as its right to draw 
up its general policy in conformity with the 
concrete conditions prevailing in the country” 
the Rumanian President said. This is 
“National Communism” in its most obvious 
form, the culmination of a decade, the 1960s 
which saw “international communism” 
collapse totally a.s a useful concept, 

“The invasion of Czechoslovakia was meant 
to hah the movement, but did the oppo.stte. 
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Except, that is, in Czechoslovakia itself, and 
then prrsunialdy only for a few years. 1970 
saw a furtlier restoration of Soviet control. 
The CzecliosloViik coniinunist parly went on 
with Its pur^^c, which inclu<lccl the expulsion 
of the foriniT party leailer .\fr. Duhrek. Ry the 
time the pnrKC finished in Srpleniher. roughly 
one out of every five memheis had resigned 
or been expelled. Non-party people were also 
questioned about their political heliefs, and 
many lost their jolis. 't'et in niaiked contrast 
to 1956 in Ilungaiy it was done wiiliout pull¬ 
ing politieal leaders on trial. A mitnber of 
leading iiii<'II« ctn.ds who had Irecu charged 
earlier in the year found liie trial abamloticd— 
inurli to the annoyanee of the party’s hard 
liners and Stalinists, who tried t > pressuiisc 
Dr. Husak into a tougher policy. '‘By the 
year's imkI there was some tentative evidence 
that the worst might now be over in (^zeehoshr 
vakia. If so, the country rnighi then embank 


on .something like the slow uphill path which 
has now made Hungary into the most relaxed 
(a relative term of course) country in Eastern 
Europe. The Hungarian party held its tenth 
congress in November. It was marked by 
new efforts to foster decentralisation and 
s(df-criticism inside the party. 

“But the most dramatic and definite recon¬ 
ciliation of all in 1970 rctnaiiis the flowering 
of Bonn’s Ostpolitik, and the treaties signed 
willi the Soviet Union and Poland. Only 
two years after claiming West Ocrnian infiltra¬ 
tion ill (V/echoslovakia as one pretext for the 
invasion, tlie Kremlin was making friends with 
Willy Brandt and inviting West Germany to 
lend Russia capital and technological know¬ 
how.some of the.hurdles of 

F.uropean cooperation have been surmoun¬ 
ted. 
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Food and Man by Miriam K. Lowenberg ; 
E. Neige Todlmnter ; Eva D. Wilson ; Moira 
C. Feeney and June R. Sav.ige. Published by 
John Wiley ami Sons. Ine. New York and 
reprinted in India by Wiley Eastern Private 
Limited, J41 Souili Extension 1, New Delhi 49, 
Royal Qto 342 i X iliustrafccl, art paper cover, 
price Rs. 4-50. 'l‘he authors have made an 
extensive and thorough study of nutrition and 
food habits of hunuin beings ami have produc¬ 
ed a remarkable treatise of great importance 
to humanity. Hunger has played a great part 
in Man’s history. The present position shows 
that some nations spend a very high percen¬ 


tage of their income on food, while others 
the affluent and generously fed nations spend 
a much smaller portion of their incomes on 
food. India tops the list of food buyers with 
nearly 80% expenditure on food and Canada 
comes lowest with about 23%. Among 
European nations the highest expenditure on 
food is found in Portugal, Italy, Spain, 
Yugoslovia and France. Americans are the 
most lavish in eating. They cat 6000 varieties 
of food. But they spend only 26% of their 
individual incomes on .odd. 'Fhc national 
percentage was 13%. The book can be 
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recommended to all students of social 
sciences. 

Some health books by Dr. S. J. Singh being 
of the new nature cure series of booklets 
published by him from the Nature Cure 
Council of Medical Research, 51*52 Gwynnc 
Road,Lucknow-1.The booklets are“The Potato 
Cures” ; “Combating colds, coughs, caitarrh 
and sinus trouble” “Abolishing Rheumatism, 
Gout and Arthritis” ; “Natural Treatment of 
Piles and Vcricose Veins" ; “Putting off the 
Old Man and Putting on the New” ; “Banana 
for Health” ; “Getting Rid of Heart Disease” ; 
and “An Apple a Day”. The books are 
priced reasonably and provide many useful 
health suggestions. 

Unforgettable Lessons of History : Being 

a collection of articles by Soviet Generals of 
the VVar of 1941.-45 Published by Novoslis 
Press Agency Publishing House, Moskow. 
USSR. The Generals are Marshals Grechko, 
Zhukov, Moskalenko, Zachart)v, Yepishev and 
Shtemenko. 

The Sonrees of a Victoos Course by Oito 
Braun published by Mercantile Publishers, 
4-5/B, Asaf All Road, New Delhi, Price Re I/- 
Thc book contains the memoirs of the German 
Communist Otto Braun who stayed in China 
from 1932 to 1939. 

The Eeooomic Implications of the Union 
Budget, 1970-71 by Prof. Russi Jal Tarapore- 
vala, published by the Forum of Free 
Enterprise, Sohrab House, 235 Dr. D. N. 
Road, Bombay-]. 

Also published by the same organisation 
is another booklet The Anatomy of Waste and 
Inefflclency In Engiocerlog Construction based 
on a speech delivered by W. X. Mascarcuhas, 
Chief Engineer of a State. 

The Reorganised Planning Commission by 
H. K. Paranjape published by The Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, Indra- 


prastha Estate, New Delhi. It is a study in 
the im|riementation of administrative reforms. 

Published by the same organisation is 
another booklet Centre-State Relations In 
Planning by H. K. Paranjape. Prof. Paranjape 
prepared this paper initially for the National 
Convention on Centre-State Relations and 
it deals with an important issue. 

P. S. Sivaswami Alyer: by K. 

Chandrasekharan, published by the Director 
Publications Division, Government of India in 
their Builders of Modern India Scries. Crown 
Ocl. pp 158 hX Illustrated one plate, paper 
board binding, price Rs. 2*75. The writer 
knew Sir Sivaswami Aiyer quite intimately. 
His father was a great friend of Sir Sivaswami. 
This short biography therefore is not only of 
sound documentary value ; but has a certain 
literary appeal which one does not meet with 
very often in books of this type. It can be 
recommended to readers who like to know 
more about the great sons of India of the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

Modern India and World Fellowship : By 

Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A.,P.R.S.,Ph.D., Vice- 
chancellor, Patna University. Being the 
Kamala Lecturer for 1967, University of 
Calcutta, delivered in 1969. Published by 
Macmillan Co. Ltd. C.alcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, London. Demy Oct. pp 104+6 
Paper Board, Art Jacket Price Rs. 12'00. 
Dr. Datta is a reputed scholar and his Kamala 
Lectures arc an exposition of India’s Interna¬ 
tionalism and efforts at creating fellowship 
between different races and nationalities. 
Dr. Datta states and proves by documentation 
how universalism has been inherent in Indian 
civilization and culture. India preached the 
gospel of love and universal brotherhood 
through the Upanishads and teachings of the 
Bnddha. Later many foreign travellers 
visited India (Arabs and Chinese) and carried 
India’s message to humanity to the outside 
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world. Even after Enropeans started visiting 
India, Hindu philosophy attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Western savants and many Sanskrit 
treatises were translated into German, French 
and English. Even during relatively modern 
times many great European scholars have 
visited India. Dr. Datta names among others 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, Dr. M. Winternitz and 
Dr. Sten Konow. Those who visited foreign 
lands from India were also remarkable for 
their cultural achievements. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore was the greatest among such persons. 
Dr. Datta’s lectures arc well worth preserving 
in book form and would be enlightening 
to all students of the cultural history of 
India. 

Gurn Naoak : A collection of essays on 
(Juru Nanak by difTerent writers with a fore¬ 
word by Snit. Indira Gandhi and an intro¬ 
duction by Sri Satya Narayan Sinlia. Published 
by Publications Division Government of India 
pp 224 f XVIII, one colour plate, paper cover 
price Rs. 4*00. Apart from the introduction 
there arc 19 essays by well known persons. 
Dr. Zakir Husain, the late President of India 
delivered a speech on Guru Nanak on ihe I4th 
April 1969 of which the text is incorporated 
in this book. Other essays of special interest 
arc “Guru Nanak’s concept of God by 
Dr. Jodh Singh,” contribution of Guru Nanak 
to Saint-Literature “by Shri Parasurama 
Chaiurvcdi "Guru Nanak and Indian sadhana’ 
by Shri Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar and “Guru 


Nanak—a social Revolutionary” by Shri 
Ujjal Singh, governor of Tarhi^ I^idu. 

Gipsies Forgotten Children of India: by 
Bhikshu Chaman Lai with a foreword by 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar published by the 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting Government of India Demy 
Oct. PP.216+XVI illustrated by many plates, 
art paper cover, price Rs. 5’00. It is a very 
interesting and well written book. Shri 
Chaman Lai writes from personal enquiry and 
investigation and the book has great documen¬ 
tary value. As India is considered to be the 
home of Gipsies it is a subject in which all 
Indian’s should be particularly interested. 

Political Socialization and Student Acllvism 
in Indonesia : By Prof. Stephen A. Douglas 
published by University of Illinois Press 
Urbana, Chigago, USA, Royal Qrto 
pp 234 I VIII, Map, cloth bound Price S7’95, 
The book gives a clear analysis of the part 
played by Indonesian students in abolishing 
communism and establishing a “new order” 
and would provide interesting reading to 
those wlio wish to understand the student 
movement of Indonesia. The students of 
Indonesia appear to possess more practical 
common sense than students normally do in 
other countries. Prof. Douglas provides some 
very interesting statistics to illustrate the 
conclusions he arrives at. The student problem 
is very serious in India and ■ this book will 
indicate lines which our administrator! 
should follow.for a solution of the problem. 
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Murder of a National Leader 

The assassination of the Forward Bloc 
leader Hemanta Kumar Bosu has raised a 
vita! question to all Bengalis. Are we going 
to be ruled by killers who have no shame, 
no pity nor any human considerations ; but 
have such a firm belief in the cfBcacy of 
murders as a political weapon that they go 
about with knives in their hand looking for 
helpless victims of any age or any standing in 
the social political life of the nation ? Can 
nttiirdercrS be fair and just rulers of any 
country ? Can they set up lawful government 
of any type anywhere when they settle all 
differences of opinion, all opposition by 
slitting open the throats of those who question 
their wisdonft and authority, or are in 
opposition to them in politics. 

The answer is th»t Bengalis cannot and 
will not ai^ce to tolerate this murder cult. 
Wfc catiftbt have yoirhgmen indoctrinated into 
th% of {Predators. We know that some 
ma¥ nri» mhids are behind the development of 
a Tttcfital cbflditibn in our youngmen and 
& whltA they think sSRiightering 


innocent persons mercilessly is an approved 
method of achieving political power. In 
ancient and medieval limes dynasties fought 
dynasties or political groups carried on war 
against each other in order to gain ascendency 
in the field of rulcrship. But they did not 
follow a cloak and dagger policy and try to 
achieve political objectives l>y organised 
murders. Even during revolntions no one 
advocated assassinations as a method of 
winning in a political light. Liquidations or 
purges have been merciless and have caused 
the death of numerous persons : but those 
killings were carried out with some semblance 
legality and lawful procedure. The obscenity 
and the shamelessness of pouncing upon 
unsuspecting opponents, exploding bombs and 
stabbing them to death have nothing compara¬ 
ble in revolutionary warfare or in the official 
carrying out of mass capital punishment. 
What is now going on in West Bengal is 
glorification of the lowest crimes that can be 
imagined. And people who are preaching 
this hideous cult to our youth arc going 
unpunished. Ow may be excused if one 
thought that the Governor of West Bengal 
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is in a position to know who iliest prcuchcTS 
are and dial lie is lar}>ely responsible for the 
present .stale of afl'airs in so fai us he is not 
putting these aiders and al)elicr.s of murders 
behind the bars. .Some t-ven suggest that he 
is positively syinpatlictii; towards these instiga¬ 
tors of crime. Tlif fiovernor is the ruler of 
West Bengal and he is responsible for llic 
safely and serin iiy of tiie people of the State. 
If he caiituii lontiol the knife wielding and 
bomb throwing murderers wiiu roain the 
streets of (.luleutia freely and do what they 
like without .tnyone tloiiig anytliing to stop 
them, he should resign and leave the gaddi 
that he is occupying in the name of the 
Pi csidcnl of India. If he feels sympathy for 
the pirecptors of assas.sins, he should, llrst of 
all, give up the post of Governor. If a 
political parly adopts a policy, cither openly 
or in secret, which induces the youthful 
members r>f the party to commit murders, 
those responsible for the adoption and propa¬ 
gation of sueh a policy should be imprisoned 
immediately. If the police otlkers d<‘aling 
with such matters say they are not sure of the 
identity of the persons who teach people to 
commit murders, such police oflicers should 
be rcplaccil without any delay. 

Hcniania Kum.ir Bosu was a seventy six 
year old politic ian who had been a legislator 
for more than a <|uariei of a century. He 
has been a bacheUir who had devoted his 
life to the cause of the people. He was a 
close associate of jN'etaji Subhas (lliaudra Bose 
and was the chairman of the All India 
Forward Bloc organisation. At the time when 
he was struck down Iiy ‘‘itleologically” 
inspired assassins, ho was moving about 
without police protection, attending public 
meetings connected with his condidature for 
the ensuing elections. He refused to have 
any body-guards as he thought that would be 
an expression of fear. He said he had gone 


through his fairly long life without feeling 
frightened and he did not wish to change his 
mental outlook. Hemanta Kumar Bosu had no 
enemies for the reason that he had always 
been honest, straight forward, just and 
fair even where his worst critics and opponents 
were concerned. He was eminently free from 
meanness and malice. The persons who so 
ferociously attacked and killed this loveable old 
political worker were definitely employed by 
some utterly low and criminally mindctl gang 
leaders who had a Iiypnotic hold over their 
youthful followers. I'hcse masters of inhuman 
anti-social activities mesmerise their youthful 
admirers by convincing and high sounding 
misinterpretations of the sayings of well known 
political philosophers. The immature youths 
believe whatever these confidence creating 
criminals say and agree to commit the most 
heiiicous of crimes in the belief that by these 
despicable acts they will help to make the 
world a better place to live in and human 
.society more perfect. But the fake ideals that 
arc preached to these youthful disciples of 
the political criminals poison their mental 
outlook. They begin to suffer from what may 
be described as a form of artificially induced 
lunacy. All these youngmen and women must 
be rescued from the clutches of the criminals 
who masquerade as political thinkers. Unless 
this is done the shadow of death will continue 
to darken the landscape of Bengal and a 
psychological pestilence will destroy the sanity 
of the youth of the stale. 

Elections, Democracy and National 
Progress 

Elections for choosing members of legisla¬ 
tures by voting is a recognised method of 
selling up and operating democratic forms of 
government in modem political societies. 
Those countries which have adopted demo¬ 
cratic constitutions and manage their political 
affairs by free, fair and popularly approved 
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methods of election, believe that democracy 
assures the people the greatest good of the 
greatest number as also the maximum enjoy¬ 
ment of freedom by all nationals. It should 
be noted here that not all countries which 
claim to have democratic forms of government 
are true democracies. There are some coun¬ 
tries with single party dictatorial forms of 
government which also call themselves demo¬ 
cracies but are in reality just plain and simple 
authoritarian states. Elections in these 
countries are just for show. The single politi¬ 
cal party, which is a ruling minority, tell tlie 
people to vole for a person or persons selected 
iti advance hy the leaders of the cfjtcric. We 
are not discussing the pnt np jobs falsely called 
elections in these fake democracies of a dicta¬ 
torship pattern. The democracies which have 
free and fair elections usually have at least 
two political parlies and sometimes more. 
The.se parties indulge in mutual criticism, 
expound their own political beliefs and try to 
prove to the people that their ideas and ideals 
of government will prove to be the most 
beneficial for the people of the country. And the 
purpose of the nations progress and its civilisa¬ 
tion will be be.sl seived if their nominies were 
returned to the legislatures. I'hc aim of a 
true democracy therefore is to refine, vitalise 
and develop the country’s civilisation and to 
lend to the nation’s culture a rarer ethical 
excellence in order to make the people purer 
and superior in their intellectual outlook and 
behaviour. Sound political parties fundamen¬ 
tally fry and aspire to achieve these and 
similar objectives. 

But unfortunately political parties in most 
democratic countrie.s donoi often have any 
such ideals. They try to make their propa¬ 
ganda appear attractive to the people by 
promises of better living conditions, more 
gainful employment, cheaper beer or tobacco 
and similar advantages of a grossly material 


sort. In some developing countries like India, 
the promises are worse in point of vagueneis 
and obvious ambiguity. They say they will 
n-akc the rich poorer and the poor richer, 
give the voter what docs not rightfully belong 
to thejn, make everybody happy and prosper¬ 
ous ; without mentioning any methods or 
dimensions. In a country where the average 
annual per capita income is 400 hundred 
rupees, a perfectly e<]ual distribution of wealth 
would give every Indian an annual income of 
Rs. 400 only. That should be taken as a 
threat and not as a prrunisc by all who earn 
more than Rs. 35/- per month. At least such 
equality will make life very ascetic and ab.sle- 
mious for all ministers and members «ff parlia¬ 
ment who now get allowances far in excess of 
that highly equitable average. 

Some political leaders think tlsat Indians 
must accept Chitiesc or Russian domination 
in order to achieve political perfection ! 
Others flounder in a vortex of words and 
concepts without any reference to realities. 
We hear about monopolists, concentration of 
capital, exploitation of the masses and so forth; 
forgcliing that our country has very little of 
the rc.sourccs which, when misused, can 
develop into a positive menace to the people 
of the country. With about one percent of the 
piipulation industrially employctl we surely 
spend our time making mountains of mocliills 
when wc suggest industrial wage revisions as 
panaceas for all social evils. We arc one of 
the highest taxed countries of the world and 
we have social legislation at par with most 
industrially advanced countries. Our problems 
are of compulsory education, fuller employ¬ 
ment, linking up of villages by roads etc. etc. 
But these do not appeal to the megalomaniac 
romanticism of out look of our politicians. 
They want to make a song and dance over 
things which do not exist or are in a faintly 
flickering condition. It is a sort of mental 
disease to look at or think of ihing.s after 
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considerable psychological magnificaiion. Very 
ordinary men are presented as supermen, 
common 2 inch by 4 inch incidents arc glorifi¬ 
ed and given grand imaginary proportions. 

Politicians live by exaggeration. But a 
nation cannot »lo so. Life’s problems are 
dangerous realities. They must In* handled 
accordingly. Where people are fed constantly 
on synthetic grandeur realities tend to he 
diluted down to negligible strength. That 
creates a false sense of security in people. We 
have been itidepcndenl for two yugas. Wc 
intentionally use the Sanskrit term for a period 
of twelve years, so that wc may remind our¬ 
selves ol India’s glorious past. Let ns 
remember at times of forming now parliaments 
that ancient and medieval India produced the 
great shastras and the epics. That India was 
intellectually great ; great also in architec- 
turc, sculpture, painting, poeli-y, literature, 
philosophy, logic and in all things which 
required clear thinking ; clarity and preci¬ 
sion in work, inspiration and superior skill. 
^Ve should remember the Rishis, Vyasadeva, 
Valiniki. ihcjaina Tirthankaras, Goutam.n the 
Buddha, the Emperor Asoka, Kalidasa, 
Nagaijuiia. Varahajnihira and numcious oilier 
creative thinkers and constructive workers of 
great eminence. There were thousands of 
superbly talented men of wondcrous ability 
where there are not even two dozens now. 

We have learnt to worship men of <»thcr 
nations and to forget, or even to despise, our 
own people. Pride of heritage gives a nation 
that implicit confidence in its future which 
carries it through dilFicultics with a surc- 
footedness which cannot be borrowed from 
China, Russia, England or the United States 
of America. We therefore need leaders who 
have knowledge of and faith in our heritage. 
They arc the people who can show us the path 
of future glory. Borrowed feathers may be 
allj^ht for duping the unintelligent. They 


are not good enough when it comes to a 
question of true achievement. 

V\'e donot however advocate a form of 
ancestor worship ; for that cannot lead us to 
any assured contacts with the lines of work to 
be followed by a modern nation. We cannot 
solve uur problems of aviation by meditating 
on the glories of the Puspoka of Shri 
Ramachandra. Only the heart finds strength 
in thoughts of past greatness. The brain has 
to look for inspiration within its own store 
house of knowledge and by use of its powers 
of ever new .syntheses. But present day out¬ 
look avoids studying the past ; because it is 
gone and is no more. It also avoids any 
intensive study of modern science and techno¬ 
logy ; because it demands hard work deep 
analytical reasoning and concentration. In 
fact the modern outlook is somewhat easy 
going, addicted to clever intellectual mani- 
piil.tlions and dependent upon the general all 
round ignorance of lesser men. It is necessar’y 
that we recover that habit of going to the 
root of things ; to an intensive study of details 
and a repeated checking up of data which we 
must collect assiduously and with a whole 
hearted thoroughness. We may emulate the 
Japanese and the Germans. Our past will give 
us faith in our ability. Purposefulness wi^ 
point to us the way to the successful culmina¬ 
tion of our ventures. Politics expressess the 
social will of a nation. There should be a 
clear cut, straight forward and honest approach 
to the nations problcuK in our politics. 
Hoodwinking, confidence tricks, false promises 
and unfair practices should be scrupulously 
avoided. Politics moreover is the foundation 
of all laws. Politicians therefore have a 
special responsibility for maintaining a^d 
strengthening the laws of the land. PoUtit^ 
work defeats its own purpose when it is 
carried out by breach of the law. All ppUtjcal 
workers have to remember this at al) times. 



I9ptl$ 


for Industrial Worker 

Recently President V. V. Giri passed an 
ordinance by which he instituted a pension 
scheme for about three million working class 
people who contribute a certain specified 
minimum percentage of their earnings to the 
already existing National Provident Fund 
Scheme. A worker who becomes entitled 
to a pension under this new scheme will enjoy 
certain social security measures with his 
dependants. Thus if he died before earning 
the pension his family members would get 
certain widows’ and orphans’ benefits ; such 
as a monthly allowance of Rs. 40/- to Rs. 150/- 
along with a lump sum payment of Rs. 1000/-. 
The Government of India would be paying 
l'/b% worker’s earnings which will l)c 

added to that part of the worker’s and the 
employer’s contribution that will be accumula¬ 
ted for pensions in this fund. It is a good 
scheme in so far as thirty lakh workers out of 
numerous million working class people will 
be given a much desired social security under 
its provisions. But the Government of India 
would have to put in 7 crore and 60 lakh 
rupees annually into this fund which will 
benefit an infinitesimal minority among the 
workers of India. These workers are by no 
means the people who most need social 
security. It is also not clear why this scheme 
had to be introduced so suddenly by an 
ordinance. One reason might have been that 
it was found necessary to make a gesture to 
show the Government’s feeling of urgency 
relating to social security measures. And 
there was the question of the nation’s ability 
to pay for such measures. 

Had the matter been discussed fully and 
properly it might have been discovered that the 
particular wprkcrs chosen for social security 
benefits were by np. means the people who 
mos(, needed the same. There arc workers 
in who earn less than two rupees a day 


t46 

for not more than two hundred days in a 
year. There are many who donot earn even 
that much. We have quite a few million 
workers who live under trees or on the foot¬ 
paths of city streets. There are millions of 
destitutes who live by begging. There are 
otliers, quite as numerous who earn their 
living through crime. In the circumstances 
the nation might not have selected three 
million workers for a special benefit, knowing 
that these workers perhaps regularly earn more 
than three hundred rupees per month or more. 

However if Government go in for such 
measures more extensively the question of 
funds will come uppermost. We can say with 
confidence that state assistance will have to be 
increased from 7.6 crorcs to 76 crores and 
thereafter to 760 crorcs per annum, before we 
know where we are in the sphere of granting 
social security to all Indians irrespective of 
their occupations, earnings, posscs.sions and 
the rest of all that. We have no knowledge 
of the governments intentions ; but we have 
some idea of their iiiniialions in actual ability 
to do things. 

A Civilisation of Tolerance 

Indian civilisation is based on the ideal of 
enlightened tolerance. We know the diffe¬ 
rences that separate us and yet we believe in 
non-interference with one another and try 
to live in peace. For we know there is a 
common humanity that binds us together and 
enables us to disa)ver our fundamental unity 
in diversity. We are not weak in our defence 
of the particular beliefs and principles which 
give us our distinctive character community 
wise ; but we know how to live and let live— 
we have known it for millenia—and that is 
why the Indian civilisation has not broken 
up. 

The British did not have a very stiff and 
difficult task to establish what they called 
Pax firitannica in this ancient land, where^ 
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inspite of periodical outbreak of hostilities 
between groups and coteries, toleration of 
differences had been the normal stale of 
affairs. Asoka established an empire which 
rested on ethical principles. Akbar couhl ov<’r- 
ride even Muslim fanaticism to nnite ITimlns 
with them ; and all such attempts at establish¬ 
ing fellowship and l)n)tlierh«) 0 <l at all periods 
of our history found in this psychological back 
ground of tolerance a powerful aid lo over¬ 
coming antagonisms of eveiy kind. 

Our constitution after inclepcndcme also 
reflects this altitude of mind, this willingness 
to live peacefully with others who have difTer- 
ent ways of life, harbour belicTs which we 
donot share with ihein .uirl preferences of a 
totally differoni sort. The fact that Indian 
minorities have enjoyed a fair deal in this 
coimlry, while minorities in other lands have 
been pcrsccuicd and subjected to inliuman 
oppression go to show that India remained 
true to her faith in the common liuinaiiity 
of all Indians. Tn India members of minority 
coininiiniiie.s have oicnpied the highest oHices 
that llie con.siiiiition had created whieb is 
something that has not happened in other 
countries, 

but we are finding it very difficult lo 
uphold our time honoured prinriple.s in a 
changing atmosphere in which fitreign enemies 
and their Indian fifth colmnns arc coinliining 
to destr(jy the atmosphere of mutual trust and 
tolerance wliicli has been a powerful factor 
of political amity in the cfunitry. Agents 
provocateurs and saboteurs are rampant all 
over the country and diU'erenres which were 
not considered important enough to be tised 
for purposes of political agilaiicm, arc now 
being used as sticks lo beat one another. 
Language, state boundarie.s, location <jf indus¬ 
tries, mineral deposits, commercial and 
economic advantages—anything that comes 
to of seekers after cousus belli, is 


being used to put forward demands and claims 
with B view to destroy the nation’s unity. 
']''hc broader considerations of national 
integration arc being thrown overboard by 
those who arc out to create an anarchical 
situation. They are being financed by India’s 
enemies in a brazen manner. It is a grave 
national crisis and all Indians must close their 
ranks to overcome and control its growth. 

Socialism, Social Reform and Social 
Security 

Whosoever docs not proclaim his faith in 
and willingness to adhere to a polilLcal system 
of a socialistic type is not necessarily a person 
who dtie.s not believe in social welfare, in 
doing good to the less fortunate members of 
society and in practising self-denial for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. There 
may be very ardent public benefactors who 
donot believe in setting up any kind socialism 
of the political sort. The greatest well wishers 
of humanity have not been the so-called 
socialists ; many have been kings, wealthy 
persons of property, industrial and commercial 
birds and similar persons. If one looks for 
llic makers of great endowments for setting 
up hospitals, orphanages, schools, colleges, 
dharmashalas etc. one finds numerous non- 
socialists wlui have been the donors. People 
who had spent their fortunes in having trees 
planted on the road side for creating cool 
halting places for pedestrians, for having wells 
and tanks dug to provide drinking water to 
the public, for building temples, for poor 
feeding, arranging for hots and fares (melas) ; 
one will nut find any declared socialists any¬ 
where. Politically boosted and publicised 
socialism was not heard of when the Buddhist 
Shresthl’s gave away their fortunes for the 
Buddha, for ethical considerations and for 
the good of the community (sangha). The 
great Christian monasteries were all built by 
donors who realised that the monks and the 
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nuns were the servants of the people and 
devoted their lives to help the poor, the sick, 
the ignorant, the orphans and the spiritually 
impoverished. 

So that when Sm. Indira Gandhi aniioim- 
ces “Garihi Haiao'* (remove poverty) from 
her highly placed political platform she merely 
repeats what generations f)f well wishers of 
humanity have gone hoarse over by preaching 
their social philosophy. Poverty has not been 
removed inspitc of all the words uttered by 
the great personalities from the Buddha doAJi 
to Mahatma Gandhi. TJic only countries 
from which poverty and want have been 
largely removed arc the non-socialistic and 
industrially well developed countries like 
Sweden, Switzerland, Britain, Denmark, 
Holland, West Germany, Japan, Canada and 
Australia. Socialistic Russia has great wealth 
but It is not used for the removal of human 
want. It is m«j.stly used for creating a power¬ 
ful and grand setting for the socialistic govcrii- 
tnciit of the USSR, Socialistic China has not 
yet been able to amass all iliul wealth. The 
Chinese therefore have a thinner time com¬ 
pared to most other nations. Wc Indians 
have no wealth and what capital we could 
borrow from the wealthy nations was ill used 
by the Jawaharlal Nehru camp of economic 
planners for setting up economically unsound 
industries and for social benefit measures 
which failed to enrich society. Tliis left the 
country with millions of unemployed, half- 
employed and others wlio earned mere 
subsistence wages. Removal of poverty will 
require the employment of a hundred million 
persoas at wages higher than Rs, 25/- per day, 
let us say. Hus Mrs. Gandhi arranged to 
employ any one with that objective before 
her ? 

Employment is the begining of social 
security. Without employment one does not 


obtain any share in the total national dividend 
through lawful earnings and is, therefore cut 
out of active participation in the economic 
life of the community. The earnings that 
come to workers are not usually large enough 
to provide very many important requirements 
that the workers and their dependents should 
get as their human needs. Education, medical 
treatment, money assistance when earnings fall 
short or totally cease due to illness of the 
workers, also when Women workcrscannotwork 
for reasons connected with maternity. Similar 
financial help has to be be given to widows, 
orphans, injured persons and to people who 
are too old to w«jrk. Wages and salaries are 
too meagre for the majority of working class 
people to fulfil all such extraordinary require¬ 
ments which circumstances give rise to, and 
civilised societies arrange to grant security to 
the ordinary earning members o» the nation 
from these extraordinary needs out of funds 
raised by taxation and incomes derived from 
state monopolies like railways, postal and 
telegraphic servires and other profit yielding 
ventures like national airlines, transport sys¬ 
tems etc. clc. 

Where there is nut much employment nor 
enough revenues due to general poverty, there 
can be no properly functioning socialistic set 
up. India is a country which suffers from 
unetnploymenl very intensively. Most of the 
people do no productive work and such of 
them as have any gainful employment earn 
very little in wages and salaries. The govern¬ 
ment’s revenues are inadequate and the state 
cannot arrange for the social security of the 
people. More production, employment and 
prosperity are what we need very urgently. 
The cry of socialism in an ill organised and 
under developed society is untimely and has 
little hope of any advantageous culmination. 
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The Efficacy of Stoppages of Normal 
Activities 

Ways of expressing feelings collectively can 
become stereotyped as do individual spiritual 
or moral reactions which wc notice all the 
time in hundreds of thousands of people 
going to the Sagar <»r the Kuinbh Mclas or in 
individual early morning recitals of religious 
verses. In the political sphere we find very 
commonly calls for Bundhs or stoppages of 
work or the norma) activities of life in ordei 
to express public disapproval of something or 
other. This has become a habit with the 
leaders of political partcis whose calls for 
Bundhs arc very willingly obeyed by numerous 
people to whom a Bundh means an extra 
holiday. No school, college and office, no 
travelling in overcrowded public vehicles and 
no attending to normal duties. All chaufTeurs 
take a days fulbpay leave, servants do not 
eome to do household work ; but everybody 
eats and passes the period of stoppage rcstfully 
and witlioiit sufTcring any great inconvenience 
or pain of any kind. 

But wc should try to as.scss the real useful¬ 
ness of these hortofs or bundhs as cures for any 
of the evils to discoui age and condemn which 
these stoppages of work are called. How do 
these stoppages put the evil doers in a position 
of disadvantage and difficulty in which they 
will fear to commit such evil deeds again 
with impunity. Wc donot find that hartals 
in anyway discourage murderers or bus 
burners to perpetrate their anti-social acts on 
the public. Wc feel that they have a quiet 
laugh when they find how helpless and 
incapable the political leaders arc to punish 
or pressarise them. What is required to make 
criininals regret their crimes or to feel frighte¬ 


ned to repeat their vile and obnoxious acts is 
not a bundh or hartal, but a much more 
virile and active gesture of popular disappro¬ 
val. A hartal is something like passive 
resistance or saiyagraha and can hardly succeed 
in rousing shame or repentance in minds 
hardened by crime. When the British shot 
down unarmed people Clandhiji fasted ; but 
that did not bring about a change of heart 
and of outlook in the imperial overlords. But 
when Nctaji Subhas won over the very mcrci- 
naries who had been loyal to the British for 
generations, by infusing patriotic fervour in 
them and made them fight the British, it was 
only then that the British changed their view 
point. Moral persuasion works only with the 
morally conscious and sensitive types of 
persons. Where coarseness of action has 
toughened the heart, ethics or logic cut no ice. 
The public have a fair knowledge of what 
groups and coteries produce these lawless 
defiers of the rules of social ethics. The 
public therefore must combine to put such 
pressure on these gangs as would make them 
fee! that they arc not going to rule society by 
rowdism and by acts of terrorisation. If that 
does not succeed then these men should be 
subjected to non-cooperation of a kind that 
will be fell by them- No jobs, no business, 
no donations, no hospitality no support what¬ 
soever of even one’s family members—if these 
men continue to act tyrannically in order to 
impose their will on the public. And who¬ 
soever collaborates with them should also be 
subjected to this type of boycotting. All 
these people live by exacting money, 
food, accommodation and general support 
from the people of the localities where they 
live. Such contributions must be stopped. 



CHANGE OF KINGS 

BIMAL MITRA 


If you ever wish lo go to Balarainpur, I 
shall tell you the route. You know where 
five roads meet at Shyarnbazar ? It is there 
that you have to catch your bus. All buses 
do not go to Balarainpur. But you will find 
the conductors yelling —Itinda Ghat, Itinda 
Ghat—. 

There arc otliers calling out—Barasat, 
Basirhat, Taki - 

But go up a little farther and you will 
come to a number of buses in a cluster near 
the kerb. There also you will see a large 
crowd of persons ; men women, hawkers, 

Mr. Bimal Mitra is one of the best known 
novelists of Bengal, lie has written about 
fifty novels, many of which arc “best sellers”. 
Some have been used by cinema producers 
very successfully. This particular novel was 
published during the Gandhi centenary year 
and was respectfully dedicated to the 
Mahatma. Some of the Bengali words have 
been retained in this translation as these are 
commonly understood by the English speaking 
people of India. We arc however giving the 
meanings of these words nevcrtlieless as found 
necessary. 

Gunge—A corn market ; Babu—a respect¬ 
ful suffix attached to the names of men ; 
Aral—a wholesale stores for the purchase and 
sale of goods in bulk ; Pathshala—a school ; 
Tol—a centre for Sanskrit studies ; 
Kavyatirtha—a degree granted for proficiency 
in Sanskrit literature ; Shastras—the sacred 


porters and piles of luggage. You will see 
Bolorampor written in misspelt English upon 
the head board of the Bus. A mere look will 
convince you that it was for Balarampun 
The tickets cost twelve annas for eacli 
passenger. And for twelve annas they will 
reach you right up to the market place of 
Balararnpur. This is known lo all as Balaram- 
pur Gunge. Maihur Shaw’s large shop is 
right in tlic fore-front of ilic Gunge. That 
old sign-board is still fixed there over the 
entrance. The lettering is large and colourful 
and it reads “Balarainpur Variety Stores, 

books of the Hindus ; Sriinadbhagavadgila— 
A holy book containing the tcacliings of 
Krishna tlic in<raruation of God (of Vishnu, 
one of the lu»ly trinity of the Hindus); 
Mahabharat - one of tlic Epics of Sanskrit 
literature divided in 18 parts of which 
Vanaparva is one ; Ram, Ram —in counting, 
persons devoted to Ram begin counting by 
pronouncing his name instead of saying “one”. 
Cowrie shells—Wcie used as money at one 
time. They arc used for counting and keep¬ 
ing accounts too ; Kayastha— the second 
caste of the Hindus : Vaid—also a caste of 
the Hindus to which belonged those who 
practised medicine ; Kavyalankar—Nyaya- 
lankar—higher degrees granted for Sanskrit 
studies in literature and phJiosopiiy ; Chakkotti 
—Bengali spoken version of the name 
Chakravariy ; Kasi- the name of that 
portion of the city of Benares which is consi¬ 
dered to be holy. ( see also page 177, ) 
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Pro. Malhur Saha. Balarainpur.’’ In tlial shop 
you can (hid cvcrytlnuK l)C!»i»minj' with soap, 
oil, lentils down lo pan leaves, held nuts, 
catechu and so forlli. Fato hurricane 
lanterns, torclili^lits, liinm*s .md nails are all 
there. 

And the lehliainaii is just lliere. The 
river is <|uite wide at that place. I he ferry¬ 
boats arc iliere to take one across from one 

side to the min t. If you use the ferry, you 
might feel fri'^luenetl. Frai of the lioal sink¬ 
ing. 'I'lie hoatmen iow tlx; lioal over with 
sixty-seventy [lassengers. Not only the 
passengers Imi also their hags and baggage. 
Many of tliem liny things from Matliiir Shaw’s 
Vaiieiy Stores «»n this side and go across to 
sell the sain«' on a retail basis to the people 
over there. 

Well, if you arrive there by (he ten tiiirly 
bus, you will hear the Balarampiir High School 
bell ringing out its ding-dong time signal, 
correct to the nearest second. Not even a 
minute’s diHerencc is pcrmituxl. (jour 
Bhatl.ieharjee is very particular about punctua¬ 
lity. Then you go on eastward following the 
road t>ii the (itingc front. It is a wide brick 
soled road. Fhcre arc houses with gardens on 
botli sides. After passing live houses, look 
to your left. 'I’ou will see a large area 
surrounded by a liigh wall. And there is a 
huge gate forged out of steel ro<ls and Hats 
on the road rjii which the walled area has 
one corner. There is a large board on the 
gate and tm the board is written ‘‘Balarampur 
High ScliooJ”. 

'Fhe old gardener Jaiiardan stands just by 
the gate. Janardan will open the gale as soon 
as he sees you. 

He will ask,—Where are you coming 
from ? 

You will say,—I am coining from the 
publishers— 


•—You want to get your books included in 
the school’s list of text books ? 

Janardan will know what you have come 
for by looking at the hundlc of books that you 
will be carrying. He has been a gardener 
there since donkey’.s years. He has been see¬ 
ing the pnhlishcr’s canvassers year after year. 
They < <iine with piles of books. Then when 
the year's liooklists are printed and given out 
one sees them no longer. 'Fliey do not come 
near the place foi at least a year. 

Viui will naliirally feci surprised and ask— 
How do you know all this .'— 

Janardan will smile faintly. 

He will say—^'ou asked lo see the Head 
Master. Bliabaran'an Babu is the Head 
Master ; but he does not deal witli all ibis. 
All that is looked after by uiir Gonr Pandit 
Mashai— 

—(iour Pandit-Miushai ? Who is lie ? 

Janardan will say—Oli, yon arc then new 
at this game he is all in all in this school. 
You have not heard (Jour Pandit-Mashai’s 
name ? Well, then (here is no hope lor your 
books getting into our lists. This school is 
his school you know. 

Well, Janardan had not lied. Janardan 
belonged to the period when the Balarampur 
High Scliool was initially established. At that 
lime Balarampur had no schools or Pathshalas. 
It was (iour Bhattacharjee-Mashai who called 
in Janardan one day and gave him a job. 

Janardan remembers all that. One day 
he met Bhattacharjee-Mashai on the road and 
bowed down to touch his feet in a respectful 
pranam. 

—Oh hello you ? Who are you ?— 

—Sir, 1 am Janardan— 

—Oh ! Well, how are you my boy ?— 

Janardan said,~But sir, how can I be 
well ? 

—Why my boy, why arc you not well ? 
What is the matter with you ? 
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Janardan said,—1 have lost the job at 
Mr. Shaw’s wholesale shop. 

Bhattacharjee>Mashai slopped speaking as 
if dumb-founded and then said,—Lost your 
job ? Why have you ? What was your fault my 
boy ? 

—Well sir, there was nothing wrong with 
me. The times are bad. Business is dull and 
not likely to look up ; that’s why I lost my 
job. 

These arc ancient history of Balarampur. 
The Balarampur of those days was not at all 
like this. No buses |)lied on the roads. ‘I’here 
were no electric lights as there are now. 'I’lie 
tar-mac roads had not ytn been l)uilt. Even 
to-day Balarainpjir is only a rural liabitation. 
In those days it was cnitlcly rustic. Nc; 
schools, iu>r even an old-.style I’utbsbala. No¬ 
body knew Sanskrit, nor did anyone want to 
Icara Sanskrit. They watued to learn Englisii, 
geography or history. Only Sanskrit studies 
were jjol in any demand. 

(Jour Bhattarh.arjee asked-- Would you 
work })iopcr!y Janardan ? 

Jattaidaii respcuided vety eagerly and said 
—Have you any information alxiut a job:* 
(ici it for me 1‘aiuUi M.'islial—it will be a 
great help. Any job—any pay. Just a roof 
over my head ; I want nothing nn»re— 

Since then Janardan was employed at ibis 
Balarampur High Stdioo). The scliool was 
not yet established-—it was cmly an idea 
slowly taking material shape. Such .t big 
village, so many shops and an impressive 
market place ; with crowds of ]>eople coming 
and going ; it would be very suitable for a 
primary school or even a Pailisbala. 

Janardan asked—When will the school be 
started Pandit-Mashai ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said,—It will, 
it will, very soon—as soon as I gel a suitable 
plot of land I shall start the Pathshala. 

It took two years to find that suitable plot 
of land ! Who would, after all, make a gift of 


land. One may have plenty of land, but that 
does not mean that the owners of land will 
feel any desire to donate landed property. 
Ancestral inheritance wa.s a windfall which 
one would like to keep a tight hold upon and 
to enjoy personally. Who would like to 
practise charity by giving away what has been 
obtained without any personal effort ? 

Mathur Shaw had amassed a fortune by 
running his wholesale stores business in the 
market place. Cash transactions, almost all. 
Counting rupees and small change had 
hardened the skin on all the five fingers of 
his hands. 

He said —Who arc you ? 

(»our Bliattacharjer Mashai was rather 
young then. He could not be k<Mpl down. 
He worked from morning (ill night to collect 
money. You may say he was begging from 
everybody. 

He said--My name is CJourapada Bhalta- 
(harjee; Kavyaiirtlia for academic merit. I 
slay in Balarampur. On the south side. 

—How long have you been in Balarampur? 

— I liave come here about a year ago. 

—What is your profession here ? 

—Teaching students. 

—Where is youv original home ? 

.Mailmr Shaw Mashai gallicrccl much 
information. Mathur Shaw was quite old even 
tlicij. He found out how murli (Jour earned, 
the number of his family members, sons and 
daughters and all the rest of it. 

He said—If you start a Pathshala, how will 
you meet your household expenses ? 

(iour Bhattacharjee Masliai said—My 
Pathshala will not lack students sir. And you 
are all here, iniponant and lespectable persons. 
If you show your sympathy unsfinlingly, 
the Pathshala will be a sure success. 

Then he halted a few moments and said— 
1 am the son of u Brahmin. I am used to 
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fastinj*. ]f necesNary I shall cal only one 
meal a tlay. 

Maihiir Shaw Mashni laui^hrd and said- 
Wcll, you arc a learned Htalirnin, you may 
fast : hul what aboiu the lirahmiu lady, will 
she also fasi And why .shouI<l she You 
must consider her side of llie arrangement 
too. 

(Jour Pandit said Sliaw M.tshai, the. 
Shasiras say Matkarinakiinniai paramo 

Matlhh.tkta Sangaharjita.tlial is he who 

works f«»r (Jod. works for the Almighty, he 
who is fu-e fr«jni all desire, hears no enmity 
towards anyhody, he alone will he aliJe to 
sec nie-- 

Sliaw Masiiai understooil nr>lhing. Bui 
it sounded goiul and out <if the oidii'.iry. 

He eagerly asked him to sit <lown lU’xt ttj 
him. lie said-- you sit here. 1 am quite 
bovine in my stupidity, 1 feel happy if I gel 
money, I do money lending, I unikrsland 
nothing of Sanskrit or such like matters. 
Please explain the ntcanitig to me, 

(lOur Patulil Mashai was pleasj’d i(» gel 
such a go<)d listener. He said, you see, 
Shaw, you and I. all of us, we arc all 
enchanted hv our illusions. We say my Imusc- 
h*>Id, my wtnic. ni\ master, we say all that 
don't we We do tiot realise ilial we are 
nothijig but nieie instruments. All dial 
hupjjens is caused by Go<l. fie is the worker. 
He is the sour* «•, He is everything 

Even then Malhur Sh.»w mulersiood noth¬ 
ing. Tie said—what dors it mean Please 
explain very rarchilly and let me understand— 
Gour Pandit said — I like t',» explain and 
expound, Mr. Sliaw, but I finil no audience, 
that is my sorrow, people (ht not understand 
Sanskrit. Now listen - • 

So Gour Pandit began to interpret 
Jrimadbhagavadgecta. While buyers of oil, 
alt, spices, rice, lentils and so on, waited 
aid listened to a middle aged man recite 


Sanskrit at great speed and explain the mean¬ 
ing of what he recited. And Mathur Shaw, 
tlic owner of ilur shop sat facing him exuding 
spiritual bliss and devotion. 

Some one asked the salesman—Who is he, 
Citiracliand ? Gorachand manipulated the 
sc.des .ind replied— he is a Pandit— 

—What is his name:* A new'comer to 
Balarainpiir, isn’t he ? 

1 le has hired a house in the south area, 
wants 10 start a Pathshala. 

And Gour Pandit w.xs proceeding iiim-slop 
with his Sanskrit vei-ses and with their inter¬ 
pretation—Nirbairah Sarliabhuteslm Yah Sa 
Mameti Pandavah. Thai is, men are only 
instruments, he who ofTcrs all his intellectual 
and ci’crytlay cIToris to God and works like a 
sets .ml for the pleasure of the Alniighly, he 
is "niatkanuakril”. You understand Mr. Siuiw, 
(he Shiistras say you have to be “Sangabarjita'’ 
that is you must give up all desire and attacli- 
iiieni ;—for inslancc if I start a Pathshala here 
I tnust be dcvfiid of all altachmcnt. I must 
not think that the Pathshala v^ill be my 
s<iurcc fif iiicoine utid a means of livelihood... 
then. 

CJour Pandit was forgeUing that he had 
to go home for his midday meal. Jatiardan 
WAS siititig near him. lie said—Pandit 

Mashai, it is very late, you .should get up. 

Gour Pandit was steeped in philosophical 
meanings. He got annoyed at this disturbance 
and said—you shut up ! You arc an ignora¬ 
mus and you cannot appreciate anything— 

So saying he continued with his annotative 
discourse—^Sarbabhuteshu Yah Sa Mameti 
Pandavah. That is— 

Mathur Shaw had seen many men but never 
another like this one. His business was long 
standing. Many men have come and gone 
as buyers since the inception of the Balaram- 
pur Variety Stores. Many have deceived him 
and he also had deceived many. But be 
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looked at this new arrival with quite different 
pyes. 

He suddenly interrupted in the middle of 
words and said—Pandit Mashai, it is very late, 
have you had your food ? 

—Food ? Eating ? 

The interruption displeased ihe teacher. 
He said—No, no, eating can he postponed for 
the time being. I h.ive found an expericncetl 
man like you, the Shastras say ‘Sarbabhutatma- 
blmtatma. 

Suddenly somebody came in and faced 
Mr. Shaw. Seeing him Mr. Shaw said, “How 
are you Gobinda babu, come in, come in.” 

Gobinda Balm sal down. He said,—no, 
I must noi sit dow»i;- -1 rcciuircd f.ome mustard 
oil, will have to be setil to the house, one 
tin— 

He was gelling up to go. 

But Maihur Shaw Miishai callc^d him 
from Ijchind. He said—Oli, (iobinda Babu 
you have not met this gentleman, he is. 

Gour Bhallacharjce stood up. He greeted 
Gobinda Babn with folded bands aiul intro¬ 
duced himself. Mathur Shaw said,- he is the 
Chairman of the District Board (iobinda 
Chandra Chakravarly. 

Mathur Shaw also explaineil what Gour 
Pandit was trying to do. He said— He wants 
to start a Pathshala in Balarampur. He is a 
learned man. Wants me to give the land. 

Gobinda Chakravarly was a busy man. 
Chairman of the District Board. He said, 
very good indeed. Why not come and sec 
me some time ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai visited and 
spoke to almost everybody at that time in this 
manner. All that happened in the dim past. 
Balarampur was not at all like this in those 
days. Gour Pandit w-as also quite young at 
that time. The land was given by Mathur 


Shaw Mashai, He took a great fancy to the 
Pandit. That big school which you sec now, 
was situated then in a plot of about two and 
half acres full of jungle willows, wild yam 
bushes and weeds. A few Mango, Jambu- 
berry and coconut trees in the milieu of a 
ditch full of dirty water! Snakes and vermin. 
One day he made a deed of gift in favour of 
(lie school for the entire plot. 

When you go inside, you will see a large 
open sp.'icc in wliich the boys play. As you 
pass tliat you will notice an old man walking 
fast towards the gate. Ills Punjabi shirt has 
lialf sleeves, Ins dhoti is short in width and he 
has slippers on of an ancient design named 
after the great nineteenth century Pandit 
Iswar Chandra X'idyns.agar. He has a folded 
r.oK on wrap thrown over his shoulders. A 
pocket watcii is hung round his neck. 

—Janardan, Janardan. shut the gate, shut 
the gate.—^_Janardan also h.is grown old. As 
soon as he hears the Pandit Mashai, he 
immediately shuts the gate. And a number 
of boys who were trying to come in gel locked 
out. 

—Here, why are you laic ? Don't you 
know the school starts at ten thirty ? 

—Here, you ? And you ? 

They all stand with a sheepish look on 
tlieir faces. 

—Tell me, why are you late ? You ? And 
you ? 

One of them ventured to stutter—My 
mother is ill and could not cook the rice— 

—All right, you come inside. 

Janardan opened the gate slightly and he 
crept in. 

—And you ? 

—I had to go to the barn Sir to lake the 
cooked rice for my father— 

Eventually CJour Pandit allowed everyone 
to come in. But they were warned, all of 
them, so that none would come late again. 
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But it was difTtrenl and cUfTirult with 
Anilcsli. Anilrsh Cliaitcrjrr. 

—Even you are late. Anileslt ? 

Then he said to Janardaji- open, open tlie 
gate Jaiiardan— 

Jatiartlan opened the gate. Anilcsii walked 
in shamefuMy with ungainly steps and went 
straight lowartls tlic mIiooI building. lie 
behaved as if his safety lay in hiding hirn- 
seli. 

(hiiir Eandii was following him. As soon 
as lie eaiJie closer he s.iid -If you all begin 
to come late Anilesli. then wIk'Hi will the 
stmU'nts emulate i* From whom would lliey 
Icat'Ji ? Wiio will show them the correct 
way of Ix-havioiir .■* 

Atiilesh w«is r«\'dly ashamed. He stood 
motionlessly and said—Pandit Mashai, you 
will lutl understand our pioljlcnis— 

- I will not undcistand ? What exactly 
do yon mean 

- No, Pandit Masliai, it is useless to 

explain. ^'<in Indong to another age. W'c 
have luMi<l )on set up this seliool and all 
tliai. Hilt wr aie born in this age and we 
have many jiroblems now ! You know. I 
had wordy battle with niv wife lo-tlay. Let 
me tell ym everytliing, she did not cvcti cook 
my food. 

As he spoke, he stopped and t hen said - 
You are accusing me, just see who is thcic. 
who is going in— 

Ciour Hbattacliaijee turned his ace and 
looked. He s.iw tiic .\!a(h<*in.iit( Teacher 
Sasadhar Babu slinking in and making for the 
OfTice Room (rom behind the staircase-- 

—Yon arc displeased witli me, why, you 
do not say jinything t«> Sasa<lhar Bal.)u ? 
Tell him what you have to say— 

Sasadhar Sarkar had lie«ird all this hut 
he ignored it and went on towards his 
destination. 

^*^ui Gour Pandit was not so easy to 


avoid. He went straight to Sasadhar and 
said -Sasadhar, is it ten thirty now ? You 
arc all tctichers of long standing— 

Oh, stop it—said Sasadhar undaunted— 
It is enough that I have come at all ! 

—What is the meaning of that ? 

- Meaning ? Have 1 got to s\ibmit an 
explanation to you ? 

—W'hat do you say, Sasadhar ? Is this 
school mine ; is it not your school loo ? 
Have I built this school for myself ? What 
makes yon speak like that ? 

Sasadhar Sarkar said—When yon built 
the school yon built it ; you arc nobody now. 
If I have to explaiti my con<!uct 1 shall do 
so to tin: Head Master, to the School 
Onniiiittce. Why do yon come into th..s 
and jabber in an unrallcd for fashion. Why 
don’t yon stick to your Sanskrit— 

G<*ur Pandit was thunderstruck. He lost 
all power of articulation. Everything went 
topsy fnrvy in a moment. He did not hoar 
nor notice when the bell rang, the classes 
assembleit, tlte collective recital of Shastric 
verses was tnade ; he was insentient to 
everytliing, 

But even that wasonly for a short while. Then 
lie tlumghi, why .should be lake atiy notice 
of Sasadbar's ill mannered utterances. 
Sasadliar was only a man of yesterday. How 
would lu* know how he secured this two 
and half acre plot from Mathur Shaw. What 
pains he had to take to change the attitude 
of Gobiiula Clhakravariy, the Chairman of 
the District Board. He went from house 
to house in Balarampur with Gobinda 
Cliakravarty’s letter, begging for donations. 
With that money he put up a tin shed and 
started his Palhsliala. How would these new 
teachers, Sasadhar Sarkar or Anilesh 
Chatterjee know anything about all tliat ? 
Whose words are upsetting him ? What utter 
rubbish ! 
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He went to his own room and picked up 
the Mahabharat from the table. Whenever 
hfe feels upset he reads it and his mind 
clears. He does not feel angry any more. 

In the Vaiiaparba of the Mahabharat 
Yudhisthira says : 

“Naham Karmaphalanweshi Rajputri 

Charainyuta 

Dadami Dcyainitycwa Yojc Siiasthawa- 

inityuta.” 

Oh. Princess / donot engage in action in 
search of fruit. 

I give because giving is necessary I < any 
out ritualistic duties fur duty's sake ; he who 
seeks fruit in return of n'ligiou.s performance, 
lie is a trailer of religion ; religion is slock in 
trade for him. He is low, he is conleiupliblc. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Well, in those day.s Ualarampur had no sueh 
wide tar-coated roads, nor any big buildings 
as there are now. Where the buses stop 
now was the old Gunge or corn market, l^hc 
Gunge is still there ; but hardly a Gunge 
of any si/-c. In tliose days the porters carried 
numerous sack loads of paddy from Malhur 
Shaw’s Aral stores and slacked them in the 
boats on the Ichhamati. 

Bidhu Kayal used to have the sacks filled 
with padtly after weighment. Atid Shibu 
Mahalo sal on a gunny bag spread on the 
road counting the bags that were t.iken out. 
The porters carried the bags on their heads 
atid put them in the boats. Tliere used 
to be a heap t>f cowrie shells on the h-ft 
hand side of Shibu Mahat<». Ram c Ram— 
two is two—three is three—four is four, 
four, four—the counting went on this way 
vocally till a hundred was reached and then 
a cowrie was transferred from the right 
to the left hand heap. Counting is utterly 
obnoxious as it goes. If one is absent minded 
even for a split second, everything goes 
wrong. 


Leaving the Gunge behind, you go straight 
on to the south. A beaten track, if one 
traversed a quarter of a mile over ditches 
and the totally uneven palchc.s one would 
come to the south zone of the village. This 
sovilh zone was the wor.st part of Balarampur. 
Din everywhere. And a weed and algae 
laden pond. 

Sliibani had not understood at first. She 
was going to the town, a town ! She certainly 
had some sort of image of a town in her 
mind. 

When she got into the bullock cart at 
her father-in-law’s house in .Moharakpur, 
site had. unseen hy olltcrs, folded her hands in 
prayei to her divine patron too. 

Their uncle came to the cart and 
asked, --you .arc then going from this 
village, Gour ? 

(lOur Bhaltachnrjee louclied l»is uncle’s 
feel and carried his hands to his own forehead. 
He -said -Yes uncle ; liow long should I hang 
on in tills small village ? There is no 
Pathsliala or a Pol liere, whom can 1 teach 
Sanskrit here :* 

—But where have you derided to go 

CiOur Bhatiacharjce had replied—^lo 
Balarampui'-- 

—Balarampur? Where is tliat f What 
District ? Is it a town ^ 

—Yes sir, a fully developetl town. 

--How many Brahmins or Kayaslhas live 
there ? 

—Tliirty families of Brahmins and about 
a hundred and fifty houses occupied by 
Kayastha or Vaidyas. Apart from that, 
Balarampur is a place where educated people 
reside. They understand and appreciate 
merit. Where are any such men in Mobarak- 
pur who understand the inner sense of Sanskrit 
studies ? 

That is so. Uncle had said nothing, 
nothing more at the time. And what could 
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he say, anyliow ! His nephew had nol said 
anythiiiK lhat was uuitue ! Moharakpur 
was no lt>nger in any fully functioning con<li- 
tion. 'I'licrc was land, hut not enough settlers. 
Those who were better class people had 
already left for towns i«i -s«-ek their fortune 
in service oi l)usiness. Only mangoes atid 
jack fruits (li<l not suflice to feed people. 
And what gain was it heic to become a 
Kavy.nirtha at stuh great pains and 
cxpcndiitin*. 

—'I’licn you .nr not coining back licre ? 

—I sliall ((ri't.Tinly come back if stjilable 
opporttiniiies t.ike shape. But would tliey 
let me c«)inc liack ? Balaramptir also has 
a rlearih nf Kavyaiirihas. There arc no Tols 
or Fatlishalas there. They will arcept me 
very enthusiastically uncle— 

—Oh well, I have not many more days. 
If you do come liack you may not sec me 
again. Wherever yoti happen to be I give 
you my blessings and wish you happiness. 

I'luit was the end. 

That was the end of Gour Bhaltacharjec’s 
connection with Mobarakpitr. But did (iotir 
Bliallacharjcc know that he would he in such 
a fix at Balaramptir .■* In fact he had a 
fellow student in his Tol called Karlick. 
Kurtick ClhakraNarty's home was in Balamni- 
pur. rids K.iriick C^hakravarly had gone 
from Balaratnpur to Navadwip to .study for 
the Kavyaiiiiha tlegrcc at the Tol. 

Kartick had asked- Where do you come 
from, my friend ? 

Gour Bliattncbarjec had said—Mobarak- 
pur— 

—Where is that ? 

Gour Bhattaeharjce explained,—It is the 
birth place of Kirti Kavyalankar, District 
Nadia, police station Hanskhali—We belong 
to his preceptor’s family. 

Kartick liad exclaimed—Ob, then we 

fhould bow down and touch your feel. For 


India had very few such great philosopher- 
logicians. 

Gour Bhattacharjec had expressed sorrow 
and said- -That may be so ; but those 
conditions and times arc no longer there. 
.Nyayalankar’s family is extinct. And the 
preceptor’s family members are also not 
alive. Only myself and my uncle—uncle’s 
sons have turned out good for nothing ; they 
sit and smoke leaf cigarettes in the village 
Barwaritalu and when they feel like it, 
they go and try to catch fish from the shallow 
lakes near by. 'I’hcy feel that fulfils their 
life's ambition- • 

— Then why do you nol come over to our 
place. 

—Your place ? Where ? 

—B.alarampur. In the Twenty-Four 
Parganas— 

Kartick Ghakr.iv.iily had said that such 
a long time ago. Perhaps out of courtesy 
only. But the words were not erased from 
his mind even after he had returned from 
Navadwip back to Moharakpur. He had 
mentioned it a number of times to his uncle 
in course of conversations. He also discussed 
the matter with some well-to-do people 
of the village as a project. But no one 
showed much interest. Sanskrit ? Kavya- 
tiriha ? VS’hai good will it do to us by 
learning Sanskrit ? It will not help to fill the 
stomach. 

All worthless talk ! If the people belonging 
to the birthplace of the great and erudite 
Kirti Kavyalankar speak in that way, then one 
could hardly feel any affection for that locality. 

They all heard one day about his plans. 
Having heard they exclaimed in surprise— 
Balarampur ? Where on earth is Balaram- 
pur ? 

—It is the home country of my fellow 
student Kartick Chakkotti. We studied together 
for the Kavyatirtha degree at Navadwip ; 
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people know how to appreciate merit there, 
you know, they are not like you all— 

Holding on to that slender thread of 
acquaintence, Gour Bhallacharjce one day got 
into a bullock cart with hU wife and left 
Mob.irakpur. Starting on his journey after 
repeating the name of his goddess—Durga, 
Durga—several times. The railway station 
was about eight miles away over a long dirt 
track. Entraining there, straight on to 
Balarampur. But where was Karlick } Kartick 
Chakravariy ? He got Itis Kavyaliitha degree 
from Navadwij). Son of a Brahmin ? He 
had just got oir the train with his wife at 
Balarampur. 

A man told him on the road outside— 
Kartick Chcjkkotti Listen ; he docs tiot stay 
here any longer ! He has left home to settle 
down at Kasi. 

“ Then what is one to do ? 

It was a shameful situation ! Gi)ur 
Bhattacharjee beat his hand on his forehead 
at his own stupidity. 

For shame ! One should have written 
first before coming. It has been an act of 
great indiscretion to arrive suddenly at an 
unknown place with family. 


And his wife was there with him. 

Well, one must admit that the people of 
Balarampur were very good. They procured 
a passable shelter for them. Somewhere 
about tlie centre of the south area, a two 
roomed house. With a courtyard in front. 
A shed at one corner of the courtyard. That 
was to serve as a kitchen. And there was a 
pond in front. 

Shibani peeped out of a corner of her veil 
and had a look at the house. 

Slie said -IIow are we going to live in this ? 

(jrour Biiatfacharjee lost his temper. .Said 
—Why, this is far better than your Mobarak- 
pur. 

Shiiiani said—Water ? What arrangements 
for drinking water ? 

—Why, there is that pond which you can 
sec. Endless supply of water ! Fill your 
pitchers with water and dilnk ! There is a 
slight flavour of slime but that should not 
stand in your way. Did you have a pond in 
front of your house at Mobarakpur / You 
can drink as much water here as you like— 
there is no one to sitip yon — 

( To be Continued ) 


Durga— Consort of god Shiva ; Mashai—the word is added in the names of respected 
men ; .Saha—same as Shaw ; Bandit—A learned man ; Vndhistliira -The eldest of tlic fiva 
Pandava brotlicrs in the Mahabharat. 


Translated by—K. Cliaiterjce 
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Before tlie British era, India was never a 
coherent nation. TIte probaliility of being 
surlt arose only out of the circumstances crea¬ 
ted under British Rule. During the Mohamme¬ 
dan and ilie Hindu periods of Indian History 
there was iu> concept of Indian natiunaiism 
as such. India w.is essentially a land of 
numerons peoples ruled over by dynasties ; 
sometimes two <jr iiinre such communities were 
held together by an imperial dynasty within 
an empire on the same lines as in the “Holy 
Roman Empire”. 

Then two hundred years ago, from the 
time of the battle of Plassey, a totally strange 
race, lUHcrcni in complexion and appearance, 
in niannci's, outlonk and hai>its began to 
acc[uir(* gradual dominion over heterogeneous 
India. About hundred years from now, the 
process was complete and from that time the 
diUcrent peoples of India were placed in union 
under the common grind of the same alien 
overlordship. 

R<;sisiance to this ovcrhirdship then inevi¬ 
tably pointed to the necessity of a common 
front against the subjugator. Struggle against 
a common enemy, wlien long and sustained, 
welds peoples in a Ixnid of hrllow fetding. 
When the various Indian peoples faughl 
against a common foreign sulijugator, they 
aetjuired thereby a community of feeling as 
cotnradcs-in-arms in a common cause and this 
has been the chief cementing bond of union 
in .-4hc Republic that was born after the 
piarture of the British. Otherwise the 


various peoples of India would be very much 
the .same inter se as the various nationalities of 
Europe. 

Such was the background available for 
the construction of independent Imlia. After 
the British had left, several nationalities, each 
with their distinctive language and naiitmal 
features, were left with a common hope for a 
combined democratic regime. But a mixed 
national composition with sharp diflerence 
among peoples never suits a democracy. The 
unitary structure of state was therefore unsui¬ 
table in India. A federal structure was called 
for. Only a federation could reconcile the 
larger common needs with national or regional 
dillcrcnces. A federal system alone could 
combine central supremacy in regulating 
larger common interests with decentralisation 
of powers and provincial home rule in other 
matters. 

In other words, while the nationalities 
within India willingly surrendered their 
supremacy to a common Government in 
matters of general interests, they_wanted home- 
rule or self-government so far as their local 
or regional interests were concerned. They 
were quite willing to give up any idea of 
forming separate independent nation-states of 
their own hut they were not just prepared to 
surrender their respective national identities. 
They were quite happy to relegate themselves 
to the status of sub-nationalities merging into 
a great nation in the making. But all the 
same, it remained urgent, at least to start with, 
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that their distinct status should be formulated 
and respected in any project of federation. 

A good start was given towards pleasing 
the sentiments of the different nationalities 
thus to be turned into sub-nationalities when 
special recognition was given to their several 
languages in the Coastitution of the Federa¬ 
tion, Fourteen languages arc mentioned in 
the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution out 
of which twelve arc those sub-national langu¬ 
ages. There can be no dotibt that the 
sameness of language is among the strongest 
bonds that hold people together. There 
is little wonder in this because speech 
is not only an attribute which raises a human 
being from tiorj-hmnan level but is also 
invaluable ft)r the conduct of affairs of any 
association or organisation including the 
Government itself. 

Here, we must distinguish language from 
mere dialect. There is much misunderstan¬ 
ding on this point. Sameness of dialect is not 
necessary in malting a nationality. Every- 
wlicrc it is language wliirii created literature 
in whii;li the highest thoughts of a people 
arc preserved. A dialect does not make a 
literature. It is unfit to be used in Government 
communications. A dialect is iiotlujig more 
than a form, oricn a crude form, of the same 
language as used in particular local areas. 

Our leaders should have endeavoured 
from the outset to form a federation with 
nationalities in India as units. This was the 
promise—as recorded in the Motilal Nehru 
Report—given all along by the Congress 
during the times of struggle against the British 
domination. 

Only three things ought to have counted 
for a people to qualify as a national unit in 
such a federation—viability, language and 
geographical contiguity, in that order. People 
such as the Teiugus, the Malayalees, the 


Maharashtrians, the Gujratees and not least 
of course,—the Bengalees, speaking languages 
recognised in the Constitution and living as 
viable compact communities should have been 
at the outset given selPdetermination within 
the federal frame-work. In other words, our 
federal units should have been such compact 
communities as would be able, at least within 
a reasonable period to support themselves 
financially—not llkeNagaland—timidly conced¬ 
ed by Jawaliarlal Nehru, our laic Prime 
Minister,—in perpetual need of Central or 
Federal subsidy. 

The great thing to avoid bad blood was to 
concede from the start the right of such 
communities or stib-nationalilies to live a life 
of their own, unhampered by the Centre in 
matters of regional and sub-naii«}nal interests. 

One po'sihilily however, confronts a fede¬ 
ration of iiali(malilies envisaged above viz. 
that of an attitude of extraterritorial allegi¬ 
ance among isolated groups of people of one 
nationality sojijurning or living in the territo¬ 
ries of others, all wiiliin the same Federation. 
In any event, individuals and families of one 
nationality imisi visit or live in territories of 
other nationalities inside the federation and 
the rjueslion is wliether they would be justified 
in turnitig to their lif>me state or province for 
succour in case of difficulty. This ciueslion 
assumed prominence during the blood-curdling 
events in Assam in I960 and 1961. In distress 
the Bengalees of Assam, victims of unparalle¬ 
led persecution, looked to West Bengal for 
help and shelter. It was said by some 
critics that this meant that thenceforward 
when people of other ‘states’ or provinces 
residing in Bengal felt themselves in trouble, 
they would approach their respective home 
provinces and induce or compel them to 
intervene in West Bengal affairs. Thus 
Rajasthan Government would, it was said, 
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then Hcinand guaraiuccs fr(»m the West 
Benj'al Government for llte safety of ilu* 
Marwaris in Calcutta. Tlic Punjab (lovern* 
meni would tall for expl.aiiatioii from the 
West Hcn”al Govcniinent for any .illej*ecl (ILs- 
criininaticm against the Punjabi taxi or bus 
drivers. It w.ts predicted lU.il this oxlra- 
tcrrilfuial mentality would surely break up the 
country and lca<l to a civil war. In fact tlierc 
arc no Rajastli.mi or Patijabi enclaves in 
Heng.d. Nou Ben^.dees in Bens^.d are mainly 
here for inonc\ making. 

Kvidendy, the picture was drawn to mislead 
people. Lbuler the present Clonstilution llic 
(/overnment the Stales e.miu>t, and actually 
they have nevcT, ullctnptcd to intervene 
directly in the internal aflairs of one another. 
1 he utmost they have clone is to bring pressure 
of public opinion to bear «)n the Centre and 
on the “iruani” Stale in question in order 
to redress grievances. 

So far so good as to action on Government 
level, but it is no use denying di.tl the 
nictitalily t>f extra-territorial allegiance within 
India exists among ns Indians on a province- 
wise or «»n a Slate-wisc bicsis. 

It is sad to rellcct that this nieiitalily has 
been nurtured among our pec»ples duritig the 
years after fndepc'iidcnce by the despicable 
manoeuvciing systematically resorted to by 
some leader* at the very top. They knew 
perfectly well that prcnincial tialtonalism 
based on linguistic aflinily was loo real in 
India to be by-p.asscd. Still they would 
procrastinate and belittle the popular craving 
for readjustment of Stale boundaries—so that 
the homelands of the various Indian nationa¬ 
lities arc properly pul ou the map of India,— 
and this very obduracy on their part kept 
alive feelings of nuitunl exclusiveness among 
the national groups. 

More criminal on the part ofthc loprankers 


among the leaders in India has been their 
habit of unfair discrinimation between one 
linguistic group and another. This tended 
l<j destn)y the atmosphere of congeniality 
among dilfcreut Indian peoples. Instances of 
partiality of a despicable type were not few 
and aroused liitrcr jealousies among people 
of one Indian nationality against another. 
Vested interests were placale<l at the cost of 
that generous sense of content among peoples 
^vlncll would come froin fair dealings and 
which was essential for the proniotioti of love 
of the c(nniiry at laige. The ufl-iTpcatcd 
call from leaders emilicddrd in power for 
giving the first place to the interests of India 
as a whole was [latently insincere —a sheer 
hypocrisy to which people reacted by greater 
provincialism. ‘‘For the Pharisees try to clear 
only the outside of the cup and the platter, 
init within they are full of cxloiiion and 
excess”. 

If for example, tlic Bengalees in the 
Brahmaputra valley of Assam wore instilled, 
tormented, robbed, outraged, ruined ami 
tnuidcred with (ioveninient tif Assam simply 
looking on and if the Central Government 
with all its jiowcrs would not interfere, what 
could tlie poor victims of persecution do but 
try to .seek refuge in a State where people 
were close to them in language and shared 
their own culture and so would understand 
and sympathise with them and try to help 
them 

This happened in I960 and 1961. Actually, 
it was because of a certain callousness towards 
tlic Bengalees in other States, experienced on 
diverse occasions in the past, that West Bengal 
Government had to concern itself alone with 
the fate of the Bengalees in Assam at those 
limes and was just not in a position to refuse 
the entrance of streams of refugees from the 
ghastly horrors of Assam. Bengalees would 
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never cease to contrast Delhi’s comparative 
indifference to their distress in those times 
with the concern of the Central Government 
when the A.ssamces attempted to ill-treat the 
Marwaris similary in 1967. Similarly in 1950, 
when the Bengali refugees from newly created 
Pakistan were dying in thousands in Assam— 
this time from starvation and epidemic, the 
Assamese Ciovernment was un-coneerned and 
the miserahlc refugees had perforce to look 
to West Bengal for the succour they obtained. 

In reality, (he protagonists of lingnistie 
states had no ultimate intentions towards 
centrifiigalism ; they had a gradual hut even¬ 
tual emergence of a compact Indian nation- 
liood in mind. Lbihesitalingly they advocated 
surrender by the component units of all 
powers relating to common interests in the 
Indian suhconiincnl absolutely to the Onirc. 
For purposes of co-ordination and symetry 
they would not also grudge Central control 
over even certain matters of regional iiitcicsls. 
If necessary they would even go to (lie length 
of making the provinces or the “States” 
almost sinecures in matters of power because 
they knew that the chief thing was only to 
please the sense of national pride among 
the various Indian nationalities by giving 
them a formal and equal place as units of 
the federation. They realised that national 
feeling being a matter of sentiment aiul pride 
is satisfied if a respectable status is given to 
the nationality concerned, though such 
nationalities may not individually possess any 
actual power in the federation composed by 
them. Is not the position of a reigning King 
or a President a vital one, even if the King 
or the President has no dc facto power to 
govern ? 

If the advocates of “Linguistic States” in 
the federation of India had their way, they 
would have adopted conditions to popular 
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psychology and planned the boundaries of 
the federating units carefully from the start 
on nationalistic lines ; the Indian nationalities 
would then have willingly consented to be 
relegated into the position of sub-nationalities 
in order to have tlic privilege to be integrated 
in a strong and great nation of Indians which 
their hapjiy co-cxistcncc would evolve into a 
well-knit pei-feeiion—so mucli so that in God’s 
good time even sub-national (iiffVrcnces would 
wither away in congeniality, mutual trust 
and goodwill and only a noble super-nation 
would be left. 

But this consummation has been retarded 
to a great extent by the ruling caucuses at 
the maierial times—they varillated, intrigued, 
obstructed and delayed the formation of 
suli-national Slates on normal lines, played 
one national group against another—all these 
to protect or furllior (heir own vested 
interests or from motives of vain personal 
preferences. 

At the time of die departure of the British, 
people were genenms towards each other 
and jubilant at the end of the age-old 
bondage. If the existence of the different 
nationalities of India w'ere given recognition 
on. for example, a plan imlicated by the 
Kighih Sclieduie to the Clonstitution—they 
would be something like 14 in immbcr—and 
if boundaries of states were drawn and re¬ 
arranged on the basis of the respertive habitat 
of those nationalities, a solid foundation would 
have been laid for a great federal union. A 
firm policy would have had to be taken to 
find out sucli boundaries with the aid of a 
careful census under Central surveillance, Imt 
the task once accomplished would have been 
a testimony for ages. It is a deep-seated urge 
among men to have their national boundaries 
recognised, and with that ui^c satisfied along 
with the promise of being gradually blended 
into a grand united nation before them, the 
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Indian nationalities would have made 
not only stable but exemplary units of a 
federal ion. 

Bui the late Jawaharlal Nehru,- and Itis 
associates, were dpvoi<l of irnat>ination and the 
faculty of correct jiidtjernent. They not only 
shilly-shallied l>ut obstructed tliis most bene¬ 
ficent <levelo()nu’nt. 'I'hcir prejudices and 
bias Cf)upled uiili their blundering obduracy 
worked against the coherent lilting in of the 
frustrated natifjnalitics who when newly freed 
were eager to combine under a perinanem 
constitution. They let the psychological 
moment foi building a composite nation pass, 
their intrigues and delays marring the peri(»cl 
of spontaneous roidialiiy that comes to peoples 
after liberulion. They allowed the anti-social 
and ajiti-iuiiionai vested interests to crystallise, 
the regional bickerings to grow and fissiparous 
tendencies to appear in political India. I'oday 
there is no dearth of national groups wantingor 
wailing to Ijreak away from the Indian Union. 
It is thus loo kite in tiie day to bewail <!xira- 
Icrriioiiality now. 

If we had le.ulcis of f.nih and courage— 
even just f)f good faith, our India could be 
made into an in<leslructiblc national union of 
inde.sirurti!)lc sub-national sialt.'s. until f)f 
course in a gradual process of evolution, the 
sub-natioualiiics themselves volunuirily chose 
to merge their national identitv <;<unplctely 
ill a greater nationhood. But now tliis pros- 
petthas receded; the sins and blunders of 
our leaders have been far too mail)’ and 
the onthusiasin for India as a whole has 
flagged, 

A successful federation of Indian Nationa¬ 
lities promised ta be a grander spectacle than 
the United Stales of America ; here several 
distinci nationalities would have coinliined 
equally in a federation to evolve a glorious 
blend while in America the process has been 
thatjAqjf only supplementing the nucleus of 

'’xJ- 


English settlers there with immigrants from 
the rest of the British Isles and from Europe. 
India would then have been the advance 
model of world federation. Unfortunately 
however, the authorities here thought fit as 
stated above, to oppose the natural urge of 
a nationality for recognition being granted 
to hs home-land and instead of scientifically 
planning the homelands with the aid of care¬ 
fully prepare! language statistics, waited for 
violent mass upsurges in diflereni parts of 
the country to be goaded to make 
•‘concessions”. Our erstwhile fashionable 
Prime Minister, the laic Jawaharlal Nehru 
was mainly responsible fur evolving this policy 
of parrying mere reason and yielding to 
threats, riots and rowdisin instead • in short, 
yielding only to argmnentum ad baculinutn 
—and much of the vast volume not only of 
blooflshed but also of bad blood among 
peoples of diflerent provinces cannot but be 
attril)ute<l to him. 

What has happened in our country ? 
Biharees were encouraged by the Uentre to 
resist f>bstinaiely .luy border readjustment in 
the South-Eastern regions of Bihar, knowing 
fully well that those regions were inhabited 
by Bengalees ami Oriyas and should in all 
justice go to West Bengal and Orissa. An 
impossible agglomeration of nationalities was 
obsliuateiy persisted with in Hyderabad Stale 
for years at tlic itislance of our the then ruling 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, till at last 
public opinion prevailed upon a statutory 
enquiry commission to recommend the 
dissolution of that unnatural State. Separa¬ 
tion of Andhra from the lamil country had 
to be forced by riots and bloodshed after a 
martyr of the Ciandhian creed was callously 
sacriliced in a slow lingering death, while 
States of Oujrat and Maharashtra came into 
being when mass murders by the Police did 
not suflice to put down popular aspirations. 
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For the bad blood that they created among 
he Indian peoples posterity will specially 
curse the powerful coterie which controlled 
the destiny of India under the late Jawaharlal 
Nehru. They might have averted the ill 
feelings and the clashes between' the Tamils 
and the Telugus, between the Gujralis and 
the Marathas—they were the men who 
deliberately kept up conditions of hatred 
between the Bengalees and the Oriyas on one 
side and the Biharecs on the other. Their 
treatment of the national fiiiesiion, of popular 
urges had been maliciously unfair-setting up 
one imiionaiity against arujtlier so much so 
that even in places where after mass 
upsurges and much loss of blood'pcople got 
their legitimate <iemands fulfilled, bitter 
memories of the mean partisanship of the 
Centre lingered. 

I'lic task before India is to outlive the 
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damages inflicted by Nehru and the circle of 
people that surrounded him. 

Some hopeful indications are there. The 

problem of sub-national demands in Assam 
has been solved to a great extent by the crea¬ 
tion of Meghalaya, the homeland of the hill 
people who do not speak Assamiy.a. NEFA 
or Arunachal is also being drawn away from 
the influence of Assam. Tripura and Manipur 
will be gis'en full Slate hood. It remains for 
Kacliar of the Surma Valley to be freed from 
the Asamiya speaking people of Brahmupulra 
Valley whe^sc majority tlominalion amounts 

almr»si lo tyrnmiy. If it is Joined to Tripura 
on linguistic principles it will be a fine com- 

liiiiation of two Bengali-speaking peoples and 

an era of contentment and of prosperity will 
open for bnili. 

Let us see whether the Authorities will 
take the course of prudence on a firmly laid 
down policy or follow a policy of drift. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF BHUVANESVARA 

ADRIS BANERJI 


Khuv;uiO':v:ir;\ is one of the finest gifts of 
am-ient C)riss.tns, iinrhalled even l>y Sanchi; 
KIiajutAlio, Clhiitorgarli and Girnar, due to 
varied age, categories f)f inominicnls and 
style. Yet. the existing literature does little 
justice to the ge<»graphical, economic and 
social contexts, which producctl this iinique 
phenomenon. The historians, tltc archaeologists 
and art critics have been busy defiuiitg the 
chronology, the style and aesthetics of these 
nionuincnts. Due to the abseixe of the 
missing links or gaps in the series, the origins 
and development have been far from clarified 
and the cultural phenomenon remaias unclari- 
fied e.xcept by Dr. K. C\ Panigrahi. The lost 
canon of arcliilcclurc was edited by N. K. 
Bose decades ago. 

The number of temples at Bhuvanesvara 
run easily to triple figures, if every fane that 
now exists and those which have disiippeare<l 
arc added, which had once sltjod on its broad 
smiling bosom, with <uitcn»ps of lateritc then 
more abiuidanl, now denuded to meet the 
growing needs of its inhabitants. In old times, 
they were needed to make defences and erect 
beautiful jialaccs {prasados) of their divinitie.s. 
Now however, the tf»tal amount of the elite 
do not go beyond f{)rty. Whether the visitor 
approaches it from the north cast, that is 
CalcuUa or from the soutli that is Madras— 
Waltair side, one meets with fiat alluvial plains, 
with iiills looking blue here and there due to 
in fr | |g^Q n ; in the ever receding horizon, 
fj^^^kddy fields, cut up by broad rivers 


wl)i< h often flood (hem when in spate. TIic 
princip.al building material for the rich and 
poor .alike was the latcrite. In ancient days 
the greater pcit tion of this area must have been 
covered by forests, which have miw completely 
disappeared. 

'Die details of the topography are well 
known. Bhuvanesvara is a place wliich has 
the unique disliiicliou of having monuments 
trom the very dawn of the historical period 
to the post independence city of New 
Bhuvanesvara. At Dliauli, five miles south 
of Lingaraja temple, we h.ave the immortal 
edicts of Emperor Asoka, including the special 
Kalinga edicts. It was this country, the 
conquest of which ushered in the dusk of 
Mauryan Imperialism. It has the forepart 
of an Elephant carved out cjf virgin rock. I 
have a fond hope that someday the banks 
of the Daya, which flows between 
Bhuvanesvara and Dhauli, would likely yield 
stone tools of tlic old stone age. Next is 
the fortified town of Sisupalgarh, whose 
sequence of occupation goes l)ack to the 3rd 
century B. C. Its identification with Tosali 
is still a moot point. Then comes the cele¬ 
brated Jaina monastic caves at Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri. It has the celebrated 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavcla. The 
earliest established religion of Orissa was 
undoubtedly Jainism, followed by Buddhism. 
The style of the reliefs and friezes have all 
the qualities of the ‘Demotic’ school, already 
known to exist from Begram in Afghanistan 
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to Amaravati in the Krishna valley. They 
are more mature than Bharhut and Sanchi, 
remarkable for love of significant forms and 
devoted to the synoptic method of story 
telling. 

Then follows a ‘Dark Age’, thougli 
Sisupalgarh continued to lloiirish. External 
commercial intercourse with the Roman 
empire cither through Arikaincdu or the port 
which is reported to lie buried under the 
aanduncs of Konaraka is indicated. In the 
7th ctr 8tli century A. D., afier the disappea¬ 
rance of Sasankn, his fciulalory house of 
Sailodbhavas erect <‘d the Parasurairicsvara 
temple. Temple building went on tinabatcd 
during the ride of the Bbaum.T-Karas, Wbeiv 
late R. 1). B.inorji anil II. K. Mehlab compi¬ 
led their liistoiy of Orissa llicir plastic activity 
hail not been well defined. But this hiatus 
has now been filled by Banigraln'. .Aboriginal 
in origin (B. Misra—Orissa Linder the Bhauma 
Kings, pp.80 ff), they were devotees of 
Mahayanu Buddhism. In many respects they 
were the Orissaii prototypes of Pialiharas 
and share (he sanie jnolilVralion of monu¬ 
ments. Their conliibulion in the making of 
the temple city of Orissa is considerable. '1 heir 
sculptures like those of Osian, Mandor, Badoli 
betray a fond admiration of (Jnpta classicism, 
marked by an inclination for volume, the 
factor tlial distinguishes the works of Cimabue 
and Giotto. 

The Bhauinas were followed by the 
Somavamsis, in whose time the temple of 
Bramhesvara and the hypathcral temples at 
Hirapur were erected. Erection of temples 
gathered momentum under the Eastern Ganga 
Kings. The former Kirttivasa, alleged to 
have been founded by Sasanka, was rc-built 
as the present Lingaraja, Ananla Vasudeva, 
Meghesvara ; the Jagannatha temple at Puri 
and Konaraka were their other foundations. 


The rococo was reached in the time of the 
Gajapatis, who embraced Nco-Yaishnavism 
and the Gaudiya type of temples, that is 
Bengali hut shaped style, appears in Orissa. 
Tlie oldest of these is jhe Rasika Raya temple 
in Mayurabhanja district. 

The materials were uniformly lateritc, with 
one or two exceptions, like Muktesvara. 
During iny visit to Bhuvanesvara in 1965 and 
1966 I found lateritc blocks being used by 
the lower miildie class people for their homes. 
I'or sculptures another variety called ‘Khude- 
lilc’ was utilised. The quarries according 
to the law were state properties. Therefore, 
their -easy and economic utilisation is appre¬ 
ciable. But what about the financial resources 
behind this mass of erections which must 
have been imnumse ! Wiial were its sources ? 

Bhuvanesvara area was famous for its 
fertility. We may add to it tlie whole of tlie 
Maiiauadi valley. But mere land revenue 
and tributes from feudatory' or vassal states 
do not seem to be sufiicient. There are 
grounds to believe that trade botlt overland 
and seaborne were great provenders. The 
find of newly minted Roman coins by Carlyle 
in the I9tii cejitiiry in Singhblium district is 
an indicalion of routc.s followed by sarthavabas 
from 'Jamralipti or from Dantapura and 
Kalingapattanam towards Magadha and 
Siilima. The long scacoasls on which the 
breakers now thunder from the Bay of Bengal 
must have had ports and harbours apart from 
the two already mentioned. The absence of any 
ruins near Konarak is well known. But N. K. 
Bose suggested existence of bricks structures 
below the sandbanks of the place. This has 
yet to he proved. If they do discover thc.se then 
there is an instance of small seaport from 
whichsmall Indian ships could go to South Ea.st 
Asia or pons in Ea.stcrn or Southern India like 
Arikamedu, hugging the coast. The find of 
coins of Romano Hellenistic types at Sisupal- 
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garh is another kind of evidence. A source 
of revenue from this head can be presumed. 
To this must be added the system of forced 
labour by slaves and war prisoners. The only 
expense was possibly for the stone cutters and 
sculptors, who received these wages in kind 
or cash. Enlightened despotism had several 
means to carry out their projects, sanctioned 
by usage and custom, which arc not available 
to democratic governments. When the truth 
about (he tragedy, that has been enacted 
behind the Iron curtain in I.ob Nor and 
Tibet to usher in a nuclear age in China, 
comes out, the world will probably be 
horrified about the slave labour involved 
in it. 

The total areas of each temple, including 
the maodapas, ardhamandapas call for notice 
except the gigantic Lingaraja and Jagannatha. 
At Bhuvanesvara, notwithstanding the paens 
of praise deservedly given by Bishan Svarup, 
M. M. Gangoly, R. D. Banerji, Stella 
Kramrisch and others, the area of each is 
indeed small. Sometime they were extended 
by multiplication of the porches ; even then 
the total floor area did not provide for vast 
assemblages. For example at Muktesvara, 
Vaital Deul, Parsuramesvara, Rajarani etc. 
Even the Ananta Vasudeva with its two 
msndapas, sandwiched l^etwccn others, the 
Lingaraja with its spacious compound tilled 
with minor shrines leaving aside small ones 
like Chitrakarini, Bramhesvara, Svapnajale- 
svara etc., do not provide for even minor 
gatherings on festival days. 

Yet, religious discourses like katha, reading 
of the Epics or the Puranas, musical parties 
(Miajans) and ritual dance performances of 
Devadasis, must have taken place; but 
possibly they were not open to general mass. 
Or they witnessed from outside the temple 
preo^cts, the spaces which have been built 
updtUx^ That dance was an essential part of 


ritual and contemporary social cycle, is evident 
from the applied sculptures, full of rhythmic 
linearism. That almost all the female figures 
(Kanyas), even male figures, as we find from 
the sculptured grille at Kapilcsvara, arc in 
dancing poses is undoubted. In fact, ancient 
Indian dance and music at its best and in 
their most elaborate fashion are found in the 
shrines of Orissa. Tliis is as it should bCi 
Because, throughout the length and breadth 
of India folk tales, dance and music are 
lyrically presented through the media of 
mallets, chisels and paint brushes. The 
population unlike their modern descendants, 
dealt with great mctJiphysical questions in a 
popular way, instead of stabbing each other 
on materialistic grounds. And, since sculpture 
gives concrete forms to the identical moods 
by which the masses solved mystical problems 
in their folk poems, passion plays that spring 
from the heart of the population, not yet 
spoilt by industrialism, were very popular. 
Because, a visit to the temple will not be 
merely a devout mission, but an educative 
intellectual experience of extreme psychologi¬ 
cal value. AH these, however, lead to one 
conclusion : that these places of worship were 
built primarily for the court and few favoured 
patricians and leaders of sects and orders 
engaged in esoteric practices. The vast 
concourse of thousands or millions seem to 
have been unknown to the architects and 
engineers, who did not provide for them in 
their designs like the Christain Cathedrals or 
cathedral cities of Jains with their vast 
chaturmufcba temples. 

Bhuvanesvara, it mast be underlined, 
neither marks the commencement nor the 
end of milleniums-old architectural or 
plastic activities. Though it dimly indicates 
possible origins, evolution, development of 
classic and finally rococo in the valleys of 
MahanadI, Rishikulya and L>anguUya riven* 
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It conserves for us specimens of different 
ages and periods ; something like pedestals 
and show cases in a museum gallery. In so 
doing, they have left a mass of evidence 
to be garnered for evaluating the cultural 
background and economic structure that gave 
birth to them. 

COIFFURE 

As far as social aspects are concerned, 
let us start with the hair styles on the 
heads. The art of hair dressing was culti* 
vated by both the sexes. Sculpture and 
painting being our only sources about ancient 
India, Bharata’s Natyasastra clarifies dilTerent 
hair styles in different regions. The Mathura 
and Gandhara sciilplures arc rich in infor¬ 
mation, and if those found on terracotta 
figurines arc added wc have an uliimitcd 
evidence. Generally the men had their 
hair tied in a knot at the lop of their crf>wn. 
A tradition which survived at Bhuvanesvara 
from C. 7ih century A. 1). The variety of 
coiffure in Gupta age is overwhelming, the 
most favourite being for man to wear them 
in wiglike fashion. The hair of dvarapalo 
of the Sisiresvara temple shows that it was 
known at Bhuvanesvara. 

It would be worthwhile to pay some 
attention to the mukatas or coronets or 
chaplets which were a source of great income 
to Indians from the luxurious habits of 
patrician ladies of Rome-. The sculptures 
at Bhuvanesvara fully corroborate their 
popularity at home. In the dancing grille 
of Kapilesvara temple three distinct varieties 
arc met with. Two other types arc met 
with in the grille of the same type of the 
Parasuramesvara temple. Others supply 
about 30 varieties of 'jata and Karandda- 
mukatas. 

The hair was generally parted in the 


middle irrespective of sex. Churoa kuntala 
was a favourite style. Others were :— 

1} The hair was combed back and bound 
in a knot on the head as already noted. The 
image of Karttikeya on Parasuramesvara 
has this sikha style. The female figures 
are distinguished by love for wearing flowers, 
ornaments and arrangement of the hair. 
Along with chaplets, tiaras were known. 

2) The hair after being combed by 
women were tied in a neat bun. The Alasa— 
Kanya (the lady looking at the mirror) has 
it coiled at the hack. It is found in the 
Kajarani temple. Another Alasa Kanya of 
the same type, with one leg up, the lady 
feeding the child, the female with her second 
finger on the lower lip, have this style. 

3) The hair is bound in a top knot, 
lied by a band or ends of the hair as we 
find in the female figure of a dampati couple 
on the Vaitala Deul. 

4) The men also shared this particular 
style. 

5) The two female companions of Ganga 
on the Parasuramesvara temple, have looped 
and knotted hair at the back of the head 
combed straight. 

6) A female divinity of V'^aital Deul has 
her hair done in spiral form on the crown 
of her head. 

COSTUME 

Tlic uniform wearing apparel at 
Bhuvanesvara for males were dhoti (loin 
cloths) and dupattas (chadars). The ladies 
with few exceptions wear Sari. The dancers 
of the grille on Kapilesvara temple, 
Parasuramesvara temple, the Dampati figures 
on Vaitala Deul, the Kiebakas (Dwarfs) on 
either side of the Kirttimokba of Muktesvara 
and Karttikeya of Parasuramesvra wear a 
short loin cloth (two and half cubits in length) 
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which used lo be called amochis, forty 
years ago in I'tiara Pradesn. 

The images of Naga and Dvarapalas of 
the Sisiri'svnra temple have sliori pants called 

Kachch or janghiya. 

The women arc fouinl invariably with 
Sari, sometimes plain and somelinies (lowered, 
but no choli or jacket to cover the upper 
part of their bodies. But the quality of 
material naturally can not be determined. 
The lady looking at a Mirror on Rajarani 
temple wears a short Sari, like Santal 
women, the hems of the cloth leaving 
hare tne full rounded legs. .\t l.ingaraja 
tetnple it comes sliglitly helow llie knee. 

ORNAMENTS 

Amongst the examples (jf lapidarist’s 
art are found, Nupura Mckhala (girdles), 


Kankana (bracelets), Ketaka or Churis, 
chakra and paira kundalas, sismag, tika, 
sinihi, nose pins Kara, Kanthahara, Ananta 

and Valayas etc. 

ARMS 

Straight Swords, Lances, Bows and Arrows. 

Writing hoards and pen are also seen. 

A thorough and exhaustive account of 
the social economic aspects of Orissa sculp¬ 
tures ar«r likely to fill tonics. Here a brief 
survey has been attempted, with the hope, 
that my unfulfilled desire will be taken up 
by sonic one younger. 

1. Arts Asialiques, Tome 4, Fascules 4, 
(1957), pp. 27Sfr. 

2. SclioIT—Periplus on Erythrean Sea, 

p. 19J. 




ECONOMIC philosophy OF RABINDRANATH 

DR. A. K. SUR 


Of the economic philosophy of Rabindra- 
nalh, less has been published. It is not so 
well known that as an economic seer 
Rabindranath towered above most of the 
economic thinkers of his day. His economic 
thinkiiii{ was indeed so rich in truth that if 
he was not a poet and artist, lie would have 
had certainly his recognition as a great 
economic prophet of his country. He rea¬ 
lized the trutli about the poverty and stagna¬ 
tion of his country quite early in his life, when 
he was deputed by his kins to manage the 
family zemindari at Silaida and Patisar. He 
said that while he was there he first came 
into intimate contact with village life. He 
wrote : “At that time it seemed to me to 
he a matter of shame that I carry on the 
business of zatnindari, keeping myself engaged 
all the wiiile in looking after income unci 
expenditure, thus busying myself with the 
preoccupation of a businessman. From that 
time onward I constantly strived to liberate 
the mind of the rural man so that he cun lake 
his own responsibility.” lie discovered that 
the soul of India was in the village, and as 
such if poverty and stagruation were i«> be 
driven away from this land of ours, it must 
come through bettering the destiny of the 
rural man. Earlier he had experience of a 
different kind of economic contacts. By 
inheritance he must have had disgust for the 
commercial life of the city. His grand-fatlicr 
was the most prominent businessman of his 
time in Calcutta, The failure of the firm 
after a brilliant phase of prosperity, must 
have left the family disillusioned about 
commercial avocation. But while the family 
scratched merely the surfaee of it, the 


poet who heard about it, must have pondered 
deeply and realized the truth of it, which 
in later times he expressed in his writings. 
Another family tradition that the poet 
must have had as a background to work 
on, was the intense nationalism of his father 
and his elder brother Jyotirindranath, This 
loo, on later occassions he expressed in his 
writings. 

A realistic economic thinker 

That his heart truly ached for the village 
and the amelioration of tiic village folks, 
he expressed in writing many a time during 
his life. But his true role as a realistic 
economist becomes clear when he gives out 
plans for the uplift of tlic village life. In 
these writings we discfiver for the first lime 
a fervent ple.i for integrated development 
of e< onoinii life. Said he : “The people’s 
welfare is an amalgam of several ingredients. 
'I'o take one of them by itself cannot do much 
g(jod. Health, recreation and activity of 
tlie body and mind -ilirt>wn together in one 
combination, they make the picture complete.” 
His famous discourse on Swaraj showed how 
deeply he liatl thought over the matter of 
welfare of his fellow beings. He was quite 
candid about it, and felt no scruple to let 
even Gandhiji know his mind about the 
economics of the spinning wheel. “Simply 
by turning the Gharkha, weaving home spun 
yarn and holding grave discourses, wc shall 
not Ijc able to project the realization of what 
swaraj means.” “If swaraj comes to us in 
the semblance of mere home-spun yarn it 
would, likewise be intolerable. Conceivably, 
a man of Mahatma Gandhi’s calibre, comman- 
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ding immense faith in his individual greatness, 
could succeed for a lime in making some of 
our people accept the uninspiring prospect— 
to obey him is an end in itself. To me, 
however, it seems that such a state of mind 
is not helpful for attaining swaraj." “Poverty 
may be somewhat mitigated if all our country¬ 
men begin to spin thread : that will not 
mean the attainment of swaruj though. So 
what ? The increase of national wealth is 
surely no small thing for a poverty-haunted 
land. It would mean a great deal if our 
cultivators wlio let their time go waste engaged 
themselves in productive work. Tlie lucrative 
use of the surplus lime is of prime importance.’ 
Again he sai<l : “One of the liurdlcs of 
swaraj will be removed when our cultivators 
employ their leisure in productive oecaipation. 
Our leaders will liavc to think out ways and 
means by which that spare lime may be 
used to the licsl advantage. And it is not 
obvious that such an advantage is best securc«i 
in the line of cultivation itself?” “To till 
the s<til is for liiin the line of least 
strain.” 

Basis of Tagore’s economic philosophy 

Tagore’s economic philosophy rested on 
his belief in the value of self-determination, 
“jr the people of even <me Indian village 
make the village their own re-creation, the 
first long step towards the solving of the 
problem would have been taken.” “Behind 
the abject poverty of our country is the fact 
that we keep ourselves segregated, trying to 
bear all our heavy burdens by ourselves. In 
Europe when the steam engine came, many 
handicraft workers were thrown out of 
employment—how could the bare hands of 
individuals challenge the machine ? But the 
people of Europe think for another in a crisis 
—where civilization is a powerful force, fellow 
feeling must be intense. The realization 
b^^an to grow that combined efforts of the 


people could be their strength and their 
capital.” That is why all his life Tagore 
was an earnest advocate of co-operation and 
co-operative system. He made it clear that 
if the productivity of the cultivators is to be 
increased, then this is to be achieved with 
the help of machines. Machines cost money, 
and for individual farmers it would be hard 
to find it. But if fifty farmers combine to do 
farming on co-operative principles, then 
the combined resources of all would help 
them to buy the necessary machine. Said 
lie ; “This combitiatioii of many people lo 
earn a living is known in Europe as the co¬ 
operative system. It is by this system that 
our country can be rescued from its age-long 
p<;verty and stagnation.” 

Interaction of towns and villages 

Tagore did not, of course, minimize the 
importance of towns and cities. “In their 
natural state—that is, when the community 
does not incline loo much to one side—the 
village and the town have harmonious inter¬ 
actions. r'ruin the one flow food and health 
and fellow-feeling. From the other return 
gifts of wealth, knowledge and energy.” But 
ho deplored the present state of things, in 
which the city has become supreme and the 
village a slave. “All opportunities, ail 
advantages, all that is needed for the enjoy¬ 
ment of life pile up in (he city ; the village 
simply slaves to provide food and just manages 
somehow to exist.” “All civilization is now 
a parasite of wealth. It is not merely the 
earning of money, the worship of money is 
dominant. 'I'he false gods destroy the 
goodness in man. Never before was man such 
a great enemy of man ; for nothing can be 
more cruel, more iniquitous than this gold 
hunger.” So did it lead to the destruction 
of the city-centred civilizations of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 
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Labour power—the real capital 

Said he : It is by collecting in their own 
hands the working capacity of many people 
that the rich attain their position. The 
Capital is the combined labour power of many 
people and it hoss taken concrete shape in 
wealth. That labour power is the real capital 
the power inherent in every worker. If they 
can say, “We shall combine our strength”, 
their real capital will be in their own hands. 
Those who Jack the capacity to unite must 
of necessity suffer. They can gain no perma¬ 
nent benefit by abusing others or by robbing 
them. We must, therefore, try to combine all 
our labour power and thereby gain eronomic 
benefits to be shared by all. Tliat is the co¬ 
operative principle. It is this principle which 
has made man great in knowledge and given 
a moral basis, to his conduct of practical 
affairs. Where it is lacking, there is suffering, 
malice, falsity, barbarity and strife.” It is 
not the rich but the poor who must rescue 
society from the crushing weight of great 
wealth. The building of an entrance to the 
heavily barred economic field must He in their 
hands. The w'cakness of the poor has so 
long kept civilization weak and incomplete ; 
they must set this right by the conquest of 
power.” But when Tagore spoke of tlie 
conquest of power he did not mean conquest 
by the non-cconomic weapon of ‘force’. Said 
he: “I do not believe that inequality in 


wealth can ever be completely removed by 
force. The disparity inherent in man is sure 
to assert itself. As in the world of nature so 
in the world of man complete uniformity 
paralyzes initiative and makes the intellect 
idle. But excessive unevenness is equally bad, 
since it greatly hinders the development of 
social contact amongst people by the creation 
of distance between them.” He pointed out 
that “every man is entitled to adequate wages 
and leisure. To have only the barest means 
of living is an insult. The dignity of civilized 
living rests today on a chosen few, maintained 
by ilic unwilling labour of many. Vast masses 
of people deprived of education, liealth and 
the means of cnjtjymcnt, are doomed to exist 
as dullaids.” He, therefore urged that “the 
masses must now develop their own inherent 
strength—that will be of more permanent 
worth.” Again and again he reminded his 
countrymen that this development of inherent 
strength must come through self-determination 
and mutual aid. “If the Indian economy is 
based once more on co-operation, the villages 
which are the nurseries of our civilization will 
l)C vitalized and the whole country will gain 
a new life.” Ilis earnest prayer was that 
“the liberation of wealth, its redistribution 
be carried on in this country to the fullest 
extent, so th.af, through the united efforts 
of all the people, the goddess of food 

an<l plenty he firmly enthroned for all time to 
come.*' 
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N. KAMARAJU PANIULU 


Wiih the away ol' Dr. Ram 

Manohar T.oliia al llic pr^malurr of 

fifty-seven on twcllU October, 1967, al)ou( 
three years ai<<). Imlia lost one of Its possumaie 
fighters against every form of injustice ; a 
great inlellci l who brought to the socialist 
niovciiu-iu. a iVeedom from obsessive dicta of 
other leaders' doettines ; an micoinpromising 
socialist who kept liis Hame of idealism burning 
bright and refused to be lined by the attrac¬ 
tions of ofliee to swerve from his ideals ; a 
many facetctl personality with almost encyclo¬ 
paedic diinciisious of intellect ; au .mc.mpro- 
inislug iiidivi.luaUsi and a democrat who was 
inioleiani of the inertia of the Indian society 
in whidi c.hange was long over due ; a Samson 
pulling out the pillars of an edifice that was 
housing fonnplion, inelHciency, and social 
stagnation ; a true seivaiu of the masses who 
dedicated liis uhole life to the common man’s 
cause, to the laiisc of the backward classes, 
the down troildcii underdog of .society, 
eijuality of wonuai and to the Indian socialist 
moveiucul. The socialist inovcmcni in the 
country has lost .t dynamir learhr who 
tirelessly worked for social iraiisfoi mation of 
the country and for socialism. I he left demo¬ 
cratic forces liavc been dc{>ri\ed ol a crusader. 
His death had created a great void among the 
ranks of the opposition Icailciship in the 

country. 

Dr. Ram Manohar Loliia was an uncom¬ 
promising fighter against injustice and exploi¬ 
tation and a true friend of the poor, and the 
.^®|M-csscd, a rebel who wanted to destroy an 
socio-economic order so that a new 


aiul just order could he ushered in its place. 
Dr. Luhia ncv'cr wished for any earthly posse¬ 
ssions for himself. Acitarya Kripalani rightly 
pointed out whole paying glowing tributes to 
Dr. Ram Manohar I-ohia that -•‘afUT inde¬ 
pendence the fervour of many a former revolu¬ 
tionary had cooletl ofl'and ihe.y had engaged 
themselves in making fortunes for themselves. 
Dr. Ram .Manohar Lohia remained a revolu¬ 
tionary to the last.” He was never after pelf 
or power. He rebelled against all sorts of 
political and social injustice wherever he 
went, let it be T’. S. A. or (»oa. His slicngth 
and hold on tiie people lay in his total eltace- 
ment of selfishness. India was deprived of one 
of its few national Icadei.s with a clear vision 
and guiding hand in the crucial era of sucia- 
lisiic trausfoi mation ; a colouriul personality 
and a tireless crusader for justice, for the poor, 
a true democrat who brought the message of 
socialism to the peasants. Dr. Lohia believed 
that the emancipation of India meant emanci¬ 
pation of the peasantry and the clue to this 
emancipaiion lay in socialism. lo him 
democracy was not only a pillar of society, 
but a way of life and a posture of the spirit 
too. He asked in one of his talks, the young 
socialists of Benares Hindu University in 1946 
“How democratic you are will be proved by 
your altitude towards your servant. Arc you 
prepared to show him the same courtesy 
which he is entitled lo as a human being and 
which you show to a man of position ?” 
Undoubtedly a democracy of this type is not 
only social, but moral too. 

Dr. Lohia had hU own ideas on a number 
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of national and international problems of Ins 
limes which were very often described as 
perverse, fan.-ilical, xmrcalistic, doKinalic and 
and quixotic etc. by his political adversaries, 
but a majority of them proved to be true and 
practical alter his death. l)r. Lohia believed 
that from the U. S. A. to Ijidoncsia and all 
liberated colonics of Africa should < onslitule 
a .single block attd give a jolt to ilic whole 
thinking world and tliis block sliould work 
independently and decitie its own future course 
of action on conduciitig .ui acid test of eacit 
crucial qucsiioji i)n the ij.isis of tnciit. 
Dr. Lohia had also suggested a mutual security 
pact among the South Kasi Asian Stales and 
economic co-opcr.ition atnoiig them. 
Dr. Lohia batl also pleaded the ne<'d of co¬ 
operation between India and Pakistan. He 
believed that geographic, economic and 
military coiTijjulsions have made these two 
countries iiiulually dependent. Dr. Lohia 
believed that a lasting solution to all tiic out¬ 
standing problems between India aiul Pakistan 
was possible only tliroiigh the establishment 
of a confederation between these two Slates. 
Commenting on the United Nations organisa¬ 
tion atid the status of the member nations 
Dr. Lohia said that he did not like (he policy 
of giving dilTercJU status to different nations. 
He pointed out that “the peace of the world 
will be secured only when there is equality 
between all nations and wilhiji each nation.” 
Dr, Lohia believed that the wealthy nations 
have a- great responsibility towards the poor 
nations and th^ mu.st hclp- the latter in their 
battle agaipit -poverty, - Dr., ioliia^ as .early 
as 1948 urged India to organise a third camp 
of countries which did not belong to any 
block. He was the first Indian leader to visit 
Yugoslavia after Tito broke with Stalin. 

It was lai^ely due to his untiring efforts 
that the Nepali National Congress was formed 
at a conference in Calcutta towards the end 
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of January 1947, with the twin objectives of 
the removal of the Raiia regime and the 
establishment of democracy. Under Dr. Lohia’s 
leadership the congress socialist party took 
(lie inilialivc and helped the Nepali National 
Congress to launch a civil disobedience 
movement in 1951, which led ultimately to 
the rcicast* of all the arrested workers. 

Dr. Lohia was the a\ilhor and the path¬ 
finder of a nuinlier of movements in India 
namely Angr«*ji Hatao, Land Army (Blm Sena) 
Libcralioti of (hia etc. He partic.ij)alcd in a 
number of iruivernents, with an almost uiii(|uc 
and unrivalled gusto, Ur. Lohia was a great 
champion of the cause of crjualily of women. 
The episode narrated by prof. Mrs. L'shii 
Mehta of Boml>ay University deserves reitera¬ 
tion in this connee lion. “When asked about 
the dilfcreiice between his four pillared Stale 
and the Ratna Rajy.i as conceived i>y Gandhiji, 
Dr. Lohia replied that he would like to call 
Ills ideal State, Sila-Rama Rajya instead of 
Rainarajya to stress ilic pride of place wt.tmcn 
would get in such a Slate.” 

Dr. Lohia was not only a theoretician of 
the socialist party, but a leader of the socialist 
movement, a p.ulianicntarinn of rare ability, 
and an agitator par cxccllcnec. A man of 
unusual courage, an agile general, a di.seiplined 
soldier and a champion of the cause of world 
parliament. The (|ualities of self respect and 
self reliance, a spirit of ailvculurc, toleration 
and sympathy, discipline and dyvotion to 
duty, highest esteem for Mahatma Gandhiji’s 
Satya and Ahimsa, wedded at the same time 
10 the concept of revolution in thought, word 
and deed. Outspoken, tender hearted but 
relentless, freedom loving, and at the same 
time despotic, fresh and provocative. Fressh- 
nc,ss of approach, novelty of thought, .seemed 
to have combined in the enigmatic, ever 
vigilant and relentless rebel Dr. Lohia. 

We hear almost everyday, nay, very minute 
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ihe tall talk of scicialisin, <‘((uality. ami social 
justice, of the rulitj.i* itoiii-ress party leaders, 
while in reality capitalism, iiK't|ualiiy and 
social injustice are growing ajiacc in ihc 
country. Dr. l.ohla womlcrrd how llltuodan 
and Cu'aindau w«nv going t(» succeed when 
the entile iiiovrnienl was hnaiircd Ip the 
propel lied classes. fn his \ iew. India’s 
pretending to pla\ llie lole of a !)ig power was 
just a gambit unless it (irst pul its own house 
in order, l lu'term ef|naliiy was understood 
and saughl to be applied bv Inin not merely 
ill the iiatioiial but iu the Interualiuual 
context. Tliough be was often rom)jared to 
an irate and an uiuliciplined sehool boy. very 
often be wotked as a diseiplined soldier and 
duty concious le.ulcr. An oft rejieatcd 
charge against Dr. Lohia is that he hehl 
parliament in scant eespect .md iric<l to bring 
down its dignity. lie deseribeci Indian poli¬ 
tics us an ubi((uitous b.ig of fraud. Dr. bohia 


criticized the foreign policy of the Oovernmeni 
of India as merely expedient rather than based 
on any princijilcs ; and it was neither purpo¬ 
seful nor h.ad it been able to secure any 
possible benefit to tlic country. It is indeed 
an (experience to study the fnultifaect!.ti and 
cotiii'oversial personality of Dr. Lohia. Tlic 
task before us is to mitlersland and elucidate 
his views oil life, history, society, and culture 
of mankind and enrich the socialist movement, 
and icallucale the emphasis on the principles 
of polities and socialism, now that lie is no 
more on the scene. The soeialists of India 
slundd engage themselves to their plans of 
action in riglii eartiest, if at all they care 
anytliing for their dep.nrtcd leader. The best 
way to pay homage to this great p.itriot and 
socialist leader lies in an all out elfort to 
raise the standard of living of the coniinon 
masses, pariieulaily that of tlie backward and 
depres.scd classes. 






























PLACE OF JUDICIARY IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

M. SALEEM KIDWAI 


Introductory 

Placed among ihc tlmee great institutions 
of dcmorrjicy, (he Indian Judiciary has been 
assigned an i»n|5orlanl role in the Indian 
Gonstiiutioii the kcyiit>te of vvliich is justice.— 
social, economic and political. The makers 
of the Indi.iii Constitution realised lltat with¬ 
out a free, strong and impartial ju<liciary. the 
demticratic system could not function smoothly 
artd succcssfidK. 'I'hus. tltcy < «)tirerrcd upon 
the Supreme Couri very wide and extensive 
powci's and tnadc it in a way the most power- 
ftd in (he world having the largest jurisdiction. 
The constitution lias vested the Supreme 
Couil with powers and functions of a federal 
Caiurt, of a final .•\))pcl!atc court, of a protec¬ 
tor of fundamental rights, and of .tn Advisory 
Body in a very imitjuc manner. Keeping in 
view these fonnidahle and impressive powers 
the Iramers of the 0 (Mis(ituti»*n prcsiTlhetl very 
high miniinnm <(ualifications for the appoinl- 
menls of judges.' 

Composition 

The constitution pr(»viile.s dial ; 

“I'hcre shall be a Supreme C!ourf of 
India consisting of a (’liief Justice of 
India and, until I'arlianiciu by law 
prescribes a large aunilx'r, of not moi c 
than seven other judges.'*- 

The mmiher ofjudgcs has been increased 
from time to time by parliamentary legislation. 
It was raised to ten in 19.‘i6, <ind (hen to 
thirteen in 1960.^ The court tmw consists of 
fourteen justices including the ('liiel Justice 
and 13 other judges. Provision i.s also ina<lo 
for appointment of ad hoc judges at any time 
when the quaorum of the judges is not 


complete for holding or coi'tinuing any session 
of the court.* 

Aerordiiig to Clause II of Article 124 : 
“Every judge of the Supreme Court 
shall he appointed liy the President by 
warrant and seal .after ctmsultatitm with 
such of the judges of the Supreme 
(’ourl and of tlie High Caiurts in the 
states as the President may deem nece¬ 
ssary for the purpose and shall hold 
oflicc until he attains (he age of sixty 
five years.”-’’ 

Pnivided that in the ease of appoimmeiit 
of a judge other than the Chief Justice, the 
Chief Justice tif India shall always be consul¬ 
ted. By and large the Iiulian (loiislitution 
has adopted the firiiish method for the appo¬ 
intment ofjudgcs to the Supreme (a>urt. 

Qualifications 

'I'lu* makers f)f (lie Imli.in Constitution 
prescribed higli niininumi (ju.difie.itions for 
(lie judges, in oriler to eliminate polities in 
the appoiniineni and to euhanoe the compe¬ 
tent of tlie judges of the higlicst court in land. 
Clause 111 l;iy> thiwn the fiillou'ing qualifica¬ 
tions o! a Supremo Court judge ; 

••(a) li.is been for at least live years a 
Judge <if a High Court tir of two or 
more courts in succession ; or 
(b) lias been at least ten ye.ns an 
advocate, of a Higli Court or two 
or more such courts in suece,- 
ssioiis ; or 

c) is, in the opinion of the President, 
a {Dstiiiguishcd jm tsl.”'- 

Tenure 

Ibilikc Britain and I'nited States, the 
Indian Camstitution provitics that judges once 
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appointed shall hold olTice until they attain 
the age of sixty five years. A judge may 
resign his olltcc by writing under his hand 
addressed to the President. 

Removal 

A judge of (lie Supreme Court may be 
removed by an order of the President on the 
ground of proved miNhehaviour or incapacity 
I3tit the President's ptiwcr is excrrisahle only 
after an address of each House of Parliaincnt 
to th.ii all'ert supported by a majority or2/3 
of the meii.liers of that Mouse present and 
voting, which, again must be a majority of 
the total meuibeiship of the Mou.se.' 

Salaries Etc. 

'riic couNiiiuiion has fixed the salaries of 
the Chief Jusiiie .ind other judges of the 
Supreme Court. The Chief Justice is paid 
Rs. 5000 P. M, and other judges 4500 P. M. 
Besides this (hey .arc entitled to such privileges 
ami allowances as mav from time to time he 
determined liy Parli.anient. 

Functions of the Supreme Court 

i h<- jurisdieiioti of (he court can he divided 
into three f aleg<iries—i.e. original, appellate 
and advisory. 

Original jurisdiction: - Atlielc 131 defi- 
rics liic exclusive and tuigiiinl jarisdiclion of 
ihc Supreme CVmn. According to this the 

court, sliall have original jurisdictiou in any 
di.sputc— 

(a) iictwecii (he Cnion Government 
and one or more slates : or 
(l>) between tlie Union Govcinnicnl 
and any slate or states on one side 

and one or in«>rc .states on (he 
other ; or 

(c) between two or more stales.”" 

Ihc dispute must involve any question on 
which the e.xislence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Provided that the said jurisdiction 
shall not extend to a dispute to which any 
•tale is a party, if the dispute arise out of 


any provision of a treaty, agreement, covenant, 
agreement or any other similar instrument 
which provides that the said jurisdiction shall 
not extend to .such a dispute. It may be 
noted that the original jurisdiction under this 
article, covers disputes between the legal 
persons and not private persons. Unlike the 
American Supreme Court, the Indian Supreme 
Court has no original jurisdiction in cases 
afleeling amhas.sadors and public ministers. 

I’lic jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
inuhu- die article is subject to other provisions 
of the Constitution. Besides the limitations 
imposed by the proviso to Article 131, Parlia¬ 
ment may according to Article 262 by law 
pro\itle for the adjudication of any dispute 
or complainl witli respect to the use, di.stri- 
l)uliou or control of the waters of, or in any 
intcr-.siaic river or river valley.® Again not¬ 
withstanding anything in the constitution 
Parliament may by law provide that neither 
the Supreme Court nor any other court shall 
exercise Jurisdictiou in respect of any such 
dispute or complainl. 

Thus, the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court is limited. It is not a court 
of ordinary original jurisdiction in all matters 
and between all parties. In order to invoke 
the original juriscliciion of the Supreme Court 
the two conditions nmst be satisfied,--(a) as 
to parties and (b) as to the nature of the 
dispute. It these two conditions arc not 
satisfied a suit can not be brought before the 
Supreme Court simply on the ground that 
there is no other court in the land which can 
try the question raised by the suit,'® Need¬ 
less to say, the Supreme Court in its original 

jurisdiction serves the purpose of a true 
federal court. 

Appellate Jurltdictien: — The appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is very wide 
and covers cases which may be broadly put 
into these categories: constitutional, civil, 
criminal and special. 
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Article 132 provides for appeals in cases 
involving a substantial question of law as to 
the interpretation of the constitution. The 
word ‘involve’ implies a considerable degree 
of necessity and the word ‘substantial' here 
means a question regarding which there is 
a difference of opinion and which has not 
been finally settled by judicial decisions. 
Such an appeal lies to the Supreme Court if 
the High Court certifies to this effect but the 
Supreme Court may itself grant a special 
leave if it is satisfied that the case involves a 
substantial question of law as to the inierprC' 
tation of the constitution. 

This Article thus ensures that though a 
High Court may pronounce upon the validity 
of an Act or dec ide any other (pieslion invol¬ 
ving the interpretation of the constitution, in 
all such cases the decision of the High Court 
shall not be final and that the final authority 
must rest with the Supreme Court.*' 

In civil mailers, an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court from any judgement of a High 
Court if the High Court certifies that the 
amount or the value of the subject matter in 
the case is not less than 20 thousand rupees 
or that the case is a fit one for appeal to the 
Supreme Court irrespective of the amount.*- 

In criminal matters, an appeal lies to tlic 
Supreme Court from a High Court if the 
High Court (1) has, on appeal, reversed 
an order of acquittal of an accused person and 
sentenced him to death ; or (2) lias withdrawn 
any case from a subordinate court and has 
sentenced an accused person to death ; or 
(3) has certified that the case is fit for appeal 
to the Supreme Court.** 

In addition to appeals in constitutional, 
civil and criminal cases, the Supreme Court 
has discretionary appellate jurisdiction. It 
may, in its discretion, grant special leave to 
appeal to it from any court or tribunal exclud¬ 
ing, however, military courts or tribunals. 


The constitution further empowers Parlia¬ 
ment to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in respect of appeals in crimi¬ 
nal matters. Inspite of huge discretionary 
powers the Supreme Court has declared in 
unequivocal terms that special leave to appeal 
will be granted in exceptional cases only, and 
that too in cases where grave and substantial 
injustice has been done by disregard to the 
forms of legal process or violation of the 
principles of natural justice. 

Advisory Jurisdiction: — The Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Supreme Court, while 
admitting that there had been considerable 
difference of opinion among jurists and 
political leaders as to the expediency of 
placing on the Supreme Court an obligation 
to advise the President on diHiculi questions 
of law, had recommended the advisory 
jurisdiction. 

Article 143 provides that if at any time it 
appears to the President that a question 
of law or fact has arisen or is likely to arise, 
which is of such a nature that it is expedient 
to obtain the opinion of the court upon it, 
lie may refer the (piehlion for consideration 
and the court may report to the President its 
opinion thereon. But the President is not 
bound to act in accordance with the advisory 
opinion of the Supreme Court. However, it 
appears neither desiralilc nor feasible to ignore 
the valuable opinion of the highest court of 
the land on any such question. The following 
questions have so far been refened to the 
Supreme Court for opinion: (a) Delhi Laws 
Act 1912 in 1951 ; (b) Kerala Education 

Hill, 1957 in 1958 ; (c) Indo-Pak Agreement 

on Berubari Union, 1958 in 1960 and (d) 
Confiict of powers and jurisdiction between 

the Legislature and the Judiciary in the Utter 

Pradesh in 1964. 

Though it is not obligato »7 upon the court 
to give an opinion, it will be unwilling to 
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decline a reference except r«>r good reasons.” 
The Chief utility of smh opiniem is to enable 
the fJovcrnineiit to secure an authoritative 
opinion as to ihe validity of the measure before 
initiating in the legislature. 

Court of Record:- The Supiemc Court 
is a court of record and has all the powers ol 
such n court iucludiiig the power to punish 
for its coiiteiwpl.' • 

Review of Jodgements:— According to 
Article 1.17. siil)j(:ct to the pit>visions of any 
law made by Parliatnenl or any rules made 
under .\rlielc 145. tlic Supreme Court shall 
have j>owcr to icvicvv any judgement pronounc¬ 
ed or order made hy it.'" 

Power to issue certain writs;— .^s a 
pr<»tector of fundanietital rights the Supreme 
Court has Ihe power to issue writs in the 
nature of habeas lorpus, m.indamu.s. {>roiu])i- 
liou, quo w.irraiito .iiul eertiorari lor the 
enforcement of these rights.” 

Binding force of the Court’s dicisions: 
The coiisliluliou lays down llial tin- law 
dci'larcd by the Suj)rcine Court shall lie 
binding Dll all courts within the lei ritorv (jf 
Indi.i.’’' 

Kurilicr. areordiiig to .Article 142 the 
Supreme Court in the exercise: of its jurisdic¬ 
tion may pass mh Ii decree or make .siirli eu elcr 
as is necessary foi doing complete jnsiiie in 
any cause or matter pending before it, anil any 
deerte so passed or order so made sliall be 
enforceable liiroughout (be territory of India 
in such manner as prcsrribe.d by Pai liamcnt 
and, until such provision in that behalf is 
made, in such maimer as the President may 
by order prescribe. The Supreme Court has 
also the power to make any order for the 
purpose of securing the ailcmlance of any 
person, the discovery or product On of any 
document or the iiwe-stigalion or punishment 
of any contempt of h.sclf. 

Article 144 provides that all aulhoritie.s, 
civil, criminal and judicial, in the territory 


of India shall act in aid of the Supreme 
Court. 

The constitution further provide.s that the 
existing powers and jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Clourl may be increased by the 
Parliament by legislation*®. 

An analysis of the consliliitioiial provisions, 
relating to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Couit reveals that the Supreme Court has 
been given all the jurisdiction, then exercised 
by the Federal Court and the Privy Council. 
The constitution has vested the Supreme 
Court with powers and functions ol a l edcral 
(louri. of a final Appellate Court, of a 
protector iuid guardian of fuiulamental rights, 
.and of an .Advisory Board in a very uuitjue 
niaimcr. 

C R 1 T I C 1 S M 

The provisions of the tonslitiuiun are 
sali.sfitctory a-s far as tliey go but not fully 
cominensiualc with the high rc;spousil)ilities 
entrusted to the judiciary. One may along 
with Dr. M. V. Pylce argue that the necessary 
qualiUcaiions eliminate politics in llic appoint¬ 
ment of Jiidge.s and arc intended to enhance 
the competence of those appointed as the 
jiulges of (lie highest court in land. But there 
Is plenty of force in the argument that the 
words ‘distinguished jurists’ and ‘in the 
opinion of the President’ leave a loophole for 
discretionary .appointments. 

It sluiukl be noted that mere presence at 
the Bar, no matter what the duration may be 
and nt» matter what the professional compe¬ 
tence t)f a person may be, should not be 
regarded a suHicicnt (lualilication for appoint¬ 
ment as judges of the Supreme Court. 

(Although there has liecn no case where 
a politician was absorbed in the distinguished 
office of a judge ; but this eventuality can 
not be ruled out that the judges without 
requisite experience in the Bench, Advocates 
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without requisite experience in the Bar and a 
politician may be appointed as a judge if the 
President forgets for a moment the dictates 
of his conscictice for political expediency, to 
state that the individual in ejnestion is an 
eminent jurist). 

Therefore, steps must be taken to ensure 
that such persons tlo not find cnli 7 into tlie 
judiciary at any futuire stage. Tlie constitu¬ 
tion can be suitably amcndetl to exclude the 
possibility of any such appointment. What 
iti ttcce.ssary in this cotmection is not that a 
judge has integrity but tliat his integrity is 
beyond suspicion. 

Tenure of Office 

Aliliougb tlic constiiulioii provides direct 
appointment ot disiinguisbcd jurists and 
advocates as judges of tiie Supreme C'.ourt, 
yet in practice, tiic appoinlinctUs have been 
made from among the jtuiges of (he High 
Court, “retired or about to retire.” It is 
said, iliis mcilmd ensures some judicial 
experience and some cttpaeily to form a sound 
judgement aiul to express with clarity. But 
does this tneiliod of selection also ensure tliat 
the Indian judiciary would match if not 
surpass, the rci:ord of American Supreme 
Court judges in regard to legal knowledge 
and skill and independence. One wonders 
whether this method of lecniiiincnl coupled 
with short tenure has soinclhing to do with 
the timidity of approach wc often find in 
judicial pronouncements and the failure «!!' 
judiciary to give proper and due consideration 
to the spirit of the constitution. 

It is important to note that the judges of 
the Supreme Court retire at the age of sixty 
five years. This is in .sharp contrast to tlic 
practice in the U. K. and the United States. 
There they are appointed for life time but 
they can retire, if they choose, at the age of 
70. This enables their country to utilise their 
experience which they have gathered at the 


expense of the nation. This long tenure 
which the judges of the American Supreme 
Court have ha<!, has lieen to a certain extent 
responsible for giving consistency to its work, 
and for ilie juilges to give a lone and 
direction to its role as the guardian of the 
constitution'^®. 

On the other hatid in India, the higher 
judiciary is often manned by men who arc 
close to, if not virtually on the verge of 
retirement. Naturally, they look to the 
Govenuneiii for favours after |■e^ircmenl. 
Would It not he advisable u. follow the 
[iracfiee obtaining in the United States 

Various Considerations governing 
the appointment of the higher 
judiciary 

Regarding appoiriimcnls to the Supreme 
(!ourl it is found that merit has not been the 
onlv criterion or basis. The members of the 
r.aw Gominission have inaile the following 
observations: 

“It is obvious that the selection of judges 
i-onsiiluting a court of such a pivotal im¬ 
portance to the progress i>f the nation must 
be a responsibility to be exercised with 
great care. The court must consist of judges 
who taken as a biidy arc, as lawyers and 
men of vision, supciior to the body of 
judges manning the 1 ligh Courts.” Such 
a result can be achie»red and maintained 
only by the exercise of courage, vision and 
imagination in the selection of judges with 
the eye solely to their efficiency and 
capacity. 

Can wc say that such a course has been 
followed ? It is widely felt that communal 
and regional considerations have prevailed 
in making the selection of die judges. The 
idea seems to have gained ground that 
comjH)ncnt slates of India should have, as 
it were, representation on the court. 
Though we call ourselves a secular state, 
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idea of communal represenlation which 
were viciously planted in our body politic 
by the Brilisli. Iiavc not entirely lost their 
inlluence. Wliat perhaps is still more to 
be ret't'eltc<l is the general impression that 
now ;uul again executive inlhicnce exerted 
from ihc higliest (jiiarters has been respon¬ 
sible for some appoiniinenis to the Bench, 
ft is undoubtedly true that the best talent 
among tlie judges of the High Courts has 
not always foun<l its way to the Sitprenie 
Comt. This has prevented the court from 
being looked upon by the subordinate 
* courts ami the public generally with the 
respect and, reverence to which it is by Us 
status entitled''^*. 

Course of removal 

'I'hc constitution provides that a jtidge of 
the Supreme Court shall not be removed from 
his office, except by an order of the President 
passed after an address by each House of the 
Parliament .supported by a majority of total 
membership of that flouse and by a majority 
of not less than two thirds of lltal House 
present and v<jling has been presented to the 
President in the same session for such removal 
on the ground of proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

Nevertheless, the two chambers of the 
Indian Parliament may represent the same 
party complexion and once a Government 
has also a majority in the council of states and 
decides to remove a judge from the Bench by 
proving his misbeliaviour or incapacity 
through inspired investigation, the constitu¬ 
tion grants no security of tenure to the 
judiciary. To remedy this defect, it would 
be appropriate to amend this provision by 
requiring at least 3/4 majority of total 
strength of each House favouring such a 
proposal. 

Salary and Economic Security 

The emoluments fixed by the Indian 
civil,. , ■' 

'^^mtion are not sufficiently attractive. In 


fact, they are much less generous to secure to 
the nation the services of some of the most 
distinguished members of the Bar. One fails 
to understand how and why the Law 
Comini&sion reported against any increase in 
the salaries of the judgc.s. 

After Retirement 

It is not unoficn that the judges of the 
Supreme Court after their retirement arc 
appointed as mcmbeis of various tribunals and 
(:ominission.s. One fails to understand that 
whereas tlic Chairman of tin; Union Public 
Service Commission and the Auditor General 
of India arc, aflcr retirement, barred from 
furtlicr employment, the judges are not. It 
docs not seem, as the l..aw Commission 
observed, that the judges .should look forward 
to any other governmental employment after 
their retirement, we are clearly of the view 
that this practice lias tendency to atfect the 
independence of the judges and should be 
discontinued. 

Parliament’s power to change the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 

Tlic original jurisdiction of the American 
Supreme (’ourt can be changed only by an 
amendment to the constitution, which can 
not be valid unle.ss 3/4 of the states retify. In 
India, the Supreme Court for jurisdiction is 
dependent upon the Parliament alone. Here 
the jurisdiction of the court can he changed 
only by an amendment to the constitution, 
which the Union Parliament independently 
of the states can effectively make ; ratification 
by the legislatures of at least half of the states 
is necessary for this amendment. The consti¬ 
tution should be amended so that no change 
can be possible in the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court unless a Bill is passed by the 
Union Parliament by a majority of total 
membership of both the chambers and 2/^ ' 
of the members of each of the chambers ; 

present and voting, and is ratified by at least 
half of the states. 
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Suggestions 

To restore to the higher judiciary its 
proper status and to attract the best talent 
to the Bench, it becomes essential that the 
constitutional provisions relating to its tenure, 
emoluments and service be modified along the 
following lines :— 

( I) There should he no age of retire¬ 
ment. The judges should hold olfice during 
good behaviour and their tenure should be 
subject to physical fitness. 

( II ) On attaining the age of seventy 
years, they sliould have the option to retire on 
full salary. 

( III ) The strength of the Supreme 
Court should l)e raised to obviate the necessity 
of ad-hoc appotnltnciUs. 

• ( IV ) The selection should he made 
strictly on the merit basis. No cotnmnnal and 
regional consideration. 

( V ) Instead of present 2/3 majority in 
both the Houses, 3/4 majority of total mem- 
bcrsiilp should be required for the removal of 
a jtiilge. 

( VI ) In order to exclude the possibility 
of an iticompetent or undeserving person beitig 
appointed as judge, the words “distinguished 
jurist” and “in the opinion of the President" 
should be deleted from the constitution. 

(VII ) The fixed cniolurnents of the 
judges should be raised and be made sufficient¬ 
ly attractive to secure the services of most 
distinguished members of the Bar. 

( VIII ) After retiremeut, the judges 
should not be offered any governmental 
assignment. 

{ IX ) There should be a positive ban 
on their entry, to Politics in order to ensure 
that they do not have any inclination to help 
a political party while in office. 


( X ) The delay in justice may be avoided 
if the procedure for (he trial is simplified. 

( XI ) Finally, it must be pointed out 
that unless free legal advice is made available 
to the poor, justice can not be secured to 
them. Thus, the representation by a lawyer 
should be made available at Government 
expense to the poor and needy persons. 
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ROMANTICISM : PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 

D. D. AGRAWAL 


Thrrc is pfihaps no oiiicr \vi*rcl in 
England’s nitlcd vofahiilai v which is so 
frcqiK-iitly nsrtl ajul ividrlv misused, so hiljo- 
rioiisly stndu-tl and dis usscd, so carefully 
analyseil and logically misinideiMooil tlutii the 
vvfird •Rom.unit:’. It nn'aiis diiVerenl things 
fo diirereni niitids aiul has dilliianu cunnola- 
lioiis e\cii fo ifie people «il the same age and 
iinilerslaiuling. It nia\- havi- tme meaning lo 
one person at one lime hnf a totally opposite 
nteauing to the sam ■ peis»>n at another time 
and, strange as it may appear, oiu‘ may he 
riglit hoili tlie times. Also, wliai one considers 
as Romantic in the heeininng may inrn out 
to ho anti-Komanln: in ilio llnal analysis. 
This is inilt:ed an ijisurtnoimlahle dilHcully 
one faces as one a(l<‘in|)ts (<> study Roin.mti- 
eisui. In siieii a situation, the reader is cillicr 
so disliearietied (li.il he gives u[) the study *)f 
llic \\f)rd completely or so enraged that, 
ttteiapliorieally spi-aking, he handles the word 
aggt essiv»-ly in ilie-pitii cif a masi<-r punisliittg 
a reh'.ieloty ehikl. He may also conic out 
with a (leiinitioii of his own anil in saying what 
it is he may only he saying as to what it ought 
lo he. 

Time and again the stuilcnt is told that 
Keats is a Romantic poet .and the “Ode On a 
Grecian Urn’ is a Romantic poem. Time 
and again, he is told that the. Komanlic and 
t'e- Glassic.ll are paradoxical (pialities having 
no sitnuUaneovis existence in the same age, 
much les.s in tlic same poet and ficvcr in the 
same poem, 'i’he convenii'm.d contention is 
that Keats is a Romantic poet but then there 
is also a measure of truth in the statement 
that he is a Classical poet and (hat this Ode 
is a specimen of classical poetry. To say, 


therefore, that Romantic poetry is only half 
true. Hence no attempt to define the Roman- 
lii: poetry as the olfspring of reaction to 
classical poetry will ever he completely true. 
The two qualities often exist side by side, 
'rin; pol antics often meet. 

'ihcrc is another dilJiculty one f.u es as one 
aitempls to study the Romantic, poetry. VVe 
may sometimes find in a Rom.mtic poem 
qualities which may he njilagonislic to the 
jirofes-scil ijualhics of the Romantic ImTaturc. 
Wordsworth, for example, is a Romantic poet 
hut there arc qualities in him that arc anii- 
Romaniic. Melancholy, wc an- told, is one 
of the tests of iho Kornamic poetry but we 
(ind on cx.aminatic)n ih.nh ; is e.sseniially a 
poet of joy. Joy roimtcrlialances the sensi^ 
ol melancholy in him and dissolves it to a 
very great extent. Worilsworih is yol a 
Romantic poet. 

There are various other dilKcullics in the 
study of the Romantic poetry. When does 
the Romantic literature start ? Wc may ask 
tliis question, for example, and find oursclvK.s 
fumbling for a suitable aaswer. Wc find no 
answer except that opinion is divided on this 
issue. Grierson,( for example, suggests, that 
the Romantic literature seems to start from 
the tragedies of Euripides and the Dialogues 
of Plato. He claims Plato to be the first great 
Romantic. He contends that it is to Plato 
that the some Romantics have turned to find 
a philosophical expression for their moods, 
In his conception of the human mtnd and 
the importance he attaches to its proper 
development, Coleridge is a follower of 
Plato. The interfusion of philosophy and 
poetry that we find in Wordsworth and Shelley 
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belongs to the tendency inherent in Plato’s 
dialogues. 

It is also suggested that Romanticism 
comes from and with the Christian religion. 
The advent of Christianity subordinated Uesh 
to spirit. According to Heine Christianity 
is a power “in wliose primary doctrine is 
contained a condemnation of all flesh, which 
not only gives to the spirit the control 
over the flesh but will also destroy the flesh 
in order to exalt the spirit.” When Words¬ 
worth says: 

1 have owed tf> them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Kelt in the hloocl, and felt along the heart. 
And |>assit»g even into my purer mind, 

With iraiuinil lestoraiion ; 
he is indeed in the pritn;iry stage of transpotl 
from die wtJildof (It^sh to iliat of the spirit, 
lie regre-ts that in his youthful contarts with 
nature llie world of the eye and the eat was 
all in all: 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted inc like a jtassion: tltc tall rock, 
d’he mountain, and the deep and gloomy 

wood. 

Their colouis anti theirforms, were then 

to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and idone 
Thai had no need of a remoter ehartn, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 

The presence of the spirit .-ind its significance 
in the life of man is realked in the following 
lines: 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts:. 

The subjection of matter to mind and the 
urgency on the pan of the body to do the 
bidding of the soul is probably the result of 
the Christian teaching. There seems to be 
nothing surprising when Heine suggests that 
the “Romantic poetry had its origin in 


Christianity” and that it “was a passion flower 
which sprung from the blood of Christ.” 

According to another view, Romanticism 
dates from Spenser. The emancipation of 
the spirit from the bontlage of social order, 
the unchaining of the senses and the free 
play of imagination that characterize the 
poetry of the Romantic Revival spring from 
that of Spenser. Aceording to another opinion, 
Romanticism conics with Shakespeare. Roman¬ 
ticism in Spenser is a nninifcstation of instinct. 
It does not emerge as conscious reaction 
lo any accepted convenlion. There is no 
conscious attempt on (he part of Spenser 
to destroy the old rules of coinjiosiilon. He 
is not awate of them. Shakespeare disobeys 
the classical principles of dramatic conipfisi- 
lion anil follows free will in creating an 
admixture of the comic and the tragic not 

allowed by Cfinvetilion. 

'■j'liere are also critics who suggest that 

the Word ‘Romaniic’ should be applied to 
A phase of English poetry wliich began in 

1789 with Blake’s “Songs of Iiuioconce.” 
C. M. Bowra. for tnstanro, says—“If wc wish 
to distinguish a single characteristic which 
(lill'crcntiatcs the English Koni.intics from 
the poets of the eiglitccnih century, it is 
lo be found in ilie imjiorlaiict; they attached 
In the imuginalion and In the special view 
wliich they held of it.”^ Bowra suggests 
that die five major poets, Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordswiirili, Sticllcy and Keats agree on one 
vital point that the creative imaginalion is 
the essence of Romantic poetry and Blake 
is first lo put it into practice. Hence, there 
is a measure of truth in the statement, that 
the Romantic poetry flowered from Blake. 

The writers of text-books suggest a mere 
direct date for the beginning of the Romantic 
poetry. They contend that Wordsworth and 
not Blake is the father of the Romantic poetry 
and that it dates from the publication of the 
“Lyrical Ballads” in 1798. They believe that 
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the year 1798 forms not only the beginning 
of the Romantic poetry but also determines 
its nature and temperament. We must, note 
that there must have been a kind of Romantic 
poetry before Wordsworth, and there indeed 
was but the poetry of Romance proper 
exhales from Wordsworth who was first to 
realize the need to liberate poetry from the 
bondage of classical rules and first to give 
this roalizalitm a bold practical shape. 

The movement wc call Romantic proceeds 
from him aiid he is the pioneer of it. lie 
writes in a style he purposefully believes in 
and has the coiira«e to say that the other 
style is not gO(»d. His Prefaces are specimen 
of his eondemnatit)!! of tlie Neo-classical 
poetry. His poetry is the example of tlic 
determination and hope with which he initia¬ 
ted the new form and incorporated into it the 
new content. Hence his position is unique 
and unprecedented. To suggest that Roman- 
licisnt starts from Christianity is taking tlic 
matter loo far. It is true that in rejecting 
the (Icsli and elevating the spirit Christianity 
comes l>cforc Wordswf»rth. But Romanticism 
docs not reject the flesh totally ; it considers 
it a passage to spiritual reality. Flesh in 
Romanlicisni is not so much rejected as 
transformed. Tlie sensuousness of Keats is 
only a thin margin between the flesh and 
the spirit. He has a physical perception of 
eternity. Ghiistianily rejects the flesh hypothe¬ 
tically. To associate it with Romanticism is 
not to understand its nature. Romanticism 
springs from Wordsworth and not from 
St. Paul. 

These arc some difficulties we face as we 
prepare to study Romanticism. These diffi¬ 
culties are created by those who fail to see 
the simple difference between Romanticism 
Instinctive and Romanticism Historical. 
Instinctive Romanticism is an attitude of mind. 


It is that special way in which one reacts to 
the objects that charm and experiences that 
startle and fascinate. It is present in every¬ 
body, everywhere. It flares up as one 
sees a lightning in (he sky or appreciates a 
thundering cloud. It resides in the sense of 
wonder and curiosity in every human heart. 
Instinctively, every port is a Romantic poet. 
Instinctively there lies concealed in the heart 
even of a diehard classicist something of a 
Romantic poet. It is to instinctive Romanti¬ 
cism that Waller Pater refers whert he says 
that Romanticism is “rather a spirit which 

shows itself at all times In van«»us degrees. 

than the peculi.arity of a lime or school,” 

But this discii.ssi«iii is of infinitesimal value 
ill a study of the hisloiy atid development of 
Romanlirtsin. Historical and not instinctive 
Romanticism is our subject. Our observations 
and comments, as also consitlcrations and 
conclusions, should be based on liistorical and 
not instinriivc Rinuaniicism. Hence, when 
wc speak of Koniantirism as flowering from 
Words wort li, or of Wordsworth as the leader 
of Romanticism, or of Keats ami Shclli-y as 
tlic poets of the Romantic Rcx iv.il, we mean 
Historical and not Instinctive Romanticism. 
Wc must, therefore, remember that when we 
speak of Romantic poetry, or Romantic Age 
in literature, wc liave in our mind a particu¬ 
lar period of literary composition and a 
particular galaxy of poets writing in it. And 
that period, broadly speaking, begins with the 
poetry of Wordsworth and ends with the year 
1832 by which time almost all the Romantic 
poets die and Wordsworth, who lives upto 
1850, does not write much afterwards. 

1. Background of English literature: Grierson 
(Chapter on Romantic and Classical). 

2. The Romantic Imagination: The opening 
sentence. 




THE PROBLEM OF PEACE IM WEST ASIA 

Dr. Y. S. MEHTA 


No nation in human history has suffered as 
much as the people of Israel. Jewish commu¬ 
nity was nationally humiliated, socially crippled 
and made economically bankrupt when it 
became the target of Hitler during the Second 
World War. After a great humati considera¬ 
tion the Jewish community received a national 
home, for which they aspired for years 
together. It was a happy day for them that 
the United Nations Assembly voted on 29th 
November, 1947 the partition of Palestine. The 
country had been recognised by most of the 
nations of the world and she lias a proud place 
in the United Nations. Even Soviet Russia, 
as early as i7th May, 1948 granted dejure 
recognition to that country. 

Inspite of all this the unabated fued is 
continuing between her and neighbouring 
Aral) states, though owing to the unsparing 
efforts of the United Nations there had been 
ceasefire and momentary peace. Israel is 
violently interested in its survival. They have 
occupied some neighbouring territory by war. 
It was a chance that Israel could timely know 
the preparations of the Arabs, in particular 
of the U. A. R., for launching an attack on 
her. 

It is from her offensive posture that some 
Arab countries arc realising the facts and that 
is why Saudi Arabia, one of the Arab countries 
has put forth a proposal for the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of a dispute in U. N. O. Israelis how¬ 
ever, feel that Saudi Arabia is guided by her 
own economic considerations and forgets the 
fact that never in the history of mankind has 
an agreement taken place, where the victorious 
nation has to lose everything and the losing 
nation has everything to gain. They feel 


Aquaba is with them, due to sheer force of 
power. They can not give it up, because it is 
their connecting way with the rest of the 
world. 

As regards the occupied territory, Saudi 
Arabian delegate wants that Israel leaves the 
annexed territory but Israel is not prepared 
to accept any terms of the Arabs unless 
and until she is recognised by all the Arab 
countries and Suez Canal is kept open for 
navigation to her. Then and then alone 
Israel feels she can think of terms of a 
settlement. 

As regards our country’s attitude India 
stands for peaceful co-existence. Our policy 
has not been fluctuating between sympathy 
for Arabs and aversion for Jews, but we are 
guided by human considerations for the toiling 
millions, who have been made refugees in 
their own mother land. On the other hand 
it is most unfortunate that the mighty nations 
of the world arc guided by selfish considera¬ 
tions. 

West-Asia is rich in oil. It has its 
strategic significance. It is a meeting point 
for east and west and therefore, imperialist 
powers feel that if they can control the Middle 
East they can control the whole of Asia. The 
Arabs were puzzled right from the times of 
the Balfour declaration by the British Govern¬ 
ment. British Government informed the 
Arabs as early as February, 1918 that its 
support to Jews went only so far as it is 
compatible with the freedom of the existing 
population, both economic and politiciil. The 
Jews accepted the partition play in the hope 
that once a Jewish slate was established, the 
rest of Palestine would also be occupied. 
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The Aral)s on the other hand rejected it 
and asserted their riyhl 1 (j the svliolc of the 
•Falcstine area. The Jews own large industries 
in the United States, where there has always 
been a wealthy and itiflueniial Jewish commu¬ 
nity. It is unfortunate that due to Jewish 
influence in U. S. A.. American .idniinisiraiion 
is not aciopling a right attitude in relaliotis to 
this proltlern. On the other hand it lias 
boosted her nior.ilc, lo figlii against the Aralis. 
A small nation ran not take courage to fight 
against bigger itcigliltouring nations, who liave 
surrounded her. It is the power of some 
other nali«jiis whielt has promoted her to 
resort tf) aggression and develop sucli a 
resolute dcimninaiion that it ran llont the 
resolution of llie L’nilod Nations with 
impunity. 

liic sad and sudden demise of Abdul 
Gammel Nassar, the Prcsideul of llic Arab 


Republic has shocked the Arab world. Israel 
may lake advantage of thb position of helpless* 
ness of tlie Arabs. Therefore, in the interest 
of world peace and security and to ensure the 
promotion of economic and social advance¬ 
ment of its people, India has to recommend 
peaceful co-exisicnee. Indian Government 
has to do all possible things to accommodate 
Israel for its navigation in .Aejuaba as well as 
in Suez provided it vacates its aggression 
of .Arab tci riiory. Saudi Arabia’s resolution 
is a eomproinise and may appear as humilia- 
lion to Arab emoiionahsm and its resurgemee; 
and also a set back to Israel whic h is proud 
of winning the six d.iy war. However, wc 
have to save the succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, wlilcli twice in our life 
lime lias brought untold sorrow to mankind. 
Therefore, Saudi Ar.diia’s resolution should 
be tried with suitable adjustments to restore 
peace in Wcsl-Asia. 




C. V. CHINTAMANI A SELFLESS PATRIOT 

N. RAJAMANI 


Chirravoori Yajjirswara Clunlamani, 
thcoughout his life remained a staunch and 
seilless pitriol, with an unllinching adherence 
to his cherished itlcas and ideals, even under 
severe stresses and strains. Though he was 
a politician yet his charac.icr was void of 
opportunistic elements. Moreover, he posse¬ 
ssed a keen inicUeet ami .ui extrordinary 
tneniory, which tmabled him to bring out 
forgotten facts and bgiircs with immaculate 
accuiacy. 

lie was a tloyett ainoiig Tudian journalists 
and always fougbi for the freedom of the 
fourth (Slate. He earnestly wished that the 
civil liberties should be protecleil at all costs. 
On the wliolc be was a man, who fouglil for 
his Country’s freedom from within his own 
frame work of strongly laid out principles 
and faith. 

Youthful Editor 

C. Y. Chintainani was not born with .i 
silver spoon in his mouth. He was born in 
a poor Bralunan family of Vi^iauagaraIn on 
11-4-1X80. As ho was poor, he could tmt 
hope for a better education and a comfortable, 
living. His early bitter experiences in lift; 
guided him through a settled course, from 
which he never faltered throughout his life. 


From 1901—‘09 he began his travels 
through Madras, Allahabad and Amroaii in 
the capacity of a journalist and Assistant 
Secretary to the Indian Industrial Conference. 
Finally he decided to settle at Allahabad, 
where he earned the friendship of the eminent 
Indian polUlcian, Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Their association led to the launching of the 
Leader and Chinlamaiii took control of it’s 
reins. When the Chief Editor of this paper 
spent his youthful energy in expressing his 
thoughts relating to politics, he soon found 
himself in the arena of a busy sr>cial and 
political life. 

Political Career 

Chiiitamani was a great admirer of the 
congress and he enthusiastically followed it’s 
figlit, for the freedom of our nation. But 
since lie was a writer, he could not blindly 
follow tlic paths of others. His ability to 
analyse atid assess the situations made him 
a great critic of c(;rtain well-known Indian 
politicians and their policies. Apart from 
possessing the ability to write, he was also a 
gifted orator. When this was noted, he was 
soon elcciccl to preside over the U. F. Social 
Conference, the U. P. Industrial Conference 
and the U. P. Political Conference. When 


From a tender age he possessed a flair for 
writing and he could express his thoughts in 
a fine and flowing style. When this quality 
of his bloomed fully, ii’s radiance attracted 
many admirers. Soon a way was opened 
for this budding journalist and he became 
the Editor for a weekly from Virianagaram 
in 1898, only at the age of 18. Thereupon 
his social and political activities began to 
blojj^pm and gave him an ever increasing 
popularity. 


he made his mark as a politician he was 
elected to the U. P. Legislative Council, of 
which he was a member from 1916-’23 and 
again from 1927-’36. 

The first distinct turning point in Chinta- 
mam s political career came when the 
Montague-Chelmsford Reforms were in the 
making. The introduction of the Reforms 
gave the signal for the split in the Congress 
ranks. When the Joint Report of the Scheme 
was published in June 1981, the older section 
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of the Congress expressed it’s view that 
though the scheme contained certain defects 
regarding it’s proposals relating to the 
Central Government yet in the best interests 
of the country the scheme should be suppor¬ 
ted. But when the special session of the 
Congress held at Bombay, passed the resolu¬ 
tion staling that the scheme wiis ‘inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and unconstitutional’, it compel¬ 
led the supporters of the reforms to formulate 
their own views under their Liberal Party 
banner. Chintainal took an active part in 
working out the programme of the Liberal 
Party. However when the (lOvcrnmenl of 
India Act was introduced in the House of 
Commons, the Liberals noticed that the Bill 
was not in “Conformity with India’s wishes 
and India’s requirements”. Hence they want¬ 
ed an amendment tfi the Bill and Chintamani 
joinetl the Liberal Deputation to England 
in connection with the scheme. In the 
Report of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee on India he said “Belter submit 
to the present unconstiiulioual government 
rather than to more reactioisary and further 
more uiiconstitulionai government of the 
future.” Chintamani’s work in the deputation 
was highly ccmimendcd by his contemporaries. 

In December 1920 when the ministries 
were formed in the Provinces, under the 
Montford scheme, Chintamani joined Pandit 
Jagai Narain in the U. P. Ministry, as the 
Education Minister. For twenty-eight months 
he showed his calibre in the field of educa¬ 
tional reforms. In his manifesto to the 
elections of Jbansi, liis constituency, he said 
“Secondary Education is the pivot of the 
whole system and no well considered expendi¬ 
ture to provide extended facilities and to 
raise it’s standard will fail to react upon the 
condition and progress of the people.” Hence 
when the actual opportunity came to put his 
thoughts into action he utilised it to the best 


possible extent. Secondary Education had 
it’s serious defects. It failed to pay much 
attention for the improvement of the mental 
calibre of the students. With the result the 
immature minds were unable to adapt them¬ 
selves to the rigorous university life. The 
Calcutta University Commission gave serious 
thought to the problem and reached the 
conclusion that the secondary education 
should be separated from the University 
education and should be made a self-contain¬ 
ed unit. Chintamani fully endorsed the 
Commission’s recommendalions and imple¬ 
mented them. Owing to his tireless cH'orts 
a Bill for separate Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education was moved in U. P. 
whiclt increased the facilities of education 
and opened the door of education to the 
poorer sections of the society. Thus 
Chintamani did not cease to work for the 
human welfare. 

The Montford scheme worked smoothly 
as long as Montagu was at the helm of 
aflair.s. But his exit from India spelt the 
death knell of the progressive movement. 
Like the Governors of other Provinces, the 
U. P. Governor tried to assert his authority 
over the internal policies of the Province. 
In sheer exasperation at the Governor’s inter¬ 
ference with the official machinery Chintamani 
along with his other colleagues, tendered his 
resignation. 

After a serious illness he joined the ‘Leader* 
in 1924, as it’s chief Editor. He pursued his 
firm principles through his convincing articles. 
The ‘Leader’ became one of the leading news 
papers of the nation and it acted as the 
mouth-piece of the Liberal Party, of which 
Chintamani remained the General Secretary 
for at least six years. But his love for the 
nation always stood above all his thoughts 
and this made him to enter the U. P. Legisla¬ 
tive Council in 1927. He remained as a 
member till 1936. 
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As a roan of independent views and princi¬ 
ples Ghiniamani had no liking for the 
Gandhian principles of non-violence and non- 
cooperation. Rt. Honourable Sriruvasa 
Sastri observed that “He is, if anything, an 
example of independence of judgement and I 
do not know of a single person whom he 
will consent to ol>ey, eventhough that person 
may be a Maha-Mahathmu.” Chiiitainani’s 
dislike for Gandhian methods sj)rang from his 
belief that it would l>c utterly impossible to 
make the people always to adhere to ilic 
philosophy of Satyagraha. He once conimrni- 
ed to Gandhi “You (Mr. (^attdlii) alone will 
retain the Sofyo ; all your disciples desire the 
Agraha." This feeling of Ghintamant should 
not be taken to infer that he was pro-Uritish 
in character. It will be better to stress here 
that he, like any of the patriots likes to see the 
end of the alien nde over India. But he did 
not like the (iandhian method' of non-violence, 
which he thought would certainly result in 
lawlessness. At the same time when the 
government tried to cow down the movement 
with a strong hand he crticised the Govern¬ 
ment’s repressive measures to supress the 
movement. 

In the same way he had a distinct dislike 
for Gandlii’s scheme of national education, 
which formed the plank of Gandhi’s non- 
cooperation. He expressed his views under 
the caption “Independent Education”. “Our 
education cannot be improved by cutting olT 
connection with the government and sitting 
under the grove of mango trees. Besides the 
government being the most powerful agency 
that a country possesses all new schemes rely 
for their success on government support.” 
When, during the second non-cooperation 
movement the Press Orditianccs were passed 
by the government, some important papers 
ceased their publication. Ghintainani joined 
the deputation of A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh to wait upon the Viceroy 
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Sir George Cunningham. He made a deep 
impression as a spokesman of civil liberties. 

When the Govennnent of India Act of 
1935 was introduced, Chintamani came out 
with a vehement criticism uf the Act. He said, 
“I venture to describe the Government of 
India Act of 1935 as the Anti-India Act. I 
feel when I recall and reflect upon all that 
Government of India did. ha.s done, and is 
doing and ail tliat it refused and is refusing 
to day in respect of fiscal and commercial 
policy, I feel with some bitterness that the 
Goverumcm of India in these matters may 
not Ineoi rirelly or unjustly be drscri)>ed as 
the Government against India.” 

During the war Chintamani expressed his 
disapproval over the Clongrcss attitude of hesi¬ 
tancy and indecision towards the war. He 
was of the belief that for the safeguard of 
democracy and international morality the 
Congress would consider it a binding duly to 
support the Britlshcis. At the same time he 
did Hot fail to press the claim for doniiiiiun 
status and rapid Indianisalion of the army. 

In recognition of his contribution to 
education ilie Allahabad and Benares Univer¬ 
sities honoured him with doctorates and the 
Lucknow and Mysore Universities invited him 
to deliver the convocation Addresses. For 
his .services he was knighted in 1939. 

Chintamani was a patriot with an indepen¬ 
dent mind and fearless spirit. He was stamped 
a liberal on account of the fact that he firmly 
believed in the basic principles of liberalism. 
He fought thoiugh his words and deeds for 
safeguarding the civil libertie.s. He Wiis a 

journalist, who did not rest for a minute in 
protecting the freedom of the press. 

He quoted Herbeit Spencer’s maxim in 
his ‘Indian Politics since the Mutiny’. “If 
public approbation comes, well and good ; 
if it docs not come, also well and good, 
though not ne»rly so well and good.” He 
lived upto his maxim till his death 
on 1.7.1941. 



P. C. SORCAR—THE MAHARAJAH OF MAGIC 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


The Mahirajah of Magic—that is how 
Protul Chandra Sorcar, Ulic greatest magician 
the world has ever produced in recent times 
—will he rrniemhered for elevating Icgcndcr- 
imiin from the l.ihyruiths lo tlie art of 
INDRAJATi. He raised the an of prestidigi¬ 
tation to the pinnacle of perfection. The 
Western world is indebted lo this wizard 
for resuscitating this dying Oriental art from 
the quagmire of myth and legend to tli? 
loftiest heights. 

i’he repertoire of this prince among llie 
prcslidigitaiors included such famous items 
as the sawing through the lady, blind-folded 
reading of any language or sign and cycling 
tiirougli (lie most crowded and congested 
streets of ilie Western world, cutting the 
tongue of <me of his assistants, waters of 
India etc. Has the art of magic which lie 
perfected to such diz/y heights of science and 
teclinology died with Protul Sorcar ? 

No Indian or foreign wizard had bagged so 
many coveted awards and honours and earned 
the attention of the geiitlcinea of the Fourth 
Estate in the East and the West, as did Protul 
Chandra Sr)rcar. He travelled all over the 
globe as India’s cultur.d ainl>assador regaling 
the people with his mastery over sorcery. 
In fact Sorcar was a world citizen, at home 
with dilTercnt cultures and in distant climes. 

No one was heller r|uaHficd to perform 
the arduous duty of a cultural ambassador 
oi'India than Protul Sorcar for magic is an 
Itnows no language barriers. “The 


difTercncc between E.asl and West coinple 
tely disappears when we come to magic. 
Magic has brought East aiid West 
together. Tliere is no geograpliical barriers 
in magic. People of Bombay or Boston, New 
York or Nagasaki are all etpially amazed 
when they witness the miracle of sawing 
through a lady. Singers, comedians, ilieatri- 
cal actors and lecturers have their language 
problems—they liecome limited to those who 
understand their language, but magic (being 
mainly visual) appeals to all nations equally... 
Thanks to the universality of the Art of 
Magic, through which the East and the 
West have met in one common goal of 
brotherhood, friendship and mutual under¬ 
standing”, says the maestro. 

Sorcar was once asked by a journalist 
wbai made him take up magic as a profession. 
Pat came the reply : “What a question ? I 
was born in a family of seven generations of 
magicians. It is in my blood, old boy”. 
“Magic is my passion, I 'breathe magic—I 
dream magic—I work magic,” he added on 
another occasion. 

Born on February 23, 1913 at Tangail in 
Myinensingh district, now in Ea.st Pakistan, 
Protul took to magic as a duck to water. 
His father Bhagavan Chandra Sorcar did not 
wish iiis son to become a Jaduwallah. Caught 
in the act of practising a trick, Protul was 
profusely caned by Bliagavan Chandra. His 
hlial affection knew no bounds and later 
on he applied an ointment to heal the wounds 
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of caning. Young Protul had often wondered 
whether he would ever be able to fly in a 
plane during those days of penury. “Strange 
it seems now, the plane is almost a second 
home to me, having to keep a busy schedule 
throughout the world”, he once told a jour¬ 
nalist. His father wanted Protul to become 
an engineer. Unfortunately, Protul could 
not oblige the old man, but Ins eldest son was 
made an engineer in fulfilment of the wish 
of Bhagavan Chandra. “I could not have 
become an engineer. I was born into an 
atmosphere of magic. I iircallied magic from 
the day I was l>orji. How could I have 
become* anvlhing but x\ magician .•*” lu? asks. 

•Afier passing the Mairiculaii«<n Examination 
in the I’irsi Division. Protul griiduatcd in 
19.13 witie honours in Mathematics from the 
Anxiiula Mohan (Joliege at Mymeiisiiigh. He 
took to painting as a hobby wliicli stood him 
in good stead in designing his own sets. The 
road from Mynicnsingh to Calcutta was not 
So easy as people have imagined. What young 
Protul xlid at first was restoration of the glory 
of uiieient Indrajal and thus popularisation 
of magic and creation of an atmosphere for 
it at home and abroad. 

What is Itidrajal * Tl>c answer is given 
by the m.igician himself. “Imirajal is an art 
—an art that entertains the eye and the mind 
through suspense. ■ It flourished in flic royal 
courts of India. King Vikramaditya, Raja 
Bhoja, Queen lihunumati, for instance, 
practised it. Further back, we find it men¬ 
tioned in the epics, in the I’anlra Shastras, 
in the Atharva Veda. Its masters kept it 
a secret. It was handed over from preceptor 
to pupil, father to son in greatest .secrecy. 
This too much secrecy killed magic in India. 
I want to lift it back to the status of an art 
it enjoyed for centuries in ancient India.” 

Sorcar interpreted the basic principles 
of magic through a seriw of articles and 


books in English, Bengali and Hindi. He had 
written about 20 books in English and Bengali. 
“Sorcar on Magic”, “Magic for you”, 
“Hindoo Magic”, “More magic for you”, 
“100 magics you can do” etc. are in English 
and “Indrajal : Magic”, “Hypnotism”, 
“Mesmerism”, “Chhelcdcr Magic”, “Sahaj 
Magic”, “Magic Siksha” “Oeshey Deshey”, 
ete. in Bengali. 

Sorcar’s writings arc unique in the annals 
of magic literature. “That it will perpetuate 
tlie name of the foremost Indian illusionist of 
history is Ie.ss imporlaiu than the fact that it 
advance.s a great art and the cause of Indian 
culture”, commented an American magic 
historian. ?Ie had made t.ill rlaims for Indian 
magic in his writings and the Western world 
was .sceptical about i(. He demonstrated the 
wealth of Indian magic in 1934 in Burma, 
Siam, .Singapore and China. 

Sorcar wits introduced to the Japanese 
audience in 1937 hy the father of Indian 
Freedom .Mowmeml in the East—Rash Bchari 
Bose. 'I’he land of the Rising Sun which 
gave iiiin the first break alsr> was where the 
legendary magician breathed his last onJanuar)' 
6, |971, Soicar did accomplish what was 
eoibidcrcd impossible before he passed away. 
In fact he wanted to retire from giving per¬ 
formances at the age of 60 and concentrate 
on research on magic for which the Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa had gifted him a plot of laud 
at Bliulianeswar. Protul Chandra Sorcar 
has already trained hi,s son Prodip (P. C. 
Sorcar, Jw.) to follow him in the profession, 
though he is yet to show the world his 
showmanship. No doubt, Prodip is a chip 
of the old block and has in fact shown his 
mettle by coming out of a sealed box which 
was sunk in the Ilooglily. There is no doubt 
that Prodip will take over the magic wand 
from his father. Protul was able to put India 
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on the world map of magic and lake the 
magic of the East in all its mystery to the 
West. Whai was the c.mse of Sorcar’s 
popularity 

Not only was Scucar a master iiiagician, 
but he was alsfi an inc<jinparablc illusionist 
an<l slireweil showman. He w’as a psycholo¬ 
gist and knew exactly wliai the public, 
whether in the liast or the West, wanted. 
“.Sf)icar was able to demonstrate the advances 
made in Psychology as well as adv.mces in 
magic as an rntcrlaiiimcnt”, ronlirms an 
aulherity. He was not a mean ad\crtiscr. 
a powerful pub’icisl and an asttile business¬ 
man in this rcs|>ccl. He was a dynamic 
sliowinan and a master in public relations, 
lie was thoroughly versed in llie strategies 
of publicity and stagecraft. 

Sorcar was fully conscious of the fact that 
magic was after all a visual art and grandeur 
was what was ticcded. He created opulent 
sets, heaniiful costumes, big time lighting 
oirccis. and best of all, wonders, mysteries, 
illusions, and deceptions front every rtnintry, 
every ago, every period. lie Iiad a huge 
library of magical books at liis ‘•Indrajal” 
(Cahaittu residence) where he spent hours 
in research woik. lie had his complete 
production centre at his residence wlutre he 
built llte most intricate illusions and painted 
the most magniheent scetieries. Triifkloads 
of materials accompanied hitn aiiywliere he 
went and he brought back cartloads of tro¬ 
phies, Years of hards work, minute attention 
to detail, constant stiivitig after improvement 
and devotion to the craft went in for the 
creation of INDRAJAL. Tliough most of 
us are familiar with his repertoire of magic, 
it is necessary to say a few' words about sawing 
thnmgh tlie lady. 

Sawing through the lady is the most 
intriguing item that has caught the fasci¬ 
nation of the West. An cletric saw is fitted 


to an operating table. A beautiful girl is 
brought for sawing. To drive home the 
fact that the .saw is realy sharp, Sorcar 
presses a switch and places a block of 
wood near its sharp blade which sends clouds 
of shavings over the heads of the audience. 
Tlic girl is then hypnotised and laid on the 
table. The girl is then out into two pieces 
by the whizzing saw and the trunk and torso 
arc exhibited se}>arately to the audience who 
tensely hold their breath. Dressed in the 
same beauiiful dress the girl emerges from 
no w'herc onto the stage holding a Ijouciuct of 
flowers in Iter hands to the astonishment and 
dc.i''cning .'ipplausc of tlie spectators. Sorcar’s 
sawiJig through the lady has been several 
times televised and millions have enjoyed 
it. Of course some «if tin; ladies have fainted 
in the hall and not infrecpiently enquiries 
poured in t«) fmd out the fate of the lady 
sawed tlirough. 

Blindfolded reading of any language or 
sign was Sorcar’s another favourite Item. 
The members fif the audience are invited to 
write anything on a blackboard. He is 
licavily blindfolded by a thick l)lack handker¬ 
chief over which another thick coating of 
flour-dough is applied. The magician reads 
the signs, syml)los and words witii his X-Ray 
eyes. He pointed out if anyone committed 
a mistake in writing the sign or symbol. He 
was a Unguist; knew more then thirty langu¬ 
ages, 

.Sorcar rode on cycles through the most 
overcrowded cities of the world. Place de 1’ 
‘Opera’ Paris; E.splanade ; Chowringhec, 
Calcutta; Times Square; New York; London 
and other cities when the traffic was at its 
peak. He made the skeletons dance to his 
tunc, performed the Indian Rope trick, 
produced pigeons and what not from nowhere, 
also ravishing beauties mysteriously during 
the show. He made motor cai? full of passen- 
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gets vanish and then drove them onto the 
stage. Girls floated in the air and disappeared 
mysteriously. He poured the water of India 
on and on. He supplied milk through 
conical newspaper containers to his audience 
of which they seldom could drink a drop. 
He added to his stock-in-trade a number of 
new items every now and then. His Sputnik 
Rocket illusion, Festival in Clalcutta, and his 
U. N. number arc in point. Another number 
which lie used to perform, but lately 
discontinued, was the culling off the longue 
of one of his assistants who was much 
too talkative. He invited tlic members of the 
medical profession to witness this hypnotic 
feat The heart and pulse of the subject 
slopped completely when the longue was cut 
out. His broomstick number was captivating. 
A newspaper boy on crutches was produced 
on the stage and Sorcar took off his supports 
by substituting a broomstick. He made the 
boy dance to the rhythm of hula hoop to tlic 
fun of lUc audience. Fiiialiy the boy left the 
stage with las real crutches. 

Magic, according to Sorcar. should not 
only delight but also provide food for 
thought. lie was doing his best towards 
this end. “Much more than what I have 
done for Imlrajal needs to be done. This art 
as it was pei formed in ancient India is yet 
to be fully discovered. We have only sur¬ 
mises and conjectures now. We must have 
something more definite. That means 
research, intensive research”, the magician 
confesses. 

Left to himself, Protul Chandr.i Sorcar 
was the most genial and charming personality 
in real life. He was easy to get on with and 
had a lively sense of humour. He was able 
to get laughs out of the most difficult situa¬ 
tions during his shows as in real life. Near 
Ballygunge Station in Calcutta by the side of 
his “Indrajai”, there is a small tcashop run 
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by one Rashbehari Babu. On one occasion 
I wa.s sipping a cup of tea. The magician 
came there and asked Rashbehari Babu for 
a fish cutlet. He ate it. lie asked for two 
more, to be pfxcked and look out a ten-rupee 
note from the pocket of his vest. He handed 
over the note to Rashbehari Babu and walked 
away to the door, and asked. “Rashbeharida, 
haven’t I paid you a ten-rupee note ?” 
Rashbehari Babu answered: “V'cs, you did 
give me”. The magician asked the tcashop- 
wallah to check it again. He opened his 

drawer, and lo, the ten-rupee note was not 
there. R.ashbehari Babu told the magician. 
“Protulda, you did not give me the note’*. 
The magician told Rashbehari Babu: “You 
told me just now I paid you the ten-rupee 
note. What nonsense: You say now that 
T have not paid you”. With a broad smile 
on his chin, he handed over the note lo the 
poor tcashop owner. There arc hundred and 
one such instances I know personally, or 
narrated to me by people wIk» knew him 
from his Tangail days. He taught a clerk of 
tlic Regional Transport Authority a good 
lesson. The clerk li.id an itching palm and 
was hesitating to register Sorcar’s new car 
without his usual ‘fee’. This annoyed the 
mystificr. Within the twinkling of an eye, 
the day’s collection; which amounted to 
thou.sands of rupees; vanished from the clerk’s 
drawers and while the man’s sweat flowed like a 
a river, the cash reappeared. In fact the chap 
did not know it was Sorcar who had come 
per.sonally for die registration of the car. 
Ju.st after Sorcar’s marriage with Basanti, his 
mother-in-law brought a choice dish of de¬ 
licacies for her son-in-law. “There is nothing 
there”, he told her point bl.ank and lo, when 
the cover was removed; there was nodiing. 
Yes, he showed a trick to his mother-in-law. 
“There are tticks of all trades, but my trade 
is full of tricks”, he told her. 
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Sorcar’s Ricalcst sci’vice to India was that 
he upheld Indian culture everywhere he 
went. He did not imitate tlie Westerners. 
The western inaj-ic, according to him, is 
mechanical and inatiipulalivc whereas Indian 
magic is j)rimaiily psycht)h)gical. He was an 
Indian lirsi and last and was proud of his 
heritage. He donned the dress of the 
Maharajali in order to procl.Tim this to the 
world. I«i his gt)ld tissue eoat, jewelled 
turban, and V'idyasagar shoes (i.e turned up toes) 
Sorear was r<‘ally a [)rincc. Once a journalist 
had the impertinence to ask him. “Mr. 
Sorear, yon are not of rfjyal bloorl. Why do 
yon wear the pi iiicely clothes Sharji came 
‘.he reply; “Ain I not the prince of magic ?” 
iorcar was not jealous of others. He did not 
mind others imitating him. His advice 
to tlicm was to imitate and improve, if possible. 


A prophet i,s without honours. Sorear 
was showered with lop honotirs in Magic. 
'J'he Americans hailed him as the World’s 
(Greatest Magician, though he did not make 
that claim on account of his modesty. The 
Germans awarded him the Roval Medallion 
and the Golden Laurel. He was an honorary 
member of the leading Magic Clubs of the 
world. He bagged the “.Sppin.x” Gold award 
(equivalent to Nobel Prize in magic) twice 
frotn New York. At home, he was awarded 
Padina Slni in 19o4. He had a red-carpet 
welcome anywhere iti the world. He was 
made a Fellow of tlic Royel Asiatic Society. 
He was the President of the All India Magic 
Circle, Calcutta and mcmlier of the Rotary 
Club. Sorciir was perhaps the only magician 
who fooled the generations anywhere and 
everywhere and any time and all the time. 



POETRY OF THE AGE OF CONFUSION : DINKAR'S HARE KO HARINAM 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BARKER 


Ramdliari Siiiha Diiikar is among the most 
well-known poets in Hindi. Indeed a 
measure of his popularity is given by tlic fact 
that he was already become a housclinid 
name. In Bihar, with the exception of 
Kcdarnalh Mishra Prabliat, tio other poet 
is hold in such a high esteem as Dinkar. 'I'lie 
publication of any new book of vej'sc by 
Dinkar is naluially an event of considcrablo 
literary importance. 

After long six years Dinkar Itas broken his 
poetical silence by coming out with our 
hundred and two p«)eins in the volume Hare 
Ko Harlnam (Published by Udayachal, 
Rajendranagar, Paina - I6). It is diffiruU to 
classify the book since it contains i)ocins on 
tlilferent themes and contradictory views on 
the same ihctno. Perhaps it is more appro¬ 
priate to call this volume a new question of 
Dinkar—a ejueslion which he addresses to 
himself as iniicli as he addresses to 
others. I.ike every question, Dinkar’s (luestion 
also arises <»ut of his grave dissatisfaction with 
what is, and his craving for having something 
belter. If Dinkar has not succeeded in show¬ 
ing a way out of the very great c(>mj)lcxlly 
of the present situation it is not very remarka¬ 
ble. What indeed is remarkable is the acute 
dissatisfaction of a person like Dinkar 
who ijas an important position in the 
existing scheme of things. It is in the dissatis¬ 
faction of a person like Dinkar that a true 
measure of the failure of the current sysietn is 
to be .seen : It has not only failed to provide 
jobs to the unemployed educated but has not 
also succeeded in satisfying the queries of the 
older generation which had identified itself 
with the system. 

There is an irony underlying the title of 


the volume which suggests that only a defeated 
person takes the name of Hari (God). Dinkar 
can by no stretch of imagination be considered 
to be a defeated man. Unlike many poets 
of distinction who may have attained literary 
eminence but failed to gain material sclf- 
suflicicnry, Dinkar, besides being a very 
popular and famous poet, has occupied high 
positi/jus in public life and in government. 
Even now lie is occupying a high governtnent 
position. Ilis frustration can not be the 
frustration of the unsuccessful. The personal 
clement in Dinkar’s frustration cannot be very 
great. His frustration is more largely a 
projection of the frustration of the nation. It 
is in iliis identification with the nation that 
Dinkar’s significance lies. 

Dinkar’s dilemma is best expres.scd in the 

poem "Padina”. WIten lie shuts himself in 
to write poems his granddaughter knocks at 
his door. Dinkar asks what is more important: 
Ls it wliat he is seeking in imagination or is 
it the baby who from outside is lovingly 
calling him ^ 'I'iiis dilemma lias confrtmted 
many writers and scieiiiisls in tiiis century 
wlio liave often resolved it by concluding 
that it was their duly to leave aside their 
poetry, science and otlicr rultural pursuits in 
order to be al;le to respond more directly to 
(he call of humanity. It is this impossibility 
to shut out the cries of the agonized humanity 
that has turned many writers and scientists 
into political agitators. 

It Ls this awareness of the world outside 

the haven of the poet that leads Dinkar again 
and again to talk of the fire inside iiuraan 
beings finding expression. A highly conscious 
poet like Dinkar cannot indulge in the delu¬ 
sion that characterizes the work of many 
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smaller poets. Dinkar is very conscious of 
his creeping old age which he wants to fight 
to the end “wiili my back on the last wall of 
youth.” ("Budhapa” ^ge/ng). Dinkar’s 
consciousness of his capacity and his full deter¬ 
mination lo use it arc best reflected in the 
poem '‘Favak” (Fire) where lie conveys his 
resolve to defy tlic will of the oppressor to 
kill him in such u manner that the poet’s lire 
does not come out. Dinkar says tltat the 
darkness ofrlcaihhe would light up with the 
light of liis owti lire. In many more poems 
Dinkar exudes tliis self-confidence arising out 
of the knowledge that there arc men ‘‘who 
can walk ott the earth without touching the 
ground and wlio can stand in fire and yet 
not he burned.” (“Impossible”). 

But It is not long before he relapics into a 
mood of defeat. “Defeat is tlie fate of man, 
victory is l)ut an accident,” he says in the 
poem “Defeat”. In another poem he says 
“Vanquished on all fronts I sing the song of 
defeat” ( “Road to knowledge” ). In this 
mood he becomes despondent of the value of 
knowledge and seeks to indulge in inartion. 
“To forget all knowledge and become an un¬ 
thinking child is man’s true pursuit.” (“Puru- 
shartha”—Manly pursuits). He even goes to 
the extent of swearing in say “You would not 
die if you stop thinking.” (Ibid) It is this 
type, of thinking that can give rise to dictator¬ 
ship and military rule. It is the. expression of 
an utterly conruse<l state of mind—the .same 
state of mind w'hich seeks social revolution by 
arming the vested interests with greater 
authority. If democracy has not been streng¬ 
thened because of the failure of those in power, 
the confused critics say, democracy should be 
killed and power be centralized further 
through the abrogation of the constitution 
and the imposition of the Presidential system 
of Gftyernment. The need to-day is not to 
itop^inking but to think harder by raising 
questions not asked so far. 


But this pessimism is not true. Dinkar who 
also says, “Doubts are window which allow 
intellect to travel beyond limits.” He asks 
people to learn doubting which, if once consi¬ 
dered a sin, “we love now.” So long as one 
is permitted lo doubt, to discover anew the 
virtue enveloped by darkness, even pessimism 
cannot be allowed to hold an absolute sway. 
Thcrcft»re inaction is not what the poet 
recommends. To the contrary. He writes 
that everybody must endeavour to produce 
results by way of seU-expressiou. As u fruit is 
the self-expression of a mango tree, so is 
poetry of the poet. And, Ijy implication the 
aciion of every man. Poetry is the significance 
of ilie poet, the condition of his existence. 
If it c<rit.ses, the poet becomes a burden on the 
earth. ( “A Mango ‘iVee” ). He reminds us 
that man’s prowess is seen when he walks on 
thorns, “He emits light only when he him¬ 
self burns in lire.” (“Radium”) 

Nevertheless the element of self-contradic¬ 
tion is evident even from the most inadequate 
and incomplete discussion. It is seen in his 
ambivalent attitude to woman. In one poem 
he scorns lo say that woman is more obnoxious 
than poverty. Poverty and woman have their 
imprint on all the poets. But poverty may 
not yet be so painful. “But a woman ? 
Whether it is Tulsi or Tolstoy—he fares the 
same before a woman.” ( “Poverty and 
Woman” ). Fortunate'y this is not his only, 
or even his true, view of woman. For in 
another poem he goes straight to an opposite 
view to say, sensibly enough, that if one 
woman has behaved like a snake it does not 
warrant denouncing all other women. 
Woman, far from being a curse, “is the glow 
of the lamp of creation,” “the expression of 
the vitality of the nation.” To the poet, “To 
think of the form of woman is to fill up the 
mind with fragrance. To get a glimpse of a 
woman’s mind is to gain a view of 
heaven.” (“Woman”). 
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Sometimes the poet chooses to be didactic 
as is to be found itj the poems “Sabhyaia” 
(Civilization) and “Purushartha” ( Manly 
Pursuits ) which are less than being poetry. 
Even as phibtsophy “Purushartha” is rpies- 
tion.iblc, historically untrue. It is a travesty 
of history to suggest that “Man was soft so 
long as environment was hard. Man’s self 
was less aggressive when man’s knowledges was 
smaller.” (“Purushartha”). Obviously (he 
poet is confusing the destructive capacity 
given by science to man with man’s innate 
aggressiveness. When man becomes aggre¬ 
ssive iiow-a-days he can bring aljout much 
greater destruction than he eouUI i)eforo. 
But is man more aggressive now Diiikar 
evidently suflcrs from Ihe same imhistorical 
view which crippled (J?ndhian thought—of 
considering the past better than the present. 
This is a very wrong view and needs to be 
refuted by all means. Umloubtcdiy glorifica¬ 
tion of the past like a utopia, eoimotcs a 
criticism of the stotus quo. But whereas a 
utopia prompts persons to action, a l)liiid 
adulation of the past tends to push persons to 
inaction. 

But Dinkar is csscnliaily a dynamic, 
forward-loi>king p«)et. 'I’he function of poetry, 
as he sees it, is to fill u|) iltc voiil outside 
by bringing <)Ul the images roaming in the 
mind-lo create something by ehiirniiig the 
mental facnllics. (‘•P«)Ctry and Self-realiza¬ 
tion”). Dinkar is .a daring poet who can 
challenge the sun and say “ I’lie strength I 
derive now comes not from you. hut from the 
darkness, from the lamentations in the pit 
where your rays cannot reach.” (“ I'he Sun”) 


In is no longer the national or the political 
leader who gives him strength but the common 
imisscs whom the nation.il leader could never 
reach. Me despises those who “to fiy in the 
sky feel no urge” and do not “flinch from 
clinging tt» the earth.” He has raised the 
pertinent question “While eating how many 
do get the real taste of the bread ?” 

What is the mantra he recommends for 
ihc chfealed ? Not surrender, to be sure. 
"Do nut give up (he song of fearlessness”, 
be says. “Tlic stortn of (he bad days is ilte 
clarion call <il some one whose grace is 
rellected in the merry noises of the morn.” 

I liercforc, although “sleep is the happiness 
of ilic night” and “awakciiitig, danger of the 
mom”; Dinkar ttrge-s tis to see the beautiful 
nature riding on (he r.ays of the morning sun. 
This dynamism is what makes his poems all so 
timely and worthwhile. 

My knowledge of Hindi is extremely poor. 
My ability to translate poems into English is 
still poorer. Nevci tlieless if I have <iared to 
olfcr a few poems of Dinkar in translation, 
it is entirely tuit of a desire to share my 
plettsurc m going through this volume with 
our uon-Mindi knowing readers. If it 
prompts an abler band to undcitake the work 
of Iransl.iting Dinkar’s poems in English my 
elTorls would be atnply rewarded. For 
Iraiislatioti inl<» English is one means by which 
we can hope t.o fight the insidious propaganda 
that is bcitig Ctuistanlly carried on by the 
denigrators of this country (Which unfor¬ 
tunately include quite a few aflluent Indians 
in key positions) running down its literature 
and culture. 
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The boys wore really onjoyinji their tncai— 
It was a pleasure, waichin^ (hi*in. The poet 
infoniKHl everyone ilial the* nij^hi-stliool 
authorities had carried away his cnlire stock 
of old newspapers. \Iy father mentioned the 
letter frotn tlie Parsee youth and ilie poet 
remarked tliat he received iniiunieratile such 
uratifte letters. “If 1 could j>alher them all 
in a book, it would be a remarkable book 
indeed. Of course. I would have had to ask 
tlicir permission—but, most probably, the 
poor fellows wouldn’t liavc refused”, he said. 
He also told uv alioul the numerous poems 
sent to liim fi om M.uJras, for publication in 
the Modern Keview. Raliindranath lauj'hcd 
aloud and said, “ riicsc. Sir, arc so remarkable 
that they are bound to increase your number 
ofsubscriljers.*’ A Menon frotn Travancore 
had wauled to know wliat happened finally, to 
Ciirib.da. heroine of *Matibhanjan’. And he 
had also asked the pticl whether he objected 
to his namin'' liis new-born daughter (iiribala. 
Turning to tny fatlier he said, ”1 was thinking 
of referring him to you, as I don’t know any¬ 
thing about copy'rights on names.” 

VVe heard about the little girls who were 
his frieinls. They all wrote to him and expec¬ 
ted long Icttcis from hitn hut were furious if 
he did not follow their inslruclions. Tlie port 
hadn’t an easy time answering llteir letters. 

Rachel, the liny daughter of the painter 
Rothenstein, had written him a letter saying 
that, though her calf was only two months 
old, it was a most wonderful calf. It was 


ixitn Dig anil ucaumui. iii«. t/mx.* ..... 

gave was that Betty did not catch caterpillars 
anv more. Ualiiiidranatli said, “Now. tell 
me- -how do I answer that Irtier ? I would 
have had so much more t«» say if she had asked 
for my opinion, say, about Il'iine Rule. But 
‘Betty does n<jt caieli ctterpillars any more*— 
what should my reply lie to that ? Santa, 
please think out a solution for me.” 

Santa, of course, could not find out an 
answer. The best Idler was from an American- 
Indian girl. She had read one of his e-ssays 
and had cut out his photograph from stnne 
newspaper. The liilie girl would be very 
happy if Rabindranath visited her country. 
She was (juite sure that East Indians and West 
Indians came from the same racial stock. She 
liked Indians very much and wished to marry 
a Hindu. Finally, she had given a detailed 
description of lierself—probably, to make the 
matchmaker’s job a bit ea.sier. She ended her 
letter thus—“but don’t think it is a love letter 
to you.” The letter caused a lot of amuse¬ 
ment and Rabindranath said, “Her letter 
expressed no such sentiment—nor did I get 
any such idea—but she has cautioned me all 
the same. No harm, if she did write me a 
love letter, I should think.” 

The night-.Hchool boys had finished their 
food and were now amusing themselves by 
having friendly fights with each other. 
Rabindranath left fur home and the school 
teachers sat down to cat. My mother served 
their food. Finishing our meal In a hurry 
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went for our cvcnitig walk. The boys were 
putting up a ‘circus performance’ that evening. 
They had the usual cloth fencing and were 
shouting out their progrannne with the 
beating of a tin drum. We had started out 
quite early but the show had already begun. 
There were two types of tickets—one was the 
ordinary and the other was for the ‘box’. The 
‘box’ had only two seats. Rabindranath sat 
on one of them and the empty one was for 
father, we were told. The boys were the only 
performers -there were no animals about. 
The (w*) who got the most applause were 
Dwijen Nfukhopadhyay and Runi, the tiny 
nephew of Santosh habu. Clowns are a ‘must’ 
in a clreiis. Jatin Kar and his companion 
were ips|)«insil)le for these acts. They named 
it ‘Maja Kc Khcl’ and tlumgli the children 
enjoyed it tremendously, we were not as 
enthusiastie. There was a eiicus band and 
.some tiring blank cartridges. The poet 
left befttre the show had ejidcd and we saw 
him standing in his front verandah when wc 
returned home. Hearing our voices in (lie 
dark, he. said, “Well, Sita. how did you like 
‘Maja Ke Khcl’ ?” 

Our New Year’s Day tinnlly came iti an 
end. 

Early the next morning we received an 
invilatii)!!. Mrs. Sudhakaiito R.ii Olmwclhury 
came to invite us to her son’s Namakar.au 
and Annaprasan ceremonies. As the others 
w'ere still in bed, I had to rereivo her. 
Rabindranath was to ofiieiaie as the acharya 
there. I hurried the others up so that all of 
us were ready in time to reach Siidhakanlo 
babu’s house quite early. Everybody was 
busy and the cooking went on at a remarkable 
speed. The infant was bathed and dres.scd in 
clothes dyed in turmeric powder. He protes¬ 
ted in the usual way and refused to wear 
anything. The front porch of the teachers’ 
■quarters was decorated with alpatia, mango- 
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leaves and painted urns filled with water, 
Rabindranath and Kshitimohanbabu conduc¬ 
ted the service. The poet also fed the child 
his first meal of rice and named him 
Saumyakanto. 

The poet was leaving for Calcutta by the 
afternoon train. He left early so that he 
could pack his luggage. The summer heat In 
Santiniketan, particularly in the month of 
Baisakh, is terrible—only tho.se who have 
experienced it would tmderstand. The food 
was still not ready and I did not wish to 
return home in that hot sun. We walked 
towards the poet’s house, wishing to bid 
him farewell, as it w<iuld not he convenient 
later. The staircase w.is firey liot but we 
climbed it and found Rabindranath packing 
his hooks. .Seeing us, he smiled and said, 
“So, you have ct)ine to say good bye ?” 

He stood anti gathered lii.s books together, 
so we stood beside him and chatted. We 
were amused to hear him say that Mr..\ndrcws 
was always restless and couUl never stay In one 
place too long. Rabintlranath liimsclf was 
not known to slay in .i place for too I«>ng 
cither. He praised the education system for 
women in Australi.i and asked me, “Wliy don’t 
you go there .md spt’ci.alisc in some subject 
Do yon wish to be .i lady-dttctor •’’’ I humbly 
cxi)rcssetl my nnwillingiicss. 

.Sudtleidy he asked, “Well, is the heat 
bearable here ?” I said, “Wc have stirvivcd 
the Allahabad summer- -which is much worse. 
This isn’t sci had.’’ The p<»ct said, ‘“Tt is not 
just the heat. A kind of dest>lalioii grips this 
place in the summer, 'Die fields stretch 
endlessly before you in shimmering haze— 
there is no »>nc about and everything is .so still 
and silent. Even the sky above seems febrile 
and abandoned—the mood is altogether 
desolate. I don’t really mind it, yon know. 
The heat has never bothered me, .so 1 don’t 
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sufTcr (luring ilie sumnuT. Il always seems 
to afTcci you more, if you talk aboin il/’ Ho 
bcj’aii lo discuss his ffjroigu^lour and ira/cls 
and remarked, “'1 am wondcrin" wliai I can 
leave witli you as a legacy, ^\’by not take my 
wicker scats ? V’oti can sit <jii (licin and 
chatier awa)/’ I'inally, howcvcf. be did 
not give iliosc away. Looking around his 
sparcly-ruinis.hcd ro«)m, he noticed a pair 
of gaily-decoiaied hanging sIicIvcn, m.idc of 
wire and rope. ‘‘These .ire \er\ feminine/’ 
he said, “1 don’t have .iny spices or other 
ingredients to store in them - you miglit find 
them iisefui.” lie took them down for ns. 
They were bc.intifiitly made and we used 
them for so many years, until they broke into 
shreds. Fie tcasingly remarked, "Ifinysliip 
sinks after a submarine attack -do remember 
that I left you gilts, howsoever iiisignilicant !” 
He alwavs teased us this way. Those wlii> 
were fortunate enough lo cuinc near liim, 


could never possibly forget him—did he not 
realise that ? 

We starictl to go now', knowing that there 
were many wailing dow'iisiairs, to bid him 
goodbuy. Rabindranath saiil, “The move I 
get really for llic journey, the more I feci that 
T shall not be going this lime, I feel like 
slaying ))ack, but again wish to set forth, 
'ritcrc is a certain magic, a charm, .rl>out lliis 
rpiiet, these open fields that seems to pull me 
and say, “'rhis is so much better,*’ But I 
shall h.ive to tear through this magic veil.” 
Jlis i-)es seemed lo look beyond lime and 
spaci'. on to a fnrilicr distance. He forced 
himself back again lo return to us and said, 
“If 1 dtin’i go, 1 sh.dl tent a lioiise near the 
(janga -say. near C.hatidernagore -and may 
be, write a few poems. If you come to see 
me, I shall read thmii to vou.” It was time 
for our leave-taking realised. W'v bowed 
down and if>uchod Ins feet and went down- 
si,urs with licavy hearts. 


('Iranslated by Sm, SHYAMASRl LAL) 
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Mazar-l-Shareef. 

We halted for (wo days at Mazar-I-Shureef 
to take rest atid make final preparations for 
the journey to the Soviet land. Here many 
friends, as>oeiates and acrjuainfaixes of the 
Maulaoa eaiiie atul tncl him. '^hi^ pnt him 
in very good cheer. Wc had a good look 
round the. town and (he faiiions carpel and 
Karakul inarkeis, 'i'his was in addition to 
the visit U) the world-rcnowncd Mazar which 
has given tlie name to the town. When wc 
went there, wc disturl)cd the luindicds of 
pigeons, which were living and breeding safely 
there. I'liey got rrighlcncd l)y the sudden 
invasion j)f so many persons, wliieh was un¬ 
usual in out-season. They flew arf>»ind for a 
while hut finding dial wc did not ultcmpl any 
mischief, .settled back in their abodes. W’hen 
some grains were scattered, tliey Hew down, 
ate them and in happiness gave a demonstra¬ 
tion of tlieir song and dance with spread out 
plumes. I knew the Hindus do not kill 
pigeon.s which take shelter in temples and I 
was rather aggreeahly surprised that Muslim.s 
also follow the same practice as ihe Hindus to 
the pigeons taking shelter in religious places. 
Maulana and some others said their prayers 
there devoutly. 

There was an office of the Trade Comnti- 
ssioner of Soviet Russia in the town and wc 
went there on invitation for lea and met a few 
Russians both men and women, who were 
office staff and spoke Persian quite fluently. 
They were dressed in Russian village style, not 
in Eurapean style and thc>’ mixed freely with 
the local people. 


Wc hatl a little economic prohlcm. The 
Indian peo|>le who came to sec the Maulana 
u.sually stayed on for the meals, whether we 
invited them or not. It increased the hill for 
food, ten or twelve such people joitied us in 
every meal and almost out-munhered us. It 
was discussed amongst ourselves but there was 
no rnnecly. l-'oriunaicly it w.as for two days 
only. The worst part of it was (hat many of 
thcni were not politicals at all. 

Marketing. 

In the market, we did quite a lot of mar¬ 
keting, specially Dr. Noor. Md, who had 
enough money of Itis f)wn. Karakuli Caps 
were bought by ahnost every one. I also 
bought one Persian Carpet, my hed size, which 
ctist ahouf Rs. 50/- there, al)oiit half of the 
Itidian price. I also hought one Postin (skin). 
It is a skin of a wliole sheep, tanned with all 
llceco bill turned inside out. 'J’he.sc arc very 
warm due to the. w<»ol inside but if smells a 
little. I bought it inspitc of the objection of 
most of the young friends iti the parly. But 
it gave me great service and comfort when I 
had to sleep in the open on the banks of the 
Oxus. All ihe.se marketing was because of 
the fear of no marketing being possible in 
Soviet land. We were not quite aware of the 
New FiConoinic Policy, l>rieny called NEP. 

Anyhow, two days passed weft and we 
started again towards the Soviet land. By 
this time the apprehension of being interned, 
not to speak of being liejuidated wa.s complete¬ 
ly off from the mind of even the most appre¬ 
hensive. On the otherhand most of us were 
happy for being shown a shorter way, whiclt 
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took us throe or four <lays loss, but also 
enabled us to folluu the course of the Kabul 
river up to ilu* very source and see the inagni- 
fireni sight (jf mi!c«! and miles of nuilticolourecl 
marble stone hills in their pristine glory. It 
was hazardous no doubt, but I had gone out, 
not For safe existence, hut was game for all 
kinds ol adventures. I had tlic plettsure of 
climbing the snow-eovcred 'Taskanion peak of 
Hindukiisli, which was hardly as higli as half 
of Ml. Gouri Shankar, supp )scd to be the 
abode iif Satikar (Shiava) ami his wife, (Jouri 
whieii was called Mt. Kverest I)y Europeans. 

Tiie iMuclrr. where we were to cross the 
river Oxus was at Patakesai only tw'o <lays 
journey ftir the taravans frfun Mazar-I- 
Sharetf. I learn that a beautiful maialled 
roatl lias siutc In-en e«u>sti'uele<l from Paia- 
kes'u' to Kabul, vitlitlie Hnaneial and techni¬ 
cal help of Soviet Russia. Now' l>y Bus it 
may be two days journey from Kabul to 
Paiakesar (or Tcrine/) the inland post on the 
other side of ()\us in Soviet Russia. By ear 
it may Ik* only one d.iy f>r less. 

Balk or Bactria 

Oui next and l.ist stop in Afghanistan was 
at a C<navan Sar.ii in a very dest)late and 
desert like plaee. \V<* were I'dd that so rewliere 
there was the ranions eilv callcJ Baktria, wliiclt 
was known as the (^.ueen of all eities about 
2(XK) B. C., !))■ liie Aryans. Zaratiuistra 

or Zoroaster liie great religions leader wa.s borti 
there and ll«juris)ied .uu! spread his religion far 
and wide more thati a thousand years before 
Glirist was lioru. 'rbroughoiu the middle 
East, his teachings arc even now considered 
with great interest by the })coplc and iliere 
are a few millions, specially amongst the 
Parsecs, who still follow the religion propoun¬ 
ded by him. He was indeed the pioneer in 
those ancient days. Greco-Baktrian civili¬ 
zation continued for a thousand years. Then 


Buddhism and lastly Islam, about 1400 
years from today. Nothing remains of Balk 
or Baktria, the Qiieen of all cities in those 
days,except a very few ruins of old 
monument. 

We halted for the night in the old Caravan 
Sar.ti near the queen of Cities. It was like 
the one in which 1 had lived the first night 
in Arglianisiaii near Dacca. The next after- 
jioon wc reached Patakesar, a river port on 
ihe Oxus, opposite the famous Inland port of 
Termez of Soviet Russia in Bukhara. 

We were all dated tliat wc had at last 
almost reached Soviet Land, which we could 
sec indistinctly across the l)road Oxus. Only 
the river stood between tis. Before the 
Aryans catue across the Indus and the Ganges, 
the river Oxus played a very l)ig role in the 
history and prtigress of the Aryans. Th;y 
w’crc primarily agric-ulturists ami naturally 
loved to colonise on the bank of rivers. 
Before the Oxus it was the Volga. Waiting 
and plodding through the mountains and 
jungles of Afghanistan, with fear in our itearts, 
wc were Hi last through our arduous journey. 

Emotional Parting. 

The parting was really pathetic and full 
of emotion. The mine owners were paid 
oir. with Baksish. including the price of the 
Mule that was killed by a fall from the peak 
of the Hindukiisl). 

They were with us for only, about three weeks, 
l)ui in this short space of time wc earned their 
affection, for our treatment, specially the 
Maulana’s treatment of them was very friendly 
indeed. 

Then was the turn of the four personal 
atendanis of thcMaulana Dr. NoorMD.Ahmad 
Ilo.ssain and Jaffar Hossain. The four horses 
were presented, one to each of them for 
looking after the animals. They were elated 
with this gift. They looked at the gill hones 
not in the proverbial why but in great 
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delight. The information of this undreamt 
of reward was kept a well guarded secret up 
to the very last. In addition, they were 
presented with most of the mitcnsils, we were 
using on the way. This was also a substantial 
gift. Each »)f the four got about Rs. 1()00/- 
Kabuli or Rs. 600/-Indiau in cash and more 
in kind. But they were all weeping when 
they pul our luggage and bedding etc. on the 
open I''erry Bo.xi. This was tlieir last service 
to us. They feelingly cml)raced all (»f us 
inclinling myself, though f had known them 
only caiually bef(»re I started OJi the journey. 
A!l <jf litem assured that whenever we 
leturned, they would come to serve their old 
masters. 'Hiis weeping farewell moved me. 
also very deeply. 

1 remembered the day T had left India and 
entered Afgltanistau. My feelings were sornc- 
whai similar as on that day. I was most 
jubilant. But on this day I had just a little 
hesitation about what i might find in Soviet 
Russia. It may Itc disillusionment as it 
was in Afghanistan later on. But the [jrospcci 
of going to'Bastures new, drove away the 
hesitation and I was as jubilant as the other 
companions. I'or the Maulana, it was a 
great hope and lie almost fell like released 
from imprisomnent 

On the boat we had another round of 
embracing and the final farewell. T he boat 
left the Afghan shore and started on Oars to 
cross the Oxus, but our men stood on the 
bank, waving their hands, and handkcrcliie/s 
as long as they could sec us and we were also 
waving back. The horses also seemed to 
understand what was happening. The 
masters patted them farewell before getting 
on the ferry boat. They neighed and seemed 
to express their feelings at this parting. The 
boat sped across in lull view of the men and 
horses which gradually became dimmer ; and 
the Maulana and some others were wiping 


their tears. I am less emotional, but felt at 
heart the pathos, though I did not show much 
outward sign. 

Adieu Afghanistan 

When we crossed the middle of the Oxus 
we were out of Afghanistan and were in 
Soviet Union, according to International 
Rules and Clustoms. The river Oxus ilicre 
was much broader than the Changes in 
Oalcuita. When we could not see the men 
and horses on the Afghan shore, our minds 
turned towards the occupants of the ferry. 
I hes’ were mostly lradei-s from Bukhara and 
there were also two Russian women of middle 
age, employed at the Russian Trade Consulate 
in Ma/ar-l-Shareef. Wc had met them there 
two <lays Imck. They spoke Persian well and 
also a little English. Wc learnt that they 
were going home on 2/J moiiths leave after 
one wliole year in Afghanistan. .After crossing 
half of the river, we were teclniically in Soviet 
Russi.x but none fell like it till wc readied the 
shore and iltc ferry was anchored and Iwe 
touched mother earth in Soviet Land. The 
ferry anchored at a place, which was marshy 
land full of/log/o weeds where the feet would 
sink in the clay 3/4 inches, 'Tlie actual Port 
was ahoui .3 luiiulrcd yards from the water’s 
edge wliete liic ferry anchored. 'The Port 
shifted from place to place a.s the river water 
receded oi advanced, according to the .season. 
In summei the river is in full spate and the 
ferry anchoied ill the Port, where theye is a 
small colony and also brick built shops, 
offices etc., which were a rarity in Afghanistan. 
The other occupants left the ferry boat one by 
one and made their way with their light 
themselves over the jilanks, placed on 
the marshy bank. The Maulana was so happy 
that he almost jumped out of the feiry, to 
touch the Soviet land w'iih his feet. It was 
dcliverence for him. I was only half or a 
quarter as enthusiastic as the Moulana. The 
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first great handicap on alighting was that 
there were no porters there and wc had to 
take the luggage to the shore ourselves. All 
our bedding and luggages big and small boxes 
or Chamaiidaiis were quite a load. The 
Servants who were handling the luggage, even 
making our beds. etc. w'ore all on the other 
side of the Oxus, with the ohl civilization. 
The younger comi.rdes, had to do this hard 
job and I loo lent my haml ungrudgingly. 
The first lessons wc learnt in Soviet Land was 
self-help and Dignity of Laboui. Our first 
impressions on reaching Soviet soil, was 
positively di.sappi>inting. The .New Kconoinic 
Policy was already in full operation. 

Ahmad 1 (ossain, was apologetic for the 
failure of our reception and Jaffar Hossain 
went with him to the shore, to find out what 
happened and to make arrangements for 
porters etc., and also for a house or hotel for 

our stay. The Manlaiia, went to the shore 
with one or two others, to enjoy walking on 
Soviet Stjil. Dr. .Noor Md. had a colic pain 
and had to be left behind and I stayed with 
him as his (;oni()ani()ii. .Ml the rest left one 
by one, witli apologies to Dr. Noor Md. and 
me, and assuiing they would be back soon. 
While crossing the Oxus, the suit was setting 
and ihc glowing rays of the setting sim made 
the water of the Oxtis literally red aiul wc 
entered Red Russia across, the Red (.)xus, but 
when wc w'crc at 'J'ernicz, it w'us dark and 
Dr. Noor Md. and myself were left on the 
desolate shore with only <ine or two of the 
boat men as our companions. The worst of 
it was that Dr. Xoor Md. Tell worse with his 
colic pain ami .started groaning, lie advised 
me to take medicine and hypodermic syringe 
from his suit case and give him an injection. 

I hesitated a little but did as advised. I was 
my first and up t(» date tlie lau injection, I 
had given to anybody. Before injecting I 
asked ^gi.three times, whether the medicine 


and the dose were correct. Being sure, I 
acted as the doctor advised. Fortunately, 
for Dr. Noor Md, he had relief very soon. It 
was a great relief to me also. After about an 
hour or so, wliich seemed an eternity, Jaffar 
Hossain, came with a few porters and they 
carried the luggage to a place, where 2 small 
roonjs had been liircd for our temporary 
slay. Maulana was already there. Dr. Noor 
Mtl. managed to walk limping and leaning on 
the shoulders of Jaffar Hossain and myself. 
Adieu, Afghanistan 

When the Ferry Boat, containing about 
51) persons, crossed the imaginary mid-line 
and wc were if the Stwiet Laiitl (rather Soviet 
Waters) my thoughts were back in 
Afghanistan. For Maidaiui Ohcidulla and 
liis own group, it was a very great disappoint- 
meiil. He had slayetl in Kabul for nearly 8 
years, planning big thingsfor a grand assault on 
•»n British Imperialism in India. The plaji 
to bring (iernian Arms from Germany and 
Turkish Arms had failetl, and the prospect of 
further attempts on that line also collapsed 
due to the collapse of the Kaiser ; but the 
victory of (he Proletarian Revolution, in 
Russia, under the leadership of Lenin, raised 
new hopes iti the agile brain of Moulana 
Obcidnlla. 

In the Victory of Amanullah in the fight 
for Independence in 1919, in which Maulana 
and his colleagues actively participated, fresh 
vistas of not only continuing but ako of 
deepening and extending the anti-British 
struggle opened up. It brightened up very 
greatly when through the agency «)f Ahmad 
Hossain, connections were established with 
Lenin and the Soviet Union and also through 
M. N. Roy who was specially instructed to 
explore all possibilities in this direction. 
Already some money, though rather in small 
quantities started coming, but the possibilities 
of getting huge quantities of arms and money 
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opened up and the Maulana’s fertile brain and 
indefatigable energies were directed for this 
end. 

It was at this time that his whole grandiose 
scheme was torpedoed by Amaniilla, under 
pressure of the British. The Maulana was 
naturally sorely disappointed. But irrepre¬ 
ssible optimist as he was, he decided to go to 
Russia, to explore all the possibilities of fight¬ 
ing the British with Soviet help. His plan was 
to stay on the Soviet side of the Oxus in 
Bukhara or Termez and direct the operations 
against the British .after making all arrange¬ 
ments with llic Sov'iets, by high level talks in 
Moscow. His c<»nlacts with India through 
the fiery freedom fighter Wahabis on the 
Frontier, were deep and enduring and he 
planned to gel their help ungrudgingly and 
even enthusiastically. 

The Moulana was irreprcssilde. Though 
his operations would be much handicapped, if 
he did not stay in Afghanistan, yet he titought 
he could carry on from Soviet land, if enough 
reasourccs and money were available. As far 
as men were concerned, he had enough in 
India and Afghanistan. He also thought 
perhaps, the Provisional Government of India 
could also function lieitcr from Tokyo or 
Bukhara, instead of from Kabul. Frustrations 
did not frustrate him. I could read his 
thoughts in the twilight with Oxus waters 
draped in the red rays of the setting Sun, 
when both Afghanistan and Soviets were 
becoming indistinct from the mid-stream. 

For Ahmed Hossain, also it was great 
tactical defeat to be ousted from Afghanistan. 
His only hope was, if Moulana could come to 
a big deal in Moscow. Maulana was rather 
unwilling to leave his strategic position in 
Kabul, even for high level talks in Moscow, 
but now he was compelled to do so, as the 
alternative was to be interned in Kabul once 
more under Ameer AmanuUa, as it was once 
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before under Ameer Habibulla, father of 
Ameer AmanuUa. It might have been liquida¬ 
tion also as Moulana had apprehended not 
without reasons. 

For the rest also it was a disappointment 
to leave Kabul though it was a new ven¬ 
ture. It was worth attempting, though they 
had been quite happy and comfortable in 
Kabul, and would not go unnecessarily for 
an unsettled life. 

For me, I was happy to leave for the 
Soviets. My plan to smuggle arms to India, 
on a Itig scale from Kabul had not succeeded 
and I did not also make much serious attempts 
as a much more grandiose scheme, to work 
as an isnport.tnt executive of the new explosive 
an<l ordinance factory in Kabul had been in 
sight. When this hope was gone, I was 
restive- and glad to leave for a new venture. 
My only regret was that I could not have an 
extensive tour in Afghanistan, Bamian, Balkh, 
Herat, Kandahar and specially Gazni, with 
which India’s fate had a rather sad and much 
regrettable connection. These were however 
very minor considerations. 1 was therefore 
perhaps the happiest of the group. Others 
had spent in Kabul long eight years through 
stress and strain. For me it was about 8 
months ftrtly and I had the best of both the 
worlds in Kaliul. But as it was not the 
purpose, for which I had gone to Kabul, I 
was naturally happy, when much better pros¬ 
pects of pursuing my prime object, namely 
smuggling arms to India came to me suddenly, 
without asking or trying for it. In this slate 
of mind there was very little talk amongst 
ourselves, and we bade adieu to Afghanistan. 
Ancient Land with Modern Ways. 

Afghanistan is now being described by the 
Afghans as an ancient land with modern ways, 
in the pictorial history of Afghanistan publi¬ 
shed by the ministry of planning of the Royal 
goveriuncnt of Afghanistan. It is no exaggera- 
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tion. Remains of stone age civilization are 
found in Northern Afghanistan in Ang Kaprak, 
Dadil etc, experts, claim that these are of 
50,000 years before Christ was born. 

Aryans came and settled as early as 3000 
B. C, in Northern Afglianisian in Baklitar and 
the towns Mazar-l-Sharccf, Qualagan, 
Badakshan, Mainuia etc. Tliese claim conti¬ 
nued history frtJin those prehistoric days. The 
Aryans continued to advance from Afghanistan 
to the West to Persia, to the S«mth and Past 
bcyoiiil Kindiikiish to India. 

A powcrfid kingiloin of Aryans was formed 
about 2000 B. C.‘. in Bukdhi or Bakiria (or 
Balkh of today). 

Here flourished Zarailuistra (oi Zoroaster) 
about 10(M) B, (1. iluring the reign of 
Gusthuspa. Zoroaster was a religious reformer 
famous in those days at the dawn of ancient 
Aryan civilization. His teachings spread in 
Balkli and iJie whole of Afghanistan and 
beyond. 

Alexander came about 700 years afterwards 
and after 4 years of bitter struggle, conquered 
and occ?ipicd a major part of Afghanistan 
which was called Aryana then. 

For two hundred years the Hellenic rulers, 
starting witli Dcodotns ruled in Balkh, but the 
advancing C’ythians forced the last Hellenic 
king, Helleacles, to shift to Kapisa (Kapichi) 
South of iliiidukusli near Kabul and he 
organised a new kingdom there. 

After another two liundrcd years Kajula 
Kadphiscs laid the foundation of Kushan 
Dynasty in Northern Afghanistan. About 50 
years after Christ was born. Kaniskha, the 
Great, the third Kushan King, extended his 
sway far beyond the Oxus and far beyond the 
Indus, deep into India. Art and literature 
flourished. Bakhtari language which form 
the basis of modern languages of Afghanistan 
was also much developed in those days. The 
dowQ.fall of Kushans came in 300 years follow¬ 


ed by the rise of Kaidasis or Little Kushans, 
They were followed by Yaphaliies in about 
100 years. 

Buddhism was in the efliilgence of its glory 
and from Kapichi (Kapasi) Buddhism spread 
to China anil beyond to Vancouver and even 
to Mexico. 

Towards the end of the ninth century the 
Muslim kingdom oj Aryana was formed and 
was named Khorasan. Towards the end of 
tenth and b<?giuning of Itth century Sultan 
Mahmud of Cazni, annc-xed Persia, most of 
India (iticludiiig present day West Pakistan) 
and part of trans-Oxonia also. Since then 
the invasion of Mogol hordes. Under Glicnghis 
Khan, I’arnur Lane, of Nadir and Baber etc., 
are parts of modern atid medieval history. 

'Vhus Afghani.stan has been the cross-roads 
of many civilisations. 

It was also the ancient trade route between 
Russia in the North and the Indian Peninsula 
in the South, China etc in the East and Iran, 
Middle East and Europe in the West. It was 
also the usual route through which culture 
from dilfcrcnt countries flowed backwards 
and forwards. Marcopolo, Iban Batuta and 
Huent-tsang are luilable examples of the 
carriers of civilisation from country to country. 

Switzerland of Asia. 

Afghanistan is land logged and has no 
access to the Seas and hence, after achieving 
independence from the British in 1919, it has 
been the policy of its rulers to develop 
Afghanistan as the Switzerland of Asia. 
That country also has no access to the sea and 
is surrounded by France, Germany and Italy. 
There are other similarities also. Both are 
small countries of 250,000 andl50,000 Sq. 
miles respectively most parts of which are 
mountaineous. The population of both are 
about one crore and half a crore respectively 

Inspite of all the wishes and efforts, 
Afghanistan has not been able to progress 
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much in ihe direction of becoming compara- 
ablc lo Switzerland which is one of the most 
advanced and developed countries of Europe. 

Absence of railways, in North, South, 
East or West is the greatest handicap. There 
was an attempt to start building railways fifty 
years back, btit it did not extend more than 
five miles from Kabul lo Daru! Aman, 
the projected New capital. With the 
conr|uest of Kabul by Bachha-c-Sakao in 
1930, all dreams and plans were set at nought 
and neitlter the railways nor Darul .Aman, 
progressed mucli. 

Under the present Ameer Zahir Sha, and 
Erinie Minister Dane! a five year l*lan is in 
operation and all round pr<»gress is notice¬ 
able, which coidtl not be dreamt even, in 


1922, when we left Afghanistan. Russia and 
U. S. A. have helped to build a modern air 
port in Kabul and Kandahar respectively,. 
Metalled 1ms and truck roads have been 
constructed by both these countries in 
different regions. Germany is helping to 
build a University and France, a literary 
centre and a museum. 

So, instead of Afghanistan, developing 

from the Camel .and Horse age lo Railway 

Age, it is actually g(»ing one stage further to 

automobile age, if not to air age itself, 

through Aryana, the Afghan Airline, in which 

I have travelled and whirl) is (jnitc up-to-date 

even witii cxpi^rr and cfticicnt Air Hostesses, 

who arc comparable to their European 
counterparts. 



Current Affairs 


Pakistan’s Mental Condition. 

The hijackiiii; <»f the Indian Airlines plane 
and jls Mihsef|mMit jlestrurtion by two proteges 
of the Pakisl.in (lovernraent, naturally bring 
up in the public mind the (jueslion of the 
psyt;hologicaI back gnmnd of the dastardly 
outrage. All ciiiniiial conduct of a political 
type have their origin in the mental condition 
of the comtuuniiy whirh breeds the offenders. 
Pakisian l>cgan its political self-expression even 
Ijcforc its birth in August 1947, through 
murders, rioK and sporadic crimes. To lliis 
was added their cust(»mary practice of brazenly 
denying their complicity with all crimes wliich 
they coininiiied. I'hus when the Pakistan 
Army discarded its uniform, pul on the clothes 
of tribal Palhans .vnd tried to occupy Kashmir, 
the P.ikisianis kept up their denial of having 
any hand in the atta«:ks, tlic rapes, plunder 
and arson their arrny-men commiiicd in 
Kashmir icrritoi^ for long months. Even¬ 
tually, however they were forceil to admit 
what tlicy had done. Tlic 1965 war too was 
woven into lies of a great variety. The 
Pakistanis deny their own crimes as a matter 
of course and do not feel any sliainc when 
force J to athnit what they have clone. When 
the Polish Vice-Minister •)f Foreign Aflairs 
was killed by a P.tkistani truck driver in the 
Karachi Air port the Pakistanis tried to ex])Iain 
away the murder as an accident. This of 
course did not wash. Now the dcstruclioti of 
the high-jacked Indian plane in I.ahore Air 
Port has become a part of K.ishniir’s War of 
Independence (hough why that war was 
fought in Lahore with the as.sislance of the 
ftjdstan government was not explained by 
SUShameless lie. 


Pakistan has all along supplied arms to 
Indian terrorists in Nagaland, Mizu country 
and elsewhere. A large fifth column has been 
maintained in India by Pakistan, whose work 
is to create inter-communal tension and to 
instigate riots. We do not know how the 
Pakistan government hope to prove that their 
arms supplies to and their training centres 
for rebel Nagas are something utterly Islamic. 
The c. people are not even Mtjslims. Lack of 
Principles makes criminality ea.sy. But, sooner 
or later, retribution comes. What has now 
happened in East Pakistan in the elections will 
have its repercussions on the great political 
bluff that Pakistan represented in the society 
of slates. 

The hi-jacking of the Indian plane was 
arranged by the Pakistanis. When the plane 
landed in Lahore the hi-jackers were feted 
and made much of by the Pakistan government 
men C|uiie openly. The hi-Jackers did not 
carry quantities of high explosives with them; 
but tliesc were supplied to them at Lahore 
to enable them to destroy the plane. If the 
hi-jackers were freedom fighters seeking 
political asylum in Pakistan, why were they 
allowed to stay in the plane after they arrived 
in Pakisiati ? Why were they permitted to 
dictate to Pakistan government men as to their 
continued occupation of the plane ? Political 
refugees can not and do not order about 
government servants of the asylum granting 
country in regard to any matters connected 
with their slay in the host country. These 
two hi-jackers continued to occupy the plane 
and did not hand it over to the Pakistan 
authorities as they should have necessarily 
done had they been genuine seeken after 
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poHtical asylum. Pakistan .government, there* 
fore, connived at all that these criminals did 
after they arrived in Lahore Air Port. Pakistan, 
therefore, was responsible for the destruction 
of the plane, by aiding and abetting the 
hi-jackers in their crime. 

What goes on In USSR 

There are many national, racial and 
culturally distinct communities in the USSR. 
Some of these communities have not yet been 
integrated into the greater political body 
known as the USSR, inspite of all efforts and 
arrangements for indoctrination, brain washing, 
punitive measures and all the rest of the politi¬ 
cal pressurisation that Moscow carries out to 
slowly wipe out the distinctive characteristics 
of the peoples, who at one time were subjects 
of Czarist imperialism, and arc now kept 
within the USSR, not exclusively through love, 
friendship and common adherence to political 
ideals which the communist party leaders 
provide for all who belong to this super state. 
There are many disbelievers among the non- 
Russian communities. Ukraine, for instance 
set up a terrific resistance. Thousands were 
killed, deported and imprisoned in order to 
enforce the will of tire single-party of the 
Moscow communists on the rest of the 
communities of the USSR. Apart from 
Ukraine, there arc Byelorussia, Azerbaijan, 
Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Turkme¬ 
nistan, Kazakhstan, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
.Armenia, Georgia and several so-called autono¬ 
mous Soviet socialist republics. The Russians 
of course outnumber all other nationalities 
and impose their domination over all others. 

In 1-959 there were 1-I4.I m. Russians, 37.3 m. 
Ukvaniaos, 7 m. Belorussians, 6 m. Uzbeks, 
5-m. Tartars, 3.6 m. Kazakhs. 2.9 Azarbaijani- 
ans, 7.8m Armenians, 2.1 m Georgians, 

2.3 m iLithuanians, .2.3 m. Jews, 2.2.m. 

L6 m. Cennans, U -m. 


Ghuvnhes, 1.4 ra. Latvians, 1.4 m. JadcMlu, 
1.4 m. Poles, 1.3 ra. Mordovians, 1 m. 
Turkmenians and some Bashkirs, Estonians 
and Kirgiz. The Russians have much more 
than an absolute majority and they know that 
the USSR are their empire. Those who drfy 
the Communist Party leaders of the Kremlin 
are reported to spend their lives in concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

Apart from these subjugated nations of the 
communist empire there are other slates which 
are not members of the USSR but have their 
own independent political organisations. But 
they cannot carry out any political or econo¬ 
mic reforms of their own choice. Hungary 
tried to do so and was forced to toe the line 
by the Russians with a ferocity which was in 
no way .softer than what the soldiers of the 
Czars could have displayed. Czechoslovakia 
was rapped on the knuckle.; in a merciless 
fashion when she tried to introduce a little in¬ 
dividuality in her sociaheconotnic organisa¬ 
tion. East Germany, Rumania, Bulgaria ai^ 
others wait and waidi the growth and deve¬ 
lopment of Russian might. The hard core 
Russian attitude is similar to the Chinese 
variety of party tyranny. While the Russians 
remain true to their bigotry they will be 
friends of the Chinese, at least in spirit. 

Railway Trains Run As They Can 

Railway trains in India arc seldom on time 
and those wlio travel by the railways can not 
make any finely cut time schedules. This 
certainly causes great losses to the public and 
should be remedied, if that is at all possible. 

A very potent cause of delays is alarm-chain 
pulling by pa.ssengers. Chains are pulled and 
trains stopped by irresponsible passengers to 
get off the trains at chosen places. They also 
pull chains outside the stations to avoid .pro¬ 
duction of tickets which many -pas^ngers 
habitually donoc procure. The railways there¬ 
fore; are-constdetingthe duconneethig Tof alann 
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chains. This will Jiavc dangerous consequen¬ 
ces, as passengers, at times retiuirc to stop the 
trains for reasons which are genuinely alarm¬ 
ing. Fires occur at times, rohhers enter com¬ 
partments, molestations of women take placci 
children fall out, passengers fail to gel in ami 
out of carriages in time and stay hanging on 
to doors or windows precarif)iisly and other 
emergencies develop which demand immediate 
stopping of the trains. So that abolition of 
the alarm signal mechanism is not a vi-ry 
happy soluihm of the problem of misuse of the 
system. Some other preventive mechanistn 
should !)e introduced by which miscreants may 
be prc\ciued from gaining any advantage by 
stopping the traitts. An eirclricai device to 
lock all di>ors when the chain is pulled may 
prevent the chain pullers from getting out of 
the coaclnrs after the train stops. A red light 
may be autoniatically switched on outside the 
doors of the coacli from which the signal has 
been sent by pulling the chain. This will assist 
the guard to loc.ile the chain jjullcrs quickly. 
Telephones may be iniroiluccd too for finding 
out why the chain has been pulled, before 
slopping the train. 

Other reasons for the Kate running of trains 
can bo found in the easy going oul-h>ok of the 
railway employees who operate signals, handle 
line-clear passes, render station service to the 
trains coming and going. A punctual running 
bonus may be introduced to rcwanl the timely 
running of trains. Iinprisonineni for the 
offence of chain pulling wiihoui a jnst reason, 
may be introduced locj. As things arc now the 
total loss of train time per day all over India 
must run into thousands of train hours. And 
no one is doing much about it either. 

Socialism of the Wrong'Sort 

Socialism which aims at the mo.s( gainful 
use of social resources, namely labour power, 
resources, capital instruments and aids; 
^H^^diltributes the national product in a 


maimer which assures the greatest good of the 
greatest number ; is the right sort of socialism. 
Dr, Niranjan Dhar, writing in Swarajya, says 
“The so-called socialism of our Prime Minister 
is essentially negative in character. It aims 
not so much at improving the lot of the 
common people as indulging in the politics of 
piracy. She thus docs not strive for increasing 
the production of the country but strikes at 
the big industrial houses. She has faith more 
in a higher t.ixation rale than in higher pro¬ 
duction rale. The result is a crippled 
rennomy which in its turn means less revenue 
and more unemployment”. The idea behind 
this is a short cut in economic reasoning. If 
any one is growing more afilueni he must be 
exploiting those who are not growing rich. 
One {loes not stop to think when following 
this easy ^vay to economic conclusions, whether 
the richer persons are more productive and 
the poorer relatively idle and unproductive. 
A mere cxatninalion economic life of the 
millions who produce nothing in India should 
convince the Prime Minister that these 
millions should be given work of a productive 
nature which cannot be arranged just by taxing 
those who are doing productive work, at a 
prohibitively high rate. There arc many 
things that must be dene for the fuller econo¬ 
mic development of the c<mnlry. These arc 
road building for linking up (he hundreds of 
thousands of villages which arc now without 
road connection with other villages, towns and 
rail heads. Then there are railways that must 
be built, electrification that must be done, 
dwelling houses which should be constructed, 
labour intensive industries to be set up in the 
rural areas, intensive cultivation work, deve¬ 
lopment of fisheries, poultry farms, dairies, 
piggeries etc. etc. As more men and women 
find gainful employment the demand for 
consumer goods will increase ; and that will 
inevitably lead to economic progress. Whether 
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that will be socialism or just a fair and just 
social organisation, should not give a headache 
to clear thinking persons. Political heads ache 
when propaganda fails. The Prime Minister 
pins her faith on the word "socialism” which 
.-ippears to be a vague and general description 
of no clearly stated economic system iiut only 
of a line of propaganda aiming at economic 
justice achieved haphazardly without any 
definite plans or principles. 

Britain sells Arms to .South Africa 

The Prime Minister of Great Pritain has 
decided to sell arms to South Africa. This will 
add considerably to the military potential of 
South Africa in so far as Britain has highly 
developed industrial rrsourer.s which will iicjp 
the production of military equipment for 
South Africa. If Britain does not siqtply 


certain arms to South Africa these will never 
be available to that country as South Africa 
would hardly be able to produce those arms 
by their own effort. So Britain is helping to 

strengthen the military might of the land of 
r.icialism and apartheid. Naturally this is not 
liked at all by the African nations. They feel 
that without this military aid from Britain 
South Africa would never be able to stand up 
against the combined strength of the African 
countries. This Ann.s sale therefore might 
break-up the commonwealth. What is signi¬ 
ficant is that Britain may lose mfirc in trade 
by antagonising the African States than gain 
by her sale of Arms to South .Africa. But 
Mr. Heath suffers from a special variety of 
cusseduesK which he likes to call “minding 
his {)wn business” or sticking to his principles, 
I’hc worldcalls it crude russcdticss nevertheless. 


\Vc have received a letter from the Viclyasagar Bhavan Samrakshan .Samiti 
whicli is being reproduced below. Needle's to say we consider the aims and 
objects of (he proposed organisation nationally importaut and ncccssar>\ We 
would appeal to the general public to render all assistance to the Vidyasagar 
House Preservation Society. 

—Editor, THE MODERN REVIEW 

The Editor, Modern Review 

Calcutta 

Dear Sir, 

It is presumed that you have read through the reports which appeared 
in different newspapers that V'idyasagar Bhavan Samrakshan Saniiii in a memo¬ 
randum to the Governor of W.B. Shri S. S. Dhavan, made an appeal to him to 
perpetuate the memory of Vidyasagar by preserving the house in Calcutta, 
where he lived for the last fifteen years of his life. 

Vidyasagar built this house at Badurbagan (36 Vidyasagar St. Cal-6) in the 
year 1876, and here he set up a library which became Famous for its rare 
collection of books. 

In its memorandum the Samiti has appealed that this house sh<»uld be 
acquired and converted into ‘V^idyasagar Bhavan’ where his library may be 
preserved and a research institute may be set up. 

On behalf of the ‘Samiti’ I would request you to give us your full co¬ 
operation and voice our dcmantl though the pages of your esteemed journal. 

Youns faithfully 
Saiirosh Kumar Adhikari 
Secretory 
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Indian and ForeignNafiRiodicals 


Conditions in the Coal-Fields 

Tlic Coal Fields are a hot bed of lawless¬ 
ness and general insccut ity, as will be seen 
from the following news item reproduced from 
the Cod Fiold Tribune : 

Asansol, December, 15. The mysterious 
murder of Shr« P. K. Roy has created a great 
consternation ainung.st the Mining Engineers. 

Shri Roy who w.as the Superintendent of 
the collieries of M.s. £.^uitable C»)al Co. was 
stabbed to death oii December 9 on his way 
from his ofiice to his nearby Bungalow at 
Mcthani Colliery in the evening by some 
unknown assailants. He was rushed to 
Sanctoria hospital where he was declared 
dead. 

Indian Mine Managers’ Association was 
rudely shocked at this murtlcr. Shri B. M. 
Prasad, its President and Shri J. C. Ojha, its 
Hony. General Secretary condemned this 
brutal murder. They said that Mining Indus¬ 
try would be paralysed if no cficctive measures 
were taken to ensure safely of managerial 
staff. 

Many Mining Engineers attended the 
funeral of Mr. Roy at the Dishergarh Ghat on 
December 10. 

Coal Board Neglected by Government 

The Coal Board of the West Bengal Coal 
fields appear to be totally neglected by the 
Government. Mining being a Central Govern¬ 
ment reserve and West Bengal being the 
favourite State of the Delhi Government; one 
does not have to look for a cause of this 
penurious management of a highly profitable 
department of Central administration : 

10 


Coal Board, as it stands today, required, 
complete re-orientation and re-organization 
to keep pace with tl»e increasing complex 
problem.s in the present day coal mining 
industry. Compared to the increase in coal 
production and multiplicity of mining prob- 
lem.s, the Coal Board appears to be ill-staffed. 
The total number of cases are said to have 
been handled by Coal Board increased to 
4664 during the year 1968-69 as against 678 
during 1954-55. The assistance is said to have 
been paid in 1968-69 rose to about Rs. 80 
million from about Rs. 4.88 million in 1954-55. 
These arc some of the glaring instances of 
work—lo.id shouldered by a handful of tech¬ 
nical staff. Only 13 Inspecting Officers man 
the 13 Circles in the field with their Offices 
at Asansol, Dhanbad and Nagpur. Curiously 
enough, only one Deputy Chief Mining 
Engineer is in overall charge of the vast 
coalfield. These technical officers in the field 
are mostly engrossed in processing claims and 
find little time for more imporiam technical 
exercises and inspections leading to scientific 
mining which they are meant for. 

Recently, Goal Board came up to public 
criticism. But in view of its present set up, is 
Coal Board responsible for such criticism ? If 
criticism is to be levelled, Government’s unrea¬ 
listic policy is to be criticised. Manning, 
commensurate with work-load is the criterion 
for the efficient performance of an Organisa¬ 
tion and for that matter Coal Board is the 
worst-staffed Organisation compared to any 
other in respect of the Mining Industry. 
Government’s ill conceived policy is respon¬ 
sible for that. 
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Wages in Electricity Undertakings 


Wc reproduce the followinj^ wage scales recommended by the Central Wage Board for 
Electricity uiidei lakings from the Labour Gazette of the Government of Maharashtra. 

The Board recommends the following 21 scales of pay for the different categories of 
workers and employees (both technical and administrative) in which all of them would be 
placed in the manner suggested hcicafter :— 

Technical 


Sr. No. Scale Span 


1. 

Unskilled 

.. 55- -2(lO)-7.‘i-3(5)—90 

15 years. 

2. 

Semi-skilled B 

.. 70- -2(3)—76-3{f>)—94--4(6)—118 

15 yt^ars. 

3. 

Semi-skilled 

8a 4(10)—120 -5(5)—145 

15 years. 

4. 

Skilled G 

. no -5(5)- 135 -6(10) ~I95 

15 years. 

5. 

.Skille.l B 

. 130-■7(10)-200--8(5)—240 

15 years. 

6. 

Skilled A 

. 150-9{5j- 195-10(9)-285 

14 years. 

7. 

Highly .skilled B 

. I90-d0(6)—250—12(5)--3I0—15(.l) 355. 

14 years. 

8. 

Highly skdlcd A 

. 250 -16(5) -330—18(5)—420-20(4)—50a- 
(E. B.—after lOtU stage). 

14 years. 

9. 

Siipervis<»iy C 

. 250—16(5)—330—18(5}—420—20(4)—500- 
(E. B.—after lOth stage). 

14 years. 

10. 

Supervisory 

. 300—20(4) -380—25(5)—505—30(5}-655- 
(E. B.—after lOdi stage). 

14 years. 

11. 

Supervisory A 

. 400-- -25(5) —525—30(4)—645 -35(3)—750- 

12 years. 


(E. B.—after lOih stage). 


Administrative 


1. 

Unskilled 

. 55---2(10)—75—3(5)—90 

15 years. 

2. 

.Semi-skilled B 

. 70 -2(3)—76--3(6)—94—4(6)—118 

15 years. 

3, 

Semi-skilled A 

. 80—4(10)—120—5(5)—145 

15 years. 

4. 

Skilled n 

. 110-8(5)—150—10(10)—250 

15 years. 

5. 

Skilled A 

150—12(10)—270—15(5)—345 
(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

15 years. 

6. 

Higlily skilled B 

190—12 (8)—286—15(6)—376 
(E. B.—after lOlh stage). 

14 yean. 

7. 

Highly skilled A 

. 250—16(5)—330—18(5)—420—20(4)—500. 

(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

8. 

Supervisory G 

, 250—16(5)—330—18(5)—420—20(4)—500. 

(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

9. 

Supervisory B 

300—20(4)—380—25(5)—505—30(5)—655. 

(E. B.—after 10th stage). 

14 years. 

10. 

Supervisory A 

400—25(5J—525—30(4)—645—35(3)—750. 

B.—after 10th stage). 

12 yeras. 
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Problems of Book Seliiog in India 

M. N. Chatterjee writes in Indian Litera- 
ture : 

The probiems of book publishing in India 
are largely symbolic of the socio-economic 
limitations and inhibitions which are an in¬ 
built feature of the structural framework of 
almost all developing economics. Broadly, 
they fall into categories such as (i) limited 
literacy, (ii) inadequate purchasing power 
because of low per capita income, (iii) lack of 
hook-inindcdness and reading habit, and 
(iv) absence of comprehensive and reliable 
data which can facilitate a purposeful evalua¬ 
tion of the existing situation with a view to 
suggesting reincdial measures wherever 
necessary. 

Only oue-lhird of India’s population is 
literate, though this marks an increase of 
about 9 per cent since the last census in 1961. 
A good percentage of this literate population 
reads books of necessity only such as text books 
.and reference books prescribed for various 
examinations. Of the small fraction of genuine 
book lovers who would like to read for the 
pleasure of reading there arc (i) sonic who 
can buy books but do not and prefer borrow¬ 
ing to buying and borrowing from friends and 
relatives to borrowing from libraries and 
(ii) some others who want to buy books but 
cannot because their living standards arc on 
subsistence level and purchase of books are 
simply not possible. The sources of demand 
are, therefore, ultimately limited—apart from 
institutions and libraries—to those few persons 
who are interested in buying and can buy 
books for the sake of reading and knowledge. 

How small a number these actual buyers 
might constitute will be evident from the fact 
that the average per capita monthly income 
in India is somewhere near Rs. 40.00 only. 
The purchasing power as well as the reading 
habit has to be developed if any significant 


results are to be achieved. The ailments have 
to be sorted out and measures taken accord¬ 
ingly. But there are no satisfactory data on 
a wide scale to throw light on the detailed 
inter-relationships between literacy, economic 
progress and book-consciousness of the popu¬ 
lation, state-wise or on national level. Accor¬ 
ding to the 1961 census, the State of Delhi 
has the highest percentage of literacy in India. 
But does it then follow that Delhi has the 
highest percentage of book-buyers or readers ? 
\Vc have no reliable figures to provide a 
definite answer, rite thickly populated Kerala 
stands second in literacy but sale of books in 
the neighbouring Madras appears to be higher 
judging by the number of bookshops doing 
brisk business. However, this remains a guess. 
A Tuimber of wholR.sale booksellers’ and 
publishers’ representatives engaged in all India 
tours have told me that it is in Delhi that they 
generally secure the maximutn quantum of 
business ; next comes Bombay, thir<I Calcutta 
and fourth Madras. We may, therefore, risk 
the cojiclusion that the high literary figure is 
responsible for the most thrivitig book-business 
in Delhi. Bombay «;omcs next because of the 
commercial and economic prosperity of the 
city, if not of the whole of Maharashtra. 

A limited market acts adversely on the 
size of the print order which has to be small 
in spile of all the economic disadvantages of a 
smaller edition. Price has to be fixed high 
enough to cover the cost of production, and a 
high price reduces the number of potential 
buyers thereby narrowing down the area of 
demand. A multi-lingual population offering 
limited readership in each language contribu¬ 
tes to the shrinkage of the already slender 
market particularly in respect of books in 
regional languages. The larger part of the 
relatively lucrative business in publishing has, 
therefore, to depend heavily on publications 
in English which can be normally expected to 
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command a national and sometimes even an 
international market. This partly accounts 
for the comparative neglect of publishing in 
regional langii.iges. It is the prescribed text 
books and reference books and selected works 
of reputed authors which enjoy advantages of 
an assured market. The general reading suffers. 

The position regarjUiig children’s books 
presents another picture of the publishing 
prospects caught in the vortc-x of limited 
market—small print order, lower market 
demand, higher price. In a survey carried 
out !)>' tlie National Book Trust cluring the 
National Fair in Delhi in I9f)7, it was t>bserved 
that 95% i>f the people were of ifie o[)iiuon 
that the maxinmni price for a book or 
children be Rs. .3.00 oiiK. It is well known 
that books bjr children sh»>n.ld be attractively 
illustrated, preferably in colour and slujuld be 
well bound, uliich means liighe.r cost of 
production wliile the piospet Is of marketabili¬ 
ty continue to be discouraging. riierc arc 
quite a nunilicr of parents to whom buying 
of r.bildreu’s books for exira-cuiricidar veatliug 


is simply unthinkable. The publisher, there¬ 
fore, has to turn his attention to the libraries 
for a steady market. But libraries for children 
in India arc few and far l)etwcen. 

libraries for adult readers are in no better 
stale cither. Free library services arc highly 
inadcfjnatc. A working group of the Planniiig 
Commission on libraries informs that in 1965 
there were 28,317 village libraries against a 
lolal number of 5,66,878 villages in India. 
Only 205 of the 327 districts in the country 
had libraries. Needle's to say. a sizable 
number of these li!>raries are ik» 1 well-etjuipp- 
cd. Tlie dearth of g<iod libraries is keenly 
fell al llic primary and secondary school levels 
also. .Many students lhu.s miss the opporiu- 
nily to cullivale interest in reading at an early 
age. Instunti«)ns of higher education and 
training and those conducting specialised 
course and re.seurch, however, offer far 
belter library services. 'I’he Indian 
Institutes of J'eehimlogy and the 
Research l.aljoratorics uiulcr the Council of 
S<icniific and Industrial Reseaich arc llie 
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outstanding instances in this respect. The 
University Grant* Commmion is rendering 
valuable services in the cause of library deve¬ 
lopment by sanctioning ^financial grants to 
various uaiversity libraries. 

Book publishing has to be considered an 
industry and not merely a trad© so that the 
facilities accruing to industrial units may be 
available for the publishing industry also. The 
manufacturing problems niaiikly centre around 
lack of good quality paper at reasonable 
prices, want of well equipped modern book- 
l>in(lcrs, limited finance and lack of expertise. 
There is also a subtle personal clement 
involved. A manufacturer or dealer in oi! or 
coal need not have a fascination for his 
product. But for a publisher or bttokseller 
it is a case of personal involvement if success 
and satisfaction have to be achieved. There 
have been cases of goldsmiths in India switch¬ 
ing over to dealership in books at the time 
ol (lold Control Order and then repenting 
over a sorry spectacle with all the capital 
doomed in wr(*ng investment. That money 
is not the only requisite for success is a firm 
pointer to the rteed of financial assistance to 
lliose undcrcapilalixed but enterprising entre¬ 
preneurs for whom finance is the only 
problem. 

Such handicaps can be overcome by co¬ 
operative efforts as has been amply demons¬ 
trated by Israel. The Israel Publishers Asso¬ 
ciation buys paper from a central pool 
created by its members, thus reaping the 
advantages of securing reduction in cost, by 
placing larger orders. A committee of the 
Association arranges finance for its members 
in need of it. Each member contributes a 
share of his saving to a common fund. The 
Association has- also established a literary 
Agency to facilitate exchange of books between 
Israel and overseas publishers. 


Jews in Russia 

Jews in Russia are not in a good position 
as can be judged by the news reproduced 
from News from Isroel. 

“STRASBOURG (Reuter).—A four-point 
programme designed to improve the situation 
of Soviet Jews won the unanimous backing 
of the Council of Europe’s assembly here 
Saturday. 

The 140 parliamentarians from 17 West 
European countries recommended that their 
governments, in the course of contacts with 
Moscow, urge the Soviet government to 
irtiplemeni the programme. Adoption of the 
four measures by the Soviet government, the 
assembly declared, “should contribute further 
to the improvement in East-West relations 
and understanding between thCjipeoplcs of 
Europe.” 

The four-point programme called on the 
Russians to : 

* Allow Jews to leave the Soviet Union, 
to rejoin members of their families living 
abroad, especially in Israel. 

* Guarantee that no action will be taken 
against Stjvicl Jews ciaiuiing this right under 
terms of the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the inlcrnalional Convention on 
the Elimination ol All I'orins of Racial Dis¬ 
crimination. 

* Grant llic Jewish community cultural 
and religious rights guaranteed to all national 
and ethnic groups on a basis of complete 
equality under Article 123 of the Soviet 
constitution. 

* Prohibit anti-Scmetic propaganda in the 
form of books or other publications. 

M. K. Ishar Uarari, addressing the assem¬ 
bly as an obsert'er, noted that since the Six 
Day War Israel has not p^isscd a death 
sentence for the most outrageous terrorist 
attacks. Tlie Soviets, at Leningrad, had 
sentenced two people to death for only plann¬ 
ing to hijack an airliner.” 
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Bulgaria*! Progres! 

Nms from Bulgaria publishes the following 
’ resume of the progress made by Bulgaria. 

In 1971 there will be 52 TV sets and 35 
refrigerators for every hundred families in 
Bulgaria, and the sale of motor cars from 
19,500 in 1970 will rise to 39,500 in 1971. 
This was announced by Tano Tsolov, Deputy 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria in the course of 
his speech delivered on 15th December pre¬ 
senting the plan for 1971 at the National 
Assembly. 

During his speech Tano Tsolov made a 
brief review of the progress of the national 
economy in 1970 and outlined in sojne dcUiils 
the basic approach to the plan and its fulfil¬ 
ment during 1971. 

In the past year the national economy 
marked significant progress and plan targets 


were fulfilled. New successes were scored in 
the field of investment policy, the policy of 
concentration of capital investment in struo 
ture-defining productive lines. The volume 
of industrial production, in comparison with 
1969, marked a rise of 8,6 per cent in place 
of the envisaged target of 8.2 per cent. 

Significant successes were achieved in the 
field of agriculture during 1970, inspite of 
unfavourable climatic conditions. While 
production of most crops were maintained at 
the level of fair weather years, in some crops 
there was a marked increase in comparison 
with 1969, such as, wheat 400,000 tons more, 
fodder grains 430,(K)0 tons more and oriental 
tobacco 25,000 ions more. The heads of 
cattle and their productivity also increased 
in 1970. Poultry farming recorded a big 
leap. 
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Indira Nationalises the Left 

One of the most remarkable developments 
that have come about in Indian politics within 
recent times has been the nationalisation of 
left wing extremists by Sm. Indira Gandhi. 
The leftists have always songhl inspiration 
from foreign radicals upto the time that 
Sreemati Gandhi started her campaign for 
socialism and tried to give material sltapc to 
her ideas by nationalising some banking institu* 
tions and by attempting to abolish the privy 
purse of the Princes of India. One reason 
why she wanted a mid term election was the 
judgement given by the Supreme Court of 
India against Sm, Gandhi’s abolition of the 
privy purse payments. She wanted increased 
power so that she could amend the constitu¬ 
tion of India in a suitable manner to give 
effect to her plans of econonruc reforms of a 
socialistic kind. 

When Mrs. Gandhi wanted to prevent the 
concentration of capital in a few hands, to 
abolish spectacular standards of living as 
Indulged in by persons with enormous incomes 
who possessed fleets of cars, large palatial 
residential houses and employed doaens of 
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domestic servants j people thought she was 
turning communist. But she insisted she was 
not becoming a communist ; and was only 
introducing some socialistic reforms. Indul¬ 
gence in a barbarous display of wealth could 
not be considered to be a part the human 
rights of civilised men. She only wanted that 
inequality in the sphere of incomes and ejtpeii- 
diturc should be toned down and made such 
in dimensions as would not be so conspicuously 
and obnoxiously noticeable. This might 
require control of incomes and also fixing 
ceilings for possessing house property, and 
certain other varieties of material wealth. 
In fact when Mrs. Gandhi wanted to lend 
money to rural borrowers who would use 
those borrowing in order to make individual 
profit, she certainly was not thinking like a 
communist. Growth of cottage industries 
owned by villagers cannot also be considered 
to be a communistic desideratum. The idea 
that differences of income and wealth should 
not be so glaringly iniquitous is also not 
communistic. But Mrs. Gandhi’s support of 
of the poor citizens’ cause has a very strong 
appeal to the masses of India who have been 
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chasing communism in order to be less poor 
and to have larger Inclividiiui possessions. The 
Congress, in the duy.s of Mahatma Gandhi, 
wanted development of the rural economy ; 
but Pandit Nehru broke away from Gandhian 
ideology and supported the capitalists who set 
up industries and Cijmniercial enterprises. 
This led to licence, permit, contract distribu¬ 
tion by the political leaders of India and the 
Congress ceased to be the poorman’s friend. 
In some states nepotism, influence, bribary 
and corrtiptioii reached such intensity as made 
things ttiibearable for the common citizen. 
The gtowih of political parties opposed to tlic 
Congress was a direct result of the anti-social 
activities of the Congress leaders. The growth 
of following of the coininuiiisi parlies also was 
clearly attributable to this same ])Crsonal- 
profil Imniiiig l)y the politicians. 

So that wlieii Mrs. Gandhi began to act in 
a manner which suggested lh.it she was all for 
cleaning up the Clongress stables and to make 
things easier hir ilic common man, the public 
quickly responded to her call and she fell that 
the people of India wanted the removal of 
poverty and not a social revolution. Her 
assessnient t)f the inner frcliiigs of the people 
was Corrc< t .in<l wlun she announced a mid 
term cle«-iioii, the* majoriiy of the pet^plc of 
India voti;d for lier riominees in preference 
to those of tlie esfablislierl left wing parties of 
India inclnding the Russo-and-Sino-phil 
comiiumisl coteries. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Congress was famous 
for its radicalism. Tlie idea that the Congress 
was a conservative organisation was a later 
development. Now that phase ol the public 
attitude towards the C^jngress is over and 
there lias l>eeii a return to the Pre-Jawaharlal 
valuation of (’ongress ideals. The left has 
lost a lot of following due to tins change in 
mass psychology and what is still there is not 
very likely to survive over a long period. The 


international Communistic extremism will now 
have to yield place to a totally national type 
of radicalism in which economic justice and 
fair play will assume a new tjole under the 
guidance of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 

Left Politics In Action 

China had been planning to help one group 
of Communists in India, particularly in West 
Bengal, to capture political power by a 
combined use of democratic methods and 
revolutionary tactics in which, if voting did 
not remove opposition, brute force would. 
This developed the cult of political murders 
and several politicians of good standing lost 
their lives due to att.icks made on them by 
persons who were unknown in most cases. 
But one could guess that politics were at the 
root of these murders and also who the 
politicians were who inspired the muiderers 
to commit their crimes. Long before ail these 
acts of violence were beginning to be perpetra¬ 
ted in an organised fashion, certain political 
groups liJid Ijcen collecting arms from various 
sources, among which Pakistati played an 
important part by smuggling through Chinese 
.arms and ammunition. Chinese money also 
had been coming through in a manner in 
which Pakistani and Nepalese communist, 
very likely helped actively. But the Indian 
Government, specially the police, employed 
many communist sympathisers who put their 
telescopes to their blind eyes when it came 
to detecting arms smugglers and money passers. 
.So that both for democratic electioneering and 
for armed fights with political opponents 
Chinese money and arms were used quite 
lavishly during recent months. In the past 
the same Sino-phtl politicians had been more 
openly and closely associated with the Chinese. 
They even planned out in detail how they 
were going to set up a communist state in 
certain parts of India and who would be their 
communist heads of government. This how* 
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ever had to be changed to secret methods and 
plaqs, as the Chinese made a tactical mistake 
at one stage by invading India and thus 
becoming an otbcially declared anli>tndian 
nation with which our politician could no 
longer have any open relations or negotiations. 
But pro-Chinese propaganda went on in full 
force and Mao-l’sc-Tuiig became a prophet of 
“freedom and liberty” to all those who 
wanted to set up a dictatorial form of raj in 
India. Study of facts, sound reasoning and 
fanaticism never go together and large numbers 
of studenLs, landless agricultural workers, 
low paid public servants and industrial workers 
continued to dream of a Chinese assisted 
revolution which would enable them to build 
tlicir Utopia on the aslirs of the underdeve¬ 
loped economy of India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had failed to 
provide any alternative program for achieving 
freedom from want other than his panacea of 
indu.stri;iiisati«m. Mahatma Gatidlii never 
advocatctl urbanisation or the creation of 
crow<led industrial areas. He wanted the 
villages to l)e self-.sulficient and, for tliat, he 
supported the idea of setting up rural indus¬ 
tries for supplying consumption goods to liie 
rural population. Sreemati Indira has now 
gone back to the (Jandhiau idea of developing 
the villages. More intensive agriculture, 
minor irrigation schemes, market gardening, 
poultry farming, pisciculture, dairies, piggeries, 
spinning, weaving animal husbandry, horti¬ 
culture and many other small scale under¬ 
takings would enable the villagers to pay 
for their machinery, implements, steel, coal, 
cement, dyes, fertiliser, medicines, bicycles, 
motor vehicles, pumps, tyres and so fortli. 
The banks would open rural branches exten¬ 
sively and would finance the economic under¬ 
takings which the villagers would be associated 
with. The left wing political parties could 
not do much to. assist the rural people, so 


that when it came to really lending a hand to 
the helpless villagers, the people who could 
move the governmental machinery were in a 
much more effective position compared to the 
leftist politicians who could expound on rights 
and obligations without actually doing any¬ 
thing about the same. In the circumstances 
the left wing political parlies could discuss the 
economic malaise and its remedies ; but the 
actual treatment rested with the government. 

'rite national goverimtcnts so far have not 
been very active in removing want ; but 
Sreemati Indira Gandhi has allcpst taken up 
the task of Carlbl Hotao, though she has not 
yet arlually begun the work of removing 
poverty. The general iinpre.ssion that one is 
forming is that Mrs. Gandhi really means 
business and that a real effort will be soon 
made to provide gainful work to the vinem- 
ployed, finance to those who need it and 
general aid and assistance to village dwellers 
everywhere. Garibi Ilaiao will not merely 
be restricted to Amiii llatao. 

Death of Pankaj Gupta 

Pankaj Gupta, who died on the ()lh of 
March 1*571, was a rein«irkable person in the 
world of sports. He was the secretary of the 
Indian Olympic Association ; but a study of 
liis achievements in various fields shows that 
ho was a sports journalist of great ability, a 
sports official of very good standing in Hockey, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Switntning, 
Badminton etc. etc., and an organiser and 
administrator of sports associations of unique 
distincUon. We find Mr. Pankaj Gupta had 
been, during his long sports-life President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and committee 
member of numerous organisations some of 
which may be mentined. He was council 
member of the Indian Olympic r\ssocialion 
since its inception in 1938. He was Hony. 
,Sccy. of the same since. 1960. He had been 
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Prcsidcni of tl»c Bengal Hockey Association, 
The All India Football Federation, Ilony. 
Secy, of the Cricket Association of Bengal, 
President Amateur Athletic Federation of West 
Bengal, President Badminton Federation of 
West Bengal and President of the Bengal 
Amateur Swimming Association. Mr. Gupta 
had been the Manager of the Indian Cricket 
teams in England in 1946, 1952 and in Australia 
in 1947, 1948. He was a full member of the 
M. C. C. (London). He went to many inter¬ 
national meets as manager, assistant manager 
or official representative, among which the 
Olympic Games in l.,os Angeles (1932), Berlin 
(1936), London (1948), Helsinki (1952), 
Melbourne (1956), Rome (I960), Tokyo (1964), 
and Mexico (1968) should be noted. He was 
also a delegate in the Asian Games at New 
Delhi (1951), Tokyo (1958), Djakarta (1962), 
Bangkok (1970) and in the Commt)nwealth 
Games in Rome, Tokyo, Kingston and 
Edinburgh. Mr. Gupta was an authority on 
matters connected with sports and his know¬ 
ledge and experience put him in a position 
whicli was incomparable. He was a great 
binding force in Indian sports which is unfor¬ 
tunate in having too many cliques and coteries. 
The central and slates Governments loo have 
a tendency to make things difficult for Indian 
sportsmen, who arc, naturally fond of freedom 
and like to think for tlicmsclves as far as possi¬ 
ble. Pankaj Gupta was champion of this 
liberty and freedom all his life and his death 
will leave the sportsmen of India helpless and 
undefended, The cliques and coteries are 
selfish and have little respect for rights and 
merits of sportsmen who donot belong to their 
limited groups. They also donot enforce 
discipline as it should be enforced. Thus, 
India’s prestige and international position are 
^maged by the formation of these narrow and 
unprincipled bodies of po%ver hunters. 
Pankaj Gupta considered Indian sports as 


an expression of the sportsmanly spirit all 
along the line. His faith in liberty and free¬ 
dom did not make him blind to the greater 
need of discipline which other dignitaries of 
the world of sports neglected to enforce at 
limes in order to earn cheap popularity. The 
death of Pankaj Gupta has thus removed a 
very necessary restraining force which will be 
difficult to reestablish. It would also be very 
difficult to find a man who would be welcom¬ 
ed by his own personal friends in almost every 
country of the world as Pankaj Gupta used to 
be wherever he went as a sports representative 
of India or as a manager of our contending 
teams. The most remarkable thing about 
him was his complete impartiality and freedom 
from partisan feelings. He was fully Indian 
and had no sympathy with any clique or 
coterie. There were many references to the 
unique character of Mr. Gupta and to his 
services to Indian sportsmen, in various condo¬ 
lence meetings held after his death. Some 
wanted a road to be named after him or a 
stadium ; and others sugge:ted a statue. 
Mr. Gupta used to edit and publish a sports 
journal, the Indian Olympic News which was 
very dear to him. If the sportsmen of India 
made suitable arrangements to continue the 
publication of this journal and associated its 
name with that of the late Pankaj Gupta, that 
would be a better commemoration of the 
departed sportsman than street names or 
statues. This can be easily arranged by the 
Indian Olympic Association with which 
Mr. Gupta was closely associated. 

Internecine War in Pakistan 

There is internecine warfare in Pakistan. 
Though one party is using armed force and 
the other is resisting passively and in a non¬ 
violent manner, it is a civil war nevertheless. 
That being the case, other nations should 
keep off 9 nd pot give any assist^pcc to uny 
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of the two groups. The United Nations 
Organisation should, however, discourage the 
West Pakistanb from their armed efforts to 
subdue the East Pakistan people who wish to 
set up a democratic form of government. 
They say the West wing of Pakistan wishes 
to make the East wing “a colony”. The East 
wing has been exploited very badly since 
Pakistan was created by the British in 1947. 
This exploitation must stop. Zulhkarali Bhutto 
who is a West Pakistani expert in organising 
political wrong doing has been trying to trip 
up the freedom fighters of East Pakistan by 
attempts at participation in the popular 
movement. His nature and habits arc well 
known to the people of East Pakistan and 
it is expected that Sheikh Mujibar Rehman, 
the leader of the East Pakistan, will be careful 
not to play into Bhutto’s hands. In any case 
where the people of Pakistan are trying to 
settle the aHairs of their country in their own 
way, it would be very wrong for other nations 
to render assistance to the users of force in 
order to enable them to suppress the non¬ 
violent followers of Sheikh Mujibar Rehman. 
The Anglo-Americans or the Sino-Russians 
habituaUy get involved in other peoples’ 
affairs. These big powers should be reminded 
to stay fully neutral in the East-West 
conflict in Pakistan. For it is none of their 
business to settle the political future of the 
peoples of Pakistan. The more so when 
Pakistan is ruled by a military clique and 
not by any representative democratic govern¬ 
ment. The creation of Pakistan, to begin 
with, was engineered by the British imperia¬ 
lists, in a manner which was undemocratic. 
After that the Anglo-Americans as well as 
the Sino-Russians encouraged the military 
rulers of Pakistan to occupy parts of Kashmir 
by inducing India to hold its hand when it 
defeated the Pakistan army, on two different 
Qccwpns apd could have pushed aU Pakistanis 


out of the so called Azad (free) Ka.shtntr. It 
is one of those high level political farces of 
the world that a despotic military dictatorship 
constantly cries for the “freedom” of the 
people of an area which is ruled by a repre¬ 
sentative democratic form of government. 
The farce becomes a worse expression of 
low hypocritical political humbug when 
several big powers ; all alleged champions of 
popular freedom and libcrly, line up behind 
the military junta and try to maintain it in its 
criminal domination over the peoples of a vast 
territory. 

The present movement in East Pakistan is 
an attempt made by an oppressed and exploit¬ 
ed people to set up a democratic form of 
government. The freedom loving nations of 
the world should feel sympathy for the Bengali 
population of East Pakistan and induce Yahya 
Khan, the dictator, to keep his promise of 
setting up a democratic form of government 
in Pakistan. They should also prevent him 
from assuming that an Islamic Republic 
means a despotism with Yahya Khan at its 
head. 

Prevention of Violent Activities 

Violent activities have been rampant in 
West Bengal since the CPM reorganised the 
police force of the stale and inspired the 
youth of the country to start a revolution 
which according to their doctrinaire leaders 
was the only way to solve the country’s 
unemployment, food shortage, lack of medical 
aid, housing and mass education problems. 
The result had been the development of a 
murder cult which claimed many valuable 
lives, including those of Sri Hemanta Bose 
and Sri Gopal Sen. Knife attacks were made 
on centain other people of position, for 
reasons which were not understood by the 
public. It was quite obvious right from the 
beginning that these criminal acts merely 
set ip motion a crime wave which caused 
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■ breaches of the law of every kind ; but was 
'not a rcvolntion in any sense of the term, 
'Shooting, stabbing, bomb auacks and 
•robberies with violence increased iii number 
and intensity ; n<'> economic t)r social problems 
were reduced to lesser acuteness and the 
people’s freedom and liberty did not increase. 

Rather there was less liberty in so far as West 
Bengal was ruled by offudals nominated by tlic 
Central (»ovcnimcnt. 

President’s rule could not bring peace to 
the slate. An Act was passed for the preven¬ 
tion of \’n>leiit Activities but it did not in 
• any way prevent s>ich activities. About 20()0 
persons wete demined under this Act. We 
donot know who picked out these men and 
whether the (>o\ernor of West Bengal satisfied 
himself as to the. involvcnu’iu of these men in 
lawlessness befon! he iirrlercd their detention. 
Judging by the cfTcct of these arrests, we think 
these men di<l tio( form the core of the 
organisations that {-ommiited all these crimes. 
'Tli'e {I(»v»-riKir and his assistants probably 
'wotkitl on iltc assinnption that politicians 
eouhi not be <riiiiinals. But the genera! 
itnpie'Moii aiiKJUg the public is that politicians 
are ilit instigators, .udets and abettors of most 
of the critiie-c that have been aiul are )>i;iiig 
cnmrniied in \\’esi Bengal. Adinitfeilly wagon 
breakers, bank robbers, professional bag 
snaiclieis etc. are not normally likely to be 
politicians ; but they can be protected by 
■politicians ami can be financial donors to 

political funds. It is believed that many crimi- 
■iials seek the patronage of politicians, and 
'secure it too. Among the killers there are 
' hiany w ho are the agents of political lcader.s 

'.and are not ordirtary criminals. In the 
‘fcircuinstanccs if political parlies Could be 
' induced to keep clear of crime, that would 
•’liatuXally help the growth of respect for Law- 
.iftil conduct among the people. 

' Ceiling on Urban Property 

i/j ilre^ati Indira Gandhi has declarM war 


on poverty. In fact from recognisable symp¬ 
toms she is determined to carry on warfare on 
individual wealth rather than on poverty. 
This will be, in her opinion, war on poverty 
in so fur as restrictions imposed on the 
pos,session of individual wealth will increase 
the income the property of the poorer people. 
But when Goverinnenl fixes ceilings on pro¬ 
perty and income for the wealthier people, 
that will hardly increase the prosperity of the 
poorer classes. If government nationalised 
banks the shares will accrue to the slate and 
not to the common people. They can no 
doubt obtain credit facilities on easy terms ; 
but such credit w'ould have to be utilised in a 
sound business like maimer, or, the credU 
will not be available mieondiiionally. 
Cooperatives could not remove poverty ; nor 
will nationalised banks. If now Government 
wanted lo acfjuire all l.irgc properties with a 
view t*j create a psychological atmosphere of a 
socialistic sort, large amounts will have to be 
paid as compensation to the present owners. 
This will have an inllalionary cHect on the 
economy. Moreover (xovcrnnicnl will not be 
able lo earn a high enougli return from these 
acquired properties and eventually, these will 
be a source of lo.ss to the exchequer. So that 
tliis ceiling on urban property will not work 
well. ll will certainly fail to reduce 
poverty. 

I’lie average annual Income of the average 
Indian is about Rs. 300/-. Unless this is 
raised to atleast Rs. 600/-, poverty in India 
will not SuflPer even a scar by its encounter 
with forces of socialism. To double the 
annual product will require enormous increase 
in capital and that extra capital will not be 
available to the soldiers of socialism. India 
has become a debtor nation with heavy 
liabilities by borrowing Rs. 25000 crores. ‘ If 
the debts go upto Rs. 100000 crores as th’iy 
arc sure to do, if the nation’s annual prodiKl 
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has to be augmented to work out at Rs.600/- 
P. A. per capita on an average ; India wiii 
hardly be able to stand the strain of having 
so much borrowed capital. The idea there¬ 
fore should be to make the economic structure 
as fully labour intensive as could be possible. 
As many of the workless should be employed 
for road building, reclamation of areas to 
make them cultivable, tank clearance for 
pisciculture and similar work, without use of 
machinery, as found possible. Such work will 
begin to yield an income when finished and 
premiums (selamis) received for allotment 
of lands ojjcned up by new roads should pay 
for much of the capital expenditure. Dairies, 
poultry f.irms, piggeries, animal husbandry, 
fruit culture, fish culture and general agricul¬ 
tural ventures should be encouraged and 
cautiously financed, so that larger bodies of 
workers could progressively join the ranks of 
tiic income earning members of society. 
President Giri thinks that rural electrification 
and allotmeui of building sites in villages t ) 
landless workers will help to remove poverty. 
Electrically driven machineiy require large 
capital. So docs house building. Electrifica¬ 
tion and allotment of building sites will there¬ 
fore not he in much demand in the beginning. 
Hand operated oil presses, charkluis, Jiancl- 
loonis, durry frames, basket weaving, making 
hand made paper, preparation of vegetable 
dyes, encouraging potters, metal workers, 
ivory carvers, stone cutters etc. by placing 
orders with tliem, should be found workable 

methods of reducing poverty. 

The negative approach to the problem, by 

alienating all those who have any wealth, is 
therefore a wrong approach. Urbatt properly 
owners may be induced to undertake some 
work of construction in the villages for which 
they will provide the capital. Industrialists 
too should be made to improve the villages 
which arc within a 20 mile radius of their 


factory premises, so that the workers can live' 
in the villages and come to work in th^" 
factories . by transport arranged by the' 
employers. The villages can grow all the 
necessaries of life required by the’ 
workers and their family members. This will: 
put life into the new economic structure tliat 
will grow round the factories. The idea that 
poverty will be removed by legislation and 
departmental elforts made by government' 
officers, is utterly unrealistic. We all know 
that whatever Government servants handle 
usually fail to move or develop. The only 
reliable psychological background of economic 
growth is ethically tenable self-interest of the 
persons connected with such growth. Rural 
development too must be linked up with the 
euUghtcncd sclf-iutcrest of the public. This 
public, some of whom live in cities anti towns 
and own much property there, have conneo 
lioub with the villatgcs. 'J'liey also have largd 
numbers of poor relations whom they assist 
habitually in ever)' possible ruanuer. The 
government's uixation and control policy is 
slowly drying up this great source of help to 
tlie poorer people of the country. Thtf 
government woul<I do belter to niobHise the 
ecotioinic strcnglli of those sous (d' the villages 
who arc now scaiierod all over urban India, 
rather (iian (real ihciu as inenihers uf an 
uiidcsiiablc cririijiuil tribe. 

Pakistan Breaks up 

As wc write West Pakistan’s tanks, wai 
.ships and artillery arc shelling and destroying 
the cities and ports of Eastern Bengal. The 
Pakistani Air Force is helping this work ol 
mass de.struction and genocide by dropping 
bombs on the Uuiveisity buildings of Dacce 
and Rajshahi and the port installations o 
Chittagong. This is the culmination of Yahyt 
Khan’s promises of restoring popular govern 
ment to the people of Pakistan and of tennina’ 
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\tlDg the tyrannical Martial Law Administra> 
v^tion. Sheikh Mujibar Rchman, the leader of 
the Awami l^eague which won the recent 
elections in East Pakistan by a one hundred 
percent majority has on his side the entire 
, people Eastern Bengal supported by the 
t?-*. Bengali sections of the Pakistan army, the 
police and the volunteers known as the Ansars. 
The total number of the lightly armed suppor¬ 
ters of Sheikh Mujibar Rehman would be 
about 70000/80000 ; but he had millions of 
others who were fighting for the freedom of 
“Bangla Desh” with whatever weapons they 
can arm themselves with. Shot guns, home 
made muzzle loaders, bombs, knives, swords 
and choppers are being used by this vast army 
with much effect in their hand to hand 
encounters with the soldiers of the Pakistan 
army. This is evident from the fact that the 
finely trained and fully armed divisions of 
Pakistan stationed in the Eastern portion of 
the artificially created State, are cornered in 
the cantonment cities of the area and arc 
being progressively pressed back into very 
limited defensive position from which they 
will have little chance of fanning out ever 
again to occupy any wider territories. 

Psychologically analysed this revolt of the 
majority of the Bengali peoples of Pakistan 
destroys the very foundation of the Islamic 
Republic created by the British a))d the 
Muslim League in 1947. The two nation 
theory of M. A. Jinnah which was one of the 
greatest fabehoods of Asian history was no 
doubt believed in by only the British dichards 


and a handful of Jinnah’s lieutenants. Every 
one knew from the beginning that Pakistan 
had racial groups in it like the Punjabis, the 
Pakhtoons, the Baluchb, the Sindhis and the 
Bengalb. The last named were in a majority 
but the so-called martial tribes of West 
Pakistan tried to impose an exploitative semi¬ 
colonial rule on the more civilised and peace 
loving Bengalis of the Eastern wing. This 
unfair, unjust and tyrannical arrangement 
was so blatant that even when the recent 
cyclone devastated wide areas of the riverine 
areas of East Pakistan, Islamabad took things 
ill such an easy going manner that even the 
foreign press criticised the martial law adminis¬ 
trators very, very strongly. This probably 
induced Yahya Khan to call for democratic 
elections in which his supporters were specta¬ 
cularly defeated. But that did not open hb 
eyes. He rcimposed martial law and precipi¬ 
tated the present crisis. World opinion now 
assesses the chances of Pakistan’s survival as 
a composite state as an impossibility. There 
is not even the faintest hope that the world 
powers will be able to patch up the wide 
cracks that have appeared in the basic structure 
of Pakistan. The soldiers of Yahya Khan 
have shot dead hundreds of thousands in 
Eastern Bengal including many intellectuals, 
high placed technical men, girl students and 
totally unarmed civilians. The atrocities that 
are now being committed in East Pakbtan 
by the soldiers of Yahya Khan exceed any 
known acts of genocide and are only compara¬ 
ble to the Nazi killing of Jews. 



C. t. ANDRES AND INDIANS OVERSEAS 

Dr. K. L. GILLION, Unlytrslty of Adelaide, Australia 


In their biography, Charles Freer Andrews : 
A Narratfye, Benarsidas Ghaturvcdi and 
Marjorie Sykes noted that it was in Fiji tliat 
Andrews was first called “Deenabandhu” or 
•‘Friend of the Poor.” His work for overseas 
Indians stands high among the causes to which 
he devoted his life. Under the indentured 
labour system many hundreds of Indian men, 
women and children were taken to tropical 
colonies in Africa, the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, and the Americas, to serve as planta* 
tion labourers. Although many eventually 
became prosperous colonists, the system was 
accompanied by much suffering and degrada¬ 
tion and left behind a host of political, econo¬ 
mic and social problems, some of which still 
remain today. This paper will be concerned 
with Andrews’ work for overseas Indians, 
particularly those in Fiji. 

Just before the first world war Indians at 
home were becoming increasingly aware of 
the problems of their countrymen abroad. 
The work of Mahatma Gandhi on behalf of 
the Indian community in South Africa was 
widely acclaimed in India. Immigration 
restrictions in Canada and the United States 
were resented. Accounts were begining to 
appear, particularly in the Modern Reylew of 
Calcutta, of ill-treatment of Indian identured 
labour in the tropical colonies, especially in 
Fiji. The great national leader of that time, 
G. K. Gokhale, took up the cause before the 
public and in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
In 1911 the Government of India prohibited 
further indentured emigration to Natal which 
had refused to relax its restrictions on the 
rights of ex-indentured Indian settlers. 

In 1912 Gokhale moved a resolution in the 

z 


Council for the total abolition of the system 
of indentured labour emigration from India. 
In a classic speech he analysed the system in 
detail and argued that it was based on fraud 
and maintained by force, that the safeguards 
imposed by government control were illusory, 
that it was accompanied by frightful immora¬ 
lity, and that it was degrading to the people 
of India. All the Indian members of the 
Council supported the motion, but It was 
defeated by the vote of the official majority. 
Government speakers admitted that there 
were abuses in the system but claimed that 
these could be remedied and stressed the 
opportunity the system gave the individual 
emigrant to better himself. But although 
Gokhale’s motion was lost, the Government 
of India began to take serious account of 
Indian opinion which was now so clearly 
hostile to the system of indentured labour. 
The cause of Indians overseas was a question 
of national honour and pride as much as a 
humanitarian one. 

C. F. Andrews first became involved in the 
problems of Indians overseas through his work 
with Indians in South Africa. In 1914 at the 
request of Gokhale, he went to Natal with an 
English missionary, W. W. Pearson, to join 
Gandhi and H. S. L. Polak In their struggle 
for Indian rights. He took an important part 
in the negotiations whicli led to the Smuts- 
Gandhi agreement. Although this was widely 
acclaimed at the time, it did not in fact 
provide the long-term settlement of the prob¬ 
lem of Indians of South Africa that had' been 
hoped for. For more than twenty years 
Andrews was to take a continuing interest in 
the deteriorating position of the Indian settlers 
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in South Africa and in East Africa which he 
also visited. East Africa had been a field of 
Indian enterprise for hundreds of years and 
Indians had done much to build up its 
economy. However, neither in East nor in 
South Africa could the Indians secure the 
equal position they aspired to. The Union 
of South Africa was fully self-governing and 
the British Government had no power there, 
but the denial of equality of ihc Indians in 
East Africa by the European settlers and the 
support these settlers received from the British 
Government were resented in India. 

Gnkhale died in 1915 and one of his last 
wishes was that others should continue work 
for the abolition of indentured labour. 
Andrews look up the challenge. He concen¬ 
trated on I'iji wiiich wa.s then taking more 
migrants than any other colony and had 
already received the most publicity in India. 
In 1910 an Australian Meilioclist missionary, 
the Reverend J. W. Burton had published a 
book, The FIJI of Today, which gave a vivid 
account of conditions among the Indiati 
indentured labourers in Fiji aijd concluded 
that the system was dehumanizing and degrad¬ 
ing. A resume of this book, togeliicr with a 
moving letter frcim Miss Hannah Dudley, also 
of the Methodist Mission, describing how 
Indian women were recruited and how they 
lived on Ihc plantations in Fiji, was primed in 
the Modern Review in March 1913. Another 
Methodist missionary, the Reverend Richard 
Piper published an article in the Calcutta 
Stotes/TJon in January 1914. Letters from 
Indians in Fiji, pointing to the existence of 
bad working conditions and grave social evils 
on the plantations, were published in the 
Modern Review and in the Hindi press of the 
U. P. There was, loo, a book FIJI Dwip Men 
Mere Ikkfs Varsh ( My Twenty-One Years in 
Fiji Islands ) which related the experiences of 
A .former indentured labourrr, Totaram 


Sanadhya of Firozabad, Agra. The book had 
actually been written by Pandit Benarsidas 
Chaiurvcdi, to whom Totaram told his story. 
This famous book was published in several 
editions in Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, and 
Marathi and a drama in Hindi was based 
upon it. It was very' influential in arousing 
public opinion against the identure system. 

I'he Government of India was, of course, 
well aware of the mounting resentment in the 
country. The Viceroy, Lord Ilardinge, was 
firmly opposed to the identure system. Already 
the Government had sent a Commission to 
enquire into conditions in the colonics that 
were still taking indentured labour from India. 
This Commission comprised the Hon. James 
McNeill, I.C.S., and Lala Chiintnanlal, a 
landowner from the U, P. 'Fheir report was 
published in 1914. On the whole they were 
fav{mrablc to llic indenture system and pointed 
out that the majority of emigrants h.ad 
bettered themselves economically by leaving 
India for the colonies. The report was in¬ 
complete in that it did not deal with social 
and moral conditions. 

Lord Ilardinge wrote in an oflicial minute 

in August 1915 that he had hoped that the 
report would spell the “death-blow of the 
system.” He continued: “In this I was 
disappointed, for the first impression produced 
on reading Mr. McNeill’s report is that the 
cvil-s t»f identured emigration are not as bad as 
alleged, but a closer study of its details and a 
scrutiny into the causes of the immorality, and 
high rates of suicides and imprisonments, show 
conclusively that there are very serious moral 
and social defects in the system which is 
thoroughly bad.”* After consultation with 
the provincial governments, the Government 
of India sent a long despatch to London on 
15 October 1915 recommending the abolition 
of this “evil system”. It observed that it was 
not the duty of the Government of India to 
provide colonies for the coolies, and drew 
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attention to the abuses inherent in recruit¬ 
ment, the high rate of suicide in Fiji, the vice 
in the labour lines on the plantations, and the 
taint of slavery about the penal sanctions used 
to enforce labour discipline. But the chief 
argument for change was political : 

No matter how great might be the econo¬ 
mic advantages, the political aspect of the 
question is such that no one who has at 
heart tlie interests of British rule in India 
can afford to neglect it. It is one of the 
most prominent subjects in Indian political 
life today, and its discussion arouses more 
bitterness, perhaps, than that of any other 
outstanding question. Few Indian politi¬ 
cians, moderate and extremist alike, do not 
consider that the cxisiciu-c of this system 
which they do not hesitate to call by tlic 
name of slavery, brands ihcir whole race 
in tlje eyes of the British Colonial Kmpire 

with tlie stigma of helotry.- 

The Ibitish Covertunent readily accepted 

the recoinmeiulatioii to abolish (he indenture 
system, for it reg.irded the Government of 
India as the best judge of the intensity of 
Indian opinion and of the political dangers. 
However, it proposed that there siiould be a 
period of grace of five years in which to set 
up a new system of Indian emigration to the 
colonics. 

So far Andrews’s role in the compaign 
against indentured labour liad been a minor 
one. He had written to Lord Ilardinge and 
to several provincial governors urging them 
to abolish the system, but the records show 
that the decision to recommend abolition was 
made by Lord Hardingc and the Government 
of India on the basis of their independent 
assessment of the strength of Indian puVjlic 
feeling and of the evils of the system, support¬ 
ed by the statistics given in the report of 
McNeill and Chimmanlal. But without 
Andrews’ subsequent work the indenture 
system might well have lasted longer than it 


2al 

did and it might have been replaced by 
another objectionable system of State-aided 
emigration from India. 

In 1915 Andrews and the leaders of Indian 
public opinion could not know of these 
developments. It seemed to them likely that 
the indenture system might not be abolished 
if this depended solely on the report of 
McNeill and Chimmanlal. Andrews decided 
to go to Fiji to conduct an independent 
enquiry. The Indian members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council were anxious for him to 
go and l.ord Hardinge expressed his approval. 
His trip was financed from the South Africa 
Fund, which had been collected by Gokhalc 
to fight for Indian rights in Natal. He was 
again accompanied by Pearson, whose fare 
was financed by the Anti-Indcntuicd Labour 
League in Calcutta, a body in which the 
Marwaris were prominent. The merchants 
of Alimedabad also contributed to the fares. 
Before leaving India Andrews and Pearson 
visited the emigration depots and sub-depots 
and enquired into the methods of the recrui- 

ters. , , 

They travelled to Fiji via Australia where 

they talked to the iiiaiiagemeiu of the 
Ckilonial Sugar Refining Company, the chief 
employer of Indian labour in Fiji. In his 
letters to Rabinranaih 'I'agore, Andrews spoke 
of the goodwill lie li.ad met with in Australia, 
outside of the Company’s ofliccs. The Chair¬ 
man of the Company kept asking for his 
credentials, saying that he recognised only the 
British Government’s authority. Bui as 
Andrews wrote : “The whole strength of our 
position is that we are not accredited. It is 
this which gives us the confidence of the 
Indian people.^” 

Andrews and Pearson were well received in 
Fiji. Government officials and planters had 
been briefed to handle the visitors tactfully. 
They tried to impress upon them the reforms 
that were being made in the indenture system 
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and the advantages emigration to Fiji gave 
individual Indian migrants. Andreevs and 
Pearson visited plantations and Indian settle- 
nnents and they spoke to many of the immi¬ 
grants. In their report, which was submitted 
to the government and planters for suggestions 
before publication, they acknowledged the new 
spirit displayed by the Government and 
employers and stated their belief that Fiji was 
a suitable place for the settlement of Indian 
families untler civil contract. But they 
unequivocally condemned the existing inden¬ 
ture system with its fraud in rccruilmcnt and 
moral evils of plantation life. Before they left 
Fiji they had extensive discussions with 
Governmenf fjfKcials, and Andrews prepared 
a paper for them describing Hindu life in 
India and showing how social evils had arisen 
from the decline of religion and family life on 
the plantations. Their final report was admit¬ 
ted by government officials to be fair and 
responsible, and generally can be regarded 
;ts the best statement of conditions during the 
last years of the indenture system. In their 
preface they stated : “I'his Report has been 
published immctliaicly on our return from 
Fiji. It attempts to show, on the one hand, 
the serious nature of the evils which exist 
under the indenture system. On the other 
hand, it endeavours to explain what pains¬ 
taking efTorls are now being made by the Fiji 
Government to deal justly by the Indian 
settlers.^” 

I’his was the first of three visits that 
Andrews made to Australia and Fiji. His 
temperate report reveals several qualities of 
the man. There was his industry and his 
willingness not to spare himself. There was 
his fairness and readiness to give credit where 
it was due, and to think the best of people. 
There was also his sympathetic identification 
with the problems of ordinary men and women 
and Jiis understanding of Indian life. No-one 
k{^£ better than Andrews that the abolition 


indentured labour was not a rtoty trf heroes 
against villains. Decent and humane men bad 
accepted the system for many years because 
they had not seen the evils involved. 

In theory the system had something to 
commend it. The enterprising poor of India 
were given the opportunity to better them¬ 
selves by emigrating to new lands, just as 
Europeans had gone to the Americas and to 
Australia and New Zealand. Paternal govern¬ 
ments were to provide protection against 
abuses in recruitment, in transit to the 
colonies, and on the plantations ; and after n 
period of five years service the Indian migrants 
were to be free to settle in the new land or 
return to India. Governors who were noted 
for their humane views were among those 
who had spread the system to new colonies. 
One such was Sir Arthur Gordon, the first 
Governor of Fiji. Gordon has seen Indian 
immigration in the West Indies and in 
Mauritius. He sponsored Indian immigration 
to Fiji because he believed it would be to the 
benefit of all concerned: the new colony 
which needed economic development to 
provide government revenue, the European 
planters who needed labour, the indigenous 
Fijian population which might otherwise have 
had to provide that labour at great cost in 
social dislocation, and the Indian immigrants, 
most of whom would settle down in the new 
land and become prosperous farmers and 
craftsmen. These results were achieved: 
today there are prosperous communitites of 
Indian settlers in many parts of the world, 

including Fiji where they form a majority of 
the population. 

However, the moral and human cost of the 
indenture system was very high and before 
Andrews it had been hardly noticed. One 
becomes conscious, when reading .govermnent 
files of the period, how blind theonajorityof 
officials in Fiji and India were to the htisran 
realities of the system they admipiAtered, 
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long u iznmigrants were protected from the 
Bore obvious forms of physical ilUtreatment 
and moat of them were materially better off in 
their new homes than they would have been 
in India, the conscience of the officials were 
clear. They seem not to have noticed how 
their-carefully drawn rules were breached in 
practice and how degraded was the life of the 
immigrants on the plantations. Andrews was 
able to see these aspects because he did not 
think of human beings in the abstract, as mere 
“economic men”, but as individuals who 
belonged to a specific culture and had non* 
material as well as material needs. And he 
set out with patience and with goodwill to 
explain these realities to those who could not 
see them. 

Andrews’ and Pearson’s joint report was 
published on 19 February 1916, a week after 
the British Government gave its approval for 
the abolition of the indenture system. The 
joint report did not, therefore, have any part 
in the British Government’s decision to abolish 
indentured lobour. On 20 March Lord 
Mardinge was able to accept a motion in the 
Imperial Legislative Council urging the aboli¬ 
tion of the system and to announce that he liad 
secured the promise of the British Government 
that Ihb would be enecicd “in due course”. 
Later in the year the news leaked out that the 
British Govesnment had asked for a period of 
five years grace -in order to draw up a new 
scheme of assisted Indian emigration to the 
colonies. While Andrews was in Japan he 
received -a letter from a high official in Fiji 
telling him that-the planters were cor^ratula- 
ting^themselves on gaining a five years’ respite. 
He wrote to the new Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford 
andi^Dn icceiviog no more than on acknow¬ 
ledgement and promiae of investigation, 
challei^ed'the government in the press. Indig¬ 
nation swept 'India. 

•Oa*.9 January 1917 a great demonstration 


to open a campaign against the continuance of 
the indwiturc spstem was held at Allahabad, 
presided over* by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
H. S. L. Polak read a paper written by 
Andrews, who was ill at the time, recounting 
the life of the indentured Indian women 
in Fiji, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
appealed to the men of India to stop 
the degradation of Indian womanhood 
in the colonies. Andrews and Pearson lectured 
throughout India, and won wide public 
support. A deputation of prominent Indian 
women went to the Viceroy. Anti-indenture 
I-.eagucs were formed in several places and the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of 
Bombay and the Marwari Association of 
Calcutta were particularly active. Andrewfc’ 
paper was translated inU> several Indian 
languages and thousands of copies were distri¬ 
buted at the Magh Mela at Allahabad. 
Pamphlets were spread through the recruiting 
areas wactiing of the tricks of the recruiters. 
Mahatma Gandhi decided that the issue was 
suitable for Satyagraha and he announced 
that the ships would be picketed unless the 
system was ended. On 12 March 1917 the 
Government of India slopped all recruiting 
for the colonics, ostensibly in order to conserve 
labour for the war but in reality because of 
the pressure of public opinion. It was later 
announced that the inden urc system would 

not be revived after the war. 

Emigration under the indenture system was 
finished, but the British Government still 
intended to substitute some other form of 
assbied Indian emigration to the colonies. 
In their report Andrews and Pearson had not 
been against this idea. Indeed they had 
praised Fiji as a suit blc field for Ind.an 

settlement. 

However, during the agitation Andrews 
had “a complete change of front.”^ He 
became convinced that any form of assisted 
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Indian emigration to the colonies would 
inevitably entail abuses in recruiting and moral 
evils in the tolonios. He assumed a much 
more radical position, one identical to that 
of t' e leadej’s of Indian opinion, especially 
Mahatma Gandlii. He wrote: “Later experi¬ 
ence has made me regret, on iny own part, 
that I did not listen more patiently t<i the 
Indian point of view, before publishing the 
Report. Dining the interval since then, I 
have ma<Ic a fuller study of the evils of the 
recrniiing system and can see more clearly 
the dangcr.s of reoj)ening that avenue of fraud 
and deceit. I h:ive, also, seen more plainly 
than before how very dependent tlic Indian 
villagers iire on their surromulings, and how 
inevilal)ly ilicy would pick up the old vicious 
habits, if they were transplanted into the 
atinosplieie of the present coolie ‘lines'. It 
was Mr. Gandhi’s presentment of the case that 
ftnally cottvinced rnc.”^ He wrote a minute 
for ati Intcr-I)«:parlmental Gouference in 
London opposing all recruited emigration for 
many years to come, and he dccitled to go oti‘ 
to I'iji again, (his time .ilonc. Once .igain he 
went with the encouragement anil iissistaiice 
of leading politicians and piiljUc bodies in 
India, and the ap[)rovai of the Govermnent 
of India. 

Andrews’ second visit to h'iji to«>k place 
in 1917, His intentions were apparently 
twofold: to do .something practical to help 
the Indians already there, and to tliscrcfUl 
Fiji as a held of Indian settlement. This time 
he was treated with muc h more re.serve and 
suspicion by the government and planiers. 
Immigration had been slopped and the colony 
faced an acute lal)our shortage. The j)laiitcrs 
had agreed to many reforms in the labour 
laws and ' they were reluctant to commit 
themselves to expensive improvements on 
plantations without knowing if immigration 
would ever be resumed. Andrews, was believed 


to be pursuing a campaign to damage Fiji 
for (he interests of the Indian nationalist 
movement or as a weapon against Australia’s 
c.xclasion of Indians. The wildest charges 
circulated. He was accused of being a paid 
agitator. The indignation against him was 
genuine, and it was fanned by the publication 
of Ills second report, which contained exagge¬ 
rations and reflected much more impatience 
and moral indignation than the first. Andrews 
was shocked by the conditions he found in 
Fiji: the low wages and high wartime prices, 
tiu* vice on the plantations, and the lack of 
education for Indian children. Ill and 
nervously strained, he listened, sometimes 
uncritically, to story after story of ill-treatment 
and family tragedy. Although he ilid secure 
a few' conces-sions fron the government and 
planters and started two schools, he left Fiji 
thoroughly dissatisfied witli what he had seen 
and with the pace of reform. He wrote from 
Fiji: ‘‘I have had very great disappoint¬ 
ments.”' 

Andri'ws returned to India via Australia. 
He was rebuffed by the old (icnoral Manager 
of the (Jolonial Sugar Refining Company in 
Sydney, who liad written him olf as a seditious 
agitator with no Influejice «>n British or Indian 
Government policy. He decided to make a 
direct appeal to the Anslralian people. 
Andrews’s letters show that he was very 
conscious of the fact that Australia’.s reputatiem 
was not of tlie best in India, because of its 
restrictions on the entry of non-European 
immigrants and visitors. In liis speeches and 
published writings Andrews said nothing that 
would add to bad feeling between Australia 
and Asia. I'hroughout his life he was a 
builder of bridges, and he wa.s deeply concer¬ 
ned with what lie saw to he a growing racial 
estrangement in the world generally. He now 
wrote from Perth: “An opportunity has been 
given to break down the racial gulf which 
separates Australia from India.”.** Andrews 
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travelled through Australia, speaking to church 
groups and to women’s organisations and 
emphasising the moral evils in Fiji. Women’s 
organizations sent messages of sympathy to 
the women of India and redress was demanded 
of the Fiji Government and C. S. R. Company. 
Two ladies with experience in India volunteer¬ 
ed for work among Indian women in Fiji, 
The Governor of Fiji published a memoran¬ 
dum in which he called Andrews’ second 
report “exaggerated and misleading’’, though 
he admitted that in some respects the criti¬ 
cism was just.” In 1919, in order to obtain 
independent information, forty-six women's 
organizalion.s in Australia and New Zealand 
sent Miss Florence Garnham of the London 
.Missionary .Society, Calcutta, to make an 
investigation into the social and moral condi¬ 
tions of the Indians in Fiji. Although less 
critical than Andrews in his second report 
she confirmed the existence of grave moral 
evils and recommended that all remaining 
indentures sliould be cancelled as soon as 
possible, as Andrews had urged. In 
September 1918 the Government of India, by 
accepting a motion in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, moved by Pandit M. M. .Vlalaviy.j, 
agreed to negotiate for the early release of 
Indian labourers in Fiji. On 1st January 
1920 the last indentured Indian labourers in 
Fiji were freed. 

The problems of the Fiji Indians did not 
end with the abolition of indcnlurcd labour. 
In 1920 there was a serious strike, accompa¬ 
nied by riots. Alarming reports were sent to 
Andrews and published in the Indian jjress. 
In 1920 there was another strike and tens of 
thousands of dissatisfied Indians clamoured 
for passages back to India. The Fiji Govern¬ 
ment and planters were anxious that Indian 
immigration to Fiji should be resumed, but 
Gandhi and Andrews were firmly against the 
sending of more Indian labourers out to Fiji. 
In fact no new system of state-aided emigra¬ 


tion replaced the indenture system. The 
problem was complicated by the unhappy 
experience of those emigrants who had 
returned to India but were unable lo settle 
down in their home villages. Many of these 
ended up in the slums of Calcutta, where they 
lived in penury and wretchedness. Although 
a cominittc was set up to help them, the 
problem remained a distressing one for some 
years. In 1921 Andrews gave Ids approval to 
the return of some of these people to Fiji at 
the expense of ilic Fiji Government. He 
wrote to Gandhi that the whole affair had 
caused him the greatest anxiety ; much as he 
did not want people lo return to I'iji, he could 
not see them dying before his eyes. But he 
was publicly cursed in CalctJtla by Sadhu 
Vashistlia Muni, the leader of the 1921 strike, 
who had been deported from Fiji. He accused 
Andrews of being a coolie recruiter.'^ Several 
limes in his life Andrews was deeply p.ained by 
unjust accusations made against him by Idtter 
or mean-spirited people who did not believe 
that an Englishman could be a real friend to 
India. 

In the year after the war Indian public 
opinion became incrc.asingly disenchanted 
with the British Empire. The Kowlatt Act, 
the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, and Gandhi’s 
non-co-operation campaigns marked a growing 
estrangeineiit between Britain and India. 
Andrews shared in this disillusion. The 
Viceroy telegraphed to tlie Secretary of State 
for India on 2nd October 1920: 

“Andrews in view of Kenya decisions and 
events in Fiji has definitely thrown in Itis lot 
with extremists who aim at Indian indepen¬ 
dence.The Treatment of Indians In other 
parts of the British Empire was regarded by 
Andrews and by Indian public opinion 
generally as a test of the British Government’s 
sincerity and resolve to make India a full 
partner in the Empire. Andrew's’ letters to 
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G»idhi and to Government ofRcm in Delhi 
showed his disappointment with the limited 
progress made towards achieving a position of 
equality for overseas Indians, particularly in 
East Africa. He told Gandhi that he thought 
the race cleavage in the world was widening 
and that the goal of self-government within 
the British Empire was historically impossible. 
He wrote to Mr. Ewbank of the Emigration 
Branch of the Government of India in Delhi: 
“The fact that I have learnt everywhere is, 
that the Colonies do not want Indians except 
in certain places as tame and servile cheap 
labour. They want to get all the advantages 
from India being in the Empire, but to give 
none, I know you think me a pessimist, but 
I have only been driven by hard facts, which 
Sastri too will discover some day, when he 
goes to the difficult places instead of the 
simple one.s.'^ Originally it had been proposed 
that Andrews be a member of the Government 
of India’s Deputation to Fiji in 1922, then 
that he sliould go alone at the same time, but 
he was fully occupied with his work at 
Sanllnikctan, where Rabindranath needed his 
services to set up university classes, and with 
a visit to East Africa which seemed to be even 
more important than Fiii. Andrews continued 
his work for overseas Indians for many years 
but it was only one of his many services to 
the Indian petiple. After the early 1920s, the 
problems of oversea.s Indian took up less of the 
Indian public’s attention. Tlie Congress was 
preoccupied with India’s own problems. A 
handful of workers gave attention to the 
overseas Indians, and the most notable of these 
was Benarsidas Chalurvedi. 

Andrews’ relationship with the Emigration 
Branch of the Government of India remained 
cordial tliroughout these years. With some 
officials it was particularly close. Andrews 
was not an easy man for officials to work 
with. He was busy and often difficult to 


contact, and^ hke Gandhi, be changed hi& 
mind frequently, as circumstances chatted and 
as his knowledge of each situation developed; 
He was inclined to be sentimental and uncriti¬ 
cal and to believe too readily what he was 
told by those who asked for his ready 
sympathy. However, his sincerity, knowledge, 
concern, and courtesy, evened the respect of 
successive British arni and Indian officials of 
the Government of India and he was a consi¬ 
derable help to them on emigration matters. 
His zeal helped to offset their customary 
official caution. It is not surprising, however, 
that the Government and planters of Fiji 
were more critical and his relations with the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company were very 
bad indeed. Andrews’ work hurt them 
Bnancially and they could not comprehend 
how an Englishman could identify himself 

with Indian interests and with Indians agitat¬ 
ing against British rule. 

In 1936 Andrews went to Fiji again. He 
had been invited to conduct Universities’ 
Missions in Australia and New Zealand and 
he had also been asked by the Indian commu¬ 
nity of Fiji to help them to ward off a tiireat 
to their political rights. The Governor, 
supported by some of the European and the 
Fijian leaders, proposed to revert to a system 
of nominative representation on the Legislative 
Council of Fiji. The Indians and some of the 
Europeans wanted the retention of elective 
representation. Andrews suggested a compro¬ 
mise, a combination of elective and nomina¬ 
tive representation, with equal numbers of 
seats for the three main races, and such an 
arrangement was finally adopted. He abo 
made suggestions on a variety of other 
problems facing the Indian community in Fiji. 
Andrews was given a very friendly reception 
by all the communities, and he was delighted 
with the new conditions he found in Fiji. 
He wrote: “The abolition of indenture has 
made such a change in the general condition 
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of the people, that it is hard to recognize the 
Indians of today as the same community which 
I saw under the miserable conditions of inden¬ 
ture in 1915 and 1917. The improvement, 
which has followed economic freedom, has 
quickened the whole life of the Indian people 
and made them independent in such a manner 
that they are now rapidly becoming peasant 
proprietors and tenant farmers. Above all, 
the home and family life of the Indian people 
has amazingly advanced.”’* He wrote a book 
India and the Pacific (London, 1937), in whidi 
he recounted his experiences in Fiji and set 
its problems in the context of those of the 
Pacific, Asia and Australasia, and the relations 
between the races generally. The book was 
full of good sense, though its style was too 
sentimental and lacking in precise detail to 
suit all tastes. In Andrews* day the racial 
problem seemed to be one between Europeans 
and non-Europeans. He was somewhat over- 
sanguine about possible conflicts of interest 
between the Indian settlers and the indigenous 
peoples of the colonics, although he agreed 
that the latter should have preference. The 
sad experiences of Indian communities in East 
Africa and elsewhere have since belied this 
optimism. Let us hope that racial harmony 
will be maintained in Fiji which became an 
independent slate on 10 October 1970. 

In these days of complex, large-scale 
organisation and ma.sg involvement it is easy 
to forget how much has been accomplished by 
dedicated individuals. It would be going too 
far to say that Andrews was alone responsible 
for the abolition of the system of indentured 
labour. Great achievements of that order arc 
seldom, if ever, the work of one man. The 
man must receive support from the times if 
he is to be effective. But it can be said that 
Andrews did play a most important role in 
the campaign against the indenture system 
and in the resolution of some of the problems 
it left behind. He travelled to the major 


areas of Indian settlement throughout the 
world, identified problems and showed people 
how to see old facts in a new way, he made 
grievances public, he had a significant influence 
on government policy, and lie gave sympathy, 
encouragement and courage to the oppressed 
.and dispirited. No one person could have 
done more. 
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BIMAL MITRA 
( Continued from previous tstue ) 


These are tales of days which are long past. 
It was on one of those days that the land was 
made a gift of by Mr, Malhur Shaw. Mr. 
Gobinda Chakravarty, Chairman of the District 
Board gave money. Only Gour Bhatlacha- 
charjec remembers those episodes of the 
bygone days. And Janardan, he knows too. 

Janardan has been with the Pathshala right 
from the word ‘go’. 

Shibani was quite young then. She under¬ 
stood things in a hazy and incoherent manner. 
One day Gout Bhattacharjee rushed in and 
said in great hurry—give me that necklace of 
yours for a while, would you please— 

—My necklace ? What will you do with 
the necklace ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—there is shortage 
of funds it will have to be sold— 

—Shortage of funds for what ? 

—The Pathshala building. The walls are 
up, it requires a sheet iron roof, and there is 
no money to buy the sheets with. 

Shibani did not prolong the discussion. 
She opened her box and gave the Pandit 
Mashai her ten tola gold necklace. 

Not only the necklace. All those few pieces 
of jewellery which Shibani had got at the 
time of her marriage went eventually to fill 
j the empty coffers of the Pathshala. A pair of 
lt;lMi#i£lets and earings. Those had gone 
Afterwards Shibani had no ornaments 


on her person. A pair of conch-shell bangles, 
she passed her life with only tliosc bangles to 
adorn her arms. 

Gour Bhattacharjee used to say—as if I 
am taking your ornaments away for good. 
Those can be remade. Is it not so ? 

Shibani’s hahiiual reply was—yes, yes, you 
are very likely to have them remade— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—What do you 
mean ; suggesting I will not have them 
remade ? Just sec, wc have now got thirty 
pupils in the Pathshala—just wait another two 
years and you will see that I shall get a 
hundred and fifty, no less—then the Pathshala 
will become a school and nothing less— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had gone from house 
to house, coaxing and cajoling, to get those 
hundred fifty boys. The chairman of the 
District Board, Gobinda Chakravarty Mashai 
had grown quite old then. Mathur Shaw also 
was very old. They were not capable to work 
hard for the school. But Gobinda Chakravarty 
Mashai had put his own son in the school. 
Mathur Shaw’s son Nimai Shaw had also 
joined Gour Bhattacharjee’s school. 

Shibani could remember all that even now. 
In the early hours of the morning, Goui 
Bhattacharjee left home with his folded cottor 
wrap thrown over his shoulder. After that h( 
could hardly think of his household foot 
problems, shortage of kitchen stores, rice oi 
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lentiJs and all that ^ort of mundane matters. 
Shibani would sit near the raised door way 
eagerly awaiting his return with her mind 
expectantly athint. 

Shambhu’s mother used to come for her 
daily duties and was stupefied. She said— 
What is going on aunty, are you not going to 
cook the rice ? 

When she knew why the cooking pot was 
not on the fire she would be dumbfounded. 

—What sort of a mental condition is the 
Thakur Mashai in ? Must one starve in order 
lo run a Pathsliala ? 

Then she went somewhere, put a couple of 
handfuls of rice and lentils in a pot to cook 
and arranged thus for food. When the man 
returned home in the evening he could hardly 
put his mind to anything. He would wash 
and sit down to cat. He said—Do you know, 
I admitted ten students to-day. It is not so 
easy to admit students. It look me a lot of 
effort lo convince their parents and uncles and 
1 all others. Wait and see, our school will 
surely earn some scholarships this time— 

Shibani could not maintain her patience 
any longer. 

She said—If your school-boys got stipends 
would that fill roy stomach ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—You do not 
understand at alt, if those boys grow up into 
well trained men, you realise how that will 
benefit them. Think of them at least once I 
They had been stupid like animab so long, 
could not even write the Devauagri script 
properly— 


All this is a description of how things were 
in those days. You were not born then, nor I, 
and you might not know all this but that 
would hardly matter. You go straight there 
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"and ask Janardan—is Gour Bhattacharjec 
Mashai in ? 

That would be the same Janardan. 

He has been acting as a gate-keeper right 
from the foundation of the Patbshala. In 
fact he is not a gate-keeper. He is a peon. 
That is to say, a head peon. But, though a 
head peon, his job has been to watch the gate. 
A room was built adjoining the gale for him 
by Gour Bhattacharjee’s instruction. 

He said —You will have to guard this gate 
Janardan. When the boys come late, do not 
admit them. As soon as Hhc bell rings, you 
shut the gate— 

Where the buses now stop and wail at the 
Balarampur Gunge, that shop of Mathur 
Shaw’s still stands. But Mathur Shaw is no 
longer alive. It is Nimai Shaw now. Nimai 
Shaw is now President of the committee in 
place of hb father. And CJobinda Chakravarty’s 
son Naren Chakravarty has become the 
Secretary, they arc both Gour Bliatlacharjee’s 
pupils. They have experienced physical 
punishment at the hands of Gour Bhattacharjec 
in the past. 

And there is Bhabaranjan. Bhabaranjan 
Mukliopadhyaya. 

When he was young, the boy could hardly 
dare open his mouth, he was so shy ! 

Once Gour Bhatiacharjee had stopped 
Bhabaranjan at the gate for coming late. He 
had come after ten thirty. 

—Here ; why arc you so late ? 

Bhaba was on the verge of tears—Pandit 
Mashai, this will not hap|>en again, sir— 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—That is as it 
would be ; but why are you late to-day, 
tell me— 

—My clothes were not properly dry to-day. 

—Clothes not dry, what do you mean ? 

—Mother washed my clothes by boiling 
them last night and they remained wet— 
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—Nol dry, tlien how could you come 
now ? me see if they arc wet ? 

Gt)ur Bhaltac-harjce Mashai stuck his hand 
oulside the gate and felt Bhaba’s clothes. 
They were dripping wet! 

Go, go home and change into other clotlics. 
You will get fever if you stay in these wet 
clothes. Go ami change your clothes. 

Bhaba’s face showed signs of a Ijveak-down. 

He said—I have no dry clothes, Pandit 
Mashai— 

—Then go home. You are let off to-day. 
You need nol attend school to-day. First your 
health and then studies, go, go— 

Bhabaranjan had a holiday. He went 
back home with a tearful face. To-day 
Bhabaranjan Mukhopadhyaya is the Head 
Master of the Balarampur High School. He 
has got his A. degree, p.asscd bis B. T.— 
But he dares not answer back the Pandit 
Mashai even now. He lia.s nol the guts to 
act contrary to what the Pandit Mashai issues 
as an order. 

It is remembered that Bhabaranjan, the 
small boy, had g(uie straight back lujmc that 
day. In the evening when lus mother was 
placing the lamp at the base of the Tulsi 
stand, sutldenly the voice of Gour 
Biiattacharjcc Mashai was heard outside— 
Bhaba, Bhaba, are yoti there— 

He jumped up and rushed to the front door 
and found the Pandit Mashai standing there 
it« person. 

—Pandit Mashai, why you ? 

Gour Bhaltacliarjcc m.'idc an angry face 

and said—Pandit Mashai, why you 1 Stupid 
animal ! You would go to .school in wet 
clothes and I should not look you up to see 
what happens to you ? Who do you think 
you arc ? 

Bhaba’s mother was a widow. She pulled 
her veil and came up—■ 


She said—Gome in please, Pandit 
Mashai— 

Gour Bhatlacharjee came into the court¬ 
yard with his pile of books and papers clutched 
in his hands. By that time Bhaba’s mother 
had placed a low wooden scat for him on the 
door-way. Said—Please sit down Pandit 
Mashai, please— 

—No, no, I shall not sit down, not In youi^ 
house, I shall not sit down—so saying he 
tluimped down on that seat. Then he brought 
bis kuccs togctlier and said—what sort of 
brains do you have Bouma, you have not five 
or ten sons but only rtnC, How could you 
scud him to school dressed in wcl clothes ? 
If lip had fever and illness ? What would have 
happened then ? It would then have been 
my duty to arrange for things. 1 am alone 
and I have so many boys to look after, how 
many could I lake charge of and how many 
things would I control ? 

That Bhaba, the .same Bhabaranjan has 
now become the Head Master of the <SchonI. 
It is Gour Bhatlacharjee who had helped him 
to become a graduate, get through his train¬ 
ing course, get married and grow a family. 
That old widow his mother died one day. 
After that he .sxived money from his salary and 
had a house built in the North Zone. On the 
day of house warming he invited everyone and 
treated them to a feast. Pandit Mashai also 
was there. 

He shouted from a distance—Bhaba, where 
is Bhaba ? May be the Head Master now, 
but he was his pupil at one time. As soon as 
he heard the Pandit Mashai he ran out and 
touched the feet of his preceptor. 

—No, no, slop it, slop it— 

Bhaba said—No Pandit Mashai, you must 
not object to my touching your feet on a day 
like this— 

Gour Bhatlacharjee said. Oh well if yot| 
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think that will do any good to youj touch my 
feet by all nleans-^* 

Nlniai Shaw was also prcsenl there. Son 
of Mathur Shaw ; quite a fop in his pleated 
dhoti and crinkly sleeve paujabi shirt* He 
had pumps on his feet. He was the President 
of the committee. A fully established President* 
While the school lasted he would remain a 
t'nember, Nirriai Shaw would* He was the 
sole proprietor of the Balarampur Variety 
Stores which stands in tile Balarampur Gunje. 
Then there was Narcn Chakravarty, Advocate, 
son of the Chairman of the District Board, 
Gobinda Chakravarty. He was secretary of 
the school. Then, one has to mention Sasadiiar, 
Anilcsh, Sisir, Balaichand, Kalidhan 1 Alt, 
one time pupils of the Pandit M.tshai. Nunai 
was puffing away at a cigarette, held between 
the middle and third fingers of a closed fist, 
through the opening between the thumb and 
forefinger. He respectfully stopped smoking 
and stamped tlie cigarette out witli his shoe. 

They all stood up in honour <if tlie Pandit 
Mashai :is soon as they saw him* 

—Oh, you arc all here I Sit down, sit 
down— 

They all sat down when the Pandit Mashai 
was seated. 

Pandit Mashai said -Good, very good, 
your house is excellent Bhaba ! I am very 
pleased. Our Bhaba is a man of action and 
achievements ; don’t you think so, Naren— 

Bhaba said in great humility—You must 
not speak like that Pandit Mashai ; all that 
has come through your goodwill. Had you 
not been here, we never would have had a 
school in Balarampur, not could wc have 
received education— 

Pandit Mashai interrupted and stopped 
Bhaba. He said—^You stop your dissertation ! 
No one can make a man out of anybody. You 
have enjoyed the fruits of your Karma by 
yirtpt; gf your Karma-Yoga-:^ 


Ml 

Secretary Narcn Chakravarty said—no, 
Pandit Mashai, in fact it is you. I have heard 
everything from ray father— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No my dear 
boys, all Is Karma Yoga. He who engages in 
action with total detachment, and unsullied 
by personal desire, is always rewarded by the 
fruits of his Karma ; for Karma never fails in 
objective fulfilment. 


These are f)f course, all talcs of olden days. 
You were not born then, nor your publisher. 
That small Pathshala slowly grew into a high 
school in an imperceptible manner, and nobody 
remembers exactly when. That means, no¬ 
body cared to remember. 

You will ask Janardan—Please tell me 
where the Pandit Mashai has his room 7 

Janardan will answer—Tliere, there the 
first room under the stairs— 

But you will not find Gour Bliatiacharjee 
when you get there. For he would lie right 
in the Head Master’s room. 

Bhaliaranjan was hard at work, he lifted 
his head am! 'seeing the Pandit Mashai, strai¬ 
ghtened up ill his chair. 

—What is going on here Bhaha, you do not 
take notice of anything. Everybody is coming 
late to the school, doing exactly what they 
like ! When I used to look after things 
nothing like this happened. Everyone came 
to school on time. I c^iught Anilesh coming 
late and also Sasadhar— 

Bhabaranjan said—Anilesh told me his 
wife was ill— 

—Oh, he told you ? TJien he told you 
about this ? 

—Yes, he told me he might be a little laic 
in coming for a few days— 
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Gour Bhattacharjec said—That is very 
good. If he informed you it should be all 
right. But see how Sasadhar behaved ! When 
I tried to point out to him, he wouldn’t even 
listen to me. Said, never you inintl, none of 
your business— 

—Really ? He spoke like that to you ? 

Gour BliaUach.irjcc said —You donot look 
after anything un«l that is why he dared speak 
to me in that reckless and foolhardy manner. 

Bhaba saitl—Von please go after your own 
work, t shall call Sasadhar Babu and make 
him understand— 

Gour Bhattacharjec would not give up 
so easily. He said—Well, you were all students 
of this school at one time, did you see such 
lawlessness then ? Did I allow late comers to 
enter the school When Chakravarty Mashai 
was secretary could any one have the temerity 
to behave like this ? 

If he starts talking Gour Bhattacharjec 
recites all this ancient lore in a smooth flow¬ 
ing and non-stop fashion to all comer*. How 
and when Mathur Shaw Mashai made a gift 
of his garden land, how one day when there 
was no money Gobinda Chakravarty, the 
Chairman of the District Board, dipped his 
hand in his own pocket atid saved the situa¬ 
tion. He recounted these talcs. 

Bhaba said -Please dormt get excited 
Pandit Mashai, I shall call for Sasadhar Babu 
right now— 

Saying this lie rang the bell and called out 
—Dinu— 

Dinanath is the Head Master’s peon. As 
soon as Dinu arrived the Head Master said— 
Go and see if Sasadliar Babu is in the (k)mmon 
Room. Ask him to come to iny room— 

Dinu went off. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said as he walked out 
—You should admonish people when they arc 
in the wrong. Otherwise they begin to believe 


in the impassible and the unreal. If you 
slacken they will also discard discipline— 

He did not stop after this. He crossed the 
first floor verandah in a straight line, went 
down the staircaie and came to the court¬ 
yard. Looked all round. Whether every¬ 
thing was shipshaptt. One corner was reserved 
for the boys’ refreshments. Clean drinking 
water was kept ill a large earthen pot. The 
pot had to be kept clean so that the boys did 
not sufler from any ill effects of drinking water 
stored un-hygicnically. Pandit Mashai looked 
into the pot—no, it was quite clean, the water 
was evidently fresh-^ 

Then when he reached his own room he 
found an unknown man waiting there. He 
appeared to be waiting for him. 

He said—Who ? Who are you ? What is 
it you want ? 

You should, namaskar, him very respect¬ 
fully. 

Gour Bhattacharjec would examine you— 
up and down, fully and thoroughly, then say— 
Come in, come inlide— 

You will follow the Pandit Mashai into his 

room. 


—And then ? 

Grand Ma said—Then, my dear, one day 
I came over here with your Grand Papa in a 
bullock cart, all the way from Mobarakpur, 
To this Balarampur— 

Rani asked—Did you have any fairs in 
Mobarakpur, Grand Ma ? 

—It is an utterly unimportant village 
darling ; who would hold fairs there ? 

Then Grand Mother would continue—And 
how long had I been there anyway ; when I 
got married I was only eight years old— 

—My goodness Grand Ma, eight years \ 
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Rani could hardly stop laughing. Shibani 
v^as married at the age of eight. A new home 
of her in-laws, new uncle-in-law, new aunt-in- 
law. She understood almost nothing at that 
age. And she came off to this new place with 
Pandit Mashai within a few years of her 
marriage. And was this Balarainpur anything 
like what it is now at that time ? Do you 
know how frightened I felt when I had to go 
to the tank side of an evening ? You rush up 
here when you like, taking no notice of the 
evening darkness or of late hours when you 
want to have a long chat with me. You could 
never have come and gone like that in those 
days ! 

Gobinda Chakravarly, Chairman of the 
District Board, in liis old age, used to come 
right inside the house. To discuss school 
affairs with the Pandit Mashai. They talked 
till it got very late at night. That raised 
platform where the Pandit Mashai gives lessons 
to his pupils now ; they used to sit and talk 
there. 

Gour Bhattacharjec used to say—You must 
get another two hundred rupees for me 
Chakotti Masliai—I can not pull on. 

—Chakotti Mashai would say—Why ? 
What do you need two hundred rupees for, so 
suddenly ? 

—Yes sir ; I need fifty more benches which 
I have to have made— 

—Well, I have jack-fruit trees, some of the 
trees have reached ripe old age, they donot 
even bear fruits any longer ; why not make 
use of those. Only the few rupees for hiring 
carpenters should have to be paid. 

Shibani was quite young. She used to feel 
hungry. She worked the whole day and got 
aches and pain in her limbs and joints. She 
could hardly keep her eyes open, even when 
it was barely evening. Those heads of organic 


sations would go on and on with their nevet 
ending discussions. 

—Oh, you are here ? And I am going all 
over the place looking for you. 

Shibani used to smile. She would say_ 

Bouma, donot scold her now. The poor 
child had been silling here and listening to my 
tales. 

—Tales ? 

Basanti, wife of the Secretary Naren 
Chakravnrty, was a town bred young woman. 
She had arrived personally to the Pandit 
Mash.ii’s house in search of her daughter. She 
said —Why should I scold her Auntie ; but she 
should have told me lliai she was meaning to 
come here. 

Shibani would affectionately put her hand 
on Rani’s sliouldcr and say—Rani is a 
daughter of this house, Bouma, she has only 
been born in your lap, that is the only distinc¬ 
tion— 

Bouma would say—Then let her stay here, 
let her sleep with you here, wc shall go home, 
have our dinner and go to bed—she would be 
grabbed by the ogres— 

—Oh, Bouma, don’t gel angry, listen, take 
Rani home. Go darling, go home, come 
again tomorrow— 

Suddenly one could hear the voice of 
Gour Bhatlacharjee—Where are you» 
Shambhu’s mother, please opeti the door— 

—There, there is Grandpa— 

As she made this announcement repeatedly 
she ran up and unfastened the bolt of the front 
door. 

Pandit Mashai was astounded to see all 
those people within. 

Rani said—Dadu, why are you so late to 
return ? Didn’t you promise to me that you 
would came back before the day was almost 
over ? 
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Pandit Mashai said—My little mother, you 
are so young, how can you ever understand 
how much work I have to do ? 

Rani said—Oh, your work ! It is all 
rubbish, you will just sit on a chair, make llie 
boys read and write and then ntake them fail 
in tests. 

Pandit Mashai would look at Rani’s mother 
and say complainingly -You heard Bouina 
what your daughter said ? She only finds me 
trying to make the boys fail in examinations— 

Then he looked at Rani and said—You 
there, haven’t you seen Uiiui go to the Sadar 
Town to study with a scolarship ? Don’t you 
know that his stipend amounts to tliirly rupees 
a month ? 

Bouma said—Uncle, you are at the root of 
her impertinence ; you spoil her and make 
her more unbearable than ever before. She 
docs not listen to anyone but you. Will you 
give her a good scolding ? 

Pandit Mashai put his hand under her chin 
and asked ; well Rani, my dear, shall 1 give 
you a scolding ? Should I do what your 
mother said ? 

Rani said, I can scold too, don’t you know 
that ? 1 shall also scold you— 

—Oh, my goodness ! Just listen to her ! 
Don’t you know how to talk to your 
superiors ? 

Then Basanti caught Rani by the hand and 
started to drag her liome. 

She said, come home, I sliall have you 
thrashed to-day, just conic home first! And 
hurry up I 

Rani put her arms round Grandpa— 

—What is all this, come away at once— 

Rani was defending herself behind Grand 
Papa’s knees. And the Pandit Mashai was 
smiling greatly amused by Rani’s antics. 

Sliibani .said—l.eave her here Bourna, you 
go home. He will reach her home later on, 
there is nothing to worry about— 


Pandit Mashai said—^Your daughter is very 
clever. You see how she is hiding her face ? 
She thinks no one can see her— 

Shihani said—Don’t you worry at all, 
Bouma 1 If your husband says anything, tell 
him your uncle did not allow Rani to go borne 
now- 

What could Basanti do or say ! She went 
out through the front door exactly as she had 
(ome in. 


In those days, in Balarampur, (Jobinda 
Chakravarty was what people called a well-to- 
do person. His forefathers had come and 
settled down in this non-dcscripl village when 
it was utterly undeveloped and rustic. Then 
they practised law, earned a lot of money and 
became known to all and sundry as respectable 
men of position of Balarampur. Towards the 
end of his life, when the first District Board 
was constituted, he was made its Chairman. 
Not merely in money, but in name and fame, 
he was in the forefront of the local community. 

Naren was one of his sons. Naren 
Chakravarty also qualified as a lawyer in due 
course and began visiting courts. He also was 
one of those who took their first lessons and 
all schooling from Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai. 
Naren passed out of the Balarampur High 
School one day and went therefrom to the 
Sadar College for higher studies. 

The houses were nearly adjoining. When¬ 
ever Naren saw Gour Bhattacharjee he would 
put out his cigarette as a mark of respect. 

Gour Bhattacharjee would ask—How arc 
you Naren ? 

Naren would answer—Qijite well, - Pandit 
Mashai— 

So saying he would stoop down to take 
dust of his teacher’s feet as he was bound by 
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custom to do, and carry that dust to his own 
forehead : so to speak, by touching his fore¬ 
head with his hands. 

—How is Bouma ? How is Sushil doing 
with his studies at home ? 

Naren used to say—The teachers arc there ; 
ttiey supervise things. 

—Whom have you kept ? 

—Whom would I keep. I have asked 
Sasadhar Babu to look after the mathcinutics, 
Bankim Babu has been appointed to coach 
him in English ; Geography and History are 
handled l>y Kanti Babu, and. 

Gonr Bhattacharjee would ask--Aiid wlio 
teaclies him .Sanskrit, tell me that. 

—Bui Sir, I dare not approach you, lujw 
can I ? 

-Why, is it because I have grown old ? 

Wiicn Gour Bhattacharjee lost his temper, 
people began to feel frightened. He would 
say-- Why, haven’t I taught you ? Who has 
taught all these lads of Balarampur their Sans¬ 
krit, tell me that V’ou sec, me dear boy, 
I can not tolerate any one reading Sanskrit all 
wrong. When I was at Navadwip studying al a 
Tol, I could not keep count of all the caning 1 
got from my Guru Mashai, do you know i 

Then began the recounting of the tales of 
those days. They alt stood on the road ]i.sten- 
ing to these stories, forgetting their own work 
and important duties. 

Suddenly the Pandit Mashai would startle 
everyone by asking Naren—Wouldn’t you be 
late for the courts my dear boy ? 

Naren would answer in great humility— 
Yes, Sir, I had a lot of important work at 
court which I should finish as early as 
possible— 

The Pandit Mashai would then wake up 
and announce repentantly—Now, see ! You 
should have told me that much earlier ! I 
wouldn’t then have wasted so much of your 
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time, not realising the significance of what was 
happening— 


Naren was quite late in finishing his court 
work that evening. He went back home to 
find Basanti waiting anxiously for his return. 
She said—Wliy are you so late ? 

Naren’s face had a grave and serious 
expression. 

Basanti said—What is the matter ? Have 
you lost in your case to-day ? 

Naren did not answer that but asked— 
Where is Rani ? Basanti said—She came back 
fri)m school and went to Auiuy’s house— 

-Weiu there at a time like this ? Couldn’t 
she find any better lime ? 

Basanti was mystified. She asked—Why, 
doesn’t she go there at this time ? She habi¬ 
tually goes at this time. 

Naren could find no answer to this factual 
staiemcni. 

Basanti felt a great curiosity. She asked— 
What is the matter with you ? Tell me, have 
you been having a scuffle in the School 
Committee again ? 

Naren was taking olT his professional law¬ 
yer’s cloihe.s, he said—What peculiar ideas you 
have ; I am the school secretary ; why should 
I have any (juarrel with anybody ? 

Basanti said—Why do you deny ; you do 
have (juarrels in tJie School Committee, don’t 
you ^ 

Naren couldn’t keep the news to himself 
any longer. He said—Listen, I am rather up¬ 
set over what I have heard— 

—What is it that you have heard ? 

Basanti moved up closer as if in great fear 
of what she might hear. 

Naren said—Pandit Mashai has lost his 
daughter— 
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—What is that ? What is it you said ? 
Our Abanii ? 

Narcu said- Yrs - 

Basiuiti asked—How cli«l she die ? Wiiat 
happened to her ? Who gave you (he news ? 
What a shame ! How pitiful ! Aunly had 
that one and only daughter, there is a grand¬ 
son too. 

Nuren had changed into other clothes. He 
said—I must go over to Pandit Maslmi and see 
him ; will you come with me f 

Basanli had not got over her sorrow. 

She asked—Tell me. where did you gel 
this news ? 

Narcn said—I had gone to the school from 
Court, the telegram arrived while I was there. 

—Then ? 

—Then, Bhabaranjan, the Head Master, 
was hesitating to give out the news. But I 
said, that news could never be suppressed. So 
saying I went to the class where Pandit Mashai 
was teaching. I gave him the telegram out¬ 
side the class. He read it. 

—^Then ? 

—Then he said—Wail, let me go and finish 
the lesson—and he went back to his class to 
continue his teaching. 

When the l)ell rang, Bhabaranjan went to 
the Pandit Mashai and said—Pandit Mashai, 
you go home now ; you must not hold classes 
in the circumstances. 

Pandit Masiiai stood there with his face 
slightly trembling. 

He said—But Bhaba, I have two more 
classes—What about those ? 

Bhabaranjan said—I shall arrange about 
those Pandit Mashai. Don’t worry about 
those ; you go home— 

Pandit Mashai said—How can that be ; she 
who has gone, has gone, .she cannot return ; 
but the boys will loose a valuable day. 

Tlien he turned round while going back. 


He said—You better do one thing Bhaba, 
send that telegram to your Aunty by some one. 
Such news should not be held back ; but 
should be passed on. inform her that our 
A])anti is no longer— 

Saying this he w’enl towards his class. 

Naren said—Having hoard all this I came 
along, 1 know nothing more. 

Basanli said—I slu»uld go at once to Aunty 
now ; what do you say 
—(,io along— 

So saying Naren also went to get icaclv 
himself. 


People at Balaraiiipur still recolkti rlcarly 
what happened during lli«)sc early days. Siic 
was the only daughter that the Pandit .Mashai 
had. They all remembered when siie was 
born. Pandit Mashai liad alFeciionatcly 
named her Abunti. She was also married olf 
after a very, thorough and careful cotisideration 
of the bridegrooms merits. Gour Hhaitacharjcc 
had no resources whatsoever when this 
marriage ceremony was performed. 

Gobinda Chakravarty had given a good 
Benares Sari and four gold sovereigns. 

He blessed her—Be happy for ever, my 
little mother— 

Mathur Shaw Masihai did not stint at his 
generous contribution either. He called Gour 
Bhattacharjee and made enquiries. He asked 

_How much will you have to spend for this 

wedding, Pandit Mashai ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee answered—I have no 
idea, Shaw Mashai, I have never arranged for 
any marriage ceremonies before this— 

Mr. Shaw said—Yes, yes, that is so. But 
you surely have some idea of what expenses 
you will have to incur or what you can 
afford ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said iimply—I have no 
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resources, Mr. Shaw. In fact I am totally 
impecunious. The only property we had were 
a gold necklace weighing ten tolas and a pair 
of gold bangles of about three tolas ; but I 
sold those when the Pathshala was set up. 
Now I have nothing to call my own — 

Mathur Shaw Masliai was a large hearted 
person. 

lie said—Still, hi>w much moni-y. d«) you 
think, you will need ? 

I’hc Pandit Mashai said --A h-ngth of 
vcimilir)ii I'oloured string should servo in 
place of <»rnaiiioiits. I shall cut the string in 
two pieces and tic the pieces on her wrists. 

Mathur Shaw smiled in antusement. 

fic said - 'i'liai docs not work, P.inrlit 
Mashai. You tnav tio that ; btil what about 
your danglitcr ? Slie may haw some desires 
and expectations. 

Ho thought for a while. Then said—It is 
all right} you go liorne, make all other nece¬ 
ssary arrangeinctit.s, we shall undertake 
between us all lespoiisibiUtics of your 
daughter’!} marriage. You are the Pandit 
of the Balarampur School, your daughter’s 
jnarriage means onr daughter’s inarriage. .Now 
go home and assure yemr wife and ask her luit 
to worry— 

So saying, he sent Gmir Bhatiacliarjce 
home. 

That daughter was now dead ! As un¬ 
expected, and as heartbreaking. Gour 
Bhattacharjec look all his classes at school and 
then slowly went back towards his house. By 
that time his wife had come to know of this 
and had lost consciousncs.s. The news had 
spread and a number of people had turned up 
at the house. Tltcy looked at the face of the 
Pandit Mashai when he entered 1 he hon.se. 

And said—Why were you at the school, 
so long, Pandit Mashai ? There i.s no one 
here to look after Aunty. 

Pandit Ma.shai got on to the landing, sat 


down and said—A cosmic Maya or fundamen¬ 
tal illusion pervade.s ever^'thing, Narcn, God 
has pronounced in the Gecta, only Brahma 
the Great Spirit exists, hnaierial objects and 
natural phenomena are only false appearances^ 
they have no fundamental reality. They are 
n(»n-existcut and I achieve nothing by exerci¬ 
sing my mind or by shedding tears. Good 
words full of sound wisdom. Nothing could 
be belter. 

Nai'cn asked in a slow whisper—What 
happened, and how ? 

Patjdil Mashai replied- My son-in-law wrote 
that the daughter was not keeping good 
hcahb. I thought I would go over and bring 
tlie daughter and the graiul-son over here. 
But the ideas did not take any material shape. 

1 liad not managed to go— 

Mathur Shaw’s son Nimai Shaw had also 
come. 

-AV'ould you he going over there now ? 

Pandit Mashai said—What use would it 
be, my boy .’ My going would not bring my 
daughter i)ack. 

Naren asked-- \% h«j are there at your son- 
in-law’s house ^ 

Pandit Mashai .said—They were only tiic 
two of them in their family. And the grand 
child. Now things wouhl be totally lonesome. 
If iJic grand-son is brought over here, the 
son-in-law would be quite alone— 

Ba.santi was weilding a hand fan sitting 
by the side of the prostrate lady of the house. 

She brought her mouth near her car 
and said—Aunty, get up and lie on the 
bed— 

Rani appeare<l to have become utterly 
speechless by witnessing these happenings. 
That atmosphare of great sttrrow and funereal 
quiet had sealed up her young mouth since 
the early afternoon. 

She said at last—Ma, will Pafik come over 
te^c ? 
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Basanti said admonishingly—You shut up ! 
7’hcre is no need for you to talk ! 

Shibani stirred at last. As if she heard 
what was said. She suddenly wailed loudly 
and drew Rani into her lap with her out¬ 
stretched arms she said—Do not scold her 
Bouma. Does she understami anything ? 

Then she clasped Rani into her bosom and 
went on weeping silently. 


The Balararapur school did not stop 
functioning on account of the death of the 
Pandit Mashai’s daughter. The reason for 
this was that the Pandit Mashai would pot 
allow any such cessation. Nothing stops any¬ 
body in this earthly .set up. 'I’hc Pandit 
Mashai had turned up for at the school the 
following day. 

Janardan too was amazed. 

Janardan said—Pandit Mashai, you might 
have stayed away from school to-day — 

Anilesh had ru-shed up to Bhal^aranjan’s 
room. 

—Head Master, the Pandit Mashai has 
come to school even to-day ! 

Bhabaranjan quickly went over, having 
heard about this. He found Pandit Mashai 
in a complaining mood—What about the 
bell, Janardan, why have you not rung the 
bell ? 

Janardan would have rung the bell. But 
the Pandit Mashai was, as was his habit, in a 
great hurry. 

—Shut the gate, shut the gate, Janardan— 
As soon as the gate was closed, all the 
boys of the school assembled in their own 
classes and b^an chanting— 

Jagadudbhava Palana Nashakarang. 

Pranamami Shivang Shiva Kalpatarum. 

This Sanskrit Verse in praise and adoration 
of God, had been regularly chanted at the 


start of school work since the foundation of 
the institution. When Naren was young, he 
recited it, so did Nimai Shaw, Bhabaranjan, 
Binu’s Mother’s son Binod who is now u 
magistrate. This ha.s l>een a compukory 
practice in this school. 

I’andit Mashai used to say—It is good 
to read out this you know, one should 
commence studies by taking the name <jf 
God— 

The chanting of the .sacred verse was 
going on in the classes and the Pandit .Mashai 
had gone over to the main gale. 

—Here you, why are you so late Why 
so late ? Is this half-pasl-tcn by your tim¬ 
ing ? 

One of them said—I had fever sir. yester¬ 
day— 

—Fever ? If you had fever yesterday, 
why did you come to school to-day f 

—You would scald me if I did not come. 

Pandit Mashai said—Let me see, your 
forehead— 

He stretched, his hand out through the 
gate and touched the boy’s forehead. It felt 
hot. 

He blew up the boy. Said—You still have 
fever ! Go home, no school for you, go ! 
You must save your life first, then do your 
studying. If you die you can not learn any 
lessons. First health, then lessons— 

The boy was not allowed to come in. 
He bowed his head down and went back 
home. 

—Next, you ? Why are you late ? 

This way, he cross questioned each late 
comer and then let any one come in. 

Then came that Sasadhar. Sasadhar Sarcar 
was late also that day. 

He said—Shame Sasadhar, you come late 
everyday. If all of you come late in this 
manner in front of all student^ whom will 
they emulate ? 
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Sashadhar had no shame. He came through 
the slight opening of the gate and Pandit 
Mashai said—I have to keep my head down 
in shame before the students because you 
all come late 1 What is the matter with you ! 
IFyou come a little earlier to school, would 
that nullify the basic facts of the Mahabharat ? 

As he went inside into the Teacher’s 
Common Room the Bengali Teacher Girish 
Das said—Well, Sashadhar Balm, Pandit 
Mashai caught you,’ did he ? 

.Sasadhar Babu was standing under an 
electric fan then, trying to get dry after his hot 
journey. 

He said -Oh stow it ! Pandit Mashai 
spoke and I heard, ihcrc it ended. His 
daughter died yesterday and he came t«j 
school right on time to-day ! A hmalic at 
large ! What intoxication, my god ! A 
dipsomaniac can forget his drink for a day ; 
but the Pandit Mashai excels all confirmed 
drunkards— 

Pandit Mashai had gone straight up to 
Bhabaranjan’s room. He put down the names 
of all laic comers on' a sheet of paper and 
filed it with the Head Master saying—Here 
you are ; these are the laic comers. You call 
them up and ask them to explain— 


Then he added—Unless you do this, you 
will not be able to run the school, Bhaba, 
when I was Head Master I did the .same with 
you all ; now you are Head Master, you will 
have to do the same. And if you do not 
then this school, which I built up with 
great difficulty, will go to rack and ruin ; I fell 
you— 

Bhabaranjan picked up the paper and 
kept looking at the face of the Master Mashai 
for a while and then said—There is so 
much trouble and sorrow in your house, 
why did you come to school to-day Pandit 
Mashai— 

But all those word.s hardly entered the 
ears of the Pandit Mashai. There was much 
left to do. It will be necessary to refill the 
great earthen pot perhaps, he will have to 
check up. The attendance book will have to 
be examined to see which teachers, if any, 
have not come to work to-day. Pandit 
Mashai has a lot of work. Anything 
that he did not examine and investigate 

personally would be likely to go wrong. 

He had left the room, by then. 

(To be continued) 





RISE IN THE BANK RATE 

N. KAMARAJU PANIULU 


Belter hue tli:in never. The Reserve Bank 
of India has at htst raisei! the bank rate from 5 
percent to 6 percent on Sfli January. While 
announcing this itiiportani decision at a press 
conference itt Bombay, llie Governor of tlic 
Reserve Bank told the newsmen that this 
decision is taken after a careful review of the 
present monetary an«! price situation in the 
country. Die rise in the liank rate, is, in fact, 
lonti over due. We must heartily conjjratulate 
tlie Government of India for t.iking this very 
bohl step just before live Mid-term poll. The 
increase in the bank rate will undoubtedly 
displease the cross section of the community 
the business mati, industrialists and the con¬ 
sumers xs well, as the immediate cITcct will be 
a rise in the cost of borrowings from the com¬ 
mercial banks, which may, naturally be pa.ssed 
on to tl>e consumers in the shape of a rise in 
prices. Whatever llie warnings, assurances 
and safeguards announced by the Reserve 
Bank in preventing this shift o. rising costs to 
tite purchasers, it is the only inevitable out¬ 
come in the present situation. Undeterred by 
the increasitig pressur<*s from various angles, 
the (iovernineni has at last come down to 
face the realities of the economic situation in 
the country and has exhibited, once again, its 
earnest desire to curb the inflationary tenden¬ 
cies, the undue expansion of credit by the 
commercial banks, the speculative* activities 
which have reached their unprecedented 
heights and to regulaUr the flow of thelimitcdly 
available funds in the baulting system to the 
desired channels, the preferred sectors of the 
economy. The primary objective of the rise 
in the bank rate seems to be to check the 


undue expansion of credit, curbing inflation and 
to encourage further mobilisation of deposits. 
The selective credit controls have obviously 
failed. The Reserve Bank of India is left 
with no other option except to raise the bank 
rate. 

'I’hc (iovernor of The Reserve Bank has 
announced a series of other measures also, to 
achieve the desired results. The minimum 
net lif|uidity ratio has been raised by one 
percent, from the present level of 33 percent 
to 34 percent. The intcrc.st rale on the savings 
Banks deposits has been increased from 3.5 
percent to 4 percent. The inteicst rates on a 
number iif other .short term and long term 
deposits have also been raised simultaneously. 
The Reserve Bank has announceil that it would 
provide refinance facilities to the priority 
sectors like exports, small industries, farmers, 
cereals and food procurement agencies at the 
existing rales only. 

Anybody who has the least concern for 
the relentless rise in prices and its effect on the 
common man will not (luestion the necessity of 
raising the bank rate. The index number of 
the wholesale prices of food articles reached a 
level of 201.8 and the commodity price index 
rose to 200.7 on Isi January, 1971. There is 
a rise of 7.4 percent in the index of the whole¬ 
sale prices during the year ended 1970. The 
money supply with the public also rose by 
12.4 percent during the year from 6086 crorcs 
to 6839 crores on 1st January, 1971, The 
bank credit of the scheduled commercial banks 
rose by nearly 21.6 percent during the prece¬ 
ding year i.e. from 3637 crorcs to 4495 crores 
during the calendar year 1970. The borrow- 
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ings of the commercial banks from the Reserve 
Bank during the current busy season, similarly 
rose to Rs. 192 crores as against Rs. 58 
crores during the last busy season. The 
credit expansion by the commercial banks 
during the current busy season rose to a level 
of 182 crores as against Rs. 124 crores in the 
last busy season. The undue expansion of 
credit by the commercial banks is responsible 
to a very large extent for the steep rise in 
prices. We need not blame the commercial 
banks for the soaring prices. It is the 
liberalisation of the credit policies, and the 
new postures in the lending operations, that 
emerged as a result of the nationalisation of 
the fourteen commercial banks last year and 
the avowed policy of easing the flow of cheap 
credit to low income groups, the self employed 
persons, the small industrialists, artisans, and 
the small farmers etc, and the overgenerous 
policy of the Reserve Bank of India to these 
new classes of borrowers irrespective of their 
creditworthiness, repaying capacity and the 
productivity of the loans that arc to be blamed 
for the havoc, of the inflationary spiral we are 
witnessing to*day in the country. It is good 
that the Reserve Bank of India has also 
realised the utter futility and the virtual ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the selective credit control measures 
exercised by it from time to time during the 
whole of the preceding calendar year. It 
is also evident that the Government of India 
has at last heeded to the advice of the Reserve 
Bank of India, to restrain the inflationary 
spiral at the earliest moment. 

The more pertinent point or rather the 
greater relevant issue to be discussed at the 
present critical juncture, is not the propriety 
of raising the bank rate, but the degree and 
extent of its effectiveness in curbing the 
inflationary spiral in the country ; regulating 
the flow of the limited available funds of the 
commercial banks to the needy, desirable and 


preferential channels and sectors of the 
economy of India ; preventing the flow of 
easy money to the undesirable jind anti-social 
activities of people, and promoting the 
deposit mobilisation at a vigorous pace. The 
high priests of the Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce and the prophets of gloom, 
frustration and despair have already rushed to 
the press with a plethora of statements 
expressing doubts on the effect of the rise 
in the bank rate on the price level. The 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Shri S. Jagannadhan himself admitted that the 
credit control measures have limited effect in 
our country. The leaders and the chief 
spokesmen of the industry and trade in the 
country have also expressed their deep concern 
over the possible adverse impact of the rise 
in the bank rate on the acceleration of the 
productive activity in the country, capital 
formation, new investments and the rise of 
equity capital etc. Grave doubts have also 
been expressed over the effectiveness of the new 
measures in deposit mobilisation on a larger 
scale ; checking the rise in prices and dis¬ 
couraging dealers and manufacturers from 
hoarding and building up large inventories. 
It is also feared that the new measures will 
make it more difHcult to some industrial units 
even in the preferential sectors to secure the 
necessary credit and will slow down the growth 
of production of the commodities also. The 
new measures,, it is suspected, will make it 
harder to narrow the gap between supply and 
demand and there is a possibility of further 
rise in the prices on account of the new 
pressures and strains on the economy emerging 
as a result of the rise in the bank rate. A. 
lower rate of investment, suspected to emerge 
as a consequence of the raising of the costs 
of borrowing will only add to political and 
economic strains in the country in the com¬ 
ing months. 

It is true that the mere one percent rise 
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in the bank rale is not going to curb the 
inflationary spiral totally. Its impact on the 
price situation is only likely to be marginiil. 
It may not prove any more efiectivc than the 
measure taken a year ago. In an under¬ 
developed and backward economy like that of 
India, where there is a vast unorganised money 
market; large sums of hoarded and unaccoun¬ 
ted wealth in the hands of a few rich and 
influential businessmen exist ; the margin of 
profit is so high that businessmen pay least 
attention t(t a scanty one percent rise in the 
interest rates ; no efiectivc liaiscjn between the 
organised and the unorganised sectors of the 
money market exist ; profiteering, black 
marketing, hoarding and other anti-social 
activities prevail on an extensive scale, no 
co-opcralion and co-ordinadon on sound 
lines exists between the diflfcrcni units in tlic 
banking system of the country and all other 
monetary fiscal and administrative policies 
have proved to be quite unsuccessful, we can¬ 
not expect any spectacular results from the 
rise in the bank rate from 5 percent to 6 per¬ 
cent in checking rising prices and regula¬ 
ting the flow of bank credit to the needy and 
preferential sectors of the economy etc. 

The rise in the bank rate will be clFcctive 
and successful and bring forth the desire 
results only if there is good co-operation and 
understanding and sympathy with the pressing 
needs of the economy among the different 
constituents of the banking structure and 
organisation in the country. There should 
also be a proper and efiectivc implementation 
of the policies and decisions already arrived 
at both in letter and spirit. Tlic commercial 


banks should pay increased attention to the 
needs of credit planning on sound and scientir^ 
fic lines and exercise the greatest restraint in 
their lending operations. The increased cost 
of credit should not be passed on to the 
consumers ultimately by the borrowers 
through raising prices. This can be ensured 
only through keeping a constant watch over 
the price level and its movements and taking 
timely, appropriate and effective measures in 
preventing a further rise in prices. The 
increase in the bank rate must be accompanied 
by a series of selective credit controls 
simultaneously. The fiscal policies should 
also l)c suitably modified in order to give 
adc(iuate support to the rise in the bank rate. 
Strong administrative action against the 
profiteers, blackmarketeers, and hoarders is 
also called ft>r. Every possible step must be 
taken to unearth the hoarded and unaccount¬ 
ed for money ; an eflcclive liaison must be 
established between the organised and unorga¬ 
nised sectors of the money market and the 
economy of the country. It must be admitted 
that the lasting solution for curbing inflation 
lies only in the improvement in the supply 
position through larger inflow of crops and 
greater productivity of the industrial and 
agricultural fronts of the economy of the 
nation. Let us not be pessimistic. However, 
slight is the rise in the bank rate anounced on 
8th January, it constitutes nevertheless a step 
in the right direction. Let us pray that thia 
step in the right direction will bring the 
necessary and desired effects on the economy. 
As suggested by Mr,' S. Jagnnadhan, the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India “we 
have to set the ball rolling”. 



TITLE MAHATMA WAS CONFERRED ON QANDHI 55 YEARS AQO 

KAILASH NATH MEHROTRA 


The cpilhet, Mahatma, a Sanskrit word 
meaning a great soul, not unknown in 
India, since time immernoral. But now it 
signifies a new meaning and specifics a single 
man who is known all the world over as 
MAHATMA 

In 1893, a young Barrisicr-ai-Law, 
Mohandas Karani Chand Gandhi sailed from 
Bombay for South Africa on a private 
assignment. But destiny made him a social 
worker and soon he bceame a leader of his 
Icllow-Indian community of settlers, who 
were living under many social ami political 
handicaps. 

The Gandlii story in South Africa is an 
important chapter in the History of the 
freedom movement in modcni limes. South 
Africa was the nursery for Gandlii's future 
greatness. But a few Indians undersio'id 
him rightly at that lime, ihougli he 
returned to India after about 21 years’ 
unique struggle with glittering success. 

Of course a section of our people believed 
that he would fulfil the mission of a Deliverer, 
so hailed him as a budding Hero, and lovingly 
began calling him Mahatma. 

The following story may throw some light 
on an obscure aspect of GANDHI’s life. 

The .story is told that while engaged in his 
struggle for the freedom and rights of his 
fellowmcn in South-Africa, Gandlii felt a dire 
need for money and appealed to the people 
of India for handsome contributions. HU 
Private Secretary GaurUhankar Pandya, also 
wrote to his uncle, Vaidyaraj Jivarain Kalidas 
Shastri, Rajvaidya to the royal family of 
Gondal, a native slate in Saurashtra, for 
money. 


In response to this call the Maharaja of 
Gondal, Bhagvatisingh, sent to Gandhi a sum 
of Rupees 35,000, wJiich wa.s of great help to 
him in the non-violent struggle. 

On arrival in India in 1915, Gandhi went 
to Gondal, to offer thanks to the Maharajah, 
personally for hU munificence. 

Ranchoddas Vrindavandas Patwari, the 
Dewan and Vaidy.iraj Jivarain Kalidas 
Sliasfrl received prior information of his 
impending visit to Gondal. The Dewan 
promptly informed the Maharaja about this 
visit. Then His Highness instructed him to 
make arningcmenfs for his reception. 

On January 24tli, 1915, on !iU arrival at 
Gondal, Gandhi was accorded reception in 
a befitting manner by the officials and the 
people of the Slate. 

Next day, he paid a conrto.sy call on the 
Maharaja. 'Ihere he met the Slate Officers 
and the prominent persons of (he State. 

On January 26lh, he had dinner with HU 
Highness and the members of the Royal 
family. In the evening he a(Jdre.s5cd a 
public meeting which lasted more than three 
liours. 

On 27th January, in the early hours, it 
was announced that a public meeting will be 
held in the Rasashala Anshadhashram 
premUes and the Vaidyaraj Jivaram Kalidas 
Shastri would accord reception to Gandhi on 
behalf of Rasashala Anshadhashram and 
present an address and give the title of 
Mahatma to him. 

By nine O’clock, more than five thousand 
people, including about a thousand women, 
gathered in the Rasashala compound. At 10 
A.M. Gandhi arrived with his family 
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members, and the audience stood up in 
reverence to receive him. 

The Maharaja and the prominent people 
of the State were also present at the function, 
Dewan Ranchoddas Vrindavandas Palwari 
presided at the meciing. Vaidyaraja, now 
know as Achatya Shri Charantirth Maharaj 
read out his address tluis : 

“May lord Krishna and Shiva do good 
unto you ; 

First 1 express my deep gratefulness to you 
and to Kastur Ha for the great honour accor¬ 
ded to us and especially to Ayurveda by this 
gracious visit to Rasasliala. I do not wish 
to deliver a long speech. The minute obser¬ 
vance and perusal of your glorious rharacter 
shows that you .irc another link in the galaxy 
of venerable heroes of Ancient India, 
Harishchandra, Ram Krishna. Maharaja 
Pratap, .Shivajee Maharaj and the like, about 
whom Indians liave sung and praised. 

Vour life and character are being extolled 
nobly in all quarters of the country, and have 


gained reverence for you in every country of 
the world. How can I do justice to your 
qualities in the cuuise of such a small address ? 
It would be fitting to say that the whole India 
is indebted to you. 

Your good qualities of head and heart 
have inspired me to sing your praises in 
Sanskrit and as a Brahmin, offer my blessings 
to you.” 

The address ended with the words “Ins¬ 
pired by your good deeds, I, on behalf of this 
institution (Rasashala Aushadhashram), pre¬ 
sent lo you this Address, containing the title 
“Mahatma”.” 

I’hc Address was handed over to Gandhi 
in a silver casket. With the concluding speech 
of the president, the meeting dispersed and 
the people went their way amidst shouts of 
“Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai.” 

After this public appreciation, Gandhi 
became known as Mahatma Gandhi through¬ 
out India. 




ON SOVEREIQNTY OF THE INDIAN PRINCES 

R. S. MACHALPURKAR 


Occasion for the above arose 
because of the overpowering progress of the 
East India Company in the territories of India 
and the equal relations sought to be established 
with the Indian Princes, as sovereign powers of 
their respc.ctive territories vis-a-vis the areas 
taken by the East India Contpany under its 
control in the beginning for trade cstablisli- 
menl and further transformed into Company- 
administered units along with c'igrc<'tncnts and 
treaties for a common control of defence, 
communications and foreign relations. 

The first legislation concerning the al)ove 
matters wc find in the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1858 and thence 
wc have the gradual progress and process of 
confirmation and transformation through liie 
various legislations viz. (ft>vernmeii( of India 
Act, 1861, Act of 1915, Act of 1919, Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, Provisional 
Constitutional Order, 1947, Extra Provincial 
Jurisdiction Act, 1947, Indian Independence 
Act, 1947 and (1) the administration of Indian 
States Order, 1948, (2) the States Merger 
Order, 1949 and (3) the Constitution of India, 
1950. 

In all tiie above legislations, ‘it is fully 
apparent that in India, there has been the 
“System of dual sovereigns” well recognised 
and well framed. 

The provisions of the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, along with the Government of 
India Act, 1935, stand as basis for our consti¬ 
tutional set-up of to-day and the position of 
both the Acts have been very well expressed in 
A. I. R. 1950. All. II 

“It seems .that there is a case of 


'legislation by reference’ and the Govern- 
incnl of India Act, 1935, has been in substance 
incorporated in the Independence Act. At 
any rate, it may be said that both The 
Independence Act and The (iovernment of 
India Act, are cnacfmcnLs of (he same 
constitutional nature and the two arc there¬ 
fore supplementary to each other. 

“The Government of India Art. 1935 as 
amended by the Governor-CJencral and the 
Independence Act. 1947, are inseparably 
connected with each other and must be read 
together.” 

Thus the Government of India, Act, 1935, 
commands a special attention for appreciating 
tlie system of suzereinty in (o-operation to the 
Tcdcration of India, as it existed prior to 
1935 Act and also thereafter to this date. 

Section 311 of the Gjivernment of India 
Act, 1935 defines the terms (a) India, 
(b) British India and (c) Indian States, as 
under ;— 

(a) “India” inc.aus British India together 
with all the territories of the Indian Rulers 
under the suzereinty of His Majesty, all the 
territories under ihc suzereinty of such an 
Indian Ruler, the Tribal Areas and any 
other territories which His Majesty in Council, 
may, from time to time after ascertaining the 
views of the federal Government and the 
Federal Legislature, declare to be part of 
India r 

(b) “British India” meaiw all territories 
for the time being comprised within the 
Governors’ Provinces and the Chief Commissi* 
onrs’ Provinces : 

(c) “Indian States” include any territory, 
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whether described as State and an Estate, a 
Jagir, or otherwise—lielonging to or under 
the suzereinty of a Ruler who is under the 
suzercinly of his Majesty and not being a part 
of the British India.” 

This makes it clear that the territory under 
the Indian States was under the suzereinty of 
the Ruler thereof while the Ruler himself was 
for some specified matters—under the 
suzereinty of His Majesty and both were 
sovereign powers for respective purposes. Thu-, 
the theory of dual sovereignty is fully esta¬ 
blished. 

Section 47 of the Government of India Act, 
1935, further upholds the above theory : 

“Whereas certain territory (in this Act 
referred as “Berar”) is under the sovereignty 
of his Exalted Highness the Nizam <>f 
Hyderabad, but is on the dale (jf the passing 
of this Act, by virtue of certain agreements 
subsisting between His Majesty and His 
Exalted Highness, administered together with 
the Central Provinces 

“Whereas it is in roiUemplation that the 
agreement sliall be concluded between His 
Majesty and His Exalted Highness whereby, 
notwithstanding the continuance of the 
sovereignty of His Exalted Highness over 
Berar, the Central Provinces and Berar may be 
governed together as one Governor’s province 
under this Act by the name of the Central 
Provinces and Berar” : 

“Now therefore (1) while any such agree¬ 
ment is in force (a) Berar and the Central 
Provinces shall notwithstanding the continu¬ 
ance of the sovereignty of His Exalted High¬ 
ness, be deemed to be one Governor s 
province by the name of the Central Provinces 
and Berar : (b) Any reference in this Act or 
in any other Act to British India shall be 
construed as a reference to British India and 
Berar and any reference in this Act to subjects 
of His Majesty shall except for the purposes 


of oath of allegiance, be deemed to include a 
reference to Berar subjects of His Exalted 
Highness.” 

Sections 5 and 6 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a Federation of India as under :— 

Section 5 ;— “There shall be united in a 
Federation under the Crown, by the name of 
Federation of India (a) the Provinces here¬ 
after called the Governors’ Provinces, (b) the 
Indian States which have acceded or may 
thereafter accede to the Federation : (c) There 
shall be included the provinces herein¬ 
after called as the Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces.” 

Section 6 “A State shall be deemed lo 

have acceded to ihe Federation. by ihc 

Ruler thereof, where by an instrument of 
accession, the Ruler for himself, his heirs and 
his successors—(a) Declare that he acceded to 
the Federation as established under this Act, 
with the intent that His Majesty the King, 
the Govcrnor-GemTal of India, the Federal 
Legislation. The Federal C’otirt and any 
other Federal authority established for the 
purposes of Federation, shall by virtue of his 
Instrument of Accession, but subject flJwoys 
to tbe terms thereof and for the purposes only of 
the Federation, exercise In relation to his Stote 
such functions os may be vested In them by or 
under this Act.” 

And sub-section (2) further made it 

specific that.“An Instrument of 

Accession shall specify the matters which the 
Ruler accepts as matters with respect to 
which the Federal Legislature may make Laws 
for his State and the limitations, if any, to 
which the power of the Federal Legislature to 
make Laws for his State, and the exercise of 
the executive authority of the Fedaration in his 
State, are respectively to be subject.” 

Sub-section 5 : It shall be a term of every 
Instrument of Accession that the provisions of 
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this Act mentioned in the second Schedule 
thereto may, without afTecting the accession of 
the State, be amended by or by authority of 
the Parliament, but no such amendment shall 
unless it is accepted by the Ruler in a Supple¬ 
mentary Instrument, be construed as exten¬ 
ding the functions which by virtue of the 
Instrument are exercisable by His Majesty 
or any other Federal Authority in relation to 
the State. 

It is also provided by sub-section 3 that: 
“A Ruler may, by a supplementary Instru¬ 
ment of Accession executed by him and 
accepted by his Majesty, vary the Instrument 
of Accession of his State by extending the 
functions which by virtue of that Instrument 
are exercisable by His Majesty or any Federal 
Authority in relation to his Slate.” 

And it is in these circumstances that a Stale 
which acceded to the Federation is referred to 
as Federated State and the Instrtiment by 
virtue of which a State lias so acceded is 
construed, together with any supplementary 
Inslrumcni if executed, as IiLStrument of 
Accession of that State. 

Thus it appears that the Scheme of Federa¬ 
tion enunciated by the Government of India 
Act, 1935, proceeded on the basis of common 
welfare and better administration by delegat¬ 
ed authority of two or more sovereign powers 
to a common control. Plainly enough, this 
common control was confined to the limited 
objects and specified subjects, it was not at all 
directed to wipe out or abolish the suzerainty 
of any Slate as such. 1’his view is fully 
corroborated by the provisions of sec. 101 
along with secs. 125 and 122 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935 : 

Sec. 101 : '‘Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as empowering the Federal 
Legislature to make Laws for a federated 
State otherwise than in accordance with the 
Instrument of Accession of that Slate and any 
limitations contained therein.” 


“Sec. 125 : Notwithstanding anything in 
this Act, Agreements may and if provision 
has been made in that behalf by the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession of the State, shall be made 
between the Governor-General and the Ruler 
of the Federated State for the exercise by the 
Ruler or his Officers of functions in relation 
to the administration in his State of any 
Law of the Federal Legislature which, applies 
therein.” 

See. 122 (3) : “Without prejudice to any 
of the other provisions of this part of this 
Act, in the exercise of the executive authority 
of the Federation in any Province or Federa¬ 
ted State, regard shall be had to the interests 
of that State or Province.” 

And it is in the light of the above controll¬ 
ing provisions that sec. 204 was inserted in the 
Act to . safeguard the rights and the obligations 
of the Sovereign powers contemplated to 
proceed under the Federation. 

Sec. 204 (1) ; Subject to the provisions of 
tliis Act, the Federal Court shall, to the 
exclusion of any other Court, have an original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
more of the following parties i. e. to say, the 
Federation, any of the provinces or any of the 
Federal States if and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question—(Whether of Law or 
fact) oil which the existence or extent of a 
legal right depends. 

And thus the respective rights and the 
Sovereign powers of the respective units stand 
proclaimed and recognised even to the extent 
of agitating and vindicating the same through 
a Court of Law. To this Stale of affairs exist¬ 
ing prior to the commencement of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, a recognition is also 
given by sec. 19 (4) of the latter Act. 

Reference to the Government of India Act, 

1935, include reference to any enactments 
amending or supplementing that Act and in 
particular, reference to the India (Central 
Government and Legislature) Act, 1946 : 
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“India” where reference to a State of 
affairs existing before ilte appointed day or 
which would have existed, but for the passing 
of this Act, has the meaning assigned to 
it by Sec. 311 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 ; 

Sec. 7 (b) of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947 proclaim only with this aspect very 
emphaticall/ that : 

“The Suzerainty of His Majesty over the 
Indian Stales—lapses and with it all the 
treaties and agreements in force at the dale of 
passing of this Act between His Majesty and 
the Rulers of the Indian States, all functions 
exercisul.lc by His Majesty at that date with 
respect to the Indian States, all obligations of 
His Majesty existing at that dale towards the 
Indian Slates or the Rulers thereof, and all 
powers, rights, authority and jurisdiction 
exercisable by His Majesty at that date in or 
in relation to the Indian States by treaty, 
grant, n.sagc, sufFerence or otherwise aiul 

(c) and the lapse also any treaties or 
agreements in force at the date of pa.ssing of 
this .\cl between His Majesty and any persons 
having authority in the tribal areas and 
obligations of His Majesty existing at that 
date to any such persons or with respect to 
the tribal areas and all powers rights, authority 
or jurisdiction exercisable at that date by 
His Majesty in or in relation to the tribal 
areas by treaty, grant, usage, sufTcrence or 
otherwise 

“Provided that : Notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in paragraph (b) or (c). 

effect shall as nearly as may be continued to 
be given to the provisions of any such agree¬ 
ment as is therein refcired to whicli relate to 
customs, transit and communications, posts 
and telegraphs or other like matters, until the 
provisions in question are denounced by the 
Ruler of the Indian Sute or person having 
authority in the tribal areas on the one hand 
or by the Dominion or Province or other 


part thereof concerned on the other hand or 
are superceded by subsequent agreements.” 

Further wc find the position again recogni¬ 
sed and proclaimed through the Instruments 
of Accession as also the Preamble of the 
Covenants executed by the Indian Princes with 
regard to their States on one hand and the 
United Kingdom and the Government of India 
the Union of India as the case may be, on the 
other hand. 

The preamble of the Instruments of Acce¬ 
ssion reads as follows :— 

“Whereas the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, provides that from the fifteenth day of 
August, 1947, there shall set up an Indepen¬ 
dence Dominion known as India and that the 
Government of India Act, 1935, shall with 
such omission, additions and mocHiications as 
the Governor-General may by order specify Ije 
applicable to tlie Dominion of India.” 

“Whereas the Government of India Act, 
1935, as so adopted by the Governor-General 
priwides that an Indian Slate may accede to 
the Dominion of India by an Instrument of 
Accession executed by the Ruler thereof 

“Now therefore I.Ruler of. In the 

exercise of my sovereignty in and over my said 
State, do hereby execute this my Instrument of 
Accession and. 

AND the Covenant proceeds with the 
declaration that— 

“Wc the Rulers being convinced that the 
welfare of the people of this region can best 
be secured by the establishment of a State 
comprising of territories of our respective 
States, with a common executive, legislature 
and judiciary.” 

“A N D having resolved to entrust to a 
constituent assembly consisting of elected 
representatives of the people, the drawing up 
of Democratic Constitution for the State within 
the frame-work of the Constitution of India, 
to which we have already acceded to and of 
this Covenant 
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“DO HEREBY, with concurrence and 
guidance of the Government of India, enter 

into the following Covenant. ” 

Thus it will appear that there existed a 
special form of suzerainty in India. It was 
based on the treaties and engagements 
between the two sovereign powers i. e. the 
Indian Princes on the one hand and the East 
India Company, His Majesty, United King¬ 
dom or the Government of India on the other 
hand. The general concept of the suzerainty 
could not be applied to it. Under the treaties 
and engagements, the East India Company, 
the British Crown His Majesty, had accepted 
the responsibility for external relations, defence 
and commuiucation while the Indian Princess 
had full sway in the internal affairs and 
administration. Thus l>oth were sovereigns in 
respective spheres. 

Here it will be worthwhile appreciating 
the fine and material distinction of the relevant 
term. 

(a) Procured and secured Suzerainty 

AND 

(b) Acquired and delegated Hovereign 
powers. 

It was a secured suzercinty of the Indian 
Princes and a delegated sovereign power for 
the British Crown ; it was not procured 
suzercinty and not an acquired sovereign 
power, for the latter. 

The set-up of the above type had given 
a secured suzerainty to the Indian Princes 
for their territories while (he responsibility as 
to the external relations, defence, etc. had 
passed to the British Crown under various 
treaties and agreements as well defined and 
delegated on basis of equality and not as 
procured. Similarly the Scheme was not of 
acquired Sovereign powers but of delegation 
of specific powers for specific purposes. 

It thus means the Indian Princes continued 
to hold their sovereign powers of adrainistra- 
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tion and prerogative—rights as Rulers and 
masters of their territories with full scope ai 
to external relations and defence and comma* 
nications delegated to the British Crown on 
specific terms and when the British Crown 
quitted India declaring by virtue of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, Sec. 7 (b), that the 
Indian States were free to join any of the two 
Dominions—merely as an option or to con¬ 
tinue even as Independent Unit without any 
imposition or restriction what so ever, the 
delegation has returned back. 

The position of the Indian Ruler at the 
commencement of the Indian Indcpedence 
Act, 1947, was of a suzerial power fully inde¬ 
pendent and free to join any dominion or 
strive as a seperate unit. .Scc.2 Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Act, 1947, declared...., ‘‘the territories 
of Indian shall be the territories under the 
sovereignty of His Majesty which immediately 
before the appointed day, were included in 
British India except the territories which 
under sub. sec 2 of this sec. are to be the 

territories of Pakistan."and Sub-sec. 4 

provided :— 

“Without prejudice to the generality of the 
pruvisions of sub-sec. 3 of this sec. nothing in 
this .section shall be construed as preventing 
the accession of Indian Stales to cither of the 
new Dominions.” 

This was on the back ground of the express 
slaiemcnl of recommeudation.s by the Cabinet 
delegation and the Viceroy in 1947, in regard 
to the basic form of “Constitution for India.” 

. We recommend that the Constitution 

should take the following basic form : 

(1) There should be a Union of India 
embracing both (he British India and the 
States which should deal with the following 
subjects—Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Clommunications and should have the powers 
necessary to raise the finances required for 
the above subjects. 
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(2) The States williretain all subjects and 
powers other than those ceded to the Union. 

The recitals from the then Home Minister 
of India, Hon’ble lale Sardar V. Patel, as 
published in the book White Paper on Indian 
States, further clarify the position 

“The so-called lapse of paramountcy was 
a part of the plan announced on June 3, 1947, 
which was accepted by the Congress. Wc 
agreed to tlic arrangement in the same manner 

as we agreed to the partition of India. 

While there was recognition in the various 
announccmcuis of the Briiisli Government 
of the fundamental fact that each State should 
link up its future with that Dominion with 
which it was geographically contiguous the 
Independence Act, released the States from 
all the obligations to the British Crown. In 
their various authoritative pronouncements, 
the British spokesman recognised that with 
the lapse of the paramountcy, technically and 
legally, the States would become Independent. 
They conceded that theoretically the States 
were free to link up their future wiili which¬ 
ever Dominion tiiey like.” 

The situation was indeed frought with 

immeasurable potentiality of disruption, for 
some of the Rulers, did wish to exercise their 
technical right to declare Independence and 
others to join tlie neighbouring Dominion. 
If the Rulers had exercised their right in such 
an unpatriotic manner, they would have 
found considerable support from influential 
elements hostile to the interests of this 
country.” 

“It was against this unpropitious back¬ 
ground that the Government of India, invited 
the Rulers of States to accede to three sulijects 
of Defence, External Affairs and Communica¬ 
tions. At the time, the proposal was put 
forward to the Rulers, an assurance was given 
to them that they would iretain the status quo 
except for accession on these subjects. It had 
made clear that accession did not imply any 


financial liability on the part of the States and 
that there was no intention either to encroach 
on the internal autonomy or the sovereignty 
of the State or to fetter their descretion in 
respect of their acceptance of the new Consti¬ 
tution of India.There was nothing to 

compell or induce the Rulers to merge the 
identity of their States.” 

“If the Rulers had elected to stay out, they 
would have continued to draw heavy civil 
list which they were drawing before and in a 
large number of cases they could have conti¬ 
nued to enjoy unrestricted use of the State 
Revenues. The minimum which we could 
ofl'er to ilicm as QUID PRO t^UO for the 
parting with their ruling powers was to 
guarantee them Privy Purses and certain 
privileges on a reasonable and dclincd basis...” 

This very line of thought, this very basic 
principle of Federation has been adopted and 
carried further by llie Constitution of India 
in Art. 2 and 73. 

(2) The Parliament may by Law admit 
into the Union or establish new States on 
such terms and condilicuis as it thinks fit.” 

Art 73.Subject to the provisions of 

this constitution, the executive power of the 

Union shall extend. 

(a) to matters with respect to which 
Parliament has power t« make Laws ; and 

(b) to exercise of such rights, authority 
and jurisdiction as arc exercisable by the 
Government of India by virtue of any treaty 

or agreement.” 

That the Indian Mates had become comple¬ 
tely independent and sovereign on the 15th 
August, 1947 and it was so contemplated, 
accepted and admitted by all the concerned 
highest authorities at the relevant time, will 
be apparent from the following recitals as 

well: .. , « 

J) “The rights of the States which now 

from their relationship to the Crown will no 
longer exist and.all the rights 
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iurrendered by the States to the paramount 
power will return to the States. Political 
arf^ngements between the Slates on the one 
hand and the British Crown and British India 
on the other will thus be brought to an end. 
The void will have to be filled either by the 
States entering into a federal relationship 
with the successor Government or Govern¬ 
ments in British India, or failing this, entering 
into particular political arrangements with 
it or them. “(Memorandum dated My 12, 
1946, issued by the Cabinet Mission sent by 
the British Government of India). 

(2) “The paramountcycan neither be retained 
by the British Crown nor transferred to 
the New Government,” (Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan announced on May 16, 1946.) 

(3) “His Majesty’s Government wish to 

make it clear that.their policy towards 

the Indian States contained in the Cabinet 
Mission’s Memorandum of 12th May, 1946, 
remains unchanged”. (British Government’s 
Statement of June 3, 1947, which was 

accepted by both the Congress and the 
Muslim League and formed the basis of the 
method of transfer of power to the successor 
Governments,) 

(4) “The States have already accepted 
the basic principles that for defence, foreign 
affairs and communications, they would come 
into the Indian Union. We ask no more of 
them than accession on these three subjects 
in which the common interests of the Country 
are involved. In other matters, we would 
scrupulously respect their autonomous 
esUtence." (Sardv Vallabhbhai Patel’s 
etatmnent on July 5, 1947.) 

(5) “Withdrawal of paramountcy would 

enable the States to regain complete sove¬ 
reignty.Now the Indian Independence 

Act releases the States from all their obliga¬ 
tions to the Crown. The States have 
Complete freedom—technically and legally 
they are independent.” (Address of Lord 


Mountbatten, the Viceroy of India, to the 
Chamber of Princes on July 25, 1947.) 

(6) “Nothing in this Instrument affects 
the continuance of my sovereignty in and over 
this State or save as provided by or under 
this Instrument, the exercise of any powers, 
authority or rights now enjoyed by me as 
Ruler of this State.” (The Instrument of 
Accession which the Indian States signed 
when they accorded to the Union of India 
prior to August 15, 1947.) 

(7) “The Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
released the States from ail their obligations 
to the Crown, It w.is evident that if in con¬ 
sequence the Indian States became separate 
Independent entities, there would be a serious 
vacuum not only with regard to the political 
relationship l>etwccn the Central Government 
and the States, but also in respect of the 
co-ordination of all-India policies in the 
economic and other fields. All that the 
Dominion Government inherited from the 
paramount j>owcr was Proviso to sec. 7 of 
the Indian Independence Act, which provided 
for the continuance until denounced by either 
of the parties, of agreements between the 
Indian States and the Central Government 
and Provincial Governments in regard to 
specified matters, such as customs, Posts & 
Telegraphs, etc.” (White Paper on Indian 
States p. 32) 

The legal position , stands well recognised 
by the Bench of seven learned Judges of the 
Supreme Court in the case of State of Gujerat 
Vs. Vora Fida Ali and others, A, I. R, 1964, 
S. G. 1043 

“The Native Indian Rulers were undoul:> 
tedly sovereign in the terrotories under their 
jurisdiction ; and they parted with their 
sovereignty in stages, first on accession, then 
on integration and finally by what has been 
falaciously termed in the White Paper on 
Indian States as” Unionisation i. e. by the 
States territory becoming part and parcel of 
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the territory of the Union oCIndia winch 
meant the complete cxiinclion of their separate 
existence, as individual sovereignty and of 
their Stales as separate political Units.” 
(per B. P. Sinha, C. J. and Rajag.jpala 
Ayyangar, J. Under sec. 7 of the Indian 
Independence Act, W47, the suaerainty of 
the British Crown over the States lapsed, with 
the result that the Sant State became a full 
so'^creign State, {per Subba Rao, J.) The 
former State of Santrampur (also called Stint 

estate).was an IntHan Stale and the 

Ruler attained independence and .sovereignty 
on August 15. 1947 «n the ceasing of the 
paramountcy of the British Crown.” (per 
Hidayalulla, J.) 

“This State along with other ruling St.ites 
in India became an independent sovereign 
State in the year, 1947 when the Dominion 
of India and Pakistan were constituted.” 

(per Mudholkar J.) , 

“The first question to consider is whether 

there took place either in Law of or in fact. 
It takes place in Law, when there is a judical 
substitution of one Stale for another. It 
takes place in fact when there is (a) annexation 
(i) or, (b) cession (ii), or (c) fusion of one 
State with another (iii), or (d) entry into 
a federal Union (iv), or (e) partition (v), or 
(f) separation or secession (vi). It will be 
seen that on the 26th January, 1950, there 
was no succession in fact because none of 
these events took place.” 

“In this sense, though the people of India 
gave themselves a Constitution, there was no 
State succession in so far as the people of the 
Sant Stale were concerned. For them, the 
State succession was over some time before. 
No doubt, when the Dominion of India 
became a Sovereign Democratic Republic, 
there was a breaking away from the British 
Crown, but that there was a State succession 
in a different field. Wc arc not concerned 
with the succession of India from the British 


Crown but with the State succession between 
the Sant State and India and there was no 
second succession in 1950. Whatever had 
happened already happened in 1948 when the 
Sant State merged with the Dominion of 
India. The Act of Slate which began in 1948, 
could continue uninterrupted even beyond 
1950 and it did not lapse or gel replaced by 
another Act of Stale. The Constitution^ no 
doubt guaranteed the rights of the citizens. 

All this goes to prove beyond doubt the 
indisputable position that right from the 
days of the La.st India Company to the present 
working under the Constitution of India, 
there has been in India “the system of two 
sovereigns” well preserved and well framed, 
well recognised and well followed ; the 
Indian Stales recognised as sovereign powers 
and the East India Company and His Majesty, 
the United Kingdom, the British Parliament 
and then the Federation of India attending 
to the specific administrative matters, under 
delegated authority may be through treaty, 
agreement or engagement or may be through 
instrument of Accession or Covenants all 
meaning and leading to and conatemplaled for 
one result viz.—better administration under 
common control. 

As specifically referred to above, the 
glaring fact that by virtue of the Merger 
Agreement what the States have done is 
that the States have ceeded, in fact entrusted 
their territories to the Union of India, fairly 
and squarely with the sincere and honest 
intention of enabling a better administration 
and welfare of the public as a whole, under 
a democratic Scheme of one Rashtrapati and 
one Parliament, a common legislature. 

It is thus that the so-called paramountcy 
of the Parliament of India, in fact flows from 
the suzerainty of the Indian Princes through 
the medium of the Instruments of Accession, 
the Covenants, the Merger Agreements j 
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is neither procured not acquired one. It 
stands on the conception of existing sove¬ 
reignty with States and not on the principle 
of abolition thereof. 

True, it has been held in 1950 All. p. 11 
that there can be only one Sovereign in the 
Country but it has to be respectfully submitted 
that it is distinguishable in so far as it does 
not proceed on the consideration of the above 
material aspect of the political set-up. 

The aforesaid factors are not only material 
but arc of a decisive nature and it is on the 
background of the above set-up, the aforesaid 
system of dual sovereignty, that the problem 
of existence and conllniianee of the Privy 
Purse and special privileges as also the 
constinuajice of the Indian Princes in the 
political set-up of India, will have to be 
appreciated. 

P. S. :— And now 

The A1o)or/ty Verdict of the Supreme Court 
furtlier corroborates and strengthens the above 
position of the Indian Princes by the findings 

1. Article 291 gives rise to an obligation lo 
pay the Privy Purses independently of the 
Covenants and agreements. The Cons- 
Ututlon imposes upon the Union Govern¬ 
ment a directive to pay the Privy Purses. 

2. Article 291 of the Constitution in tenns 
recognises and accepts the obligations of 
the Union to pay the Privy Purses to the 
Rulers. The words clearly raise an 
obligation of the Union to pay the 
Privy Purses. 

3. The rights given to the Rulers by Article 


291 of the Constitution do not relate to 
the Covenants or agreements and hence 
Art. 363 does not bar the jurisdiction 
of the Courts. 

4. An order merely derecognizing a Ruler 
without providing for continuation of 
Rulersliip which is an integral part of 
the Constitutional Scheme is plainly 
illegal. 

5. The claim that the President could by 
exercise of a Political Power or a Sove¬ 
reign power or an act of State derecog¬ 
nize the Rulers finds no countenance 
from the Constitution. 

6. The power and authority which the 
Uniem may exercise against its citizens 
including the Rulers are strictly circums¬ 
cribed by the Constitution and cannot 
be supported under the shelter of 
Paramountcy. 

7. Article 363 does not bar a claim to any 
rights or privileges granted to the Rulers 
under the Statutory provisioius and 
enactments. 

Thus the status of Rulersliip and the 
obligations to pay Privy Purses to the Rulers 
under Article 291 along with the continuance 
of the special rights and privileges stand duly 
recognized by the Supreme Court and are 
under the Constitution nothing but absolute 
and even the right to claim the same when 
due, subsists in each Ruler, 

And a thought contrary thereto is both 
neither desirable nor deserving and much less 
justifiable on any count. 
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The United Nations and its subsidiary insti¬ 
tutions. e. g. WHO, FAO, UNESCO, etc., 
symbolise the hopes and aspirations of all 
mankind for lasting peace on earth, based on 
social and economic justice to all men. It is 
fortunately healed by U Thant as Secretary- 
General. He is respected for his political and 
moral integrity, and courage to speak out on 
vital issues. As a Buddhist he symbolises the 
Buddha’s concept of compassion (Koruno) and 
loving kindness {MaUrtya). 

U Thant recognises further that the way of 
establishing peace on earth is not through 
force and compulsion, but througli making 
man's heart the fountain of compa-ssion, not of 
hate. Thus he recognises the need for man to 
study and practise the ways leading to extinc¬ 
tion of hate, greed and delusion. The 
Buddhist law {Dhormo) shows tlic way of des¬ 
troying evil, and Emperor Asoka has shown 
man that by accepting the law of the Buddha, 
war, sorrow, greed, hate and destruction can 
be avoided. Asoka (3rd century B. C.), realis¬ 
ing this law (Buddha Dharma), gave up war¬ 
fare after victory to dedicate the rest of his life 
to the welfare not only of the citizens of India, 
but of all mankind, to become one of the 
greatest, if not the noblest monarch in the 
annals of history. 

Violence and Hate 

Thant, like the Buddha, recognises the 


folly of trying to settle the diflcrence among 
men through violence, because violence always 
begets hate and hate makes both those hated 
and hating unhappy. Justice to mankind 
cannot be brought about under the influence 
of resentment, anger, ill-will and hateful 
retaliation. 

As the Buddha has said : 

“Through hate, by hate overwhelmed, fettered 
In mind, one leads an evil //fe In bodily deeds, 
words and thoughts, and understands neither one’s 
own welfare, nor the welfare of others, nor the 
welfare of both sides, according to reolliy. If 
however, hotred Is overcome, neltber In bodily 
deeds, words or thoughts does one lead on evil 
life, and according to reality one knows one’s own 
welfare, the welfare of others and the welfare of 
bo^h sides.** 

According to the Somyotto N/koyo, politics 
should be advanced "without killing, without 
hurting, without conquering, without making 
sad, only by complying with the law 
(Ohorma).” Thus to the secular world they 
advocated the ideal of the realisation of 
peace. 

When Ajalasalru, the son of Bimbisara and 
partricidal King of Magadha, wanted to attack 
the Vcjjis, his neighbouring Sutc, and 
sounded out the opinion of the Buddha 
through his minister Vassan Kara, ho 
admonished him not to wage war (MahalWf/nlN 
vano Sutto), 
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USA MidtiMUN 

, When President Nixon visited the United 
Nations headquarters as President-elect of 
America in January, 1969, and assured the 
Secretary-General, U Thant, of America’s 
co-operation in bringing peace to the world 
through the United Nations, it was a great 
occasion for mankind and the United Nations. 
The Super Powers have been flouting the 
United Nations Charter by their selfish 
activities in Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Cuba, Vietnam, and even in the 
Middle East. 

The Eighteen Nation Disarmament Con¬ 
ference is continuing its work in Geneva. On 
one hand, its work will be strengthened by the 
US Senate ratification of the Nuclear Non- 
prolification Treaty, while on the other handi¬ 
capped by the recent announcement by 
President Nixon to deploy a thin ABM system 
in the USA. It is said a “thin” ABM system 
would not enhance the nation’s military 
security, and might well diminish it. The 
system would not be fully operational until 
1973, By that time Communist China is likely 
to have more sophisticated weapons which 
could penetrate an ABM defence. No one 
disputes that the Russians already have the 
offensive power to break through Sentinel. 

Therefore the decision to deploy an ABM 
system in the USA is most discouraging, as it 
would place her at a disadvantage and rather 
tend to escalate the arms race. Besides, the 
8 billion dollars to be spent on this ABM 
system is badly needed to help the US ghetto 
people and the underdeveloped peoples of the 

world. 

Th® Vietnam War 

U Thant has made several proposals to end 
the Vietnam war. He called it the most 
barbaroua war in history. He also stated that 


the Vietnamese arc fighting for national 
liberation and unification of their country. 
He believes it is nationalism not communism 
that animates the resistance movement in 
Vietnam. But the war goes on and on, 
destroying cities, villages, and killing and 
maiming people with endless hate. Not only 
arc the Vietnamese people getting massacred : 
the cream of American youth is getting killed 
and wounded in battles over Vietnam. 
U Thant, other world leaders and Hindu and 
Buddhist Asians ask for peace, but this terrible 
war seems endless. Karma seems to taking a 
heavy toll of life, causing miserable living 
conditions to millions of the old and the 
young. Pictures of women destitute, with 
children around them, appear frequently in 
magazines and newspapers around the world. 

Peace in South-East Asia is essential for 
her social and economic development. The 
United Nations cannot initiate peace discu¬ 
ssions here as both Vietnam and China are not 
members of the UN. 

Free elections based on the 1954 Geneva 
Conference on Vietnam, its neutralisation and 
mutual troop withdrawals of both North 
Vietnamese and American troops, arc all 
essential for peace and stability in this region. 

The Middle East 

Waves of change in Asia have been stirred 
by nationalism and not by communism. 
America or any other Power should not 
become the Policemen of Asia, where more 
than half mankind lives. The Great Powers 
should support legitimate aspirations of the 
Asian people rather than support status quo 
and reactionaries. 

U Thant.recognises the need fi)r peace in 
the Middle East. A home for Jews should be 
assured, but should this be at the expense of 
the Arabs ? What U Thant has in mind is 
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not narrow Jewish or Arab nationalism. To¬ 
day, Jews live in Israel surrounded by a sea 
of Arab and Moslem hate and vengeance, and 
nearly four million Arabs ousted from their 
homes live in abject poverty and cruel misery. 
Jews who have suffered for long years in 
Christendom should recognise that they should 
extend their goodwill, charity and benevolence 
to the Arabs. 

Perhaps it is these facts of life that were 
brought to the attention of the Quaker 
Congress in New Jersey, when it was slated by 
U Thant that the sovereignly of the individual 
is greater than the sovereignty of a State. 
The audience was reminded that there cannot 
be peace in the Middle East without providing 
adequate compensation to the .\rabs ousted 
from their ancestral lands by the creation of a 
Jewish state. 

Duty of Great Powers 


Middle East tension is not a private affair 
between Arali and Israeli. It is a danger 
to the whole world, atid of legitimate concern 
to the whole world. And this world has both 
the right and the duty to protect itself against 
this tension getting out of hand, through tlic 
UN and the Great Powers. 

The “Big Four Powers” of the United 
Nations Security Council ( France, Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom and the United 
States of America ) have agreed to initiate talks 
on the Middle East. 


Under the United Nations Charter, 
U Thant said in a statement, the permanent 
members of the Security Council operated 
effectively in a crisis situation like that 
prevailing in the Middle East. In his view, 
the Council could perform its functions in the 
Middle East only with the involvement of the 
Big Powers and the co-operation of the parlies 
directl^'c'oiiccmcd in the conflict. 


This is welcome news to mankind, and 
with the assistance of Ambassador Gunnar 
Jarring, the Big Four Powers could bring peace 
and stability to the Middle East, based on the 
1967 Security Council resolution. 

China’s Isolation 

The non-admittance of communist China 
to the United Nations is another threat to 
world peace. China, which represents one- 
fourth of mankind, is one of the greatest 
civilisations of mankind. In her isolation she 
has become paranoid and bitter. Those who 
act to keep her isolated do so in fear, hate and 
greed ; consequently there is tremendous 
tension in the Far East its manifested in wars 
in Korea and Vietnam. 

Professor Rciscliauer states on China: 
“America should be less negative and defen¬ 
sive. America’s attempt to isolate China has 
cost her dearly. America should respect 
Chinese nationalism and pave the way for 
Cliina’s entry into the world and UN.” 

U Thant feels that narrow nationalism is 
one of the prime obstacles to world peace and 
he chastises the members of the United 
Nations for jealously guarding their sovereign 
rights to the detriment of the common good 
of the international community, “It Is not the 
Charter of the United Notions thot hos failed the 
International community,” he said once. “It Is 
the International community that has failed to live 
up to its responsihilities under the Chorter.” 

The United Nations has no sovereign status 
over selfish national States, To some extent 
it has become a debating society and is some¬ 
times manipulated unjustly for the selfish ends 
of some powerful States. This is a dangerous 
situation when man is Imng in the shadow of 
the all-destructive Hydrogen Bomb. 

Men of Peace 

U Thant statci that world leaders, to have 
an honoured place in human history, must 
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Appear as men of peace and not as mere 
victors in war. This fact has been amply 
proved before, when the Buddhist limpcror 
Asoka gave up warfare after victory and was 
the only monarch in history to do so. H. G. 
Welk writes of him in his “Outline of 
History” : "Amidst the tens and thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
history, their majesties and graciousnesses and 
serenities and royal highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost 
alone—a star, h'rom Volga to Japan his name 
is still honoured. China, Til)et and even India 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve tlie 
traditions of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his meniory today tlian ever heard the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

Racial Conflict 

The Buddha said 2512 years ago that : 

No man Is nobIt by birth 
No man Is fgno6/e by birth 
Man Is only noble by his own action 
Man Is only Ignoble by his own action. 

Therefore, the racial conflict in South 
Africa where apartheid is practised is a threat 
to world peace. It denies to the native black 
African the basic human rights. He is relega¬ 
ted to an inferior place due to the pigment 
of his skin, and in consequence fraternity, 
freedom and human dignity are denied to 
him. U Thant is deeply concerned, as the 
United Nations has always demanded equal 
justice to-'all humanity. 

U Thant stated to the United Nations 
Decolonisation Committee: 

"In Particular, it Is a source of grave and 
general concern that the colonial problems 
affecting the southern part of South Africa 
have increased as much in difficulty as in 
gravity; they do indeed present the most 
serious challenge to the collective will of the 
United Nations to ensure the elimination of 


the vestiges of colonial rule. For this is a situ¬ 
ation where millions of dependent peoples are 
denied the most fundamental human rights; 
their desire to exercise freely their inalienable 
right to scir-determinalion is being stifled 
through the use of repressive measures by the 
authorities concerned, wh<j would seem to be 
acting in collaboration with one another and 
with the acquiescence and assistance of certain 
powers. It is my view and confident hope 
that the Special Committee can, by following 
up (he implemcntalion of the relevant United 
Nations rcsohitions, by reviewing the situation 
regarding these prol>loms, and by recommend¬ 
ing further action as necessary for the atten¬ 
tion of Slates and the competent United 
Nations bodies, make a constructive contribu¬ 
tion to the application of effective solutions.” 

The great roles played by UN subsidiary 
organisations to world peace should be 
stressed, such as FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
UNICEF, indeed the whole UN Development 
programme. UN forces have helped to bring 
peaec and stability to Congo and Cyprus. 
The United Nations needs a permanent peace 
and police force, to help to keep peace in 
troubled areas and help mankind in natural 
disasters. 

The growing economic gap between the 
industrialised and developing nations has been 
the deep concern of U Thant and the United 
Nations. As prices of manufactured goods 
become dearer, and the prices of primary 
agricultural commodities fall, rich countries 
consequently become richer and poor lands 
become poorer. U Thant has at all UN 
economic conferences emphatically demanded 
a world-wide synchronised economy. The 
poor nation demand redress primarily in 
three economic fields : 

(1) Trade relations with rich lands, 

(2) Prices for primary goods, 
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^3) Economic aid without strings 
attached. 

When there is poverty in one area of the 
world and opulence in (he other there is 
tension. 

In the Buddha’s words, if there is to be a 
victory, all sides have to be victorious. This 
is true today if we can solve all human prob¬ 
lems, and bring peace and plenty to all man¬ 
kind. 

Albert Einstein, with the foresight charac¬ 
teristic of a genius, had this to say at the dawn 
of the Nuclear Age : ‘The ofi/eoshcd power of 
the atom has changed everything except our woys 
of thinking.” Thus we are drifting towards a 
catastrophe beyond comparison. We shall 
require a substantial manner of thinking if 
mankind is to survive, says Professor Charles 
Osgood of England. 


A visit to the United Nations Security 
Council meetings would indicate that man has 
not changed from his primitive time. He 
lives today with far more fear, hate and 
greed. 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, U Thant, yearns for peace on earth 
and strives hard to change the thinking of 
mankind. But a.s a Buddhist he is fully aware 
of the difficulties that confront him in this 
search for peace. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OF LITERATURE* 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BARKER 


Is there any need for any literary theory ? 
The first reaction would be to deny the same. 
The logic behind this denial is that theories are 
never perfect and they never remain unchan¬ 
ged. Therefore they can never serve any 
useful purpose. Yet a little reflection would 
expose the fallacy in the argument. I’licories 
are an intellectual eflbrt to comprehend (he 
reality. If the reality' changes as it docs, 
theories cannot remain uncliangitig. On the 
other hand the very fact that theories do 
not remain static but are always willing and 
capable of taking into account changes in 
reality shows th.at theories can serve as an 
invaluable aid to a fuller understanding. 
Dr. Nagendra’s account shows how the 
theories of rasa in Indian literature have 
undergone modification and .a wider trans¬ 
formation. In as much as the nature and the 
content of literature have changed and litera¬ 
ture itself has undergone a revolutionary trans¬ 
formation in size and diversity, it is only 
proper to expect literary theories to he chang¬ 
ing much in the same manner as the scientific 
theories arc changing in response to new know¬ 
ledge gained in course of time. Tlicories are 
the preoccupation of a cultivated mind and 
develop as culure develops. 

The danger lies in the fact that sometimes 
theories refuse to change even when a change 
is indicated by developments. The theory 
then becomes a dogma and tends to stifle all 
intellectual development. It is the pheno¬ 
menon of dogmatism, which seeks to sanctify a 

* Rasa Sfddhanta by Nagendra. Translated 
from Hindi into Bengali by Indranalh Chow- 
dhury, Bharati Bhavan, Govinda Mitra Road 
Fatna-4. 1970 pp vii,U,4I7 Rs. 25,00 
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particular theory as a cover for the protection 
of some vested interest, (hat is to be decried 
and not attempt at generalization that the 
theories represent. VVe may illustrate this 
point from an example from Bengali literature. 

Rabindranath Tagore was initially very 
much critical of the literary qualities of 
Michael Madhusuduu Datta’s epic poem 
Meghnadbad Kavya. Tagore made a painsta¬ 
king study of the poem to make his criticism 
and gave copious argument in favour of his 
stand. Nevertheless the moment he himself 
came to the realization that he had not been 
wholly correct in his appreciation of Meghnad¬ 
bad Kavya he never hesitatcil Uj make his point 
clear to all. Again aiid again he referred to 
the positive aspects of Meghnadbad Kavya in 
his various essays and addresses ( I am afraid 
Dr. Nagendra refers to 'l’agorc,s initial criti¬ 
cism oi Maghnadbad Kavya but <loos make no 
mention of Tagore's later revaluation of the 
epic. ) In Tagore we can see a truly construc¬ 
tive literary critic and thcorctitian. 

What is rasa ? There are many defintion.s 
and Ur. Nagendra has discussed them in detail. 
Perhaps it would not he out of place to men¬ 
tion here what one of the greatest of modern 
poets has said on the subject. Ralnndranath 
Tagore writes : “What is rasa ? It is what is 
revealed to our hearts in one way or the other; 
that which is revealed only to our mind is not 
rasa. Buf is every rasa relevant in lithraturc ? I 
do not think so. The happiness that isgenerated 
by a sumptuous meal is not matched in its 
widespread appeal to mankind by any 
other rasa ; it reigns supreme over the young 
and the old alike. Yet the pleasure of the grati¬ 
fication of the palate has made itself a laugli- 
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ing stock in literature by clinging to the court¬ 
iers. The majesty of this rasa is not to be 
found in lyrical poetry, it is frowned upon in 
the society of epics. Yet a secret investigation 
would not disclose even the enemy of poets as 
saying that the poets arc inadept in the art of 
eating or arc in any way averse to the pleasure 
to be derived from a good meal. There is a 
reason. The pleasure of eating almost exhausts 
itself in the process of filling the stomach. 
Nothing much of it is left afterwards, The rasa 
that does not spill over (after serving its imme¬ 
diate purpose—SCS.) never experiences the 
eagerness to express itself. The rain that is 
wholly absorbed by the earth can never How 
as .a current. For this reason the sufficiency 
of rasa docs not make a literature ; it is the 
overflowing of the rasa that creates the liter¬ 
ature.The rasa that seeks an outward 

expression afscr meeting all the general needs 
of mankind is the rasa of literature. What 
is more than is needed is called wealth. 
Literature is the wealth of the human heart 

.“(From the article “Sahilya sammilan” 

(Literary gathering) written in Falgun 1331 
BS—over sixtyfour years ago. Translated 
from the originl Bengali by the present 
reviewer), 

A study of the evaluation of the theories 
of literature may reveal the evolution of 
the human mind and understanding, as 
a study of the history of science or philosophy 
does. From this point of view, Dr.Nagendra’s 
Hoso Siddhanta, originally written in Hindi, 
is a major intellectual work- I advisedly use 
the word “intellectual” ; for here we sec an 
example of creative scholarship. The author 
has used his vast knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Hindi literatures to illuminate rather than to 
obfuscate. Fur a Bengali with a smattering 
of knowledge of the Hindi language, like the 
present reviewer. Dr. Nagendra possesses an 
-Style which facilitates understanding 


of a very complex subject. Indeed I am very 
biased in favour of such genuinely critical 
writing which—alas !—few of our modern 
academicians arc capable of, or even inter¬ 
ested in, producing. While going through 
Dr. Nagendra’s volume I am again and again 
struck by (he similarity of some of the ideas 
—particularly with reference to the evaludon 
of Rama in the Ramayana—of Dr. Nagendra 
with those of Tagore, who died nearly a 
quarter of century before Rosa S/ddhanto was 
published. I wish in particular to refer to 
Tagore’s article entitled Sabitya ShrishtI (crea¬ 
tion of Literature) written in 1314 B, S. 
sixlythree years ago. OF course Tagore’s 
ideas are spread over many articles written 
earlier than 1314 BS and after that time as 
well. But Dr. Nagendra, having started 
with the purpose of writing a treatise on the 
subject, is more thorough and comprehensive 
in his treatment of the subject. Dr. 
Nagendra’s conclusion is that so long as 
literary creation can never transcend 
the bounds of humanism (whatever form it 
may lake from age to age) Rojo Slddhanto i, c. 
the theory of literature is bound to remain 
relevant and necessary. There would be 
general agreement with this observation of 
Dr. Nagendra, although the particular 
Siddhanta that one may adopt may diffier from 
the one adopted by another 

The translation of Dr. Nagendra’s work 
into Bengali is an event of some importance. 
Every year a number of translations appear 
in Bengali. But not every year is the Bengali 
literature enriched by the addition of such 
a major intellectual work. I suppose there 
is a need for observing some caution in tran¬ 
slating books. While a rich literature like 
English can aflford to be careless about what 
is being translated, since there would be in all 
probability one or more books on the subject 
to which the translated work may relate, the 
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%me degree of cairelessness exhibited by tran¬ 
slators in a literature which is not as well 
developed as English may cause great harm. 
For, following the law that a person would 
generally prefer to read first the books 
available in his own mother tongue, the mem¬ 
bers of a literature may be tremendously 
influenced by a translation of a book which 
may be dealing with a theme which has not 
been dealt with before in that literature. 
Therefore if a wrong book is selected for 
translation it can do incalculable harm which 
it could not do in its original literature where 
it might be competing for public favour with 
a <lo7.cn or a score of other btioks on the 
subjcri. At the moment when the craving 
for knowledge is great and when the desire 
of a few to dominate over others is very acute 
a translation of a wrong kind of book can do 
great harm. Viewed thus the translation of 
Dr. Nagendra’s very scholarly and illumina¬ 
ting book would be widely liailed for its 
solidity and sagacity. 

The translation is an excellent one. It 
is dlflicult for those who have never under¬ 
taken a translation to imagine what arc the 
dangerous pitfalls with which a translator has 
to contend. We sec persons comilting grave 
errors even in translating a novel which, after 
all, never contains many sentences with com¬ 
plex ideas. But a work of theory is nothing, 
if not full of complexity of ideas. Properly 
so, because theory helps us to refine and 


sharpen our intellect. While it is not even 
easy to commit to memory the theories it ii 
less easier to translate the same into a langu¬ 
age in which there have not been written 
many books on the subject. Considering all the 
factors, Dr. Indranaih Chowdhuiy, the young 
translator of this volume, calls for our un¬ 
stinted praise and admiration. We should 
hope that he would contribute further to the 
Bengali appreciation of the highly dynamic 
and fast growing Hindi literature by tran¬ 
slating many such works of merit from Hindi 
into Bengali. 

A book becomes meaningless unless it can 
find readers. And the diflScuUies of an author 
to find readers--particularly of works of 
serious criticism—are legion. They are not 
so much due to the fact that there are not 
good readers—undoubtedly they arc there 
—as due to the difficulties of finding a pub¬ 
lisher capable of, and willing to publish the 
book and arrange for its proper distribution: 
Few publishers in this country have an idea 
of designing publication to suit a particular 
book. There is a wide difference in the 
readership of a novel and a serious work of 
criticism. The two publications deserve two 
different treatments from the publishers. 
Hopefully enough in Mr. Mohit Mohan Bose 
of Bharati Bhavan, Patna we seem to have such 
a perceptive publisher in Patna. Speaker 
after speaker was praising him the other day 

when the translation of the book was presented 
to Dr. Nagendra at a function in Patna, 
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Termer 

I( was early 1 )(‘<'oaibci'and a hil fi)ld, bul 
we were warmly il.id. After I liad accom- 
paiu('<l 13i', Noor iMahamtTiad and he lay 
dowti lor rest in one of the l\v(» rooms on 
the ^ro^^Iul lloor, nhich had been rented for 
UK, I started out for a little walk in tlic streets. 
Maiilaiia Obeiihilla was already back in the 
room, after loiierinj; in the streets li^liled by 
eleeiricily for a while. 'I’he biuk built 
hoif><s. mostly one storied, and the mimcrous 
tea-shops well lighted with crowds of people 
.sitting there and drinking rounds and rounds 
of gree'ti lea and gossiping endlessly, were 
.sights which must have reininHe<l Afaulana 
of Delhi and I..Tliore, which he hud left long 
eight )e:irs back in 1914. 'rcrincz was a small 
town (tf 10 to 15 tiioiisand only, bul it coinpa- 
retl f.u om.itjly with Kabul, asl)rick-l>uiU houses 
and .shops were rare in Kabul. 

Tea Shop 

I went out with two of the youngsters who 
had aecompanictl the Manlana and they 
voiiinleereil to act as tiiy guides as they liad 
come to the town about au hour before me, 
after gelling tlr)wn from the ferry boat, when 
1 was wailing at the river bank with Dr. Noor 
Md., sulTcring from c<ilic pain. We entered 
into a .small shop, wliere Manlana had also 
taken tea and snacks. It was crowded with 
people silting (»n chairs and benches, with their 
tea-pol.s and cups on the tal)Ic. We found a 
place in a corne^r and ordered tea and snacks. 
There was no ditriculty in talking, with tlie 
youthful shop assistants who spoke a dialect 
Persian which I could understand and also 
Hnk. 'Tlie people in the shop, the tea 


drinkers spoke in Persian and I could follow 
their ct)iivcrsatioii. The dresses were of the 
same type as in Afghanistan with loose 
shalwars, shirts and turbans. They seemed 
to he better dressed, at least more clean, than 
in shops in Kabul or .Mazar-I-Shareef. The 
attending boys were cleanly dressed. We 
spent some time in the shop, watching people 
and nobody seemed to be in a burry to go 
home. Tea etc. were properly and promptly 
served, but we took llietn leisurely. Wc were 
talking tii Urbu or Hindusthani, but that did 
not attract anybody’s attention, at least 
nobody sliovvetl much curiosity to enquire who 
w'c were etc. Termez being an International 
Ti.tdcrs l\)wn on the frontier, they were 
naturally accustomed to see people of many 
eouiitrie.s including India frcqucnl these shops. 

1 Become Multi Millionaire ! 

When we asked for the price at the time 
of payment, we were astounded by the demand 
of some astronomical figurcs-a few millions ! 
Wc had Afghan Silver coins, which they 
accepted gladly and gave as change fifteen or 
twenty million roubles of paper money. The 
price was reasonable. By paying a Kabuli 
rupee, I became a millionaire immediately in 
Soviet Land, where they had liquidated all 
millionaires mercilessly. A cup of tea cost 

2 million roubles and an ten millions. 
Fantastic ! We went back after a little stroll in 
the streets. I reported to Maulana that I had 
become a Millionaire ! He usually did not 
handle any money. His nephew or some one 
else used to do it. I showed him a few million 
rouble paper bills. They were dirty by much 
use and also crumpled by careless handling. 
I opened up one and unfolded it and showed 
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Moulana, 1 Rouble followed by six Zeroes. 
The rest was printed iu Russian and I could 
not understand what was printed on it. I 
presented a ten million Rouble bill to Maulana 
and transformed him also to a muUi-millio- 
naire ! lie was amused but he knew about 
this development from the news papers, he 
had read. I had also read about it but 
reading was one thing and to have in your 
pocket ten million or a crore of Rout)lc Bills 
was quite another sensation. 

Inflation 

Soviet Russia liad no gold backing for the 
Rouble (about a rupee & a half), but to meet 
the expenses, specially of the War, they 
went on printing Rouble Bills and naiurally 
there was iiitlalion and the price of the Rtuiblc 
fell continually and precipitously. It had 
started even wljcn the Clzar was on the tlirone 
and coudnued, througliout the Kerensky 
period, and price of the pajicr roiil>If was 
about ouc-tenth of the Silver rouble at tlie 
time of October Revolution. But during the 
next five years, the fall in the price of paper 
Rouble was about u million times ! Fantastic. 
It is said that Lenin once said in joke tliat in 
Soviet Russia, not only every body had 
become a millionaire, but even a umltl- 
millionaire and billioniarc. He also advised 
that as Zeroes had no value lite Zeroes aftir 
the numeral 1, could be cut otit and this was 
done afterwards. Instead of million rouble 
bills, they were printed as one rouble bills. 
Thus the prices stabilised at a million times 
the original price. 

German experience 

It was not in Soviet land alone that infla¬ 
tion became a nightmare, but in post war 
Germany, it was much worse. Tliere tlic 
inflation was a billion times, compared to 
million times in the Soviets. From monthly 
wages, they changed over to weekly wages and 
then to daily wages also, even then the workers 


suffered, as the prices in the morning arid 
evening, were often two or three times more. 
Ultimately, they had to revert to “Commodity 
wages”. From Germany, I had sent a Mark 
Bill of two billion Marks to my wife, which 
was then worth only two pice or a cup of 
lea. Bui if die Mark ever got back its original 
price, it would be worth 2000 crores of rupees, 
Astriniomical figure ! I explained to my wife, 
that if our family lived as economically, as 
my parents used to do, this sum would last 
our fatnily for a nriUi«)n years, if of course the 
prices remained sialilc. Prices of Mark 
continued to fall and uliinwiely Germany 
knocked out ten zeroes from the Mark Bill, 
following wliai I.cniti Imd done to the Rouble 
Bills by wiping out six Zeroes. 

Black Bread 

When vve came back to the Flat, we found 
that neither the food nor ilic bed was ready. 
I unrolled tny bedding, ticil lightly by a rope. 
Hold-alls were not veiy coniinon in those 
days. Bui my beihling, lied round with a 
Satvinclii, was in f.u l a ludd-aH, though not 
in name. I liad all my arlieles of daily use, 
like towels. <loihes, shaving set etc in the 
bedding. I tticil to open up the bedding, in 
llic room where Maulana and other elders 
were to sle«'p. 1 was not accustomed to make 
my bed, at least for months that I had been in 
Kabul and weeks, we were cn route to 'fermez. 
The servants used to do it., but they were on 
the other side of llic river Oxus and preparing 
to go back to Kabul. This service, wc used 
to lake for granted. But now I tried to help 
myself. One of the yaungsters came forward 
to help me, but I declined the help at first, 
but on the insistance of the Moulana, I had 
to take the help. 

We were sitting on our beds and I was 
comparing notes with the Moulana. We 
started talking of our first impressions. We 
were generally agreed on our first impressions 
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and they were good. The clean roads, brick- 
built houses, tea-shops and restaurants with 
electric lights, the dean dwelling houses, etc. 
gave a good impression of the town, which 
was after all only a small frontier town, having 
its main importance, due to the ferry service, 
with Afghanistan. 

But when food was ready and served, both 
of us changed our opinion, very considerably. 
Food consisted of a meat soup, in which lliere 
was very little meat, black-bread and some 
boiled vegetables, with some fruits. It was a 
typical European meal of three courses, meant 
for I he workers or poorer section of the people. 
We had been accustomed to rich Eastern food 
in Kabul and during the journey also. What¬ 
ever might have been the other hardships, the 
quality and quantity of food was quite good 
and above the «)rdinary, generally cooked by 
our own servants, who were well acquainted 
with our tastes. But the food served in 
Termez was (juitc new. We could manage 
the soup and vegetables anyhow, but the 
black-l)rcafl defied all of us. Wc had hearfl 
of the distasteful and uninviting black-bread, 
but we could never imagine that it was so 
vei 7 l)ad. Others revolted and refused to 
take it. Only .Moulana, Ahmad Hossain and 
myself, liravcly tried to tackle the slices of 
hlack-hread served to ns. Moulana usually 
did not lake much food and Ahmad Hossain 
had previous taste of it and had anyhow to 
make a brave show of eating the food of 
Russia, his newly acquired Father Land. The 
bread looked uninviting, though not quite 
black. It was deep brown, winch to the 
white Europeans looked black. It smelt sour 
and tasted more sour. They arc hak(;<l into 
solid cubes abcml I stiare foot with six inches 
thickness. The hard black crust was very 
difficult to cut through. It weighed also at 
least four times more than tlie baked bread 
we were accustomed to in India aud Kabul. 


The owner of the house was also to give 
us food and he gave quite a basketful of 
black-bread in thick slices. I managed to 
gulp down the bread with the soup, showing 
no outward sign of displeasure or repulsion. 
But at least three fourths of the slices given 
for our consumption, remained untouched in 
the i)asket or half-eaten on the plates. The 
arr.-ingement for food with the owner of the 
flat had been made in ha-ste. Immediately 
after the meals, unanimous decision was taken 
to change this arrangement and take our 
meals in the Reastaurants or eating houses. 
There also, the black-bread was unavoidable, 
as no White-bread was available any where 
there. But we could get rice preparations 
as fried rice or biriani or Pillaow though at a 
much heavier price. These are common 
amongst the Muslim population, all along the 
line, from Calcutta to Dellii, Lahore, Peshawar 
Kabul, Termez, Bukhara, Ta.shkend and even 
in M0.SC0VV and beyond. Along with Haluwa, 
Pillaow of some kind was the symbol of 
cultural conquest of the East. However, these 
were thoughts and plans for the morrow. All 
of us went to bed, half-hungry and naturally 
not in the best of inoo<ls. 

Two First Nights 

Lying on the bed, where I tried to sleep 
with half empty stomach, sleep eluded me. 
It was unusual. After my supper, I generally 
fall asleep in two or three minutes. People say 
mischievously that I am already half asleep, 
when I am half through the supper. That night 
1 had a bit of retrospection. I was comparing 
my first night in Afghanistan and also in 
vSovict Land in Termez. Both were unplea¬ 
sant to a degree. At Dokka the first night 
halt in Afghanistan, everything went on very 
well. Both Moqbul and myself were accorded 
a very warm welcome by the Commander 
of Dokka. We were given tea and fruits abo. 
But after we returned to the Caravan-saraij 
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a fierce dust-storm overwhelmed us for 
hours. After it subsided, I could not find any 
food easily and took some bread with tea and 
lay down to sleep, with half empty stomach. 
It was a natural upsurge and I had to put up 
with it. I consoled myself with the thought 
that the atmosphere of Independent Afghanis¬ 
tan, perhaps tried to test my endurance and 
determination and see whether I was tough 
enough to live there. This also reminded me 
of the old practice in Sparta, to leave the 
new-born child on a hill for two three days, 
to test the stamina of the child. 

But in the case of Termez, there was no 
such consolation. This was all man-made or 
comradc-made. The arrangements were made 
in a hurry. Otherwise we could have taken 
our accustomed meals in the Eating houses, 
perhaps at a higher cost. The New Economic 
Policy, which threw us t«) our own resources, 
might have been responsible partly to this 
hasty but cheaper arrangement. 

Contrast with Previous Receptions 

There was another very solid and strong 
reason for our disappointment. 'Iwo members 
of our group had been to Soviet Land before 
with the Mahajareens. They had been given 
grand receptions, with garlands, bands and gun 
salutes, describing them as Indian Liberation 
Army. But they were ordinai 7 religious 
refugees or Mahajareens. We had heard of 
several other reports of the same kind of 
reception to Indian Mahajareens, Naturally, 
we had expected a much belter Reception, 
than we actually received. It was also quite 
different from what we had received from the 
Russian Embassy at Kabul or even at the 
Russian Consulate in Mazar-I-Sharcef. We 
were real Indian Revolutionerics, fighting 
for the Liberation of India and moreover, we 
were Fraternal Delegates to the Fourth 
Congress of the Third Communist Internation¬ 


al where Communist luminaries from all over 
the world, dominated by the German Commu¬ 
nist Party, which was the 'second biggest in 
the World, the first, was of course, the Russian 
Communist Parly. On the top of 
all these, Moulana Obeidulla was the Home 
Minister and the De Facto Prime Minister of 
the First Provisional Government of India, 
headed by Raja Mahendra Pratap. Moulana’s 
name and fame had spread throughout the 
world as the autlior of the famous Silk Letter 
Conspiracy Case and other Conspiracies witli 
Germany and Turkey and then Russia. All 
these and the high hopes raised by Ahmad 
Hossain, almut our, specially of Moulana’s 
reception in Soviet land, all fell to the ground. 
We were treated like any other caravan 
coming from Afghanistan for pei-sonal trade 
or commerce. (Our big and numerous 
Chamandans or Sanduks another name for 
big boxes) might have led the people to 
suspect us as such. In any case it was quite 
inexplicable to nic and shapes of things to 
come, worried me and others also. Some had 
spoken out and Moulana kept a smiling face 
outwardly, but his worry must have been the 
worst. It was like a leap in the dark, on the 
glowing assurances of Ahmad Hossain, the 
only real link with Soviet Russia. He tried 
to explain, that information about Moulana’s 
coming to Soviet land, had not .somehow 
reached the Customs and other Officials of 

Soviets in Termez. Moreover, it was late 
evening and the responsible Officials could not 
be contacted. However, we expected, better 
treatment next day, and suppressed our dis¬ 
illusionment as best as we could. The net 
result was that the First night in Soviet Land 
was indeed, tormenting, physically, but 
much more so mentally. What had actually 
happened, whether it was due to the New 
Economic Policy or some one had bungled, 
I never knew up to the end. 
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Sikh Receptionist 

On behalf of the Soviet, only u Sikh 
comrade had come to welcome us. He was 
in Red Army Lhiiform. lie Jmd no beard or 
moustache, nor lom; hair. But he had his Kara 
or iron b.nr^le .ind his inediutn sized Kripan 
or sword, danglins* by his si<lc. He was 
coarse in his bch.aviour and was more amusinj? 
tt) us (lian helpful. His antecedents, he did 
not disclose and we ihoui»lil it prudent, not 
to ask many cpicsiions about him. He tried 
to show his aiiihouty by shouting slang abuses 
in Russian and Pcr>ian. He used one expre¬ 
ssion ‘‘.Shalla, Baha” very profusely, but I 
neviT could kin*w the meaning, either from 
him or from anybody else. It was neither 
Persian nor Russian and was perhaps coinc<l 
by bimsrif, Anyliow, his Kliichuri language 
of Punjabi anil Hrdu, was very helpful to me 
at least. 

First Dawn in Soviet Land 

As is usual with tne, I got ii]> at about 
4 a.m. though. 1 liad slept very late, quite 
rcfresheil by a few hours of sleep. I went to 
the I.acalory and I was agreeably sui’priscd 
to find that the Lavatory, was of Hash system. 
It was .1 re.d improvement to the Kabul 
system, not to speak of easing oneself in ilie 
fields, as is still prevalent in lakhs of villages 
in India, .Afghanistan and also in Eastern 
Russia. It was some consolation to find signs 
of modernisation, at least starting from the 
Lavatory, I went out alone for a walk. The 
others were still fast asleep ; even the Moulana 
who usually got up early was delayed that 
day, to say his morning prayers at Dawn. It 
was a little unusual. I was keen to have a 
second look at the town of Permez, the first 
piece of Soviet Land 1 was destined to see. 
The look at night was, under adverse circura- 
itarices of strain of both body and mind. 

The the-shops were already open and I had 
two full cups of tea, in rapid succession and 


some .snacks, spending a few more milHori 
roubles (paper). The shops were yet mostly 
empty. Even the young shop assistants were 
not all, fully awake. However, I felt quite 
refreshed and in very good spirits. The 
morning walk in the crisp December dawn, 
after two Cups of steaming lea, made me more 
fresh. With the rising of the Sun, I fell still 
more fresh and huyani in spirit and the gloom 
of tlie “first night” completely vanished and 
I was ready to face any adventure with 
patience and determination. The town loked 
more clean and inviting. The chirping of birds, 
was welcome and even the cawing of crows, 
did not seem very jarring. I kept to the main 
streets or Bazar, avoiding the lanes and bye- 
lanes. 'I’he rows of brick-built houses, mostly 
one-storeyed seemed to be more properly 
arranged than it appeared the previous night. 
Most of the houses were brick houses, white 
Washed and with good doors and windows. 
I’hc dress of the people was just the same as 
In Afghanistan, on the other side of the Oxus. 
If not told, one would not know that one was 
from ancient Afghanistan and the other was 
from modern Soviet Land. 

After an hour or so, I returned and found 
Moulana up and ready, but some of the 
youngsters were still in ilicir beds. 

We had lea in the shop near by and 
also boiled eggs, Shaur.1 kababs and biscuits 
(avoiding black-bread, which was as dreadful 
yet, as imaginable) and had a good break¬ 
fast. It was actually my second, the first one 
wa.s by myself and a light one. After breakfast, 
we all went out. Ahmad Hossain and JalTar 
Hossain to contact the Soviet authorities to 
make arrangements for our journey to Moscow 
and to make a little better arrangements for 
our stay in Termez. Moulana, Sadai, the 
School teacher and myself formed the elderly 
group and went out in one direction. The 
younger ones, went out in another direction, to 
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see the town. We advised them to find out 
the condition of the Railway and River 
transport, for we knew that botli these forms 
of travel were available before the Revolution. 
Dr. Moor Md had fully recovered from the 
colic pain, under Ins own treatment, assisted 
by my injection (?) possibly. But he remained 
in the Flat for taking complete rest. 

Wc went out and walked at random, but 
we were interested in seeing, the market pl.ace, 
as also the office of the Soviet Clovt. Police 
out post, Office of the Communist Party etc. 
and spccifilly the Ferry stalitm, where we 
had landed, the evening birfore. We found 
sonte of them, but cannot <•cmcrnber any of 
them, as tljcy were nothing extra-ordinary, and 
what strtick me most was that there were few 
Russians around. But the Port or the Ferry 
Station impressed me much. There were a large 
number of Ixiats, mostly open Ixiats. There 
was also the Steamer Chat and the Office, but 
no sign of any Steamer. Wc learnt that the 
Steamers did ct>inc and passcngeis emb.arkcd 
and disseinbarked, but they were very, very 
irregular. Sometimes no steamer, either up 
or down, came for days or weeks and ilicm 
two or three steamers come one after the 
other in a day or two. 

Russian Fishermen 

But the most interesting sight for me and 
others, was a large number of Fishermen, about 
one third of whom were Russians, numbering 
about two dozens or more. They were mostly 
old with grey beard, with wrinkled brow and 
skin on their half bare bodies, their milk- 
white slav skin turned by Sun’s rays to deep 
red or even copper hue. They had been 
plying this trade for generations and were 
expert fishermen with long experience and also 
with better nets equipment etc. they used to 
make a good living there. While most of the 
Russians had left Termez, they continued to 
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stay and ply their hereditary trade of fishing 
in the Oxiis. Some of the boats were catching 
fish in the river, wliilc the others were ancho¬ 
red at llic Port, drying and repairing their 
ziets. Their womenfolk also tanned like the 
men, came to take the catches of fish home 
or to the market. A few children, still milk- 
white ill complexion also accompanied their 
mothers to the boats of the Russian Fisher¬ 
men, Their chubby faces and blond hair, 
made a cheering contrast to the other children 
assembled there. In Terinez, rarely any 
Russian was left, except these fishermen, who 
decided' to stay on after tlic Revolution, for 
tliey thought, they could not make anywhere 
else, as gotxl a living as they were making 
there. They were mixing freely with the non¬ 
white fishermen and one could not find any 
difference between the two sets, except their 
complexion and better physique. No other 
Russians were visible anywhere in Termez, 
except the Fi.shermen and their families. I 
wondered, how long they themselves could 
manage to continue to slay there and ply their 
trade. Wc read in the. newspapers, that the 
Tci'incz P»>rt has been lately tlcvcloped into 
a very big and up-to-date Port, able to handle 
hu&e <}uaniities of incrchaudise and also 
Motor (lars and he.ivy Motor Trucks and big 
machinery with the help of powerful cranes. 
We tried to buy some fish from the fishermen 
at the Port, but these were not available. 
The Port was a good one and much used. 
The landing place, shifts, up or down, due 
to the change of seasons. I wondered, why wc 
were left, last evening, in an out of the place, 
an isolated corner,whicli also had caused much 
of my depression. We could see the Afghan 
shore and the houses and trees, across the 
Oxus, where we had our tea etc. served by 
our own servants, only abtjut 12 hours back. I 
do not think, anyone of us cast any wistful look 
behind to Afghanistan, even thcMoulana, inspite 
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of all our diflicuhles and disillusionments. 
We had our lunch in eating houses, according 
to our choice and retired at noon to our 
residence to find out whether there was any 
news for our journey onwards. There was none. 
We learnt that, urgent mes.sages had been sent 
to Bukhara and Moscow about our predica¬ 
ment and no news was expected, at least for 
24 hours more. We decided to stay for 
anotluT full day at Termez. Wc learnt also 
tliat R;ulway travel was out of question. The 
Ry. Station was there no doubt, but only tlie 
shed and that also in a battered condition. No 
rolling slock and even the Ry.Iines were lorn 
out and lhr«>\vn heltcr skelter. Kacli retreating 
army, cither of Revolution or Counter Revolu¬ 
tion, destroys the Rys., so that advancing army 
following them, may get the least help of the 
Rys. to folloAv them. It is tlic time-old practice 
and also good common sense. For miles there 
was no trace of the Ry. lines even. Repairs 
had started from Tashkend southwards, but 
were still far away from Bukhara itself, about 
150 kilometers {tfT. 

For three nights we lived in Termez. 
Amongst the orthodox Hindus, there is a 
belief that one must live at least for three 
nights in a religious place to gel the 
full elTect of the pilgrimage. Wc stayed in 
Termez for three nights and two full days, not 
for getting the full effect of the pilgrimage in 
Soviet Land Termez, but circumstances, 
so conspired that we had to stay there for 
that period, to get a final reply from Bokhara. 
But as no reply came cilhcJ from Bokhara 
( or Moscow), we decided to proceed to 
Bokhara and find for ourselves, what the 
position was. 

Communitm In Termez 

Wc had spent about 60 hours in (Termez 
and naturally, I wished to sec for myself, how 
Communism functioned and how the Soviet 
iWtem differed from Capitalist system, which 


operated in India and Afghanistan. I coulii 
not see any difference at all, nor could Ahmad 
Hosssain show me or Moulana any difference 
whatsoever. The mode of living and attitude 
to life were absolutely the same, as in other 
countries, we knew. We found, the same 
cut-throat competition, the same mtister and 
servant relation, the same shameless exploita¬ 
tion of young tea-shop boys, some of whom 
were mere children under 10 or even 8 years, 
working 14 to 16 hours a d.ay. It w.as exactly 
the same as in India or Afghanistan. 

We could not see any signs of Communes 
or Communistic living anywhere. The few 
Communes, which had been started under 
War Communism in the hey-day of Commu¬ 
nist expansion had been dissolved on the 
advent of New Economic Policy. There was 
very little expression of Communist Theory or 
Practice in Termez in those days of Commu¬ 
nist transformation or confusion. Unless one 
was told that he was living in Soviet Land, he 
would not know it at all, aslthere was not the 
least difference with the Capitalist land. It 
was the same story, when eating in the hotels 
or making purchases in the market. It was 
also a sad disappointment for me, as I had 
expected something different, a spirit of 
comradeship, common living, may be even of 
of a poorer standard, but these were non¬ 
existent, at least 1 could not discern anything 
in that line. Our difficulty was further 
aggravated, as we could not ask these ques¬ 
tions to anybody except Ahmad Hossain, wbq 
was our Friend, Philosopher and Guide in the 
Communist World. He was indeed a good 
and brave fighter, but did not seem to know 
much about Communist Theory or Practice, 
Moreover, he was most of the time out to 
try to make arrangements for our journey to 
Moscow. Putting inconvenient questions to 
anyone else, not belonging to our group, 
might lead to suspicion, and. might be worse, 
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in the form of arrest etc. Ahmad Hossain 
would say, please wait, till we go to Moscow, 
where all questions could be discussed freely. 
He only pointed out that at Termez it was not 
a real Soviet. It was only a National Soviet 
under Faijulla Khoja, who had only driven 
away the Ameer of Bokhara with the help of 
the Red Army. The economic changes, as 
redistribution of land to the landless or land- 
poor peasants, living wage to the workers, 
work or relief to the unemployed, house to 
the homeless etc. would come in due course. 
Bokhara was after all a poor country, with 
primitive agriculture and cottage industries, 
with no heavy, industry at all. People must 
wait for big results. This was like—“you will 
cat the pic, in the sky, when you die” kind of 
stuff. But I was however, pleasantly surprised 
to learn that there was no Russians bossing 
over the , Uzbeks and they were free to 
read or write in their own language, 
Persian which had been taboo, under the 
Czars. Tl\c proportion of the highest 
and lowest pay had been reduced to ten to 
one, from hundred or more to one. 7’his was 
a substantial achievement, but it meant really, 
sharing the poverty. Still it was a grand 
achievement. But I hud been dreaming of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, specially in 
the economic sphere. Hence I was disappoin¬ 
ted to a degree. It was much more painful, 
than the cold reception given to us, specially 
to the MouUna. However, I kept my querries 
in my mind, to be used for clarification, till I 
found some one who could satisfy me. 
journey by boat 

As the journey by Railway or .Steamer was 
ruled out, we decided to proceed towards 
Bokhara by boat. The plan was to go by boat 
to Kirki Fort and from there to Kirsh’ 
by hackney carriage. We learnt that, 
we might get Railways to travel from there, to 
Bt^hara. The Railway had been repaired 


up to that point, about 30 or 40 kilometres 
from Bokhara. The other roads were not 
safe due to the inroads of the Basmachis 
or Turkoman Religious rebels against the 
Soviet State. 

We had hired an open boat, with a very 
small shed as an apology, which could give 
shelter to barely two or three persons, from 
the Sun’s rays. It did not rain there usually, 
in winter. Our luggage was brought by 
porters and placed in the boat. Wc also 
got in and the boat started early in the 
morning. There were four oarsmen and a 
helmsman. All were Turkomans or Uzbeks, as 
the Republic was c.'illcd Uzbek Republic. 
In Bengali, a fool is called an Uzbuk. I 
do not know, whether there is any relation, 
between these two words. At least the 
Uzbeks arc no fools, by any standard. The 
owner of the house who had lent his flat to us 
was ail exlra-ordinarily clever man. 

An Oarsman Myself 

I felt quite at home in the boat, which 
started early in the morning, after our heavy 
breakfast, which was to see us through to 
lunch. We look some provisions, including 
black-bread, from which there was no escape, 
as white-bread was not available in the 
market. Wc were going down the stream of 
Oxus or Amu Daria, which pours herself 
into tlie Aral Sea. It is really a lake, but 
because of its huge area, it is called Aral Sea, 
by courtescy. From the boat, wc could see 
Soviet Uzbekistan on one side and Afghanistan 
on the other. We had been following the 
river Oxus, from its vey source in the 
Hindukush. The river is not very deep there 
and the boat, followed the main stream, 
which was some times on the Soviet side or 
Soviet waters and some times on the Afghan 
side or Afghan waters. When the boat went 
on one side, we could sec clearly the villages 
and the villagers carrying on their agricultural 
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occupation or grazing the sheep. There was 
absolutely no dilFcrcncc in their appearance, 
dress or acliviiics, on either l)ank. The 
river is no dnubi a natural boundary, Inti 
the dificrent denuukalion of the cottntries was 
absolutely arbitrary, but it is bound to remain, 
till wo have cicated “One World”. 

After we left the Port and town of Termez, 
I had a childish tlcsirc to outshine others 
as an oarsman, as I had shown my agility 
as a inmmtain climber, while crossing the 
llindiikush. I rccjucstcd one of the elderly 
oarsmen to liand <ivcr the oar to me, so tlmt 
he could take a little rest. He was rather 
reluctant to do so, fearing, I might fall over- 
hoard. but when I insisted, I was allowed 
a trial. I immediately showed, that I was tio 
novice and I v as allowed to ply the oar, 
which I dul ill alisolutc unison or rhythm 
with the other oarsmen. Muulana, was a 
little apprehensive, but finding me an expert, 
watched my pciform.incc with evident delight. 

I hafl learnt to handle a boat, while very 
young, in my East Bengal home in Khulna, 
t had kept up the habit, even wlicn 1 was a 
stmlcnt in (lalcutla L'nivrrsity, by becoming a 
member of the r<iwing Sc<-ti<in of the University 
Institute, in (lollcgc Square. I knew swiinin- 
iiig also very well ami had actually crossed the 
CJangcs at Uliinsurali, while a student of 
Mohosin College, Hofjghly. I found, how¬ 
ever, I could imt continue Kj row for more 
than an hour at a single strclrli. 1 induced 
the youngsters in the group to try their hand 
and they also man.igcd the oar fairly well, 
with an occasional, misfire, causing mirth to 
all other.s. 

Night Guard 

The whole day the boat plied forward either 
on oars or on sail. Our lunch as that of the 
oarsmen was managed on the boat, without 
stopping. The water of the Oxus was our 
inexhastibic source of drink. In the evening 


our boat anchored at a market place or gunj, 
along with many other boats. It was for the 
sake of safety and security. Pirates 
from both sides of the river, could attack and 
take away the boat itself with all the goods or 
luggage, sometimes in connivance of the oars¬ 
men themselves. We had four powerful 
revolvers, and four of us guarded the boat by 
turn, two from the boat and two from the 
shore, Lying on the shore was also dangerous. 
A river, usually and naturally, breaks the bank 
on one side and builds up on the other. If the 
bed was spread on the breaking bank, if might 
collapse, entombing the bed and the occupant 
under seveial feet of earth and sand. 'I’his 
would be not a very welcome experience, 
which might prove even fatal. There was the 
other danger. The- Russian bears frequent 
these regions, and if some of them found a 
human being encroaching upon their heredi¬ 
tary habitat, they could be very nasty and 
dangerous loo. Keeping night watches was 
an extra precaution but fortunately, nothing 
untoward happened. 

Village Market 

For two days, we plied Ijelwecn Afgha¬ 
nistan and Soviet Uzbekistan. On our way 
w<' found a village market, on the Soviet side. 
Tt is the same practice as we have in Indian 
villages, where weekly bazars are held. Out 
ol curiosity, we anchored and went up to the 
market. We were relieved to find that about 
four or five Red Army men in Uniform had 
come to guard the market, where a few 
hundred people had gathered, both males and 
females in Borkha busy making purchases. We 
were told that people from five or six miles 
distance come for marketing there every week. 
Even some from the other side of the river, i.e. 
from Afghanisthan also come for marketing 
there. How they managed the passport*problem 
was anybodys guess. We bought some fruits, 
eggs etc and found them very cheap compared 
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to the prices in the usual markets. These 
weekly or bUweekly markets had been also 
stopped, under War Communism, but they 
were thriving again under the New Economic 
Policy. 

The Sacred Thread Thrown into the Oxus. 

When r left India, I had the so-called 
sacred thread on my shoulder and I still had it 
when I was travelling by boat in the Oxus. I 
was not superstitious; in fact’ when I studied 
science I had become an agnostic, but the 
thread ronliiiucd to be on my shoulder. While 
in the boat on the Oxus, a brain wave came 
to me. The Aryans, my ancestors, are 
believed to have come to Bengal originally 
from these regions of Central Asia and they 
had carried the system of wearing the Sacred 
threa<l, from these regions with them, wherc- 
ever they went. Why carry the senseless thing 
still further and why not consign the same 
into the region, whence it was brouglit. I 
was in .Soviet land ( rather in Soviet waters ) 
and I decided to consign my Sacred thread 
to the Oxtis and 1 did so in the name of tny 
forefathers. In Soviet hmd, deluged by 
Materialistic Philosophy, auy artificial sign of 
difference between man and man, would be 
an anomaly, if not an idcosyncracy. Hence 
the sacre thcrcad went down tiic turbid ami 
turbulent waters of the Oxus, floating for some 
time and then sank. One mere .siipcrsliiion 
discarded, I reflected. 

Hunger is the Best Sauce 

This is an age-old proverb, which we re¬ 
discovered in this boat trip on the Oxus. We 
used to stay at night in a Bazar or Gunj, take 
our meals there in a leisurely manner and also 
buy our provisions for the next day. One day 


the men in charge forgot to buy the food. Next 
day the boat started early, before the shops 
opened. Boat journey is always pleasant in 
the morning. At about noon, the mistake 
was noticed and there was no edible in the 
boat. Somehow, Dr. Noor. Md, felt parti¬ 
cularly hungry at lunch time. lie searched 
for something to cal, but not a morsel of the 
condemned black bread even, was in the 
boat. He searched the bread-bag and 
collected a few crumbs of sionc like crusts 
of black-l)rcad. He collected some of them 
in a cup and so.iked then in Oxus water, and 
started eating the same with a pinch of salt, 
wlucli Was fortunately available in the boat. 
He took it with great relish too. He asked 
others also to taste it, but non agreed to do 
so. Ultimately finding him forsaken and 
forlorn, I joined him, saying “Hunger is after 
all the best Sauce’” Dr. Noor. Md., was 
usually the most fastidious about the taste of 
food, but this day was an exception. 

Test of Communism 

The river Oxus was full of shoals and the 
boat wfjiild often get ranghf in the sandy 
shoals and would not move. Oars failed 
and the long polos failetl to extricate tlie boat. 
The oarsmen would jump into the cold water 
even in tin. dark and j)us)i the boat out of the 
shoal. I noticed it several times and asked 
Ahmad H ssain, what would happen, if the 
boat belonged to the Stale and not to the 
boatmen, 'i'hey would rightly report, that 
the bo.al could not be extricated and was left at 
such and such place. He fumbleil some reply, 
but did not convince any of us. I know the 
full and convincing answer now, but at that 
time 1 was a very hard critic and this simple 
problem which proved a stumbling block to 
my accepting Socialism or Communism. 
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The Rolls-Royce Muddle 

Mr. Edward Heaih, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain does not appear to be as great 
an economic wizard, as he promised time and 
again that he would be. The trouble over 
maintaining the Rolls-Royce organisation in 
sound health, and without obtaining urgent 
financial blood-transfusions from the United 
Stales of America, has shown up the faihire of 
the lUMv conservative govcrninenl of Great 
Britain to really do something about anything 
that badly needs to be done. Lockheeds 
apparently were «)rdering many engines from 
Rolls-Royce which according to British experts 
would cost about four times as much as it 
would bring in dollars from America. It was 
thertTore not considered t(» be a very profita¬ 
ble arrangement. Lockheeds tliought 
American c(»ncerus were in a position to build 
the required engines at about ' i the price that 
Rolls-Royce asked f(»r. Workei’s wages being 
much higher in the US.\ and other expenses 
too being, generally speaking, higher ; this 
seems somewhat like propaganda. Moreover, 
if Rolls'Uovic cimld sell engines to the USA 
before this, they must have done so in the 
face f)f American competition. Why, have 
they now become incapable of selling excepting 
at a 400% higher price compared to the price 
quoted l)y American competitors ? There is 
something seriously wrong with the slate of 
Great Britain. WImt is it ? Not Mr. Heath 
we hope. 

Polish Workers Becoming Dictators 

Communism always asserts that communist 
stales are ruled dictalorially by Workers, 


Soldiers and Peasants. In fact communist 
states arc ruled by the communist parties of 
different slates and the workers, soldiers and 
peasants have little to do with the governance 
of the states. The communist parties, being 
single parties, without any competitors, their 
power is quite lyrannicaL This iiad been the 
political order in all countries in which dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat prevailed ; but, of 
late some countries had tried to break this 
tyranny and to introduce some public opinion 
into governmental plans or policies ; but 
without much .success. The first country 
which tried this was Hungary, Russian 
tanks, however, soon suppressed the Hungarian 
people and reestablished the tyranny of the 
communist party of Hungary. When Czechos¬ 
lovakia tried to modify political methods and 
habits, the aroremenlioned tanks appeared 
in the streets of Prague and public opinion had 
to yield to the armed miglit of the Warsaw 
powers. But now the challenge has reared 
its head in Warsaw itself. Gomulka the ex- 
Prime Minister of Poland had to resign, 
because the workers of certain Polish cities 
started bread riots on account of the rising 
price of consumer goods. Gicrek (Edward) 
the new head of the state, is or has been a 
labour leader. People say he instigated the 
campaign against Gomulka. But after the 
overthrow of Gomulka, Gierek did not try 
to give more power to the workers. The 
tyranny of the party was maintained in full 
force. Gierek made use of the workers to 
get rid of Gomulka ; but not to establish a 
worker’s raj in Poland. He wanted to be 
the head of the communist party of Poland 
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Which ruled the country absolutely unopposed 
in atyrannically despotic manner. The workers 
wanted higher wages and cheaper prices. 
They continued their agitation even after the 
resignation of Gomulka and Gicrek tried to 
suppress them by force. He offered higher 
wages to the lowest paid labourers ; but the 
higher paid workers wanted their wages to be 
increased too. So, the situation remained 
unsettled and, although Gicrek made scape* 
goat of one or two ministers, that did not 
appease the workers. The circumstances are 
therefore full of possibilities. Whether 
Russian tanks will appear in ihc streets of, 
Gdansk, (Jdynia and Szczecin is anybody’s 
guess. There are workers’ organisations in 
Szczecin and Gdansk which bad never Ijcen 
known to have been formed in the Iron 
curtain countries during their period of 
communist existence. If workers are allowed 
to express their opinion freely and fully, very 
soon all people will demand the same rights. 
And that will be the worst type of revision of 
tlie communist Absolutism. 

West Bengal Politics 

When the 14 parly United Front ruled in 
West Bengal their solidarity was broken by 
want of rigid attachment to political principles 
and by changes in loyalties as expressed 
through floor crossings in the Assembly. 
To-day the number of parties which have any 
strength is not so many and no party has ns 
yet begun to forsake their old associates. But 
the two groups, the Congress and the Commu¬ 
nist Marxists, have not yet been able to come 
to any settlement with their supporting teams, 
so that neither of the groups have been able 
to form a government. The Congress (R), 
supported by the CPI, the Bangla Congress, 
the Congress (O), the Gurkha League, the 
Muslim League and other parlies appears to 
be in a strong enough position to form a 
government. They will most probably do so 


within a few days with Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee 
as the Chief Minister. They will, however 
have too many parties supporting them and 
will suffer from the natural weakness that 
develops when there are too many contribu¬ 
tors to a vague and indefinite program of 
national progress. Sm. Indira has declared 
war on poverty. The West Bengal government 
too will take part in this war. Whenever 
there is a war one tries to discover and preci¬ 
sely locate the enemy. Sm. Indira's camp 
will naturally name some enemies and launch 
attacks tni them. Will there be full agreement 
among -the attackers as to the identity of (he 
enemies ? Is there any chance that an enemy 
named by the Congress camp may be called 
a friend by the CPI or the Muslim I.cague ? 
If some such thing happens will there not be 
a possibility of a Incach ? Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee 
is a great puritan and a seeker after ethical 
solutions to all problems. 7’here arc people 
in the Congress who are known to be not so 
strictly and ardently attached to the moral 
aspect of things. How will that affect the 
solidarity of the United Front that the 
Congress will bnild in West Bengal ? 

Then there is the question of the Commu¬ 
nist Marxists coniiniiiiig with their 
“revolution” or “guerrilla warfare” as they 
like to call their program of violence against 
party opponents. Will the new government 
take proper action against those who instigate 
murders and murderous assaults ? If they 
donot, what will be the image of the govern¬ 
ment before the public ? If they do, will they 
not be making martyrs of persons who donot 
deserve any such distinction ? These arc 
matters which require careful and mature 
thinking. For, propaganda fur or against a 
government, help greatly to establish or depose 
the people who form a ruling body. The 
Governor of West Bengal, under President’s 
rule, has been rather lenient with those who 
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have carried lawlessness to greater heights 
than ever beftn e : and the backlash of that 
generosliy of omltjok will have to be siiflcred 
Ijy tlu»sc wh*» will now try to reestablish law 
and order in this stale. 

British Help West Pakistanis 

'['he British Iklsc tjf Gan in the iVfaldives is 
allowitig Pakistani niilit.iry aircraft to land and 
refuel there and proceed on to Dacca. In 
this way West Pukislatii s<jldicrs, anuamcjit 
and supplies arc reaching tlic Martial Law 
administrators who arc trying to snpjtrcss the 
Awanii LiCaguc freedom movement led by 
Shcikli Mujibar Rehman. It is well known to 
the British that the Awami la’ague not only 
obtained a near cent per cent majority in tlie 
elections recently held in Pakistan ; hut they 
have an alisolule majority among all Pakistanis 
too. in the circumstances Yahya Khan’s 
attempt lo deny democratic rights of scif- 
govcrnrncul to the people of Pakistan by 
settingup a military government is politically 
uncivilised, despotic, anti-national and destruc¬ 
tive of all accepted ideas of human rights. The 
British caunol, therefore assist Yaiiya Khan 
in his act of biigandagc without lowering 
themselves in the eye of world humarnly. 


Tlie Indians and the Ceylonese have tried to 
make it difficult for the Pakistani general to 
put down the people of East Pakistan by the 
sword. The British have no business to allow 
tlieir Indian Ocean base to be used politically 
by one national body against another. It 
was the fear of such inlerfercncc by the British 
winch prompted India to object to their 
building any bases in the Indian Ocean. 
Mr. Edward Heath is very conscious of what 
is Britain’s own business and what is not. 
Wliy docs he then try to curry favour with a 
military gang of the Indiati sub-contineiit 
against a nice ol^pcopie of the same area who 

arc trying to set iip a democratic government ? 
Tliis part of the world is certainly not Britain’s 
business. Also when the British-Amerirans 
try to justify building bases in the Indian 
Ocean, they use arguments which involve 
alleged attempts by Clhina and Russia to gain 
power in South Asia. In this case, the West 
Pakistanis are the allies of China and Russia 
and are believers in absolutism. Then, wbyl 
does democratic Britain poke its highly logiea 
nose into the allairs politicid groups which are 
utterly Un-British. If now, India demands 
the removal of British-Ainerican bases from the 

Indian Ocean, would not that be a very 
higldy correct and just detnand ? 
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SITA DEVI 


We returned to Sudhakanto babu’a place 
for lunch. I was feeling rather unwell after 
roaming about in that terrible heat, but as the 
assembled girb started to chat, I completely 
forgot my illness. Baroma informed Shailabala 
that a solitary Cheetah had appeared from 
somewhere, within a village near Bolepur. The 
agitated villagers had summoned Santosh babu 
to calmdown the striken panic people. Santosh 
babu used to keep a gun in those days and we 
had seen it several times. Shailabala was going 
to Calcutta that day and seemed quite upset 
after the news. She asked for more details 
but none was available. 

Rabindranath left for Calcutta that after¬ 
noon. We could not go near him as there 
was quite a crowd around him We stood 
at Dinubabu's balcony and watched him go, 
feeling very sad at the thought of not being 
able to see him again before he left for his 
foreign tour. 

Later in the afternoon we were silting at 
home and wondering how to spend our time, 
when Mulu rushed in to inform us that the 
cheetah-story was now a cruel fac Two 
injured villagers had just then been brought 
in to the school hcwpital. They had been 
attacked by the animal, but the combined 
shouting and brickbatting b^' the villagers 
had forced it to take shelter in a bush, near 
a pond and no one had been able to drag 
it out of there. The tiny village was called 
Taltore and the neighbouring villages were 
also now in a panic. The asbramites were 
agitated and rumours began to spread. A 
professor's wife announced that she had 
heard , the wUd creature roar at night. We 

$ 


were also told that Santoshbabu's giant buffalo 
had broken its schackles and rushed out after 
something last night. The Ashram dwellers 
had got used to sleeping out in the open 
terraces or balconies, gardens and even 
fields during the summer. The disturbing 
rumours naturally upset them. Some of the 
bigger boys of the Adya Bibhag set out for 
a leopard'hunt, with bamboo-sticks, daggers 
and even choppers as their weapons. Santosh* 
babu was confined to bed, with a broken 
leg, and therefore could not go anywhere. 
Gradually, the teachers, the smaller boys and 
finally^ the infants of Sishu Bibhag marched 
to the battle front. Now when I think of it, 
I am amazed that no one had prevented them 
from going there. The average Bengali youth 
is not particularly eager to kill a leopard with 
his bare hand^ nor is his guardian keen to 
encourage him in the mailer. The Ashram 
in those days, was a unhjue place. 

We did not visit Taltore, of course, but 
stood in our front yards or terraces, anxiously 
keeping watch. When it was getting dark, 
we heard Mulu shout from a distance that 
the leopard had been kilted. We wanted to 
know who the hero was, but he rushed back 
without giving further details. Now we set 
out to gather more information. When we 
had reached the Ashram boundary, we heard 
a villager ask an Ashram worker, “who killed 
the cheetah ?’’ and his proud reply was, “The 
boys of our school.” 

Suddenly we could see a throng of boys 
returning from the palm groves beyond the 
Khoai dunes. We could not sec them clearly 
yet, but gradually could make out a bullock 
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cart surrounded by the boys. We started to 
walk across the field towards them. When 
we came nearer, we spotted a red ‘gamchlia’ 
or bath-towel, lloaiing as a banner, from the 
bullock-cart. We realised, with relief, that 
the hunted animal was licing carried back, 
not the wounded hunter. The bullock-cart 
stopped near Saiuoshb.tbu's cowsned. The 
buys were shouting and talking so loudly lliat 
we could not follow what had happened. 
When the excitement had died down a bit, a 
tittle boy named Shyatnkishorc said, 
‘‘Narabhup-da had killed the leopard, after a 
half-hour battle.” The chattering started 
afresh ! Wc heard so many variations of the 
cheetah-hunt. Some of the bigger boys 
dragged the dead animal down, stretched it 
out and showed it to all of us. It was a 
medium-sized cheetah, its head almost chopped 
off by a dagger. Tasked Dwijen Mukhopadhyay, 
an Ashram brave, who had killed the animal ? 
He said that five of them had attacked it, but 
Narabhup was the chief fighter. I do not 
remember all the five names now. With 
Narabhup and Dwijen, probably Kshitimohan 
babu's nephew Biren Sen and Kalimohanbabu’s 
nephew had also joined hands. We could not 
see Narabhup, as he had been taken to the 
hospital for his severe cuts and scratches. 
Some of the others also sported serious wounds 
on their arms and legs. After all it was a 
cheetah, and llic boys should have been given 
more than mere praise, for risking their lives 
to kill it with such simple weapons. We were 
also told that the son of a local zamindar had 
shot at the animal with a broken-down gun» 
but it could only graze its face. Later, the 
gun was presented to the Ashram boys, who 
ruined it further by using it often as a mace ! 


The bullock-cart moved off and came to 
a halt within the Ashram limits. All the 
o^ers crowded around to see. The boys 
a victory-song which did not seem to 


stop. Rabindranath was informed about ihe 
adventure through a telegram and then a letter. 
He instructed us to send the wounded boys to 
Calcutta. A large snake was also killed in the 
Ashram that night. The whole day seemed 
an episode from a shikar story. From then 
onwards wc would get regular reports of 
tigers seen in nearby villages, but fortunately 
these tigers remained unseen for us. 

A few clays later wc went fora short trip 
to Calcutta. It must have been our unlucky 
day, for wc had to put up with a lot of trouble 
during the voyage. The ladies compartments 
were full, so wc had to travel in the general 
compartment. Our gentlemen co-passengers 
were hardly ‘gentle’ and positively unmannerly. 
Stiff with irritation, we suffered the ordeal 
till wc reached Howrah. It rained throughout 
the journey and we had to use our umbrellas 
occasionally, inside the compartment. But we 
had not expected the rain to turn into a deluge 
in Calcutta. There were no carriages or 
taxis within the station compound—the porters 
said that the lashing storm and rain had 
driven them all away. There were two 
immobile taxis outside the station. After a 
good deal of shouting the potters managed to 
get one in a running condition. The taxi- 
driver—expecting a fat ‘bukshcesh’—piled us 
in with our luggage and set out, tooting his 
horn. But waves of stagnant water from the 
flooded lanes near Harrison Road, forced him to 
turn around towards a drier area. The nearby 
shopkeepers w ere not too encouraging in their 
helpful suggestions. Father asked him to 
take us somehow to Cornwallis Street. After 
this, an hour’s ride, which I can not say was 
too entertaining. Calcutta was Venice for 
that night, and the taxi kept falling into 
waist-deep water, every now and then. We 
went through jute-godowns, buffalo-stables 
and all types of lanes and by-lanes. The rain 
dripped on, our wet clothes dried on us «&d 
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were wet again. A horse*carriage came 
suddenly from nowhere and almost crashed into 
us. The horse could have bitten if he felt 
like It, We realised soon that the taxi could 
not take us home and we would have to go 
back to the station. Finally the driver inform¬ 
ed us that he had lost his way. We did return 
to the station however. The retiring-rooms 
were locked, so we sat on our boxes and 
beddings by the empty, stretching platfoims, 
among the waiting porters. At least it saved 
us from the pouring rain. We appreciated our 
shelter even more now, after ploughing through 
the dark stretches of water for more than an 
hour, in that awful night—with a nervous Sikh 
as our companion ! The driver counted his 
fare and left us. Another brave traveller got 
into the car and we could never know where 
the chariot took him—to which river or canal. 
We sat in our wet clothes, as there was no 
place where we could change into dry 
clothes. We did not fee! nervous or anxious 
any more—the station was good—and we 
started chatting once again. When we are 
young, our physical resilience is astounding and 
our minds arc visionary—the rude shocks of 
reality can not upset us too easily. 1 wonder 
how I would have stood the same experience 
today. The whole thing seemed so amusing 


SO? 

later. A railway official and a police sergeant 
had tried to help us, but could do very little. 
They took father to the English official who 
was in charge of the waiting-rooms. But he 
expressed his helplessness, as he had been fined 
Rs. 10/- once, for opening the rooms in prohi¬ 
bited hours. They brought along a carriage 
this time and the sergeant ofiered to guide us 
back home on his cycle. The coachman how¬ 
ever refused to go, as his horse had lost its 
shoes. We dared not go with him either. 
Another three hours pas.sed by thus. Two 
muslim youngmen turned up suddenly and 
offered to help us. They went out in the rain 
and fetched us another carriage. We climbed 
in again, with our bundles and boxes. We 
were still unlucky, as the carriage almost 
overturned near Mcchuabazar Street. A 
wheel had almost gone inside an open man¬ 
hole. Anyway, wc were saved from a watery 
grave for that time and finally reached home 
at three in the morning. It was daylight by 
the time we had arranged our things, changed 
our clothes and made the beds. 

Some of our friends of the neighbourhood 
got married about this time, one after the 
other. Our days Hashed past, inspecting their 
trousseau, listening to the gossip about the 
grooms and feasting with the marriage 
parties. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRl LAL) 



lA/HAT IS LAWFUL IN PAKISTAN ? 


A. C. 


Government established by law, is a 
phrase that is used to describe the powers 
that be in any country that is governed 
by persons in lawful authoriiy. This lawful 
authority arises from many sources according 
to political circumstances that prevail in 
different countries. In a monarchy that 
is absolute, authority is vested in officials 
by the king's will. In a constitutional 
monarchy the king's will is subject, in a 
manner of speaking, to the undertakings 
that the King has given to his subjects regard¬ 
ing ilte limits that have been set on his 
absolute power. In a republic, the people’s 
will provides the legal basis to the authority 
that oflicials exercise over the people. A 
republic is by nature a democracy in so 
far as the people of a republic rule themselves 
acconling to rules and regulations that they 
themselves make. A republic over which a 
despot imposes his will as an absolute ruler, 
is obviously a paradoxical political organisa¬ 
tion. 1'he epithet republic cannot be applied 
to it in so far as the people of the so-called 
republic are not self-governing but are the 
subjects of an autocratic dictatorship. In a 
communist state a large number of party 
members rule the country hy issuing directives 
to the oflicials. The party members no doubt 
obey sonic rules, regulations, codes and poli¬ 
tical principles; but all that go by the name 
of ideology and cannot he called either the 


laws or the constitution of the land. Commu¬ 
nist dictatorships are different from other 
dictatorial autocracies in that they are 
dominated by a number of party members and 
not by one or more despotic individuals as 
one finds in Fascisric or other forms of 
tyrannies, 

Pakistan was created by the British in 
response to the demands made by the Muslim 
agitators who followed the late M. A. Jinnah. 
1 heir propaganda was that the Muslims of India 
were a separate nation as against the Hindus 
of India who constituted the other nation. 
This two nation theory was based on a number 
falsehoods viz that the Muslim nation had 
their own language Urdu and that all Muslims 
of India had a common culture and social 
system. In fact when Pakistan was created 
its people spoke Punjabi, Pustu, Baluchi, 
Sindhi, Bengali but no Urdu. The Pakistanis 
began to use Urdu as a state language but 
that was opposed by the Bengalis who 
forced Pakistan to adopt Bengali too as a state 
language. 

Pakistan had a constitution at one time ; 
but this was abrogated by a military coup 
d’etat carried out by Major-General Iskander 
Mirzs on the 7th October 1958. Thcoin-c 
of the Pakistan army Mohammed Ayub Khan 
thereafter assumed all powen and became the 
military dictator of Paltistan. He fudged U|» 
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some ‘‘basic democracies’* (78720) the majority 
of which (49647) voted for him to confirm him 
in power. As Pakistan had no constitution 
at the time, all this make believe election and 
confirmation was totally fake. 

Ever since that military coup Pakistan had 
been existing as a country ruled despotically 
by its commandcr»in-chief. The basic justifi¬ 
cation for the creation of Pakistan was the 
existence of a Muslim nation in India. But a 
military dictatorship was neither a muslim 
nor a national institution. The dictatorship 
therefore not only cancelled Pakistan’s 
constitution but also cancelled the basic 
arguments in favour of creating a second state 
in India. 

Pakistan is supposed to be an Islamic 
Republic. But it is neither Islamic nor a 
Republic now. For a military dictator cannot be 
considered to be anything Islamic like a 
Khalifa, a Paigambar, a Molla or a Pir. It is not 
a Republic, for obvious reasons, as it is governed 
according to the wishes of one person. It’s 
government is absolutist in principle and 
that is fundamentally the opposite of republi¬ 
can. The people of Pakistan therefore 
are free to o.'erihrow this dictatorial form of 
government in so far as Pakistan was never 
set up for the purpose of establishing a military 
dictatorship. The people of Pakistan owe no 
natural or constitutional loyalty to General 
Yahya Khan who is another self-appointed 
usurper of political power that rightly belongs 
to the people. Yahya Khan, in fact admitted 
the lawlessness of the power he exercised by 
having the elections in which Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchman came on top in East Bengal Yahya 
Khan realised that he could not be the 
lawful head of any constitutional government 
in Pakistan. He therefore chose the path of 
lawlessness anew and refused to honour the 
undertakings he had given Hence the 
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internecine war. Sheikh Mujibur Rehnikn 
is not a rebel, for nobody is really the lawful 
subject of a person who has grabbed power 
and not secured it In a lawful manner,- as 
Yahya Khan has done. Nobody owes loyalty 
to a person who has acquired power by HHck 
means as Yahya Khan has done. 

So, when Yahya Khan accuses Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman of treason, he forgets that 
he hinrself is guilty of high treason against 
his state and its people. For he was a subject 
of Pakistan, under oath as an officer in the 
Pakistan Army to uphold the government 
established by law in ,that country. He 
usurped power lawlessly, overthrew Ayub Khan 
lawlessly and also acted lawlessly all along the 
line and thus plunged his country into a terrible 
upheaval. If any one has committed a great 
crime, it is Yahya Khan and not Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman. For Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchman began to set up a popular form 
of Government which he was entitled to do 
in view of the verdict of the electorate and 
which Yahya Khan was preventing by use 
of force. It wat Yayha Khan who started 
shooting down civilians including women and 
children, who could not have been attacking 
the Pakistan Army. Nor could the aged 
politicians and University professors have 
been fighting the Army; but the Pakistan 
Army had shot down these erainent persons 
too. It may therefore be asserted without 
any doubts as to the correctness of such 
assertion that Yahya Khan's regime is illicit 
and based on brute force only. There is no 
legal or popular basis on which it can claim 
to rest. This lawless regime therefore should 
be terminated as early as possible. 

Summarily stated the facts of the case of 
Pakistan are as follows : That the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan being established by military 
coups d’etats, one after another, cannot be 
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considered to be a lawful government in the 
strictly acceptable sense of the term. The 
Pakistan constitution was abrogated by the 
military usurpers of political power ; hence 
Pakistan has no constitution either. In the 
circumstances the legality of Pakistan’s 
existence can be challenged by the world at 
large and the people of Pakistan can assume 
political power in that country as and when 
they choose to do so. The military despots 
of Pakistan can not lawfully oppose any such 
move for the reason that their political power 
was not granted to them hy law or by popular 
will. They did not earn it by inheritance 
or treaty either. The Army raj in 


Pakistan is not in accordance with the purpose 
for which Pakistan was created in 1947. It 
is therefore constitutionally, legally and 
historically null and void. The Indian 
Independence Act of 1947 which was passed 
by the British Parliament was the lawful basis 
for the creation of the Dominion of Pakistan 
on the 14th August 1947. The military coup 
of 1958 was lawless, arbitrary and unaccep¬ 
table as a justification for abolishing the 
constitutional rights of the peoples of Pakistan. 
Russia, China, the USA and the UN cannot 
make lawlessness lawful by condoning the 
acts of brigandage perpertrated by their 
henchmen of the Pakistan army. 
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Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Indira’s Socialism 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi has said that 
her aim is lo cstablisli a socialist stale in India. 
Bui she has not said what she means by a 
socialist state. Will there be private property 
in her socialist state ? There may be ceilings 
to dinercni types of private property ; but 
she surely docs not think that private property 
should be entirely done away with.Dr.Niranjan 
Dliar thinks that Sm. Indira should be 
enlightened about the basic usefulness of 
private properly in human civilisation. He 
writes in Swarajaya : 

Mrs. Indira (iandhi and her associates 
appear to have taken the sole trademark of 
progressivism in this country. They miss no 
opportunity to declare themselves as progre¬ 
ssives while those who oppose them are 
chastised by them as reactionaries. The 
hallmark of their progressivism is, of course, 
socialism which .seeks lo reduce the self-reliant 
men and women to the cogs of the huge State- 
apparatus. 

Now progress entails the idea of advancing 
forward. But in so far as Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
and her friends stand for State socialism or 
communism, it amounts to staging a return 
to the primitive slate of mankind. We know 
that the primitive man used to live under 
some sort of communism and human civiliza¬ 
tion began only with the institution of private 



Progress, however, does not connote merely 
the idea of going forward. It also involves 
certain values which, in the present context, 
mean the socio-economic betterment of the 
country and the frec<lom of the individual. 
In sustaining both history has shown the 
importance of private property. 

So far as individual freedom is concerned, 
it i.s private property which gives the indivi¬ 
dual a “standing” on which he can base his 
personal decisions and a "'sphere” within 
which he can exercise the powers and faculties 
of a free man. Human freedom is thus inex¬ 
tricably connected with property. Property 
rights alone can ensure the proper enjoyment 
of the higher rights making for the quality of 
human life. 

The security of property is thus the primary 
duty of a civilized community. Elmer More 
is of the opinion that greater importance 
should be attached to property than even to 
life. Property is the distinguishing mark of 
man and is the means of his civilization. It 
is true that where there is full scope for 
making property some will make more than 
others. There is, however, nothing wrong 
about it. Fortunes cannot be equalized any 
more than the brains of different men can be 
equalized. We may envolve a scheme by 
which properly is more widely distributed ; 
but in no case should we aim at its to^ 
abolition. The abolition of private propert]f 



INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
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giving birth to i Leviathan cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as the hall-mark of progoessi- 
vism. 

We may now turn to the question of 
socio-economic betterment of the country. 
Modern sociologists visualize the achievement 
of social progress in the genetic or passive- 
dynamic way as against the telic or active- 
dynamic way. According to them, a society 
can advance rapidly through the unconscious 
interplay of social forces and it is called 
genetic progress. But for achieving social 
progress an attempt is now often made to 
guide the social forces consciously. It is 
called the telic way with which the concept 
of economic planning is associated. 

It is clear that the telic method can be 
fruitful only for the physical-chetnical world. 
Human behaviour is largely unpredictable 
and docs not follow a specifically determined 
course. Social forces, therefore, are generally 
not amenable to direction in a parlicuJar 
war. Their gigantic scale also docs not 
permit such a direction. Socio-economic 
development can, therefore, be best achieved 
when it is left largely to the operation of 
unregulated forces under the framework of 
common good. The genetic way of socio¬ 
economic development is also free from 
corruption and oppression. 

For achieving the inalcriai betterment of 
the country Mrs. Indira Gandhi and her 
associates advocate the telic method. As wc 
have just seen, it is not a progressive method; 
rather, it is regressive and highly reac¬ 
tionary in nature. Let us not therefore be 
tyrannised by words. 

A DioWnw^rd Spiral In Britain 

Hie Goardian weekly comments : 

‘Take the offensive at Passchendaele and 
the Somme the Government’s economic policy 
is running according to plan. The casualti^, 

10 


of course, are colossal. Rolls-Royce is bank* 
rupt and so is the Vehicle and General 
Insurance Company ; Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Shell are both cutting major 
investment programmes in Britain ; sliip 
building, the motor industry, and engineering 
arc likely to produce both cuts in investment 
and some painfully lame ducks. The retail 
prices index has been rising faster tlian at 
anytime since Labour’s worst days. Rail 
fares arc going up steeply, while rural bus 
routes arc being closed. The incidents of 
strikes is more damaging than ever 
before and could become worse when 
the Industrial Relations Bill is law. 
Unemploymem at 721000 is tlic worst 
for 31 years and more redundancies are fore¬ 
cast. Share prices, not surprisingly, have 
slumped. Mr. Heath and Mr. Barber, like 
brassliats in the 1914-18 war, contemplate the 
scene with unrulllcd calm. Is it, though, just 
what tiiey projected ? 

“A bracing climate and the discipline of 
market forces ; these were foreseen. Raging 
inilation combined with (he conditions for a 
major recession : these were not. The Prime 
minister by now must be sick ofliavinghis 
election statements thrown back in his face— 
especially that of June 16 in which Labour’s 
freeze squeeze, and potential further devalua¬ 
tion, were condemned w'hilc the Conserva¬ 
tives were at .a stroke” going to “reduce the 
rise in prices, increase production, and reduce 
uncinploymont.” Tliese promises nevertheless 
carried weight in winning the election for 
Mr. Heath and the Conservatives : and to-day 
the Government cannot complain when 
people ask where the country Is now being 
led. The answer, in spite of Downing Street’s 
stoic calm, is that we arc being led into a 
downward spiral from which it will be diffi¬ 
cult to pull out. Production i.s not increasing 
at the expected rate ; prices are moving in 
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the wrong direction ; and unemployment is 
going up. The nation’s manufacturing 
resources arc not being put to proper use. 
Nor is the Government yet turning towards 
that combination of measures without which 
recovery is unattainable—namely a strategy 
forgrowih, a voluntary agreement on restraint 
of prices and incomes, and a return towards 
social justice.” 

Rammohun Roy 

Shi Siidhanshu Mohan Banerji writes in 

The Indian Messenger: 

Though Rammohun was, by any standard 
of any age, a remarkable person, far above his 
compeers and conlemporaries and could see 
ahead, straight into the future, he had to 
contend against many odds. His versatility 
was undisputed. His interest in affairs 
mundane and spiritual was unlimited. His 
encyclopaedic mind could grasp the problems, 
in their roots. He was mo-sliy a sclf.cducated 
man. He was initiated into Arabic and 
Persian as \isual, learnt Sanskrit at Benares 
and later English, Hebrew and Latin. He 
travelled a lot. He was in Tibet and was 
conversant with Lamaisin and Bmldhisin. His 
work with Higby at Rangpur whose Dewan 
he was, gave him an insight into the problems 
of land manageinenl, land tenures and revenue 
collection arul he became an authority on 
these subjects. He acted as an interpreter of 
tradition of law "bewasta” as they were 
called. Ifis petitions agauist Press RegulatioiLs 
and other matters, his cliampionship of the 
cause for the freedom of (he Press (He was 
once nominally convicted also along with 
Dwarkanath Tagore and others by the 
Supreme Court) his advocacy of European 
settlements in India because of his belief that 
by such contacts with the British, India would 
benefit socially, econoiiucally and culturally 
course which would seem out of court to 


many), his advocacy of free trade and aboli¬ 
tion of charter rights of the East India 
Company, his protest to Parliament against 
certain provisions of the Indian Jury system 
all show in broad relief Rammohun the 
liberal, who had drunk deep from the founts 
of Bacon, Voltaire and Volney, of Locke, 
Rousseau and Tom Paine and the protagonists 
of the American and French Revolutions. In 
addition he was versed in the lores of Upani- 
shads and the Vedanta, of the Koran and the 
Bible. His Tufhatul Muhawaliiddin (a gift to 
Monotheists) was a protest against siiperstilion 
and priestcraft. His Atmiya Sabha was 
notlii'jg less. The Precepts of Jesus and the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, his appeals to 
the Christian Public were not only nco- 
libcral humanistic institicLs borrowed from 
Euiopc but were attempts to find points of 
rapport to support a synthesis of faiths and 
social ideals with the ultimate object of find¬ 
ing a common ground for the meeting of the 
East and the West, the bridge of understand¬ 
ing which 'I’horeau and the Transceiiden- 
talists tried to bring about in a Joint Bible Ex 
-Oriente Lux. 

Mines in Raniganj Safer 

The Coal Field Tribune gives us the follow¬ 
ing information relating to accidents in coal 
mines in Ranigaiij coal fields of West Bengal. 

A provisional compilation of the number 
of accidents that took place in the Raniganj 
Coalfield and adjoining coal mining areas in 
1970 indicates that the number of 1970 
fatalities is about 37 per cent less than the 
previous year’s figure according to official 
sources. While during 1969, 68, persons lost 
their lives in coal mines in this area, the 
figure for 1970 was 43. The corresponding 
figure for 1968 was 64. One significant 
reason for this low incidence during 1970 was 
the providential absence of any disaster involv¬ 
ing a large number of lives. 
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Of the 43 lives lost in 1970, 22 were lost 
in accidents involving fall of roof or side 
(compared to 45 in 1969) and 9 on haulage 
below ground—same as the year before. 

Viewed in the background of the highly 
strained industrial relations that existed in 
mines during the year in this area, miliianl 
inter-union rivalries and growing indiscipline 
(including a more or less general disregard for 
safety instructions), these figures speak well 
of the safely status in these mines and arc an 
index cjf the sustained elfort that is being made 
in this field. 

The corresponding seriojis injury figures 
are 257 (provisional) fur 1970, 341 for 1969 
and 287 for 1968. 

Israeli Discovery for Cancer Detection 

We reproduce the following information 
from ^ews from Israel. 

Dr. Tal was boro in Jcrosalem and gradua¬ 
ted at the Hebrew University. She worked from 
1949 for several years at the Rockefeller 
Institute, and began to work on immunological 
response to cancer as long ago as 1952- From 
1955 onwards she has done research as a 
member of the staff of the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Centre, apart from working 
during sabbaticals in the Rockefeller Institute 
and the University of Tokyo. 

Considerable interest has been generated in 
medical and scientific circles abroad by the 
report of a new technique for the early 
diagnosis of cancer, which has been evolved 
by Dr. Chloe Tal, of the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Centre, a member of the 
Oncology Department headed by Professor 
Abraham Hochman. 

Dr. Tal found that a serologically distinct 
protein, which she calls T-globulin (Tumour- 
globulin) is present in the blood serum of 
cancer patients and pregnant women. When 
the test that she worked out is positive and 


T-globuUn is found to be present, it can be 
concluded that the person tested, if not 
pregnant, is suffering from cancer. Dr. Tal 
has discovered that the reason why pregnant 
women show the presence of T-g!obuHn in 
their serum is because the primitive cells of 
the placenta in pregnant women stimulate the 
production of T-globuHn in the same way as 
tumour cells do. 

Dr. Tal published the first report of her 
work in the “Israel Journal of Medical 
Sciences,” in the issue of Novcmber-December, 
1970. The “New York Times,” in an article 
by its Isr.'tel correspondent, Peter Grose, added 
comments l>y various medical scientists in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. All agreed that Dr. Tal’s 
new test could lx- of great importance in the 
early detection of cancer, as scientists have 
been searching for a universal, simple lest for 
50 years. 

All kinds of cancers 

The scientists suggested that ilie work would 
have to be considered in the light of various 
questions which would pobably arise in the 
future. Will the ic.st be confirmed whett It 
is applied to tliousands of people taken at 
random ? D«)cs it apply to all kinds of cancers ? 

In an inteiview. Dr. Tal answered the 
second question affirmatively. With regard 
10 the first question, the next stage of her work 
is to apply the test on a large-scale basis. 
Since she published the article in the “Israel 
Journal of Medical Sciencs,” she has discover¬ 
ed a way of simplifying her technique so that 
it should be easy to carry out the test in any 
laboratory. Professor Hochman has applied 
to the Israel Cancer Association, which contri¬ 
buted towards Dr. Tal’s research, as did 
Hadassah and the Hebrew University, to 
cooperate in large-scale testing. 

“I suspect that all people arc exposed all 
the time to cancerous cell mutations, but only 
a certain number gel cancer,” said Dr. Tal. 
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“This , I believe, is due to an immunological 
response. The test shows when this response 
is noi working satisfactorily, and T-globulin is 
found in tlie scrum.” 

The test is based on a technique evolved 
by Dr. Tal for the preparation of a T-gInbuliii 
enriched fraction from the pooled serum of 
cancer patients. This enrirhed T-globulin is 
then used for immunizing rabbits. Anii-T- 
globuliii scrum is thus produced. The 
diagnostic test procedure involves testing 
patienhs’ scrum against the an(i-'l‘-globuIin 
.scrum : if the test is positive aivd T-globuliti 
is present iii the scrum, a single isolated 
precipitio line is formed. When T-globulin 
is absent from the scrum and the lest is 
negative, no precipitate is formed. 

Enzymatic chonge 

The new test was used by Dr. Tal on scrum 
samples of 520 patients selected at random in 
the various departments of the Iladassah 
University Hospital. These samples were 
tested for T-globulin with the anii-scrnm : 
356 samples gave positive serological results 
and were subserpienily found to have been 


obtained from 350 verified eases of cancer, 
three cases of suspected but non-verified 
cancer, and three women during pregnancy. 
It is noteworthy that in 12 cases where the 
serological results were positive, these had not 
been diagnosed at the time that the blood 
samples were taken. Within one year, 
however, the diagnosis of cancer was con¬ 
firmed. 

Of the 164 eases negative serological 
results, 163 proved to be from patients with a 
wide variety of non-malignant conditions and 
from one patient witfi a non-malig!iant tumour 
of the breast. 

The Hadassah scientist believes that when a 
neoplastic mutation occurs in a cell, it also 
results, among other ch.ingcs, in an enzymatic 
change causing the production of a specific 
antigen in the cell membrane, which, in turn, 
stimulates the production of the serologically 
distinct T-globuliii as an antibody. It was 
found that all typos of cancer tested stimulate 
the production of T-globulin, probably as an 
antibody, regardless of age or sex. Dr. 'I'al 
suggests, as a possiiilc hypothesis, that the 
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r^globuHn has an immuno-supprcssive activity 
on injttal cancerous growth and that the cases 
of cancer which do however develop are an 
expression of immunological failure. The 
present findings lead to the consideration of 
possible treatment ba'cd on the boosting of 
immunological responses by using various 
types of adjuvants of BCG vaccine in cancer 
patients, who may be regarded as being 
sluggish in their immune responses, 

Tlie presence of the T-globulin in the 
patient’s scrum may also prove to be of impor¬ 
tant diagnostic value. ,• 

Democracies should be Partyless 

The Atheist of Vijaywada is of the <»pinion 
that ptiliticiil parties arc an obstruction to the 
natural growth of democracies; 

Democracy has been evolved as the best 
form of government in order to solve flu; 
problems of the people. In fact. <“vcry govern¬ 
ment belongs to the peojilc ina.sinucb as it 
depends for its revenues on the taxes wliirli 
people pay and for its authority on the 
cooperation which people give. If a consider¬ 
able section of people take to no-tax and non¬ 
cooperation any government is bound to 
collapse. Democracy forges another link 
between the people and government, besides 
taxes and cooperation. The new link is the 
Vote. A democratic government is formed by 
the representatives of the people who are 
elected by the votes which people cast. On 
account of the extra relation democracy ought 


to belong to the people more than the other 
forms of government. But, in practice, demo¬ 
cracy is not solving the problems of the people 
any better than monarchies or dictatorships. 
Evidently the reason is the party structure of 
democracy. Instead of belonging to the people 
a party-ridden democracy is belonging to a 
section of the people to which the ruling party 
belongs. The partisan character of modern 
democracies is rendering the government 
sectarian and partial in administration. So 
modern democracies arc failing to solve the 
problems of the people as a whole. On the 
ofher haiul, the party system is encouraging 
splits among the people in their associations 
and homes as well. Hence partylcssness is 
essential for the proper functioning of a demo¬ 
cracy. 

Political parties find no reference in any 
const'iuiion. They are exira-eonstitutional 
conveniions which have come in with the 
ostensible purpose of helping the polilieally 
ignorant masses of people in running their 
democratic institutions, Hut, as all middle 
men do political parties arc exploiting the 
political ignorance of the people and are pro¬ 
moting their own ambitions of power and faci¬ 
lity rather than serving the people. So politi¬ 
cal parlies have jiroved (o be a hindrance to 
democratic progress. 

Political parties rise and thiive on propa¬ 
ganda. They can be removed by propaganda 
too without the need of change in the Consi- 
tution. 
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Badruddin Tyabji: By A. G. Noorani, 
publislicd by the Miuisiry of Infonnatioii and 
Broa<!caslit»j^, Governincnl of India, in their 
Builders of .Modern India series. Db/cr I6V() 
pp 202 + XIV one pl.itc paper cover Price 
Rs 3'75. Badriuldin Tyabji was born on 
October 10, 1844 in a family of merchants. 
His father was a progressive person and sent 
his sons to England ff)r their oducallon. 
Badruddin !)CCHine an eminent barrister and 
jurist and took a leading part in the political 
life of the late nineteenth century. He presided 
over the third session of the Indian National 
Congress which w'as held in Matlras in Decem¬ 
ber 1887. 

The World Is My Family : Biography of 
Rev. Rainkrishna Shahn Modak, by 
Manoraiua R. M<»dak Published by Thacker 
& Co. Ltd. 18-20 Rampart Row, Bomb.ay-1 
Demy Oct pp 266-tX Ilhist. Cloth gilt, art 
jacket priee Us. 28'00. The Rl. Rev. R. S. 
Modak U. D. was well known for his activities 
fo nationalising the Christian Cliurch in India. 
He was Founder President of All India Fede¬ 
ration of National Churches, President Indian 
Christian Conference of Bombay, Member 
Bombay Legislative Council for seven years ; 
and was prominent in various other fields of 
work. He lived in New York for some years 
and carried on his work in connection with 
frcc^ the Christian churches in India from 
control. The writer, his wife, partici- 
iliwSUn work for 35 years and has thus 


been in a very good position to relate the life 
stoiy of her eminent husband. 

Patna District Gazetteer : By N. Kumar 
Bar-at-Law published hy Government of 
Bihar, Patna, 1970 Crown Q.rto 
pp 674^XVIII l-XXVIl!, plates, Maps, cloth 
gilt, illust jacket Price Rs. 15*00. The book 
gives many tables, statistics and general infor¬ 
mation relating to the District and its people. 
Certain historical facts also have been incorpo¬ 
rated in it. It is an official publication and is 
therefore a book of reference which w'ill be 
found useful by students, businessmen, profe¬ 
ssional persons, journalists and others who 
are interested in matters connected with tlie 
Patna District. 

Socio-Psychological Factors Influencing 
Industrial Entrepreneurship in Rural Areas, a 

case study in Tanuku Region of West 
Godavari, Andhra Pradesh, by V. R. Gaikwad 
and R. N. Tripathy published by the National 
Institute of Community Development, 
Hyderabad. Crown Qrto pp 136-i-X, 20 
Tables, Paper cover, price Rs. 6*00. A study 
of sociological and economic factors which 
led to the industrial development in West 
Godavari district, with special reference to the 
environs of Tanuku. 

Crop Loan System, a study in Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab by T. P. S. Chowdhari 
and J. N. Sharma. National Institute of 
Coiumunity Development, Hyderabad. Growa 
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Qrto pp lOl Cloth Bound, Art Jacket, Price 
Rs. 12*00. The financing of agricultural 
production is a very vital problem in India. 
\ study which gives a factual picture of such 
financing in predominantly agricultural areas 
will have high documentary value. The 
book will therefore be found useful by students 
and by persons interested in agricultural 
economics. 

Aslan Social Science Bibliography by N. K. 

Goil, Librarian Institute of Economic Growth, 
published by Vikas Publications, Delhi — 
Bombay—Bangalore. Royal Qrto. pp 490 + 
XXIV Cloth Art Jacket price Rs. 75*00. 
The author is a well qualified person and has 
carried out his work in a thorough and precise 
manner. The Bibliography covers the follow¬ 
ing branches of social sciences : 1) Social 

Science—Social Data. 2) Education and 
Communication. 3) Political Science. 
4) Economics. 5) Sociology, Social Anthro¬ 
pology and Social Psychology. 6) Dernogra- 
grapliy. A Very useful book for research 
workers. 

Regional Planning for Social Facilities An 

Examination of central place concepts and 
Their Application—A Case Study of Eastern 
Maharastra. Author Sudhlr Waumali publi¬ 
shed by National Institute of Community 
Development, Hyderabad—30E Royal Q,rto. 
Pp. 96+VIII Maps, Tables and charts, 
diagrammes etc. Cloth bound art jacket 
Price Rs. 12*00. The author was a Common¬ 
wealth Scholar at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, University 
of London. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Professor Michael Wise for the invaluable 
advice he gave to the author on various aspects 
of the research that he was carrying on. 

*‘Local GovemmeDt Institutions in Rural 
India.** 

Edited by R. N. Haldipur and V. R. K. 


Paramhamsa, published by the National Insti¬ 
tute of Community Development, Hyderabad- 
30, and printed by F. Wiesinger of Shakuntala 
Publishing House, Bombay,.52, at Examiner 
Press, Fort, Bombay-1 (price Rs. 30). 

This publication is a compilation of the 
proceedings of the Seminar on Panchayti Raj, 
held at the NICD, Hyderabad (from October 
13th to 16th. 1969), as also the background 
papers prepared by the Institute for the benefit 
of the participants. 

In his speech welcoming the Academicians 
Administrators policy-Makers, and Leaders of 
the Movement taking part in the Seminar, 
Sj. Haldipur, Dean of the National Institute 
of Community Development slated that the 
future of Indian Democracy as envisaged by 
Mahatma Gandhi “will depend upon our 
ability to translate the aspirations of an awake¬ 
ned peasantry into proper institutional norms, 
“because”, men learn administration fastest in 
countries where self-governing institutions are 
most wide-spread.” But although there are 
to-day 2,14,935 Panchayats, 3297 panchayat 
Samilis, and 253 Zilla pari.shads, all over 
India, we are still a very long way from evolv¬ 
ing adequate representation at local level 
throughout the country. 

The compiled papers of the participants 
analyse various causes for the decline in the 
development of Panchayali Raj. These can 
be briefly staietl as follows. 

1. The interference of Stale Government 
in panchayali matters. 

2. Insufficient financial assistance provi¬ 
ded by the Stale and Union Goveniment-s to 
these local Institutions. 

3. The lack of harmony in the relation¬ 
ship among the functionaries of these bodies. 

4. The revival of feuds and family rivalries 
in the rural areas as a result of the impact of 
of these Institutions, politically and cconomi- 
cally. 
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■ 5. Lack of proper control over the Emcr the ptatafc ,g^ 

tiwing of the Panchayti Raj institutions shofkld be iii the zhtllumUiDv that:'!*^ 

because at all levels these institutions being Raj institu^ons should be free from dte ii 

statutory bodies, (i. e. the Zilla board, the ence of political parties, that delegatioi 

Panchayti Saniiti level, and the Gram Pancha- powers should not be mistaken for decenira 
yat, ) there are consequent difficulties in mak- tion‘ and that the functions to be perfor: 
ing the higher bodies supervise the lower ones, at any level should be related to the resoo 
Most of the concentrated discussion deal commanded at that level, 

with the problems connected with levels of This collection of papers provides 
decentralisation of powers and functions of excellent background for students and admi 

Panchayati Raj, Mobilisation and Utilisation trators interested in the manifold probl 
of Resources, Administrative Organisation, connected with Local self-government. Ind 
training and orientation, Socio-Political they are of interest to all citizens of India 
implications of Panchayati Raj, Community upon the balanced development and functi 
development and Co operative movements ing of these institutions depend the prog 
under Local self-government, and of a vast section of the population in 
Bureaucracy and Elected Representation, country. 

Most of the participants were agreed in the L. Chatterji 
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Bangla Oesh vis a vis Pakistan 

Bengla Desh i. c. East Pakistan or East 
Bengal, has broken awa/ from the British 
created Dominion of Pakistan. The officials 
representing Pakistan in Delhi and Calcutta 
have in large numbers disclaimed loyalty to 
the military government of Pakistan. That 
government recently organised and held elec¬ 
tions in East and West Pakistan with a view to 
abolish the martial law regime and to establish 
a democratic government in those countries. 
The result of the elections was astounding. In 
East Pakistan, the Awami League party won 
195 seals oiit of 198 and in West Pakistan the 
strongest pro martial law party own 83 seats 
out of 144. That is, General Yahya Khan, 
the head of the despotic and autocratic martial 
law administration of Pakistan found that he 
had only 83 organised elected representatives 
to support him in a parliament of 342 
members. He concluded that with a parlia- 
Tdcnt largely opposed to the economic and 
political methods of exploitation and favouri¬ 
tism followed by the military clique ruling 
Pakistan ; he had to stop democratic growth 
in the country at any cost. He therefore 
pretutded. to hand over power to the leader 


of the Awami T.eague party and at a certain 
stage of their discussions, he, allegedly, got 
hold of Sheikh Mujibur Rchman, the chief 
organiser of the Awami League and whisked 
him off to W'est Pakistan under arrest, with a 
view to break the back of the democratic 
movement. The truth of this story however 
is not clearly known. But assuming that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rchman has been put under 
arrest ; by what right could Yahya Khan do 
this at a time when he was officially discussing 
the future politics of Pakistan with the Sheikh ? 
The “revolt” had not yet begun when this was 
done, so that the Awami League chief could 
not be charged with any defiance of any law 
of Pakistan for that. He had become the 
head of a political parly with absolute 
majority in Pakistan by virtue of elections held 
under order of the martial law administration 
and he was demanding that he should be made 
the head of a civil government by dissolution 
of the military government. Surely, that 
could not be called treason by Yahya Khan 
who ordered those elections and convened the 

conference in which he was discus.sing matters 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. 

If the leader of the Awami League has 
really been arrested, that would be a very good 
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reason for his followers to call for an all out 
6ght against Yahya Khan the self willed tyrant 
who could order flections and pretend to hand 
over power to a democratic government and 
then negate everything by a secret attack on 
the leader of the majority party. Yahya Khan 
simultaneously ordered attacks on all suppor- 
;iers of the Awami League which led to the 
massacre of hundreds of thousands of absolu¬ 
tely innocent men women and children. Yahya 
Khan’s henchmen also killed many hand 
picked intellectuals of East Bengal ; abducted 
and raped women and burnt down houses in 
a manner which was utterly inhuman and 
barbarous. The people of East Bengal are 
under no obligation to he loyal to a military 
junta ; for the Indian Independence Act of 
1947 created Pakistan as a Muslim State for 
granting fuller scope to the Mussalmans of 
India to realise their aspirations. Serving a 
brutal military despot cannot be described as 
muslim aspiration, nor can one call a military 
dictatorship a form of government of an 
Islamic type. So that tlie abolition of the 
democratic form of government in Pakistan 
and the abrogation of the constitution of the 
country by the military rulers were acts of trea¬ 
son against the Muslim Nation of Pakistan in 
sofara.s the military usurpers of political power 
overthrew the governmen.t established by law 
in Pakistan. That these people had been 
allowed to tyrannise the people of Pakistan 
for more than 12 years does not make their 

4 

treachery less traitorous. Ayub Khan, Yahya 

Khan and their associates should be brought 

to trial for treason. Yahya Khan is further 

guilty of genocide and many other crimes 

against humanity. He began his unprovoked 

attack on the people of East Pakistan, for no 

reason other than for his criminal desire to 
« 

'li^roy the Awami League and its supporters. 

Awami League had just won a spectacu- 
Bfltv^ptory in the elections that Yahya Khan 


had ordered to be held. Yahya Khan 
declared It an unlawful assembly because it 
defeated his su|^orters utterly and that left 
no doubts in anybody’s mind that the people 
of East Pakistan did not want the martial law 
administration to continue for another day. 
Yahya Khan therefore first admitted that 
military autocracy should be terminated by 
ordering the elections. He thereafter changed 
hLs mind and attempted to continue his 
despotic rule over Pakistan by his attacks on 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and his followers. 
Yahya Khan started a civil war in Pakistan by 
his foolish, barbarous and inhuman conduct. 
Civilised humanity should lose no time in 
declaring him guilty of a base and wanton 
crime against the people of his country and 
put a stop to hU barbarous activities by 

organising concerted international action 
against his marauding. 

The nations of the world should not 

tolerate the existence of a regime in any 
country in which the live s of the people, the 
honour of ithc women and the security of 
civilised institutions are not gnaranteed by the 
administraton. In Pakistan the administrators 
not only donot guaranice any of the above 
things or any human rights of the people ; 
but they instruct their soldiers to shoot down 
unarmed men, women and children ; loot and 
burn down houses belonging to the civil 
population and to dishonour and abduct 
defenceless women. These things are unbe¬ 
lievable ; but they are true nevertheless. An 
entire country with a population of 75 million 
is to-day in shambles with more than two 
million persoiu killed, injured, dishonoured, 
kidnapped, deprived of alt possessions and 
reduced to utter destitution due to the crisMfliitt 
lenacy of a bunch of sadistic mainacs wtkO 
have acquired political control of West and 
East Pakistan by coujm d'etats. Britain. 
America. Russia and China havC' backed these 
base cowards in the past These mm 
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now began to play a brutal game with the 
daatiniei of the five racet that inhabit Pakistan. 
The powers are still hoping for the best and 
saying nothing to Pakistan. Not that they do 
not know that the disease is beyond cure. 

The Guardian weekly of Britain has beftn 
exposing the Pakistan affair ever since Yahya 
Khan suddenly began his assault on East 
Bengal and its 98% majority political party, 
the A warn! League. In their 17th April 
number the weekly said editorially. “Pakistan 
is a nation in hock to the World Bank and to 
the aid-givers of the world: they are already 
turning away, gorged on brutality. Pakistani 
defence policy (and the whole existence of the 
generals) rests on confrontation with India 
over Kashmir. Pakistan alleges that India 
holds the Pakistani-loving Kashmiris in check 
by steely repression. It is the most ludicrous 
case now, as the junta of Islamabad openly 
exercises just such repression on 75 million 
bonafide Pakistanis. The United Nations will 
surely collapse in bitter laughter if Kashmir 
comes up again. The issue is as dead as the 

students of Dacca University.The Bangla 

Desh affair...arose simply when a well conduc¬ 
ted, peaceful election produced a result the 
army could not stand. Sheikh Mujib himself 
has not in any certain sense declared Bengali 
independence. He was not asking essentially 
for more than the programme he legally fought 

and won the election on.This is not a 

Sino-Soviet slanging match about Marxist 
technicalities. It is, at root, a simple matter, 
of freedom, of morality and of humanity.” 

Another important British journal, the 
wedcly “New Statesman”, summed up the 
civil war situation in East Bengal in a very 
clear cut manner. It said, “If bl6od is the 
price of a pcofdc's right to independence 
Bangla Desh has overpaid. Of all the recent 
^^Higglea to bring down governments and 
change; frontiers hi the name of national 



freedom the war in East Bengal may prove thk - 
bloodiest and briefest. On this level alotte, , 
the East Pakistanis have achieved a record dF 
suffering. But even if their movement U 
destroyed within a few days or weeks, it may 
only be a temporary defeat in a war of libera¬ 
tion which .will eventually be recognised as 
just. In ail such cases, establishment opinion 
is heavily weighted in favour of the status quo. 
The chances of any world power declarii^ , 
support for Bangla Desh arc minimal. The 
Bengali’s case for statehood may be hard to 
refute , but it is inconvenient to everyone else. 
And yet, by an unusual combination of circum¬ 
stances, Bangla Desh has managed to obey 
all the rules. So this may be the moment 
to consider what we, and other countries, 
mean by those splendid words which recur 
like a chorus in the United Nations charter; 
‘the right to self-determination of peoples ; 
objectively or subjectively, in Chinese or 
English, in capitalist or socialist jargon, it is 
hard to fault the East Bengalis, or justify their 
abandonment by all the major powers.” 

Pakistan was artificially created “from 
above for reasons of pilitical expediency”; 
rather to satisfy the religious fanaticism of 
persons who gave scant consideration to things 
like human rights or humane outlook. These 
people behaved in a rapacious and barbarous 
manner in the forties to force the establishment 
of Pakistan. Their de86endents kept alive the 
spirit of self-seeking in their hearts to a degree 
which made it impossible for Pakistan to deve¬ 
lop into an integrated nation in which the 
people respected each others rights and privi¬ 
leges of citizenship. In Pakistan it had been 
customary for the Muslims to terrorise and 
exploit the non-Muslims. The various tribes 
and castes did not hesitate to further their ends 
at each other’s cost. The strong exploited the 
week and defenceless according to the principle 
of might-is right. The West Pakistanis there- 
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fore thought that their more numerous 
presence in Pakistan’s Army, Navy and Air 
' Force entitled them to treat thc«peacc loving 
people of East Bengal with disdain and con¬ 
tempt. Also to exploit them freely. The 
result has been this civil war which will 
probably destroy Pakistan. 

Pakistan was created by the British in the 
hope that the Muslim mercenaries of the 
Punjab, the tribal territories where the Pathans 
live and Baluchistan would for ever assist and 
aid the British in their scheming in Asian 
countries. But unfortunately for them the 
Pakistanis found an ally in the Chinese who 
were openly and actively anti-Indian and were 
therefore the soul mates of the Pakistanis in 
that respect. Pakistan also developed friend¬ 
ship with Russl.i and America. Britain there¬ 
fore no longer remained as attractive to the 
Pakistanis as one would expect ; though the 
Pakistanis have migrated to Britain in very 
large numbers and the British too have 
economic connections of importance with 
Pakistan. These business relations centre in 
East Bengal where the British have a major 
interest in Jute and I'ca. The civil war there¬ 
fore has harmed the British more than any 
other foreign country. The Russians, the 
Americans and the Chinese have reasons to 
appease West Pakistani military men. But 
they will find it hard to do so where the 
Pakistanis are committing atrocities in a 
manner which is alienating world opinion 
against them. The British have created 
Pakistan and a sccti<jn of the British people 
now wish to dissociate and break with that 
country. British businessmen also do not find 
it good policy to watch the destruction of 
Bangla Oesh. 

International Complications Caused 
by Pak Civil War 

Pakistan, that is the official martial law 
idministration of that state, would like to be 


internationally recognised as the sole arbiter of 
the destinies of the Pakistani people and as the 
only statutory body which rightfully acts in 
their behalf. But much to the regret of the 
outside world the majority of the people of 
Pakistan have been declared rebels or members 
of an unlawful assembly by this official body 
and the Pakistan army is at present engaged in 
mass killing and punitive action of doubtful 
legality against almost anybody who lives in 
East Pakistan. Hundreds of thousands of East 
Pakistan people have been killed, injured, 
dishonoured and rendered destitute by the 
inhuman atrocities committed by the soldiers 
of the* martial law administration of Pakistan 
and about half u million East Bengali men, 
women and children have fled over the border 
and taken shelter in Indian territory. Just 
before all this happened the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment had organised and held popular elections 
in Pakistan with a view to terminate military 
rule and to establish a democratic and consti¬ 
tutional form of Government. The results of 
these elections showed that the voters of East 
Bengal outnumbered the supporters of the 
martial law administration by about 75 : 25 
and that of the East Pakistan voters 98% were 
against the martial law administrators. Yahya 
Khan the martial law President of Pakistan, 
finding that democracy would see him out 
as well as all his crime ridden co-workers, 
precipitated a breakdown in the talks he was 
holding with Sheikh Mujibur Rchman, the 
head of the victorious Awami League, and 
declared the Sheikh guilty of treason and the 
League an unlawful assembly. In Yahya 
Khan’s dictionary treason and unlawful 
apparently had special meanings which helped 
this lawless criminal to attach these words; 

to anybody or any thing that stood in the way j 
of his dictatorial wilfulness. 

Yahya Khan is alleged to have arranged 
the capture of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman while 
he was discussing the officially proposed tth** 
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minttion of thr martial law administration at 
a conference which Yahya Khan had called 
officially as President of Pakistan. This act of 
perfidy as well as the attacks launched by 
Yahya Khan’s soldiers on the population of 
Dacca, led to the declaration of independence 
by Bangla Desh, as Sheikh Mujibur Rchman 
named Bast Pakistan. The Awami League 
soon got the East Pakistan Police and the 
Bengali soldiers of the East Pakistan Rifles to 
side with them and these lightly armed men 
together with Awami Lc.igue volunteers who 
carried rods, choppers, muzzle loaders, spears 
and daggers, put up a stiflT resistance to the 
conventionally armed regiments of Pakistan. 
Many towns, air fields and railway junctions 
hat^e changed hands more than once during 
the first four weeks of the civil war. The fact 
that the Pakistan army is mainly in occupation 
of certain towns only and that the Mukti Fouz 
or army of liberation controls vast tracts of the 
countryside everywhere, proves that these 
freedom fighters are not less than one hundred 
thousand in number and that they arc carry¬ 
ing on gucrrilia warfare quite competently and 
not without some semblance of success in 
many places. It would also suggest tliat the 
Pakistan army would not be likely to gain 
control of East Bengal easily and soo?i. The 
nations of the world, therefore are faced with 
a situation in which they have to choose be¬ 
tween highly contradictory aUernativc.s rela¬ 
ting to the affairs of a country in which the 
population Is divided in its loyalties in the 
ratio 45 ; 75 and many of the people of both 
groups claim rights, assistance, protection etc. 
etc. from other nations and also request these 
third parties not to do this or that to help or 
assist members of one or other of the contest¬ 
ing groups. Where Pakistan, for instance is 
faced with officials disowning loyalty to the 
martial law administratioA, protests are being 
lodged with other countries ndt to counte- 


nance such acts of defection ; but when thr^v;^ 
hundred thousand people run away from 
onslaughts of the Pakistan army and enter 
Indian territory seeking refuge, the martial law ' :. 
administration can neither stop this exodu»:’':t^ 
nor force these people to declare that they arc.’,’'*'’ 
loyal subjects of Pakistan and not of Bangla 
Desh. The Pakistan army is firmly entrenched 
ill many places of East Bengal but that doiey 
not prove that their opponents have been 
decisively vanquished. The anti-martial law 
regime freedom fighters are everywhere in 
East Bengal and, it appears that they will gain 
in strength as time passes. 

Bengali Muslims of Pakistan can be found ', 
in almost all countries of the world. Among . 
tlicin are common people working as sailors, 
factory hands, cooks, waiters, shop keepers etc.', 
in large numbers. There are also many 
Bengali Easi Pakistani Muslim and Hindu 
doctors, teachers, technicians, musicians and' 
others who are educated and trained experts in . 
different lines of work. There are Bengali 
Muslims in India too who naturally have' 
family lies with the East Bengal Muslims. 
Bengali non-Muslims of India and Pakistan 
would number 60 million or more and they 
are intellectually progressive and fairly advan¬ 
ced in many fields of work. The Bengalis in 
East Pakistan have l>cen butchered and 
brutally oppre.sscd by the Yahya Khan regime 
and they arc not taking it lying down. The 
word has gone round all over the world that 
the West Pakistan army har committed terrible 
atrocities on the Bengalis of East Pakistan and 
that the Bengalis have renounced their loyalty 
to Pakistan and formed a new state which they 
call Bangla Desh. Foreign journalists, states¬ 
men, scientists and other important persons 
are being approached by the Bengalis to tell 
the world about West Pakistani crimes against 
humanity. And many of them are giving 
publicity to the mass killing that the Pakistan 
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i ahny has indulged in. They arc also telling 

.the world how (he Pakistanis have killed 

foreign priests, nuns, nurses, students and well- 

Itnown intellectuals. They have also told the 

gruesome talcs of abducting 400 girls from a 

' ladies’ hostel, of shooting 300 school children 

is; and of the burning down of workers’ dwelling 
V' 

in the poorer quarters of Dacca where the 
^^vorkers were shot down if they tried to escape 
or were pushed back into the flames to be 
burnt alive. 

Many East Pakistanis are seeking asylum in 
foreign countries and declaring that they are 
subjects of Bangla Desh. In Calcutta the 
Deputy High Commistioncr of Pakistan pulled 
down the flag of Pakistan and hoisted that of 
Bangla Desh. Seventy members of his staff 
'disowned their connection with Pakistan. In 
Delhi some members of the Pakistan High 
Commission Office sought asylum in India 
with a view to join the newly created state of 
'Bangla Desh. There are Bengalis in other 
countries too who will give up allegiance to 
Pakistan and join Bangia Desh. According to 
a press reports the Pakistani consulate in New 
York switched over to Bangla Desh some days 
ago. Over one hundred foreigners, who had 
been in Dacca and Chittagong during the 
earlier days of the genocidal attacks of the 
, people of Eas^Bengal, testified to the horrors 
of this terrifying episode as eye witnesses. 

' Foreigners of undoubted position arc now 


coming over to carry out on the spot 
enquiries. A fuller exp(»sure of Yahya Khan’s 
V crime against humanity will soon come before 
civilised world. The nations of the world 
have to face the question of the dissolu- 
^'tion of Pakistan by acceptance of Bangla Desh 
'J'M a newly created .state. The question of 

f^Yahya Khan’s trial as a criminal too will have 
^'to be faced. 

Weeks of an Unequal Fight 

The war of liberation of Bangla Desh has 
jlko^eomplcted its fifth week of merciless kill¬ 


ing of men, women and children ; shoOtllig 
down of hand picked intellectuals ; burning of 
villages, industrial installations and the 
destruction of cultivation by the soldiers of 
Yabya Khan on the one hand, and the death 
defying band of freedom loving patriots of 
Bangla Desh resisting those beasts of prey on 
the other hand. This war has proved to be 
an amazing example of two thoroughly 
unequal sides battling relentlessly in the hope 
of gaining an upper hand, in a manner which 
has no comparison in miltiary history. The 
army, navy and air force of Pakistan arc well 
organised, equipped with modern arms, trans¬ 
port and supplies and arc perfectly trained to 
fight any type of enemy on any terrain. The 
forces that the freedom fighters can command 
are mostly civilian volunteers who are un¬ 
armed or have an assortment of arms which 
they have secured from many sources. These 
volunteers are supported by some armed 
poUeemen and deserters from the regular army 
of Pakistan who being Bengalis have disowned 

loyalty to the “Islamic Republic”. The 
Bangla Desh freedom fighters are therefore not 

an army in any sense of the term. There arc 
men and women in it who are armed with 
swords, spears, choppers, sticks and primitive 
fire arms. There arc small bands of better 
trained persons here and there who have 
limited supplies of modern weapons. Some 
have a few pieces of artillery, anti aircraft and 
machine guns. One might say that out of 
every thousand freedom fighters about two 
hundred have weapons of a conventional type. 
The others arc armed anyhow and their best 
military assets arc their undoubted spirit, 
unhesitating readiness to make the supreme 
sacrifice and intimate association with the 
people of the country and the land they are 
trying to wrest from the army of invasion 
which comprises four divisions .of troops 

supported by numerous fighter bombtVS) well 
armed naval craft and heavy artillery, ... 
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in. the circumstances the freedom fighters 
have iittle or no chance of defeating the 
Pakistan army in open battle, \and that army 
can more or less advance and occupy any 
town or objective it wants to capture at any 
time. They are in full occupation of Dacca, 
the capita] city of East Pakistan and they are 
fairly well entrenched in Chittagong, Comilla 
and some other towns. Mymensingh, Sylhet, 
Khulna, Rajshahi, Kusthea, Jessore and Pabna 
are battle fields where the Pakistan army can 
stay in defended positions and make sorties 
with the pur|jose of killing defenceless people. 
They, apparently, cannot come lo grip with 
the Mukti Foui or army of liberation, 
which moves into the hinterland when 

the Pakistan army advances and comes 

forward to carry on guerrilla warfare 

against the Pakistanis as they retire back to 
their defended positions. The Pakistan army 
therefore is divided into ten or fifteen groups 
which arc separated by long stretches of diffi¬ 
cult roads, rivers and slaushy land. The army 
can and does advance quite often along the 
better roads but they meet with stiff opposi¬ 
tion in places and are held up or made to 
retreat at times. Thus the Pakistan army 
occupies the towns in most parts of the 

country but they donot occupy the villages 
mostly. There are perhaps thirty thousand 
villages in East Bengal and only about 1800 
miles of metalled roads. There are about 
17Q0 miles of railways which donot link up the 
villages either. West Pakistan has more than 
5000 miles of railways and 21000 miles of good 
roadk. This shows why the East Bengali’s 
timught that the government of Pakistan was 
an organisation for the exploitation of East 
Bengal in order to enrich and develop West 
Palastan. 

The villages of East Bengal are far flung 
and,, about ninety, percent of the villages are 
unapproaohabie by. the heavily armed 
Pai^tra soldiers. They would net dare shed 
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their heavy armour in order to reach 
villages ; for, then they would be fighting 
equals in armour with the Mukti Fouz whkh ; 
will mean annihilation for them. The' 
Pakistan army therefore will have to staying' 
their defended urban portions and will use 
aerial strafing and naval shelling as puakive-^i 
methods of attack on the villages. Aerial 
attacks on 10000 villages will require eRdleM-^ 
aerial sorties costing hundreds of crores ol’ 
rupees ; but that will merely destroy some huts 
and kill a few thousand villagers. The annual 
growth rate of population of East Bengal being : 
about a mrllion. this method of killing off the' 
Bengalis and to settle West Pakistanis in their 
place in East Bengal is wishful thinking and ' 
nothing more. And when the rains start fully 
and well the Pakistan army \vill have to “stay 
indoor”, so to speak and their supplies will , 
have to he entirely secured by freight planes. 
This will be difficult, uncertain and costly. If ' 
by chance Bangla Desh can get hold of enough 
anti-aircraft guns the process will increasingly 
cause loss of planes and pilots too. The 
leaders of the liberation army have by now 
understood that they must procure proper 
weapons to dislodge the Pakistan soldiers from' 
their various conccnlralions. The most 
important weapons required for this purpose 
would be anti-aircraft guns, heavy machine 
guns, field guns, ground to air missiles, 
rockets, heavy mortars and anti-tank guns. They 
have sympathisers and they have supporters 
abroad who must be trying to get these arms 
for them. Tlic liberation army men have 
already brought down half-a-duzen Pakistani 
fighters. They have also used machine and 
field guns against the Pakistanis at places. So, 
it is believed that they are obtaining arms 
from out side. This (low of arms will increase 
and the army of Pakistan will find it progre>- 
ssively more difficult to overcome the forces 
of Bangla Desh. 
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, -J ► ♦v,;. fnll .calc civil as far as possible ; and anti-Indian propA^ 

There is anothcrs.de to th>s ra l^ „anda was considered to be an easy way of 

, war which should be duly ^ this. India has conspired with the 

;:orit» great importance as a dec d. g p^i 3 tan. India 

Jt is the expenditure aspect of, • tt, the Awami League. In^an 

^Pakistan is spending more than ^ ^ are fighting along side of Awaoii 

League men. And SO on and so forth! 
increase. Pakistan's revenues were realise Pajtijtan the propaganda 

i-iargely from East Bengal. The loss of revenue r^ashing the 

. due to the civil war must be very substantia . atrocities. Numerous foreigners had 

ThU makes the financial position of mass killing of students and 

more critical than would be caused by lUc University, the shooting 

military wpendiurre by of priests, nuns, nurses, old women and 

central and provine,al ,1,1. ,he abduerion of hundreds of girl 

atotalofahoutlOOOcrores Ont of d. s t y y gg children, 

,pe„dover 525 eroreson ev.i a rm.n.ra.ton s.udcrus^^ 

and 75 crorcs or debt scr .. Khan had pul the Nazis in the shadow by his 

expenses come to 250 croroe. n i .cse t deeds. Yahya Khan ordered the killing 

jnecsif there .a loss of revenue of abou tif hi co-religionists whose only 

300 crores and an increase in military exp winning a majority al elections ^ 

,.moununato 300 erores. the position would ^^der of Yahya , 

.hout 700 crorcs and expenses Pakistan civil war will go down in hislo^ 

be revenues about /wcroi. i anainst humanity. Professors, 

about 1300 crores. Foreign nations u doctors, poets, lilerarymen. leachei-s, lawyers 

not be eager to lend large sums of money to members of the intelligentsia were 

th'it showed signs of breaking up. picked out and placed before firing squads for 

a country that showed sign s Lcution. Their offence was they were 

The chances therefore ol Pakista g S Bengalis School boys were lined up in 

bankrupt should be considered to be more ,hnt 

than -I mere possibility. In any case if carried away by the soldiers of J" 

than a n \ ^ civil ^ar very large numbers. Rape and arson were rampant 

Pakistan cannot terminate jinancial and millions suffered death and dishonour, 

soon, there will he iiisurmounta Yahya Khan’s attempt to involve India in 

difficulties to face. The Mukti Fouz on the he is reckless 

I_ U 1 1 no rreat expenses to meet and unwise; for Pakistan cannot expect to wi 

other hand has no great expem It^any war with India. Pakistan may hope 

has financial resources about Y ,o get China’s active assistance in case of such 

is known. One does not however think that ^ ^ijj probably not 

financial difficulties will stand in the way of assistance with soldiers to 

■ Indian propaganda latterly with a view ^y occupying some pajta 

‘f divert public attention from the facts of the . Bengal that would be entirely the fwlt of 
•„ Fast Bengal The gruesome acts Pakistan. The creation of Pakistan was an 

s-~ X ».■—" “I 

carried out by the Pakistani soldiers under unprincipled home and foreign 

order of general Yahya Khan and the sadistic relations. Itt end may hideous and gory.a* 
o«i« they mdulgcd in had ta be blacked out befit the character ot if leader.. .. 
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ACT NOVA/ 

«Or«rC.-- 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The naiitm is novv committed to the cause 
of the revolutionaries of Bangla Dcsli who at e 
laying down (heir Jives in laJihs for the cause 
of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity the 
values enshrined in the Constitution of India. 
The Pakistani Imnlcs have said gtnnl bye to 
all norms of warfare or civilized condiift 
and have resorted to the most luntal. 
the most barbarous methods to coerce 
the fvcedoin-loviug people of Bungl.i Dosh into 
submission. If the Pakist.mis. armed with 
Soviet, British and Aincrican arms, have 
nevertheless failed to achieve their objective, 
it only shows the great ilctcrmination of the 
people-men, women and children - of Bangla 
Desh to regain their freedom. It would be 
a great rrinie to watch silently the m.issaere of 
the intioeents when it lies within the i-a|>aljijity 
<)f this country to render clfcciive assistance to 
the freedom fighters. 

The next logical step after tlic resolution of 
Parliament which has given vent to the feel¬ 
ings of the nation is to grant recognition K* 
the Bangla Desh G<»\'crmucm and oiler it all 
assistaticc. Inlcrnation.tl Jaw does not prohi¬ 
bit civil war and rather imposes a duty on 
other slates to recognize the state of larllige- 
rcncy when a civil war breaks i>ut. Oppt.u- 
heim says in his Treatise, on /nternoi/ono/ low, 
“Whenever a Stale lacking the legal qualifica¬ 
tion to make war nevertheless actually makes 
war, it is a belligerent, the contention is real 
war, and all the rules of International Law 
respecting warfare apply to it. 'riicrcforc, an 
armed contention between suzerain and vassal, 
or between a Federal Stale and one or more 
of its members, is war in the technical sense 
of the term according to the Law of Nations. 
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“I'he distinction l>etween leg.il qualifica¬ 
tion and actual power to make war explains 
the fact that iiisurgems may become belligerent 
power through recognition. 'The principles 
governing reeogniiiim of belligerency are 
essentially the saute .as those r<;lating to the 
recognition of Slates an<l (lovcrninents. 
Certain comUlions of fact, not stigmatised as 
nnlawfnl by Inletn.itionai Law—the l.aw of 
Nations does not trc.al civil war as illegal — 
cieaic for other States the right and (he duty 
to grant rocoguilion of belligerency. These 
condiiioiis nf fact arc; (he existence of a civil 
war accompanied by a state of general 
hostilities ; occupation ami a measure of 
oftlerly administration of a substantial part 
of national t<'r«'ili>iy by tile Insurgents ; 
obscrv'ancc of the riili-s ol w.trlarc tin the pait 
of the insurgent forces acting under a respon¬ 
sible atttlioriiy ; the jjratlical tieecssity for 
third States to deliiic their altitude to the 
ei\il vvaT’- (InltiDOtioool Low, Se\ctuli Edition 
edited Iiy II. l.auleipaclit, London 1952 

p. 249j. Till' author g«*eN liirther anil says 
lliat “refns.d to reeogni/e belligerent states 
nolwiihsianding these conditions must be 
deemed contrary to sotind prineiple and 

pi’ceedent’’. (Jbid p. 250) 

t)ppeiiheim places the greatest eiiqihasi.s on 
the practical necessity for other states to define 
their attitude to the civil war. Tlir necessity 
for Imlia to do so has already led Parliament 
to announce the nation’s solidarity with the 
cause of Baiigla Desh. The other eoiuJitions 
arc .self-evident. No one can deny ili.it a 
civil war is raging in Uangla DcsJi ; no one 
can again deny th.u the insurgents duiiiinalc 
over a large part of the territory of Bangla 
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Dcsh. The Pakislani authorities, despite 
overwhelming superiority in armaments, planes 
and sliips, wore pushed out of the capital city 
D area and were so dein«)r.di/ed that they 
could not even run the Dacca Radio station. 
The iii'iurgcnts are certainly observing all the 
rules of war in face of the provocative acts 
of tlie Pakistani armed gangs operating in the 
name of a .Slate and shooting down men, 
wonn-n, children, teachers, students atnl des¬ 
troying everything in sight including the 
magnihceiii L'niversit)’ of Dacca. An)’oiic 
conversant with the principlc.s of international 

law can s<‘«’ how llagranlly the Pakislani 
armies are violating the rules C)r war. 
Oppetihcini \viil«:s, "It happens occasionally 
during war that, on the approacli of the 
enemy, a bclligcicnt calls the whole population 
of the country to arms, and thus makes them 
a part, althongli a more or less irregular pari, 
of his armed forecs. Proviilcd they receive 
some organization, :iiul ctniiply with the laws 
and usages of war, the comliaianls who lake 
part in such a levy cn masse organised by the 
Slate enjoy tlie privileges due to members of 
armed forces. Or, again, a levy Cii masse 
may take place spoiit.nieonsly without organi¬ 
sation by a belligerent. The tjucstion then 
arises whether or not those who take part in 
such Icvie.s cn masse belong to the armed 
forces of the belligerents, and therefore enjoy 
the privileges dm; to members of such forces. 
Article 2 of ific Hague Regulations stipulates 
that die population of a territory not yet 
occupied who, on t/ie enemy’s approach, spon¬ 
taneously take up arms to resist the invading 
enemy, without having time to organise them¬ 
selves under responsihle commanders and to 
procure fixed distinctive emblems recognisable 
distance, shall nevertheless enjoy the 
privileges due to armed forces provided that 
they carry arms openly and act otherwise in 
Qttjiformity with the laws and usages of war”. 


(p. 257-58) The Government of Bangla Desh 
has called the people to arms and the people 
arc openly fighting the forces of Pakistan. 
The forecs of Bangla Dcsh thus have a 
distinct status in law and deserves recognition 
as such. 

The atrocities committed by the Pakistani 
army on the jropulation of East Bengal who 
have risen in arms against Pakistan are 
lireachcs of law for which Pakistan deserves 
to he condemned under iniernalional law. 
The Government of India ought to draw 
attention to this violation of the laws of ivar 
by the Pakisi.-ini inva<lers in Bangla Desh. 

Intervention on grounds of hunuinity is 
not wholly unknown in iniernalional law. 
Fenwick writes, ‘Numerous iritcrvcnlioiis look 
place during the nineteenth century upon 
wliat were called in a broad way "grounds 
of humanity,” 'I’lie Ottoman Empire, seeking 
to retain its hold over its rebellious vassal 
states and subjects, resorted to methods of 
suppression which shocked the conscitmee of 
Europe, In 1827 the Great powers jointly 
intervened to secure the independence of 
Greece, and the battle of Navariiio may fairly 
be looked upon as use of force by the 
community of nations, acting through the 
intervening powers, in the interest of law and 
jtslice. In spite of the admission of the 
Ottoman Empire to participate in the public 
law and concert of Europe in 1856, interven¬ 
tions again look place in 1860 to protect the 
Christians of Mount Lebanon, in 1878 to 
secure the deliverance of the Balkan states, 
and in 1891-96 following massacres in 
Armenia and in Crete. Jurists discussed at 
length the possible technical grounds in 
justification of these interventions, since 
they constituted an interference in the 
domestic government of the misbehaving state 
and a violation of its right of independence. 
The international community had not as yet 
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developed any machinery for the assertion of 
its higher right to maintain law and order. 
But while diiferiug as to the technical grounds 
of iptervention, jurists found no dilTiculty in 
responding to the higher appeal of a common 
humanity, and in conceding to a slate the 
same right to protect the moral feelings of its 
people, shocked by the accounts of the 
massacres of their coreligionists, that it had to 
protect their material interests.” (Charles 
G. I'cnwick International Law, Bombay, 1967 
pp 287-288) 'I'he Govcrnincnl of India in 
sponsoring the resohilion in Parliament has 
already iickiiowlcdgecl the fact that there is a 
violation of human riglits in Bangla Desh. 
Tfie bigical course for the Government of 
India is thus to give full recognition to the 
Government of Bangla D«;sb and render it all 
assistance moral, material and Imman. 
Without a clear guidance from the Govern- 
nicnl of India the Slate Govcrninciits and the 
non-olHcial organizations cannot move. 


The commendable action of the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment—of the Bihar Cabinet, Bihar l..cgislativc 
Assembly under the able guidance of the chief 
Minister Mr Karpoori Thakur and the 
Governor Mr Deb Kanta Barooah carries 
forward the glorious tradition Bihar has set 
in the cause of national freedom. But under 
our Constitution the scope of initiative that 
the Stale (ioverntnenl and the non-oflicial 
organization can take in matters touching 
inlcrnalicnial relations is strictly limited. 
Therefore the hesitation in New Delhi has 
hamstrung the help that the people of Bangla 
Desh corihl gel from the noii-oflicial, non- 
Military channels fr<nn India. Such a policy 
is hardly in keeping with llic will of the 
people as rcllcctcd in the resolution of 
Parliament. We hope the Government of 
India would soon overcome its diflidcncc and 
see ilic reality of the situti»>n and take the 
necessary steps to give eilect to llie resolution 
adopted by Pailiamcnt. 1.4.71. 



DINABANDHU C. F. ANDREWS 

J. L. DAS 


Indians of all ‘.liados of opinion and of all 
ranks .sliimli! uraiffuHy rcini'iijijn C'll.lt•Ie^ 
I’rcrr Andn ws, ono of ihe* forciinol forcii’ii 
friends of Ihf «*onntiy, on tlic occasion of hi^ 
hiitii (cntcnaiy. Clliatlcs, scond child oi 
John I’.duiu and Mary (lliailoiic Amlrcws, 
was 1)010 on I'chrn.iiy 12, 1871 .n Carlisle, 
Wo lo.irn from his laiiKnis book, Wh.U I ()w<- 
to Cilirist, lhn( he was an introvert ns a boy. 
His physical weakness often preven'cd him 
fioin pariicipatinu; in r'jbnst exercises. <ind he 
devoted inosi ofliis lime to lh«;)ii{'htfid pursuits, 
i’fotn his father, who was a Minister in the 
lrvin!>Hie (Inirch. he le.irni to j>racti.se Oirisi’s 
reli'.',ion of love with I'lcal siiucrity and 
assidni(\ oven at that early age. After a 

Inilliani t..irrrr at i’onibroke College, 

Cainlniil^e rniver.sity, C. V. Andrews true to 
his I,,lime and ijirliiuiiojis, wt»rked among 
the poor industrial workers .iiul shim-dvvcllers 
in his own tountry. Tlien he came out to 
India as a im-inber of the C.imhridge Mis.sion 
and loinetl tin- lea« hing st,iffof St. Ste|)hcn’s 
College, IJelhi. 

1 hat w.as ill the year 1904. l'’rorn I'rineipal 
Stisjiil j<.iiiira, who exercised great inllutMiec 
on him, Andrews first < amt to have auihenlic 
accounts ol the dire poverty and wretched 
condition of the \ast masse.s of the Indian 
people. Furllier, as his biographer 
Miss Marjorie Sykes ohserves, “Kudra opened 
his eyes to the trutii o( whit;h he had been 
unaware, such as the Biitish administration’s 
.sliare in the impcjvcrijhinent of tin- pcarple”. 
Thi.s revelation coupled witit whal In- Idrn.sclf 
saw grcMtly pained the heart of tiic CHuisiian 
missionary he resolved to strive his titinost 
for eradica^g the malaise. In fact, since 


then till Ids death in 1940, i.e. for more that 
three dee.ides and a half he completely 

idcmilled liimself with the cause of India anc 
her people. 

Amlrc’Ws lirsi met Rabimlranath 'I'agorc 
ill 1912 in I’.nuland at artist Rothenslein’t 
Inmse, when: the Iiish poet Yea's recited 
some poems of Oiianjali in English (rainialion. 
The elfcet, in the words of Andrews himself 
vsas that in th<^ “charming moonlit night the 
supreme delicacy and lioauty oflndia'.s great 

world culture was brought ho;tiC to nte with 
ovc-rwhehning power as I listened to the poet’s 

songs and mcH the poet hiinsell’*. According 

ti. Rabindranaili, “.In* (Andrewsl was h'd 

through his love of Cod into a stirring of 
love lowaids me. Little dul I dream that 
(lav <jf the friendship in width tin: Mreains 
of his life and mine weic destined to be 
iningleil to the end in sucli ilcep intimacy, 
in such a fellowship of service.” 'i’hus the 
iwii instinctively fell drawn towards each 
other, and .Amlrcws joined Saniiidketan in 
1914 as a full-fledged “ashratriitc”. To 
welcome his permanent guest Rabindranath 

composed a poem (in Bengali) which he 
himself later translated into iwiglish as follows: 

From the shrine of the West 
You liavc brought us living water. 

We welcome you, friend. 

Tile East has offered you 
Her garland of love, 

A(:ce|)t it and welcome, friend. 

Your love has opened 
'Fhe door of our heart. 

Enter and welcome, friend. 

You have come to us 
.As a gift of the Lord 
We bow to Him. friend. 
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In 1913-14, C. F, Andrews and W. W. 
Pearson, another foreign friend of India and 
close associate of Rabindranath, went to 
South Africa and stood by Mahatma Gandhi, 
who was carrying on his historic Passive 
Resistance Movement against the huiniJiations 
and oppressions perpetrated on the Indian 
coinmnuily by the arrogant Kuropcan settlers. 
Andrews was moved by ilie Mahatma’s 
“sovereign power of winning victories tlirmigh 

suncrings”, and as he remarked, “.onr 

hearts met from the liist nioineiit we saw one 
another and they have remained united by 
the strongest ties of love ever since”. Thus 
love of India and the InJi.ms brought 
Aitdrews in close contact with two t)f the 
greaie.st s{»ns of the country, Rabiiidianath 
lag<(rc and Mahatma (Jandlii. He came to 
address tlic j>oct as “(lurudeva” and (iandhiji 
simply as “Mohan” and between the two he 
was a link, a “hyphen”, as the poet's eldest 
brother Dwijendranath used tcasiiigly to call 
liiin. HiHerenccs in outlook on several is.sues 
notwithstanding, liicse three great souls forged 
a deep bond of admiration and love for 
one another. When Candhiji tmderfook fasts 
or fell ill, Tagore used to depute Aiidnwslo 
nurse him and to keep up his spirits. Ami 
it was to the Mahatma to whom the poet 
appealed to nourish Saminiketan, the insiiiu- 
lion of his making, after his own doalli. 
Again, on several occasions yXndrcws acted 
as Gandhiji’s emissary during the latter’s 
parleys witli the V'iceroy and Whitehall. 

Though Andrews did not participate 
directly in India’s liberation movement, yet 
be championed the cause of full independence 
for the country and expressed through the 
press and the platform many ugly features of 
British Rule. He characterized the Jallianwala 
Bagh tragedy as “a cold an<l calculated 
massacre” an unspeakable disgrace, itulcfen- 
sible, unpardonable, inexcusable”. Advocat¬ 
ing independence of India he wrote as early 


as in 1920 a pamphlet named Independence— 
the Immediate Need, about which Jawaharlal 
Nehru remarked in his Autobiography thus, 

“.it was nationalism, pure and simple 

the feeling of the humiliation of India and 
a fierce tlcsire to be rid of it and to pul an 
end to our continuing degradation. It was 
wonderful that C. V. Andrews, a foreigner 
and one belonging to the dominant race in 
India, sltould echo that cry of our inmo.st 
being”. Ramananda ('hatterjee, the veteran 
ecliior of the Modern Review, correctly 
assessed Andrews contributions to India and 
licr people when he observed. “In serving 
India he acted as if he was atoning for the 
ii'.isdecds of his countrymen iierc”. He 
chcrish<‘<l the dream of Indian independence 
unto the last. When Gaiulhiji visited his 
great friend, who was lying on his clealh-bed 
in a Calcutta hospital, Andrews clasped the 

Mahatma’s hands and exclaimed, “Molian, 
.Sw’araj is ronilng !” 

C, F. Andrews not only took to simple 
Indian foot! ami clnss but also completely 
identilk'd himself with the Milfi-iings of the 
poor ami humble 1 iidi.ins. He could be seen 
constantly moving, sometimes alotic and 
sometimes in (onijjany of devoted workers, 
ministering relief tt) liic opprc.sscd tea garden 
workcis stianded at Chandpur and Chittagong 
(now in Hast Pakistan) tlie Hood ami famine 
stricken people of Orissa, the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Bihar wlicic the unprecedented 
eartlicptake of 1934 created havoc with life 
and property, in fact wherever distressed 
humanity cried out for assistance and compa¬ 
ssion. He slootl by the side of the Harijans 
of V'aikom (in the then Travancorc State) 
who were lighting for their elcntcntaiy right 
to use the road leading to a temple, espoused 
the cause of the people of Nilgiri States against 
“bothi” (an unjust levy) and “magan” 
(forced labour), and sideil with the peasants 
in their fight against European indigo planters. 
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His missifins of jncrcy promplcil an admirer 
of his to clahoiatc liis initials C. F. A. as 
“Christ’s I'aitlifiil Apostle”. 

The problc-ins and lmrdshij)s ronfnniling 
the Indian overseas also engaged the serious 
attciuiun of Andrews. He iniide a special 
study of all issues coniifoted with intlenturod 
labour and travelled extensively in South 
Afrit a, I’iji, British Guiana, Malaya, Japan, 
Australia, England and other parts of the 
world iti his clTort to ameliorate their living 
and wfu'king conditions. Dr. Sten Konow, 
the not»;<l Norwogiau Indologist and ICpigra- 
phist, aptly called him a “Wandering 
Christian”. And, for his untiring and selllcss 
services (ow.irds th<-in, the poor .ind down¬ 
trodden Indians at home and overseas 
bestowed on him the title of “Dinabaiidhu” 
(brienti of the j)our) in aircction.itc gratitude. 
To the Dinabandlni serving God and serving 
the poor were synonymous, liideetl, he saw 
Him ill the “coolie”, 

1 here he crouched. 

Back and arms sc.uied, like a 
liunied thing, 
rcri'or-strickeu. 

All within .ire surged towards 
him, 

While the tears rushed, 

"I’hcn, a <‘hange. 

'I’hroui’h his <*ye-s I saw ihy 
glorious face — 

All, the Wonder ! 

Calm, unveiled in deathless 


beauty, 

I.<»rd of sorrow. 

Dinabandhu Andrews weihlcd a facile pen 
and inspite of his multifarious engagements 
unci frccjucnl trips abroad and away from 
Saniinikctan, he found time to write on the 
prolileins of India and the Indians, and otlier 
topics. His publicati(-ns include what I Owe 
to Christ, Mahatma Gandhi At Work, the Rise 
And (.Jrowtii of the Congress In India, The 
C’ljalicnge of the North-West Frontier, India 
And the Pacific, The 'Fruc Imlia, liulia And 
Britain, A Moral Cliallcngc, I'he inner Life 
(last published work). 

Early in 1940, Din.ibandim fell seriously ill 
and was .idmittcd to the Fresldeiuy General 
Ilosjjital, (kilcutta for treatment. Cjandhiji 
visited him there on February 17. Subse¬ 
quently he was transferred to the Riordan 
Nursing H<»ine, where he lireathed liis list on 
April 5 (1940). Gandhiji paid the following 

tribute to bis memory, “.In the death of 

the Rev. Ck F, Andrews not only Imlia but 
humanity luis lost a true son and servant”. 
In course of his speech at the memorial service 
at Santiniketan, Gurudeva Riibindranath 

Tagore remarked, “.that be loved India 

was the least part of his greatness. He was 
truly great because he loved humanity”. The 
inscription on the simple colTin read “Charles 
Freer Andrews. Buried on 5th April, 1940. 
Aged 09. peace, perfect pence”. Nothing 
could be more appropriate for him who indeed 
was Christ’s Faithful Apostle. 
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( Continued from prtvioui issue 


Well, tlur sou-iii-l.iw lurned up one ilny 
wiili tiu; grandson. Tlic son-iti-law lirlongcd 
to lar ;uv«iy Diklarpiir. When she saw the 
son-in-l.-iw Shibanl wept and rried fttr a long 
time. 

Nisliapada said—Why arc you nying 
Moth(“r, the dr.id <lonot come back il' one 
cried. Crying is useless— 

When people go they do not come hack. 
Bui the world <locs not stay inactively in 
thirsty expectation of the return of the lost 
ones. There is cooking, arranging for meals 
and a variety ofstn'ial duties to perform. 

Nishapada stayed only for a day. 

Tatik said—Gramna, is Susliil there ^ And 
Rani ? 

Grand Mother said—Yes, darling, they 
are all here — 

—I want to go to Snshirs house— 

It was how’ever unnecessary to go to Sushil’s 
house. As soon as Sushil heard of his arrival 
he ran up to this house. He said—Oh, good¬ 
ness, your head is hairless — 

Rani gave a tight slap to Sushil. She 
Said—For shame ! Should you talk like 
that ? Don’t you know his mother died ? 

Fatik said—Yes, Sushil is foolish and 
ignorant, knows nothing. One has to have 


the In atl shaved when ime.'s mother dies, is 
it not S(t Pap.i 

Misliupada said—Yes, yes, you are very 
clever ! Now. go and ask (Irandma whetlier 
I could have a cup of lea— 

Fatik ran off to the kitchen and said— 
(iranma, won’t yon give tea to Papa ? 

Te.i ! Cirandma was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. She was, however, arranging for 
the son-iri law. But she had nf»t thought of 
lea. She hurried out to Basanti’s place. 
Bouina. have you any ira ? I had totally 
forgotten that the son-in-law was a tea 
drinker— 

Basanti sail! -Don't you worry Aunty, I 
shall make tl»e tea and sen<l it over. 

WVll, it was a great saving that the Bouma 
was there. By that time Fatik had gone into 
the garden. 

Nishapaila called out-—Ho there, Fatke ! 

As soon .as he heard the call Fatik .said— 
I say, liicrc’s Papa calling. I must go— 

—Where had you been, so long ? 

So saying, he looked around and brought 
out cigaretle.s from his pocket. He said—Go 
and see if you can get a box of matches— 

Fatik went to the kitchen and said to Grand 
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Mother—Gnmma, i;ive matches, Papa wants Pandit Masliai said—You leave him here this 


to smoke cigarettes — 

Nishapada hc«ird him. 

He sai<i —V'ou arc a stupid fellow ! You 
should never lell (.Jraiul Mother that I smoke — 

Fatik said —Ciive inc tea I’apa, I want to 
drink tea — 

Nishapada i>ouiTil a little tea iu the saurcr 
and said -Drink it up, don't let it slain your 
clothes, drink it up — 

’I'Ih’ Pandit Mashai sud«leidy .irrived. 
Ni.shapa<la hnrtiedly tried to linle the citjareite 
and clear the smoke l)y nir)vinii liis liands and 
said t<i latik—^'fhere's yoitr Grand Papa, .t’ct 
up. I'd up -- 

Rut nothing escaped the notire of Patjclil 
Mashai. He did not like tlx* son-in-law’s 
smokin'^, nor die lea (hinkiiiL'ol Fatik. lirith 
were bail liahits. 

—1 low arc you Nishapada ? Did you sleep 
well at nii'lu 

Nishapada said—I have no maladies lonn- 
ccied with sleep, I fall on my bed and sleep, 
no dillicuUy m sleeping— 

Pandit Mashai said—H.is Falik also l)f.en 
taught tea drinking, has lie 

Nisliapada answered —Your daughter used 
to have tea, she got this fellow into the liabii. 

—Has he learnt to read and write ? 

Nishapada cxdaimcii—Read and write ! 
God in heaven ! He docs not listen to me. 

1 have to be busy attcnrling to my woik at 
Dildarpur, how can I devote any time to 
his studies ? 

Fatik cried out—I tan read the second 
Primer Dndu-- 

You shut up, you tuted not show o(T 
what an expert you are. Yoin daughter 
did not look after him properly and I 
had no time even to die ; tiiai fellow has 
thus turned out a ne’er-do-well. Dildarpur 
is also an unsavoury sjwt— 


time 1 shall look after him — 

—That’s very good, he will be disciplined 
if you look after him, his ill breeding knows 
no bounds, does not pay attention to any¬ 
thing 1 say — 

While taking leave Nishapada touched 
his niollier-iii-law‘s feet and showed his 
respect. 

Sluliaiii’s eyes were overflowing with 
tears. Her only daughter. Her only prop 
in life since site got niairicd. How she 
brouglit her up. wiilj what cure and 
pcrsi.siiuit hard work, neither the Pandit 
Mashai nor any one else knew. Fvcryotie 
knew the Pandit Mashai in lialarampur, 
but liardly any one noticed the weighty 
.signilicance of the pcr.s<m who stayed in his 
-shadovs. 

Nishapada said —Don't cry, crying will 
not help you mother. I did not neglect lier 
treatment -medicines and doctors have 
cost me five hundred and thirteen rupees, 
not counting normal living exprenscs. I have 
kept careful accounts of everything. 

How could Shibani give any answer to 
that ! 

•She only said -Had you told us about all 
that while there was time, we might have gone 
over ~ 

Nishapada was elcg.tiitly expressive—That 
wouldn’t have matlmed a button. Money 
down the drain and those cheats, the doctors, 
would have looted cash with both hands— 

—Still, parents have feelings and aching 
hearts, iny boy, we would have had a last look 
at her. 

Nishapada .said—She hardly gave anybody 
any opportunity! Did your daughter ever 
think about you ? She had a very obtuse 
nature, she had ! 1 told her repeatedly, do 
not sit up in an empty stomach for me, but 
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would she listen to me ? That’s how she 
developed stomach ulcers- 

So saying Nishapada carried the dust of 
her feet to his head and ^started out. 

He said—Tell father I could not manage 
to see him before leaving— 


When Matluir Sliaw made a gift of land 
and donated money, he had saiil—(lour, you 
lie the founder of this, you should he declared 
to be the person who estaiilishcd this-- 

Tl\e chnirin.in of the District Hoard, 
(lohinda Cliakravariy, hail also said the same. 

He had said—We arc the p.ilrotis of tlic 
school, you are really the rounder-— 

But (lOur Bli.itiacliarjec had objected— 
Yes sir. 1ml jilcase do not involv<- me in these 
matters related to property, Mr. Shaw ; I 
shall complete rny duty by teaching the lioys — 
So, the documents were made out accord¬ 
ingly. (lobinda Cliakravariy and Mathnr Shaw 
Mashai were constituted to be the school’s 
hereditary and permanent founder trustees, 
and Gour Bhattachajec would be the head 
master. 

Gour Bhattacharjee had said—You will be 
liicre over iny head, that will he my support 
and assurance.—V'ou will be the helmsmen in 
limes of difliculty and dangci- -I shall be 
working silling at your feet— 

But who could run such a large school on 
the donations made by only two persons f 
This Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had gone 
with the hoys on colleclioii tours to the 
village fairs. A bag thrown over his shoulder. 

He explained to the people in the fair— 
Each one of you should pay fur one brick, 
the price of one brick is two picc. Give 
two pice for my school, that will enable me 
to build it—give two pice per head, all of 
you- 


Abanti was just born at that time. Shibani 
sat awaiting the return of her husband, with 
the baby daughter in her lap, her eyes fixed 
on the road. The husband had gone out in 
the early hours of the morning and had 
dined of parched or puffed rice during his 
day-long sojourn away from home. 

When he returned liomc at night he had a 
bag full of copj)cr coins. 

—Dear me, why such Iieaps of pice— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You are a 
Woman and you would hardly understand the 
meaning of all tliis--- 

.Shibani said —May lx;, I would not ; hut 
tell tiic how 1 sh«)uld carry this h.ahy girl 
ill my liij) the wIkjIc ilay long—She is running 
a temperature too the last few days. - 

i’ever ? Well, why d<>n’i you c^all the 
Kavivaj Mashai.^ He would give her a 
suitable herbal ilccoriion — 

—Who wimld call him ? Should I go— 

—\\'eil, il' you ramiol, there arc other 
people among liie neighbours, whom you 
could give the news and roijiiesi. And if 
you were that much worried, you eould haie 
told me before this and I would have sent 
Janardan— 

Shiliani said—Yi>u should also look and 
see, slio is your daughter, isn’t she— 

(lour Bhailarharjec woulil lose his temper. 
He would say—Have I only one job to 
peifonn ? Should I look after the I’athshala 
or lake care of your daughter? Wiien this 
Pathshala grows to its proper size, a thousand 
hoys will be benefited, why don’t you under¬ 
stand that ? 

In that late hour of the night Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai wouM start counting the 
copper coins one by one. There were half¬ 
pice pieces and the total came to five rupees 
or to seven. If the collection was very good 
it might even yield ten rupees. 
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The nexi morning lie would go to the let me be a little settled ; I will surely fix up a 


office of Malliur Shaw, the proprietor of 
“Balarampur Variety Stores,” and retidcr a 
scrupulously worked out dela'lcd account of 
all the pies and pice collected. 

Mathur Shaw was the ^president and 
Gobinda Chakravarty the secretary of the 
school. Mathur Shaw would ask--What is 
the total today, Gour ? 

Goiir IJhatlacharjec would answer—It is 
not so good today, only seven rupees and 
thirteen annas— 

Shaw Mashai W(»idd say encouragingly- - 
Plenty, it is plenty - 

Gour Bhattacliarjee would pnitcst'-Nt), no 
Shaw Mashai, it wouldn't do at all, there arc 
three njore rooms to be put up. Three rooms 
would certainly take three thousand rupees 
witliout fail— 

Shaw Mashai would ask while putting away 
the money in his cash box—You keep an 
accimnr with you, don’t yf)u f.Joiir ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec would say—What 
account should I keep Sluiw M.ishai, what do 
I know o/' accounts ^ I know Panini, 1 kn<;w 
Kavya and figures of speech. No accounts 
enter my head. 

Cloming home lie wouhl fintl his fixid had 
not been cookc<l. (»<Htr Bhaltacharjee asked — 
You have lujt linhhed cooking yet ? 

Shibani was much harassed by her kitchen 
work. She said—How would I fiuisli cook¬ 
ing ? One hand holding the baby and the 
other busy cooking ; how ran I manage both 
these ? 

Gour Pandit understood. He said—No, 
you must have some one to luild the baby— 

Shibani answered—Ytiuwill find a baby 
sitter after my death. You go and save your 
Pathshala— 

Gour Bhaltacharjee announced—No, no, 


person— 


These are past history. But Shibani 
recollected all that when she sat with Fatik 
in her lap. How she brought up the daughter 
and liow she married her off was known only 
to Shibani and to her God I 

It is not an easy thing to get one’s 
daughter raarrie<l. Gour Bhatt.acharjee’s 
school was going aliead in those days. Tlierc 
was shortage of fuiKls no doubt and there was 
the constant problem of supervising studies. 
I'herc was no time to look for a bridegroom. 

One day Shibani said—Why, you have 
done nothing about .Abanti's marriage ?--- 

(lOur Bhaltacharjee was rcniiiidcd about 
the matter. 

He said—Yes, yes, I shall do it. Just lei 
the examinations be over— 

Shii)ani said - But examinations will go on 
as long as we live. That c'annof hold up 
the marriage of the daughter— 

Gour Bhaltacharjee was intent upon 
examining answer papers. 

He said- -Do not disturb now when I am 
cxamitiing papers ; something will go wrong 
Somewhere— 

Shibani said—All right let your daughter 
remain a spinster all her life ! 

When the matter became complex and 
difficult he could not stay inactive any longer. 
One day he returned from school and said—1 
have fixed your daughter’s marriage, do you 
hear ?— 

Shibani said—What sort of a bridegroom ? 

—Oh, an excellent fellow. Is in business. 
Independent. Has a parental home— 

—The parents ? 
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Gour Bhattachajee said—No bother with 
all that. He is free as the birds in the air— 

—Have yon seen the bridegroom ? 

—Not quite ; but I shall. Do you thirjk 
I shall marry oil my daughter without seeing 
the groom ? 

—Aren’t they coming to see the bride 

(Jour Bbattacharjec said —There is no one 
to sec the bride. 'Hie bridegroom has said, 
she is the daughter of the head master of the 
Balarampur School, what is there to see ? I 
am very lucky to marry the daughter of such a 
learned man. 

— Has the biitleguiom said all that 

(Jonr Bhauacharjec said—Yes, my dear, 
yes ! I am very pleased to hear (hat. My 
name is g<Mting known everywhere now, don't 
you kuf)w ? Tlic hum- of the Balarampur 
riigli Sc hool is wide spread, you should under¬ 
stand. It got scholaiships ihrctt times and why 
shouldn't tlic pul>lic sing its praise ? 

lhat bridegroom eame one day for the 
nuiniagc. The chairman of tlte District Ihiard 
(iohiiida (Ihakravariy came and so did Matluir 
Shaw ol the Ualaratiipiir Yaiicly Stores. The 
bridegroom had no family inetnbcrs with him ; 
but liad a large enough groc>m'.s j)arty with 
him. Tlicy were quite rowdy and ate as if 
(hey had been starving. 

Matlmr Shaw was supervising personally. 

He said —Don’t hesitate to ask for further 
helpings my boys ; there is no need to feel 
shy— 

They were hardly of the types which felt 
shy. The more one gave the more they 
asked for. They were not ashamed to ask for 
more. 

They said—Give a couple more of those 
large round sweets— 

Some said—Two more pieces of that fish 
kalia—it is very tasty—Two large pieces from 
the juiciest parts— 


That Gour Rhattacharjee’s good name 
and reputation were saved that evening could 
not be credited to anything the Pandit had 
done ; it was all due to Mathnr Shaw and 
Gobiuda Chakravarty. 'I’hc groom’s parly 
wasted more than they ate. .And the more 
eager hospitality they were shown, the more 
they tried to discredit the bride’s father. 

Mathur Shaw eventually ordered—Go and 
get g/tee from my shop and flour, let me sec 
how mucli they can eat— 

Not only ghee and flour ; hut casein and 
sugar came too. Swee's were prepared again 
lhat night. Pish was nelfctd from tiic tanks 
and served as fry as well as cooked otherwise. 
After a while it was all praise from everybody. 
I'lir bridegrooms party bad to admit that the 
people of Balarampur were real gentlemen. 
One man’s clisgrai.e w.is taken as loss of face 
by cverynian, and one man's prestige was 
shared by all men. 

'lhat day, wlien Gour Bbattacharjee’s 
daughter .-\brtnti was married, everybody came 
forwiiul (o shoulder the Pantlit-Mashai’s 
dirticuUy. The people of Baiaraiupur could 
hardly ever forget lluase ineirlents. 


Nishapada sai<l when he was leaving— 
You are keeping V'atik here ; but you will 
legiel it. 

Shibani wa.s astonished w'hen she heard thfU. 

She asked—Why my hoy ? He is a very 
quiet little child— 

Nishapada said—Quiet ? You w’ait and 
sec how quiet! Even now he lakes my 
cigarette from my hand and smokes it ; 
wouldn’t he be looking for the big pipe after 
this— 

—Big pipe, what docs that mean ? 

Sliibani had not understood what it meant. 
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Nislmpada explained. He said—Don’t you 
know the bij* pipe. Big pipe means (iiinja 
( Cannabis Indica ). That fellow will surely 
take to Clauja when he grows up. He is the 
black sheep of our genteel fainily-- 

Shil>aiii inenlally shivered when slic heaid 
what the sou-in-law said. She sai<l—'J’heii 
why did you not give him some moral Irain- 
ing ? 

Nisliapada had i oinmented—\N'liai Should 
I look after my business or go ( hasing nty son ■ 
Your daughter was useless for iliat sort of 
work. Had she looked after Fatik, things 
would not have taken this turn ! 

--Well, you might have told Abanli to 
look after him — 

Nishapada saitl—Bui that would have led 
to a quarrel. Your daughter \v;is very (juaricl- 
soine. Would she quarrel witli me or would 
she teach manners to licr son ! 

Shihani realised what she had to know 
from this talk. She viiitlersiot^il with tears in 
her eyes. But G»)tir Bhattarharjee saiil—No, 
leave Fatik with us. I shall bring him up as 
a man— 

—V«?ry gofx! indeed. He is yrnir grandson 
and Vi^u will bring him up. What havi; I got 
to say abmit tins. 

'Ihut is how Nishapada left I'aiik there and 
went away. Ho never cainc that way again. 
Gour Bhntlacharjec M.ashai began (i* teach 
Fatik from the s.nne day. 

Everyday at dawn (hjur Bhaitacharjee 
Mashai sat on his open front verandah with 
a number of pupils. That Nituai Shaw also 
was one such pupil at one lime. Rani's 
father Narcn Chakravariy too was a pupil who 
studied there. So did Bliaba, Blialruraiijan, 
silling out there on the uncemcnied floor. 
Shibani used to get up very early and mopped 
that floor with cow dung to give It a dustles.s 
and hard surface. As the floor igot dry (hey 
ajh' began to come in one by one with (licir 


books, slates and papers. But the Pandit 
Mashai had recited his Gayatri verses even 
before that and got ready for the day. 

—I say, where is Kailash ? Hasn’t Kailash 
come to-day ? 

Binu has come, Rani and Susliil have come. 
Ranalrir has arrived. No one is absent, only 
Kailash has not turned up. Kailash never 
does that sort of thing. He fell somewhat 
absent minded while teaching. What has 
happened to Kailash ? 

While leaching he suddenly g<»t up and 
went indoors. .Shibani was in the kitchen, 
busy cooking. 

— Do you hear me ? Where arc you ? 

Shibani turned remnd while cooking. Said 
—What’s up ? 

1 say, Kailash has not come to-day. 

Shibani said—If Kailash has not come, 
what can I do about it ^ 

Clour Bhatlacharjcc said--No, 1 just came 
to tell you— 

- -What is the good of telling me ? Shoultl 
I go out to call Kailash ? 

(Jour Bl»!iUachar|ee said—Theie you go, 
gciliiig angry. What li.ive I said that should 
anger you ? I only said—Kailash Iiacl not 
conic. I have said nothing else to you. A 
boy comes every day ; but bus failed to turn 
up t(j-day. Isn’t that something to worry 
about ? 

Shibani said while cooking—No oJic will 
come to you. Why shovdd they ? 'I'hcy arc all 
little children, why should they come when 
you beat them so mucli ? 

As soon as he heard of beating Gour 
Bhatlacliarjce did not wait to hear the rest 
of it. They were all silting on the verandah 
swaying back and forth while reading loudly 
in a singsong voice. Gour Bhattacliarjee went 
and sat on his floor mat. May be it is so. 
What Shibani said may be true. But why ; 
there was Narcn who studied here, Nimai who 
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took cooching from him and Binod also his 
pupil. They all bow low before him and 
touch his feet. They all have great respect 
for him. Had they resented his beating would 
they have continued to show respect to him ? 
Would they then touch his feet even now when 
they met him in the road ? 

He got up. Said—You study, I shall be 
back.—He said that, got up and went down the 
steps of the open raised verandah towards the 
main entrance. He raised his voice and spoke 
to the kitchen—Do you hear rnc, I am going 
out once, I shall come back immediately— 

It was dawn and the sun was up. TJic 
path was along the bank of the weedy pond. 
He met Kali’s motlicr as he came out on the 
path. Kali’s mother did not sec well witii 
her eyes 

— Well, Kali’s mother, where arc you 
going so very early ? 

As soon as she heard the voice of Pandit 
Mashai, Kali’s mother pvdlcd licr veil down to 
her chill and bowed down to touch the earth 
with lier forhead. 

—Stiip, stop, how is Kali ? How is lie 
jirogrcssing with his work ? 

Kali’s mother went rather iiailielic in her 
face. 

She said—I was going to you, my father, 
to speak to you about iny giandsnn. 

—You grandson ? Kali’s son ? When diti 
Kali have a son I never heard anything. 
What class is he in ? 

—Does not read in any cl.ass yet, my father. 

T want to get him admitted. You know Kali’s 
position. He works now in the wholesale store 
of Nandi Nfashai. What he earns is not 
enough to cat twice a day. If you could show 
kindness to that contemptible grandson of 
mine and make him a free student. 

Gour Bhatlacharjce said—Why are you 
making that request to me ? Am I the person 


authorised to grant free studentships, ch, 
Kali’s mother ? 

Kali’s mother said—My lord, the school is 
yours, you built the school. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—I ran not make 
any one a free student. When I built the 
school, I built it. Now Bliaba is the hCad 
master, Nimai Sliaw is the president, Naren 
Cliakkotti the Secretary, and there is the 
Committee to run (he school. They, do 
everything, who am I ? You go to them— 

Kali’s mother said—No my father, my god, 
I do mi know all that. Everybody knows 
you are everything, they all say even now it 
is Gour Pandit’s school. Please, please, you 
must make my graudstm a free student— 

Gour Pandit was perhaps somewhat 
rnolllficd. It is true, the people of Balarainpur 
cal! it Gour Pundit’s school. Who does not 
know to what limits the Pandit Mashai has 
gone to sot up the school. 

He said—.Ml riglit, do i>ne thing Kali’s 
mother ; have an applicatitm written out hy 
some one and give it to me ; let me sec if 
I (ouhl iiuhu c tin- sccretaiy to do sotne- 
iliing 

Kali’b mother -aid- ^■ou can do everything 
my f.iiher and loid—you can do anything and 
cveryilmig - 

Saying this she went d«>\Mi low and touched 
her fore lead on the earth to show respect to 
(iour fihailacharjce. '1 lien she wont back the 
way she had come. 


Well, Bhabaianjan also was astonished. 
Secretary Naren Chakravariy, President Nimai 
Shaw, both were mightily surprised. 

Bhabaranjan pointed out—Look at this— 
Secretary Naren Chakravarty had a look. 
Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai had put his 
grandson in the school. Fatik Chandra Haidar, 
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father—Nishapycla Haidar, care of—local 
guardian Sii (Jour Chandra Bliattacharjcc, 
Kavyatirtha. Balat.itnpiir, south /.one. 

Narcn Chakravarty asked—Well, wliy 
ditln’l you admit hitn as a free student Blialia ? 
You know the (in.'uicia! position of the Pandit 
Mashai. Where from will he get (hat extra 
seven and half’rttpees cveiy month to pay up 
Nimai Shaw said—But Ids fntlior is alive, 
isn't he sending his son’s scdiooling expenses 
every rnt>iilh to his f.ithcr-in-law 

N.uen C'ihakravariy said--No, my dear 
Niniai, lie is a good-for-nothing of a son-in- 
law. He is leaving hi.s son with his father-in- 
law and going about in srareh of his o\vii 
pleasiires--! h.'i\c Inaid all that from the 
Pandit .Mashai. 

Hliabar.'inj.in said- I irtld luin all that. 
1 said- P.mdit Mashai. why nmst jou pay 
•sehool fees loj Uiiir giaiidson IJnd you 
only inlil lilt- st-cretaiy he winild have granted 
him a free studenlddp— 

- ASliaf did he s.iy when he heard that ? 
Paiidii M.i'hai s.iul- Nt>, jie», that eaunot 
be! 't'oii (an scr bow' tight the seljooi's 
finalMe.^ are. the liiiics are lurd, and free 
.sliidojii-.liips i»n top of .ill ih.ii It Is only 


seven and half rupees per month, I shall 
manage that some how BJtaba. Don’t you 
worry — 

.So saying he went to his own class. Niinai 
Shaw said—He would not even write any 
bof)ks of notes— 

Bhabaraujan said—I.ord, no ! If any boys 
have any books of notes with them, he would 
snatch (hose from their hands and throw them 
away. He wa.s mad with me because I wrote 
an annotation of school texts- - 

Nimai Shaw said—M.id, quite mad, totally 
and utterly m.ul— 

Narcn Cltakr.ivarty coimnenied - I had 
asked him to ct>ach my son at Imme. I tlmughl 
he Would not :iccepl .tny linanei.il lu lp directly 
and I might assist by re.tsou of tuition work ; 
but he w.is very .uigry — 

Nini.ii Shaw opint'd- (Ji\c it up; after 
all tiu' world it fidl of men ol diverse typers— 

So s.iying he changetl the topic and saui—- 
{•all a tneeling for the next Wednesday, that 
mailer of the school buiiiling should be settled. 
.\nd one miiNi also deal with that joint petition 
made fot increasing the pay of the teachers. 

( 'I’o be Continued ) 
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Fine Arts which include primarily danre, 
drama, music, architccinrc, paiiitincr and 
sculpluie, played an important pari in the 
public life of aiu lent Indi.i. 'i’he Jatakas 
which were written in a mixture of prose and 
verse; bear innumerable references to the 
matters concerned with fine arts. Thejataka- 
book. according to the orthodox Buddhist 
tradition, containing more than five hundred 
talcs, c.oinposcd in Pali, was taken to ('eylon 
by Mahinda, the son of empcior Asoka, in 
about 250 B. C.' ; its cenmnentary was tiiere 
translated into Singhalese and next retiansla- 
icd itilo Pali by Buddhaghosa, the cclet)rated 
Indian commentator, of the fifth century A.C.- 
It is in this commentary alone that the texts 
of the Jatakas which were admirably edited by 
Dr. Fausboll have come down to tis. 

Jatakas may be dclincd as stories in which 
the Bodhisatta', a being who is destined to 
attain the enlightenment ( i. e. to become 
Buddha ), pUys a role in one of his former 
existences, whether as the liero of the story or 
as a .secondary character t»r as a spectator 
only‘. Thus the Jatakas arc rather folk-tales 
which arc frequently related to some didactic 
verses occupying the tenth place among the 
fifteen works of the Khuddakanikaya of tlic 
Suttapitaka of the Pali Canon. W^e gel at 
present merely a commentary and not the 
original canonical Jataka-lcxt. It is, there¬ 
fore, difficult to say how much of the present 


Jataka-book belongs to the Canon. Each 
Jaiaka (or birth-story ) in this commentary 
consists of (i) an introdiicioiy episode (paccu- 
ppannavatthu), (ii) the stoty of the past being 
the Jataka proper in prose (alilavatthu), 
(iii) ilu; verse giving the moral in archaic 
language and many times appearing redundant 
for presenting the same facts of the story 
(gathii), (iv) an exj)lanalion of llic verse or 
verses (veyyakarana), and (v) identification of 
the actors of the past stf»ry with the present 
ones among whom Buddha is tlic hero 
(sarnndh.ma)-'. We may remark tliat the 
authorship of tlic Jatakas, tlmugh tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Buddlia, may be attributed to 
the scholiasts of the later period*. 

As already stated, the Jataka-storics dealing 
with various aspects of Imniatt life presents 
some valuable inatei’i.ils for reconstructing the 
history of five arts a Fi-om Jatakas we may 
conclude tliaC among the Sippas or Kalas 
dance (nacca), drama (abhinaya) and music 
both vocal (gila) and inslrinnoUal (vadita) 
were extensively cultivated during the period 
under our consideration. Kings, aristocrats 
as well as common citizens and even ascetics 
had great love f(»r and opportunity to licar 
the songs of micsicians (gandhabba) and to 
witness the dances and acting of the dancers 
and actors (natanaccaka)’’. In this respect 
women were naturally gifted. Kinnaras were 
also noted for sweet music and superb dune- 
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ing*’. But dance, drama and music were 
mutually connected. Although most of the 
dances, however, were of an acroliaiic nature, 
like the javeline dance or the pole dance'", 
yet serene d-iiiccs with w.iving hands, regulat¬ 
ing foot-falls and elegant and easy inoveinenls, 
displayed with ihe accotn])aniincnt of the vIna 
or Venn w’erc also prevalent*'. The inborn 
instinct of graceful inuvcinent-s led people (o 
train even beasts and birds like jteacticks and 
pea hens to niter sweet notes and dance at 
the snapping of fingers and clapping of 
hands'-. Thus in a Jataka-siory it is told that 

being overwhelmed svith joy a peacock in 
defiance (jf decency sprcail hi.s wings and began 
to dance when the lovely young daiigliier of 
the king (iohlcn Mallard (Suvantiurajaluunsa) 
had sclcctctl him the companion'-'. 'I'he sculj)- 
tural representations of Barhut also depicting 
the same story vividly displayed vepluroiis 
dances of the peacock'*. li\cn a poor girl 
who used to gather firewood in a garden was 
found to perform her duties with the 
accompanitncnl of singing*'*. Another young 
girl used to sing in a melodious voice when 
she collected various kinds of llowers with 
which she made flower-wreath (pupplia-cuin- 
batakain)*". The son of a great merchant 
was also described to waste his valuable time 
in singing and dancing (gilanacca)*''. ft was 
further stated in the Jataka that in order to 
serve the Exalted One who was aliont t(» bathe 
in the tank of the Jetavana, the king of the 
Storm-Clouds being orderd by Sakka (Indra) 

clad himself in one cloud as an undergarment, 
and another cloud as an outer garment, and 
chanting the rain-song (ineghagiiam) darted 
forth eastward*'. Tlie “Guiiila Jataka” 
recorded that once when Br.dnnadatta was 
reigning in Varanasi, Budhisatta was born in 
a musician's family. His name was Master 
Guttila. As he grew up, he became an expert 
i^all branches of music and under the name 


Guttila the Musician was the chief of his 
kind in India. This Jataka-tale showed 
how the musical competition was generally 
organised and how people used to respond to 
the musical performances in hoary days and 
supplied .a detailed description of the lute*". 
In the “Padakusalainanava JaUka” (No. 432) 
we find that one Satala who belonged to a 
village in Varanasi became expert in dance 
and music. The ‘‘Gnlla-Palobhana Jataka” 
(No. 263), on the other hand, related that a 
certain dancing girl who became expert in 
dance and music, taking her stand near the 
rendence of Bfulhisatta, the prince of Varanasi, 
used to sing in a sweet voice-". At another 
occasion the son of Bodhisatta paid a thouKancl 
pieces to runners and tumblers, singers and 
clanccis, anti passetl his time in drinking, 
gluttony, and debauchery. He also u-sed to 
w-niulcr aixmt, asking «)nly fiir -song, tnusio and 
dancing-'. Tltc '‘Sonaka Jataka” stated that 
a boy witli Ins hair dressed iti five knots 
expressed his tlcsiro to the king to sing before 
an assembly of people'. Vnrther in the 
“Kantivadi Jataka” (No. 313) was said that 
once liie king Kalabu being overpowered by 
strong drink came into the park in great pomp, 
surrounded by a company of dancers. In one 
of the Jataka-scencs represented in the 
Barhut si'ulpturc relating to the forecast of the 
Bodhisaita’s Inrth as a human child we notice 
that the “Jtiyous feeling bursts forth and finds 
a fitting expression through iIjc combined 
music, songs and dances of the nymphs. The 
grand opera is enacted by three groups of 
nympli.s, each of four. The parly is composed 
entirely of female—experts, four of them danc¬ 
ing, four singing, and four playing on the 
harp and another such stringed instrument. 
The singers clap their hands in unison” 2 a. 

Among the musical instruments which were 
in use in those days mention had been made 
frequently, in the Jatakas, of the Vina, a harp 
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without a post, that had a hollow belly 
covered with a broad or slreatchcd leather^ ’. 
Other musical instruments which were in use 
then were Panissara, Saminatala or thccymbels, 
Kumbhathuna played on cups hllcd with 
water in varying proportions probably like 
modern ‘Jalalaranga”, Bhcri, Mviiinga, 
Muraja, Alambara, Anaka, Sankha, 
Panavadendima, Kharamukham, Godhapa- 
rivadentika, Kiituinbatindiinani, Venn, or 
the flute, Mridanga, Kamsyakarial, Panava 
etc. 

’I’uniing to architecture, painting and 
sculpture we tind that the Jalakas bear also 
numerous references to these branches ol 
line arts. The importance of secular archi¬ 
tectural science may be gleaned Irom tlic 
mention of the ‘Vaithuvijjacariya' or person 
(jualHicd for testing sites for house-btiilding 
ami of \'*issakanima, the Divine Architc.ct-'. 
The ryclopcan walls of ancient Rajagaha, 
the Rativa«ldhanapasada. the Piipphakapasatla 
and Ayoghara (iron-palace) -- w«tc meiiiioncd 
in the Jataka-talcs. We gel references to 
paluecs which rested on a single pillai-'' and 
which hail big octagotial sl()ne-c<ihunn.s 
(.silathambha) numbering one ili<»nsand-'. 
Terms like Kottbaka (gatehouse), Kolthagara 
(store-house), Kutagara (house with a liuai 
or roof ridge), Pangara (attic or dormer- 
window) and Kannika were connccti-d with 
ancient Indian architecture. In the ‘-Mah.a- 
ummagga Jalaka” a vivid description of the 
construction of a beautiful tunnel may bo 
found. This tunnel which was decorated 
until it was like the divine hall of Sutlhannna-'' 
was significant from the architectural point of 
view. Mention was also made in ihe 
Jalakas of Thupas and Cetiyas. Indeed 
every measure was adopted for enhancing 
architectural beauty of the buildings and 
monuments erected in those days. Paintings 
(Cittakamma) were usually drawn on the 

4 


walls (bhitti) and on panels or boards 
(phalaka)^'^. It was said that Prince Kusa 
having prepared a palm-leaf fan for hU 
beloved Pabhavati, depicted on it a white 
umbrella, and had taken as his subject-matter a 
banrjuel hall, amongst a variety of other 
forms, represented a standing figure of 
Pabhavati'^’J. We also find that painters 
(cittakarc) painted beautiful pictures 
(ramaniyam cittakamn)am) on the walls of a 
hall where a great religious assembly was 
hehl and the hall thus became like Sakka’s 
heavenly palace Sudd.amma’*. The w’alls of 
even ordinary buildings were sometimes 
dcrorateil with sundry painted figures. Lattice¬ 
work (kilanja) was also in praclicc''i*. The 
surface rni which paintings were to be made, 
was generally plastcnal, coated w-iih line and 
polished'*-’. 'Tin: Jatakas also recorded that 
carving out figures from wood was known in 
those days*'. In llic “Asatamanta Jataka” 
it is obscrv<‘d that a Uraliniana eut a fig tree 
and prei)ared .i life-size wooden figure from 
if*'. So also a sione-iin.igc (Silapatinia) of 
an elephant was found to he ereeted in the 
Karandaka ino!iasicry"'. ’I’hcrc were in the 
royal < hainhcrs of the immcl built by 
Miihos.ulha very ijcauliful leinalc statues 
(inatugainapotlhakai upakam). References 

were ahf> fonml in the Jatakas to g<»ldcn 
images (snvannapaiinia)''^ and l<i a gate¬ 
house that had a dcc(»ralc<l peak and was 
surrounded by statues of Inda (i. c. Indra) 
as though guarded by ligcrs*'\ Besides, 
mention of b-eauliful dolls and playthings 
(Kilabbaiulakam) which were frequently 
demanded by children, showed the wide scope 
of llic exercise of plastic art in ancient India*-'. 

We have trieil in the foregoing pages to 
trace some references to fine arts as found in 
the JatakJis. People of those hoary days 
found great interest in dance, drama,music^", 
architecture, painting and sculpture. Jatakas 
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as they became widely popular, were in many 
instances piciorially represented in various 
postures on titc Uuddinst monuments. These 
pictorial representations arc found on the 
stone walls of Barliul and Sanchi dated third 
anil second centuries B.C. and on those ol 
Ainaravati, and still later on the caves of 
Ajanta. I’a-IIicn, the Chinese Pilgrim, while 
travelling in Ceylon in A.C.412 saw how, 
during the festival of the sacred tooth, in 
Abhayagiri, the king of Ceylon had ilie five 
hundred Jataka-stories represented by figures 
ranged on cither side of the street along 
which the procession passetl, l)rightly coloured 
and grandly executed with variotis ir.nsical 
gestures, looking as if they were alive*'. 
Hiuen-Tsang also described some Stupas seen 
by him, which had been erected in various 
regions of India in memory of the noble deeds 
of liodhisatia as recounted in the Jatakas'-, 
In the temples of Boro Budiir in Java (9tli 
century}, of Pagan in Burma (13th century, 
and of Sukhodaya in Siam (14th century}, 
arc found mimerous reliefs describing niusica 
scenes as depicted in the Jatakas. 1 Ims froml 
the above discussion it is evident that in 
ancient Indian society attempts were made 
to develop all human faculties of self- 
expression wliich shouhl include not only the 
language of worils but the diirereni fine arts. 
That is why Rabindranath Tagore, the 
versatile poet, renuuked : “A large part of 
man can never find it.s expression in the mere 
language of words. It must, therefore, seek 
for it otlier language—lines and colours, 
sounds and movements”.'-' 
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A BI-CENTENARY REVIEW ; THE MOVEMENT THAT WORDSWORTH LED 

D. D. AGRAWAL 


The publication »>f the ‘I>yri«.il Ballads’, a 
c<jllc(:lj<»n of poems by VVordswortli and 
Colcritlt'e, of which the fii'st e<litLou appearctl 
in 1798, and (he second with new pocJiis and 
a prefare in 1800, marked a inrnin.u; point in 
the history «»!' Eni^lish litcralun'. The preface in 
which ^^’or (ls^vonh cxponmled his poetical prin¬ 
ciples, ()ccinne a c/mtrover.sial doentnent and 
I'ave rise lo new ideas in n-gaial to poeiie 
tlieiion and snljje«'i-niatlcr ami became the 
mouthpiece of the Romantic movement of 
which Wordswonh was the leadci. 

It will be wroii” to say that Wtn'dswoilh 
was aware of the w-ortl ‘Koinauiic’ for in 
Enjtlish the term ‘Roinamicism’ occnis tiisi in 
1844'. rinnn.Ts Shaw, in Jus Outline of 
English l.iteiatnru', puhlishcd in 1849, vv.is lust 
to call Wordsworth atnl other poets as 
‘Roinanth ists’. But the tenn liail not yet 
cau,i.;lil the iinagiii.ition ol iJie ciiiical writers. 
Mrs. OHphant tlid tiot use the wt>rd in her 
‘■Liieraiy History of En_i;laml Between the laid 
ol the Eighteenth atid [the Bcgin/iing fjf die 
Nineteenth Century”J published in 1882. 
JiHicr tlie word became popular and now ilieic 
is inj history of English literature which docs 
not use trie word over and over again. 

The niovcmenl that Wordsworth led is 
known as the movenjcnt of the Romantic 
Revival, but Romanticism is a icrin not easy 
to define. T. S. Eliot belicvc.s that it is “just 
a label of conveniemc with which the creative 
writers cannot alTord to bother over much,” 
He says, “These naine.s which groups of 
writers and artists give themselves are the 
delight of professors and hisiori.ans of litera¬ 
ture but should not be taken very seriously. 
Their chief value is temporary and political 


Bill this ‘label of convcnience’Hs necesary in 
understanding dial special variety of literature 
which was created by Wordsworth and other 
poets of the early intietecnth century. Victor 
Hugo defines Romanticism as Eiberalism in 
Litcra'nrc. ‘'I'o Herford, it is an “extra- 
otdinary dcvdopineiu of imaginative sensibi¬ 
lity.” It is “lilicrty of irnagintioii’*’. Beers 
believes that ‘Romanticism’ is ‘Mcdiacvalism*'. 
According to I’alci' it is “aildition of strange¬ 
ness to beauty'*” To L. Abercrombie, 
‘•Roin.uilicisin” is withdrawal from outer 
experience to concentrate upon inner c.xpcri- 
cncc'.” Tlicodore Walls Dimlon calls 
Roin.inlicism, “Renascence of womler'.” 
(irici'son says ‘‘U is the i*ons<*ious contrast with 
reason whicli inaki’s romance in the full sense.” 
'IViHi. Hedge, “The essence of Romanlictsin 
is asi)irati«ju\” Eel ns hear !'. L. laicas- 
“Our jiritniiive impulses lead us to Roman¬ 
ticism, our sense of reality lo Realism, our 
s<a-ial sense to Classicism, since right and wrong 
arc .social concepts”''. 

We sliall now examine stnne of these dcfini- 
lions. Hugo is right if he means by ‘libera¬ 
lisin', ,t freedom of choice in respect of the 
.substance and subject matter of poetry and a 
freedom also in the choice of form. 'I’hc free¬ 
dom of form and content is actually what 
Word.sworth advocated and a.spired to achieve. 
To him oven the cornmonc.st subject, not only 
the grand and the heroic, is worthy of poetic 
treatment, and every form of poetic expression, 
even if unconventional, is glorious. It is 
indeed this liberal view which distinguishes 
the Romantic poet from the Classical and 
gives him his place of distinction in literature. 
Hugo’s definition may therefore be taken as 
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serving our purpose to a great extent. The 
‘liberty of imagination’ which is Herford’s 
phrase, compels us to admit that imagination 
plays a fairly large part in the poetry of the 
Romantic age. In Classical poetry imagina¬ 
tion is a subsidiary element, and it is used with 

restraint, in the Romantic poetry it is primary 
and is given free play. 

Ueers’ definilion of Romanrieism as ‘Medi- 

aevalism is only a trait, a feature of Roman¬ 
ticism. In Wordsworth’s ‘poems of reason’ we 
iiiuj little of Mediacvalism. Tnlellcciualistn is 

not a mediaeval trail but there is an abun¬ 
dance of it ill the poetry of Wordsworth. 

Addition of strangeness to beauty is an oft- 
quoted, discusseti and admired dcliiiilion. 
lint it is vague. It ilocs not tel! us anything in 
particular and may well he applied to all good 
Hieraturc. For all >food literature must be 
bcauiinil and tliougli it may hold a faithful 
mirror to life, it may resemble or relied life 
lliat it represents, it must also be something 

new, something <!in'crenl from life and to that 
cxicni strange too. 

Abcrcnmibie’s d<-liiiilioii is one-sided. It 
is true that the Roinamic. pod conceiitj.ucs 
upon the; inner experience but he does not 
withdraw himself from the outer experience 
Completely. Hr is interested in Imnumiiy and 
Faithfully pictures tin' prediianienl in which It 
is placed. He is ititeix’sletl in the hrtlcnnenl 
of human lot, in the impmvement of life and 
wants a rcronstrnriion of the s<»eial frame, .i 
quickening of a new liirlh, an awakening of 
the dormant hunianily. He Is Mury for the 
weariness, the fever and the fret we are victim 
to. In reality, the Rom.antic poet is constant¬ 
ly shifting from the outer to the inner and 
from the inner to the otUcr experience. He 
concentrates upon both and is constantly cru¬ 
shed between ilie outer and the inner, the self 
and the universe. 

The ‘Renascence of Wonder’ is an apt 
phrase but it has not been accepted uncriti¬ 
cally. Wonder may be of many kinds 


depending upon the nature of the stimulus 
which .arouses it. What kind of wonder is the 
proper Romantic wonder is a question which 
cannot be adequately answered. Is the 
Roimaniic poetry concerned with the primitive 
wonder of a child or with the shy wonder of 
a bride ? Tlie Roiriantie wonder is bcanty- 
siricken like the one that Marlowe paints (Is 
this tlie face that launched a thousand ships ?) 
It is the innocent wonder of Wordsworth (will 
no one tell me what she sings?); it is the 
ehanned mysterious wonder of Keals(Who are 

these eojiiing to the s.'icrihcc. what men 

or gods arc these ;* ) and the searching wonder 

of Shelly (Wliai <ihjeols are the fountains of 
thy happy ;trains f ). 

Cbior-soji's suggcsti(ui that it is ‘‘conscious 
Contrast with r«-asim wliitli makes rfimaucc in 
the full sense.” is bused upon the assumption 
tli.il llic Romantic poetry is the poetry of 
emotion. Eriiolioii is there always, but it 
must also i)e observed tliat leascui too pl.iys a 
part in it and it is 4)ften a t;f>iiseions part. 
We may rjmUe, for example, th»' following 
lines from NN'ordswoiih’-s ‘()<le to Outy’ ; 

(live unto me, nia«le lowly wisi* 

TJie spirit of self-s.jrrin(.c 
I'he eonlidoiic«- of omsoii give 
And in the lighi of truth thy bondman let 
me live. 

Ill ihese liiu-s iluic is no conscious contrast 
wiiji reason, ()n ilic conli.iry,there isaconscious 
accejU.Tricc of n;ason. a t onscious willingness 
on (he pai( of the pod tt) he reasem’s servant.. 

1. J. Isaacs : Times Literary Supplement, 
‘page 30. May 1935. 

2. .A^fier Str.angc (Joels : 1934. 
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.Studies’, V'ohinic VHI. 
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5. ‘Appreciations'. 
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7. Essay on Renascence of Wonder. Cham- 
hcr’.s Encyclopaedia of Literature, Vol.lV. 
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THE FIRE THAT WAS 

SANTOSH CHAKRABORTI 


Wlu'ii the Eurasian teacher of the Iliiulu 
Oollei'c of C^aleutla, Derozio, was reiiiovetl, 
it was the tritiriipli of ortliiaioxy upon progre* 
ssivisni. Aft«;r tlie banning of the Sati rites 
Alcxaiulcr Uufl'and others tricil to propagate 
Christianity among the Hindu eommimiiy of 
Bengal with undue liasfc and in order to 
insulate the students of ilic IIin<lu C!ollegc 
from any invasion of the foreign religion the 
Principals of the College prohibited them 
from jolniitg religious meetings. At ibis the 
‘‘India (i«tzct(e” published an article condem¬ 
ning the proscripii<»n us ‘tyrannical’, ‘absurd 
aiul ridiculous’. F.vcrybf>dy susperlcd Oorozio 
as the writer of this article and thereupon in 
1831 after a meeting of the principals lut was 
summarily dismissed. Thus orthodoxy won 
in the struggle. 

A Great Teacher 

More than a century atul a half after his 
birth (Derozio was boru on lOili April, 1809) 
one wonders whether he was all that respon¬ 
sible for the showdown. It cannot be denied 
that he was a great leaeher who created such 
a spell among his students that they followed 
him outside tluir classroom to his house wlierc 
he gave (hem a syitrposium—like atmosphere 
in which a traffic of ideas was possible 
between the teacher and tlie taught. Though 
the principal aim of his teaching was the 
inculcation of truth, he did not leave out 
historians like Robertson and Gibbon, politi¬ 
cal theorists like Adam Smith and Jeremy 
Bentham, or romanticists like Burns, Byron 
and Sir Walter Scott from his scheme of 
teaching. 

.■<V In the academic atmosphere that he would 
for his students, this great teacher held 


aloft the torch of truth by appealing to 
authorities like Lord Bacon. His great 
cftiuribulion to (lie education of his pupils lies 
in (lie fact that he cnabh'd llicm in bis own 
way to develop ihelr independent power of 
thinking. He acrpiainled llicm “with the 
subsiance of Hume’s celcbraterl dialogue 
bcl«ccn C'lcaiitbes and Philo, in whh h the 
most subtle and refined arguments against 
theism arc adduced. But I have also furnished 
them v^ith Hr. Reid’s aiul Dugald Stewart's 
more acute replies to Hume,—replies which 
to this clay continue umcfiited” (Letter to 
H. H. Wilson). In this process of elahoration 
of points and counterpoints truth emerged 
and his pupils learnt “to live and <Uc for 

truth—to cultivate and practise all the virtues, 
sinirming vice in every shape.” 

The principal basis of bis subjects of 

teaching—“the sacredness of truth, the high 
duly of cultivating virtue, and the meanness 
of vice, the nobility of patriotism, the attribu¬ 
tes of God, and the argument for and against 

the existence of deity” etc. (Thomas Edwards, 
in his biography of Dcrozio)—was the lesson 
he received from Drummond at his 
Dharamiolla Academy. Drummond introduc¬ 
ed him to the bright path of rationalism and 
Derozio later combined it with empiricism and 
closely followed the principles of sclf-conscious- 
ness and induction as the instruments of 
observation. This gave his philosophy the 
tang of individualism which readily appealed 
to the young mind of his students. These 
Derozians were to deal a death blow to Hindu 
orthodoxy and obscurantism. 

Nascent Revolt 

The appeal of his empiricist philosophy 
was so instant because the entire atrnospere of 
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Bengal in the first half of the 19th century 
was ripe for a reawakening. Rammohan's 
life-long war against idolatry gave the 
Derozians an added impetus. These truth 
-seekers roared out week after week from the 
tucked away corner of their Academic 
Association (established in 1828) : “Down 
with Hinduism ; Down with Orthodoxy This 
fell like a bombshell on the old traditionalists. 
The Derozians wlio went by the name of 
young Bengal despised Hinduism because 
of its bundle of prejudices like (abooes on food 
habits, iinlouchabilily, and the excessive 
dominance of priests in society. 'I’liey question 
the existence of God, When some of the ultras 
hurled cow-l.»oncs in the Ivotiscs of iwf) ortho¬ 
dox Brahmins, it was Derozio who was held 
responsible for this irresponsible beliaviour. 

It would be less than fair to point an 
accusing finger at this Eurasian teacher for 
the open revolt of tlie Young Bengal. Though 
his teachings were largely responsible for 
most of the ideas of his students his own revolt 
was against the decadent values of a Baboo 
society and social and religious prejudices. 
He abliorrcd absence of freedom and 
envisioned the joy of a freed slave in a fine 
poem, “How proudly beat his heart, when 
first He knew that he was free This love 
of Freedom infused in him ihc ideal of patri¬ 
otism. Referring to his chained motherland 
he said : “Silence hath bound thee witli her 
fatal chain ; Neglected, mute, and desolate 
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art thou, Like ruined monument on desert 
plain.” 

Tliis pratiotic zeal was also shared by the 
Young Bengal. In fact the. members of this 
revolutionary group never neglected their duty 
to their motherland. Their connection with 
various movements like that of women’s 
education in India, political agitation against 
the BrilEh, improvement of Bengali language 
and literature etc. Speaks amply for their 
contribution In the renaissance in Bengal, 
Uncommitted. 

It is true that most members of the Young 
Bengal embraced Clirislianiiy and it was on 
the charge of indirectly lielping the spread of 
Christian religion in Bengal that he was 
dismis.ved from the Hindu College. But his 
own religious belief was uncommitted. His 
defence against the charge of leaching Atheism 
to his students is remarkable : “To produce 
conviction was not within rny power and if I 
am to be tondcumed for the Atheism of some 
let me receive credit for the TJieism of others” 
(Letter to H. H. Wilson). Also significant are 
the remarks in an obituary published in an 
orthodox Bengali journal afelr his death: 
“Derozio of late condescended a little to 

accept that there is a Cod.“But the final 

word sliould be, as prof. B. Dutia says in his 
“Chintanayak Bankiin Cihandra” : ‘‘The mind 
lends to have faith in something --in the new 
people, in the liberal principle of life, if not 
ill tlie old society. One should call this 
a new kind of Theism rather than Atheism.” 




IN THE LIGHT OF A CENTENARY 
PROFESSOR MOHIT CHANDRA SEN 

Professor ; SALIL KUMAR BANlillJME 


lu December List the birth centenary of 
the eminent historian Sir Jadnn.ith S.irkar was 
celebrated In ClalcuUa. He '\as l)oni on lOlh 
December 1870. Ott tlic very next day was 
born another noliic son of Beng.d, worthy to 
be reinemljtrrcd. Unforttuiatcly, Ills prorpisinj’ 
caicer was ent shftrt, ai the early a.i^e of thirty- 
six only, )»y the eniel hand of death. Sixty-finir 
years liave rolled away since then. By this 
time, liis nietoory has niclt«'d away into tliin 
air. i’he memorable persr)n is Pjofe-ssor 
Moliitchandra S«m. 

Fortunately, his ntemoiy was rescued from 
ohlivion in a homely func tion held at Palha 
Vavana. Sanliniketan on 11th December last, 
on the ortasiou of his ihrth centenary. 
Hom.igcs were paid to him by reviving to 
nienior>' his link with |>oet Rabindranath and 
Saiilinik(“tan. No light was thrown on las 
life. After a long liiite his name only swam 
into public kcti, in the liglii of a rentenary. 
Alas, his noble ancestry, Ijrdliant aiMdcmit 
career, Stirling qualities and saintly tharaclrr 
lie biirie«l ii\ darkin ss. 

My father, laic Professor f.alil Kumar 
Banerjce was ohlcr tli.m Mohindundta by 
two years and senior to ban by one year in 
academic career. As students, they were 
contemporaries in the s.tmc institutions and 
in service life twice they met eaelt other in 
the same colleges. Their close association 
ripened in time into close friendship. Late 
in life, when both of them lived in Calcutta, 
Mohitchandra often paid visit to ray father. 

X was very young at that time but still lingers 
in csif JBiemory a faint image of his impressive, 


appearance—his Iwaming face fringed with 
dwarf bcartl like Ramkrishna Paramliansadeva 
—his manly figure ‘divinely fair ami divinely 
tali’. 

.\foro then fifty years ago when we were 
students alimtst all thi; books jtn^scribed by 
the University as texts in philosophy were 
written ))y Etiropirans. 'Phe only exception 
was the text book on Ethics. It was written 
i>y Moltilchandra. Wliile j>criising the hook, 
1 was curiuns t<i know the p.irtuadars of the 
author, whom I knew tt» be a friend of my 
faiijor. On ('nquiry, my father verbally gave 
me a lot of information aljont liim and asked 
me to gf) through an arti«:Ie written l)y liim 
to pay tribute to Iti.s frictul, immediately after 
Ills death and publislicd in a jotirnnl. Mainly 
from these sources I have preparet! a memoir 
of Mohitchandra, which I place before the 
readers, by way of my humble homage to 
him, on his birth ceu(cn;iry. 

.Mohiteliandra came out of the renowned 
Vaidya family of Garifa (Gouriva), on Naihati- 
Bandel Branch line. Ramkamal Sen, the 
famous Dewan of the Government Mint and 
Bank of Bengal was hisforcfatltcr. Bramhananda 
Kcsabchandra Sen, Professor Krishna Bihary 
Sen, the founder of Albert College (now 
defunct) and Narcndratiath Sen, editor, 
Indian Mirror (now defunct) were his near 
relatives. His father Joykrishna was an M. A. 
in English. Under the inHuence of Kesab- 
chandra, he embraced Bramhoism in his youth. 
When Mohitchandra was iwcntythree years 
old his father died in 1893, while serving as a 
Professor at Victoria College, Goochbehar. 
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My failier filled up ihe vacancy. Al Cooch- 
biliar, he heard of JoykrUhna’s repiitalloii 
for erudition and higli morals. 

Precocity marked the career of Mohit- 
chandra. Thoui'h <>f the same age, he was 
senior to Sir Jadunalh by three years in 
academic life. In 1888 he passed the R. A. 
examination vvitli first class Honours in Englisli 
and stoorl second, 'riie first place was occu¬ 
pied by Rainananda Clhallerjcc, editor Modern 
Review and Prabasi. Mohilrhandra was very 
strong in English and had aditiirable command 
over a rich dh.tton and elevated thougltls. 
Among the collecdons, preserve*d by my father, 
thcie is an unpublislu'd cinnposiiion of 
Mohiich,nHlr,i in ins own band writing. My 
failicr remarked that bad that been printed 
and insJTlcd iiil») tlic works of Garlylc, none 
would have hccu able to discover tliat it was 
not written by (be sage of Chelsea. But 
Moliilcliainlra had stronger leaning towards 
philosophy. So, he look uj) philosophy for 
his M. A. course amJ p.isscd tin* cxamiiialiuii 
in 1889, obtaining a high place in the first 
division. Thus closed Ins liniversily career al 
the early age of nineteen. Rut he was not 
content with the University degree only. So 
sincere was his reverence for liic ancient lore 
of our country that he studied at iionie 
Sanskrit literature and Hindu systems of 
philosophy. 

Lucrative jobs could not allure the teen 
aged boy. Like his father he followed tlic 
ancient Bramhinical ideal and courted poverty 
by picking up the prolession of teaching as his 
life’s mission. So strong and genuine w.is 
their ^eal that he and his close friend 
Binoyendranath Sen left Calcutta to join 
Krishnalli College, Berhainpore at a salary too 
low for their brilliant academic career. Soon 
after, ray father, who topped the list in all 
his University examinations, joined hands with 
them. The great savant Dr. Brajcndranalh 
Seal was already there as the Principal. It 


was a galaxy of University lumineries. My 
father frankly admitted that he learnt much 
from these three non-Bramliin Colleagues of 
iiim and in llial plastic period of his youth 
(Inur good company helped him much to 
mould his character. 

Two years later, both Mohitcliandra and 
Binoyendranath were appointc'l in the Govern¬ 
ment ctlucalionul service. Mohitchandra 
joined Dacca College, while Binoyendranath 
came t(» Presidency College, Calcutta. Later 
on Mohitcliandra was transferred to Hooghly 
fill' a short term and ultimately reverted to 
l)ar»a. Al a remark passed by Sir Alfred 
Croft, the ilien Director «)f Public luMruclions, 
Moliilcliandra fell insuhtrd and tendered 
resignation to (Government service. His 
conduct rmriinds us of the spirit sliowii by the 
great Vidy^asagar in resigiuug tlic Princijralship 
of Sanskrit Collcgi'. 

Thereafter he served three colleges in 
Calcutta, one after another—Metropolitan 
(at present Vidyasagar), Ripon (al present 
Surendranath) and City, lie won the heart 
of the students by his skill in teaching and 
saiii(l) ch.iractcr. In all their noble enterprises 
he was tlicir friend, philiisophcr and guide. 

Like the general run of brilliant students 
of our L'uiversity his knowledge was not 
conliiied to books only. His book on Ethics 
is not a uicre comjiilalion. It hears testimony 
to his original thinking and deep philosophical 
insight. Even European scholars spoke highly 
of it. Honour was shown to his merit by the 
University in prescribing it as a text and by a 
foreign firm in publishing it. Mohitchandra 
brought out an edition of Macaulay's Essay 
on Crocker’s Boswell, a text book for F. A. 
examination. The notes .iddcd by liim were 
aiJl and short. A renowned Professor ictnark- 
ed tliat they differed from ba^ar notes in the 
same way as fine embroideries on Dacca 
muslin differed from close and clmnsy needle 
work on cltildren’s quilts. 
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At Mclropolilan Tnslitution my fatlier was 
again forlunalc in gcdini* him as his colleague 
after five years and derived invaluai)te benefit 
from the reunion. Me gjaicfully acknowledged 
that the company of Mohllchaiidra upllflrd 
his mind and pnri(ic<l his so\il. Tie sj)okc of 
a day’s incidenl wlien weaiy of (“xjjlaining 
English poems line by line in the das.s con(i- 
nually for long fifiecn years he was low in 
spirit and sought for his colleague's advice 
as to the way to tide over the ileptessioti. 
The remedy sttggesKal l»y him piv)ved to Ijc 
so cfiicacious ili.n my father always rcincinher- 
cd it with gratiliulc. 

'I’lie link with tin* poet Rahindranalh 
Tagore was a great asset i(» Mohitchamlra. 
He was an admiicr i>f the rising poet ami 
well known to the learned society of Calcutta 
for his a[)iUly in appreciating and interpreting 
his poems. Mis reputation n-ached tlic pt»et’s 
ears and a familiarity grew up between 
the two. At that time, the poet was planning 
to enlarge the rirde of his leatlcrs by publish¬ 
ing a cheap edition of his cotnpleie poetical 
works. Mis most intimate j)cn friend Srish 
Chandra Majumtlar’s brothers, SaiJesh 

Chandra Mejunular and others, proprietors 
of Majumdar I.ibrary took charge of its 
publication. The poet disliked the long 
staruling system of arranging the poems iti 
chronological order. Me proposed to follow 
the most poetically cdeciivc order of airanging 
them in the giadaiion of feeling or subject, 

as attempted by Sir Francis I’algrave, 

Professor of Poetry, Oxford, in his famous 
anthology of Eiigli'.li poems ‘The (/olden 
Treasury’. Such a lay out, of numerous pieces 
covering about twenty volumes already 

published, is a matnmuth task, involving true 
literary appreciation, deep insight, subtle 
psycho-analysis and tinlimitcd patience. It 
goes to the credit o Mohitchandra that he 
was chosen by the poet as the fittest person to 

the heavy yoke. He arranged the poems 


in tweniyeight streams and in 1310 B. S. 
brought out the edition in thirteen parts. It 
was very popular and had a wide circulation. 

In connection of the above matter Mohit- 
chaudra had tc) vLsit the poet at Sanliniketan 
very often for consultation. At that time his 
good wislies and sympathy inspired the poet 
to found Ills comtcmplated Branihacharyya 
V’idyal.iy. At his request Mohitchandra 
framed the rules of conduct and course of 
study of the school. It was sctdcil that once 
in a month he would visit Sanliniketan for 
inspecting it. But the pod was eager to place 
the school in his sole charge. When Us first 
Head master Monoranjan Banerjcc left for 
Sambal{)ore for joining the bar, Mohitcliandra 
had to take cliargc of the infant institutional 
the earnest call of the poet. Due to his 
sincere eU'orts its roll strength increased from 
twenty to fiftylive. But due to excessive 
labour his health broke down few monilis after 
and he had to return to Calcutta. 

Though well rca<l in Bengali lilcratnre, 
Mohitchandra iiad no <iCc;usion to show his 
merit in that field. But the d«‘cp insiglit 
evinced by him in editing the poet’s works led 
many to expect from hint criticism in Bengali 
on scientific basis and discussion on European 
systems of philosophy in the light of the 
Indian streams. Before his death he was 
engaged In translating tlic Upanishads into 
Bengali Verse. If completed, that would have 
been a valuable acquisition to Bengali 
literature. 

In the prime of his youth he took a 
vow of celibacy. But after the death of his 
parents, he had to enter into family life. On 
32nd Sravan in 1306 B. S. at the age of 
twentynine he married Sm. Sushila Devi, a 
sister of Lalit Mohon Chalterjec, Principal, 
Jagannath College, Dacca. Indilferencc to 
worldly affairs was deeply implanted in his 
nature. So in married life also he maintained 
a spirit of detachtnent and strict vegetarian 
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habit. Seven years after bis marriage he died 
in 1313 B. S., at the age of thirtysix, leaving 
two infant daughters. One of her daughters, 
Sm. Uma IDcvi, gained fame as a writer of 
juveniic literature. She also died young. 

Purity of Mohitchandra’s character and 
sweetness of hh heart excelled his wisdom 
and learning. Humility and service were (he 
key stones of his nature. Once in course of a 
discussion in the Professors’ lounge of 
Berhamporc College he told my father that 
the spirit of service (l^asya Vaba) had ilic 
strongest appeal to his heart. On that the 
grand-fatherly Profe;>sor of Sanskrit remarked, 
“)'ou are l)orii in the family of Dewun Ram 
Kainal Sen, who was a great vaishiiah. So, 
it is nor strange that this spirit has (he. stron¬ 
gest hold on yi>n." In fact tlic spirit of 
humble service permeated into his juth and 
marrow and he dedicated his life t(» the service 
ol God and htimanity. When he preached 
from the pulpit of Nababidhan Church of 
Hrainha Sainaj, liis ullcraiiecs se<nued to gush 
out of (he core of ins heart ami reminded 
people of BramJian.jnda Kesab Chandra. 
After his arrival at Calcutta he never left the 
city on alluririg offers from niiifTasil (A))leges. 
lest the piogress of his Saniaj should suffer in 
his absence. 

Iti charily he obveivcd the precept of 
Christ. In the infant stage of Snminiket.in 
when the poet was worned and iion|)lusscd 
over fmacial crises, Mohilehandra handed over 
secretly to him, a senletl cover. Oi)cning llic 
cover the p<ict found in it a currency note for 
Rupees one thousand only, carefully wrapped 
with a piece of paper. The whole of iha 
examuters fees received by him was spent in 
the service of Santiniketan. 


Mohitchandra possessed a very refined taste 
and strong moral conrage, My father got 
proof of them in their student life. When 
Mohitchandra was a student in K A. class in 
Metropolitan Institution, one day the old 
Professor of Sanskrit was explaining without 
reservation, an erotic couplet from 
Raghuvamsa. Mohitchandra could not 
tolerate it. He stootl up and .addressing his 
class fellows said, ‘These Vulgar words are 
unfit for tlic ears. If you possess any sense 
of decency then leave this class immediately 
along with me’. Saying this, he left the class 
vvitlKuii looking bark to se*c how many of his 
classmates folhjwcd him. On another oceasi«>n 
when he was rc.iding in the B. A. class in 
Presidency C<’>nege, a renowned European 
Professor, with the honest purpose of helping 
students to apprec iate liler.iry beauty properly, 
was showing tcj (hem in the class pictures of 
the mule fcm.de form. On (his occa'ion also, 
undaunted Mohitcliandra without caring for 
tlie wrarh of a *re«l f.iec’ loudly pnjtcsled 
against that iiulecenl aflaic and left the class 
it) great ittdignalion. Bui in aftei life he ilid 
not (urn out to be a staunch I’uriian. His 
views in the fields of art and literature were 
quite liberal. Ilotliil not consider 15i>cc<tccis, 
Rabelais or /ula, to be untouchable. 

Moiiiirhandra's soul was ‘like a star that 
dwell .t|)ari, pine as the naked heaven.’ His 
Creator called him back to rest before it could 
be spoilt by the dirt and dross of this earth, 
lake a dew drop hi.s life was short-lived, 
perfect, pure and spaikling. Perhaps Ben 
Johnson conceived of such a charactcrin writing 
“True growth’ and saying. 

Tn small proportion we just beauties see, 

And in short measure li c may peiTcci be’. 



POPULATION OF PORUS'S KINQDOM IN 326 B. C. 

JATINDRA MOHAN DAITA 


India ha^ always been thickly peopled. 
HerodoHis, llic l'’atUcr of History, speaks of 
India licing thickly peopled ; and he lived 
in tile fifih <-cniuiy B. C. Nath has estimated 
a population of IDO to 140 inillions in the time 
of Asoka at the beginning of the second century 
B. Cl. Fe.'istha writing in the reign of Akbar 
says that the population of India was 600 
millions when the Muhammadan conquests 
began (C. 1100 A. O.), Moreland had estima¬ 
ted the pr)pulation of India at the death of 
Akbar to have been 100 millions. We have 
come to the conclusion that it was slightly 
larger, 110 millitms (Population J3ullelin No. 1 

Govt, of India Publication), 

We now try to estimate the population of 
Porus’ kingdom about .326 B. Cl,, which consis¬ 
ted of a few districts at the extreme north¬ 
west cortier of India and compare it with the 
modern population to gel an idea how thickly 
peoplcil India was a' that time. 

I'lic first (lillu nlty that one meets is to gel 
an idea of the extent of Porus’ Kingdom. 
Vincent SmitJi in his llarly History of India 
says :—“The more powerful slate governed 
by the King, whom the Greeks called Porus, 
(was) approximately coincident with tlic 
modern districts of Jhelum, Gujarat and 
Shahpur.” (P60). 

The area and population of these areas arc:- 



Area in 

Populat 


sq. miles 

J881 in 

Jhelum 

2,773 

4.49 

Gujarat 

2,250 

7.27 

Shahpur 

4,789 

3.84 

Total 

9,812 

16.05 


The density of population for the whole 
Irti is 163 persons per sq. mile. 


His Kingdom 

It is doubtful whether the district of.jhelum 
was included in Porus Kingdom ; the entire 
disiiict is on the otlier side (West) of the river 
Jlicluin. Ihe district of Shahpur is almost 
bifurcated by the- river Jhelum ; and it is 
doul)tful whether the entire district was 
included in his Kingdom, For Alcx.inder the 
Great met with no resistance from Porus when 
he occupied the west bank of the.Ihelum. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Military Histoiy 
of India says :—He (Porus) ruled over the 
upper Jech Doab, or the land enclosed by the 
Jli'dum river (Greek Hydaspesfrom the Sans¬ 
krit Yitasta) on the west and the Climab on 
the east (P. 15). 

Strabe writing in the first Century B. Cl., 
and basing himself on the information sup])lied 
by Aristobulus, Cartius and others says that 
Porus ruleil over all the territories between the 
jhelum (the Hydoaspes) and the Clienab 
(the Akesincs of the Greeks). 

Both these rivers, as welt as the other 
Punjab rivers have changed their courses, their 
beds, several times during the last two 
thousand years. These changes arc not ordinary 
norma! clianges, b it changes of great magni¬ 
tude. Both the above rivers have shifted their 
beds towards west by many many miles (sec 
the sketch map in Vincent Smiths’ Early 
History of India, 3rd edition p 94). The 
relative distance between the beds of these two 
rivers is of the same order of magnitude as 
their present distance. And it seems that there 
have i>een either no changes or changes, if any 
of far le.sser importance in the upper reaches of 
their courses. But their conflueence or junction 
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has changed. “All that can be said is that in 
Alexander’s time the conHuence must have 
been situated much further to tlte north” 
(ibid p 91). 

A portion of the area near the confluence 
of these two rivers seems to have been occupied 
by the Malloi or the Malavas. The portion 
of the modern district of Jliang between these 
rivers was most likely to have been ontsi<le 
Porus’ King<lom. 

Its Extent 

How far his Kingdom extended towards the 
foot-hills of Kashmir, and how far down the 
jeeh Doab it is dilficuU to determine. ’I'hcrc 
was “the Abhisara Country, in the hills 
between the ilydaspos (Jlicliim) and Akesinos 
(Chcnal)) rivers'’ (t^. 11. 1. p 59). “I'lie 
position of Abhisara, or “the Kingdt)m of 
Abisards’ was correctly defined for the first 
time by Sir M. A. Stein, who writes that 
■Darvabhisara (i. c. J^arva and Abhisaral 
comprised whole tract of the lower and middle 
hills lying between the V'itasta (Jliclum or 
Hydaspes) and the Cltamlrabhaga (China!) or 
Akesines;. 'I'he hill state of Rajapuri (Uajauri) 
was included in Darvabhisara ; one pass.\ge 
would restrict tlie application of the term to 
the lower Jiills’. The small chieftainship of 
Rajauri and Jlliimbar, the ancient Abhisaia is 
now included witliin Kashmir. (E. 11. 1. 
p 59 f. n.). 

Sir Jadiinath Sarkar in his Military History 
of India says.—“His (Porus) greatest enemy 
was Ambhi (Greek Ophi), tlie King of Taxila 
(near modern Hasan Abdal) and his ally was* 
Abhisara, the King of Rajaur and Jamu. 
After overcoming the last two, Alexander 
called upon Perns to pay tribute and wait upon 
the Macedonian conqueror at hii owji fron¬ 
tier.” (see p. 15). 

Abhisara was outside Porus’ Kingdom. 
The question is : did Abhisara .send contingents 
to fight Alexander ? J. B. Bury in his History 
of Greece says :— 


“Prince Porus had sent a defiance, and 
having gathered an army from thirty to 
to forty tliou.sand strong, was encamped on 
the left bank of the river, to contest the 
c ossing. Moreover, Abisaras of ('a-^hmir 
proniiced him aid, although he had sent 

marks of liomagc to Alex.'indcr”. (p. 802). 
'’Alexander before crossing the Hydaspes 
‘Posted the regiments of heavy infantry 
wliich he had brought with him, -a prccari- 
tion profiably, against tlie possible arrival 
of Abisaras” (p. 80.1). 

‘‘After the subjugation of Porus ‘Alexander 
marcbc<I norlb-wards to subdue the Glausac 
a hill-folk on the border of Cashmir, and 
at the same time to intimidate Abisaras” 
(p. 807). 

'Die probibiliiy is that Aliisarcs remained 
neutral during ami after the battle ; and Porus 
had to depend on himself alone. 

The map faring }). IS6 of Bury’s History of 
Greece shows Porus’ Kingdom to be entirely 
between t!ic rivers Jhcluin and (’lienab, and 
the Kingdom «)l Abhisara sep.irated from 

Porus’ l)y the liill-irihe (Jlaus.ic. 

Collin Davis’ Historical Allas of the Indian 
pcniu'^ul.) shows dir Kitigchun of Porus to have 
been entirely within the above two rivers. 

W'c now try to dctei tnine the area of Porus’ 
Kingdom in icr c.s of the modern districts. 

In spite of the great authority of Vincent 
Smith wc exclude the district of Jhclum, as 
also those areas which are on the right bank 
of the Jlielnui, but iticludc all areas between 
the said two rivers, cs'Cii if the confluouce area 
was occupied by independent tribes to compen¬ 
sate for any omission towards die foot-hills of 
Kashmir. 

Probable Extent of Poros’ Kingdom 



Area in 

Pop, in OvO’s 

in 1941 


Sq. miles 

in 1881 


Gujarat 

2,250 

7,21 

11,04 

1 of Sbahpur 

2,395 

1,92 

5,00 

1/3 of Jhang 

i,l5t 

1.30 

2,74 

Total 

5,796 

10,49 

18,78 
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One-fourt!i, instead of onc*thircl of Jhang 
would perhaps luivc been a belter estimate ; 
but being in doubt we have included the 
larger area. 

The over-all density of pupulaiiou is 
181 per sq, jiiile. 

Alexander the (irc.xt r>ti Jiis arrival before 
the l)anks of the Jlicluni (flydaspes) “found the 
army of Porus, fifty thousand strong drawn 
up on the 0 {)pnsiic bank." (EaiK History of 
India p. fi4). 

At the batik* of the llydaspcs (.IZfi E. (d.) 
Porus’ ariii) consisted i»f— 


to the mahout, or driver carried three archers. 
(Arthasa.stra Bk. vii. chap. 11).*’ (Ibid p. 125). 

4 he strength in men of Boros’ army was r— 


200 elephants y A ~ 
300 chariots x 6 ~ 

4,0(K) cavalry — 

30,000 infantry 

Total 

B. F. 


800 men 
1.800 
4,000 
30.000 „ 


36,600 men 
36,000 men 
His son’s advanced guard consislcd of > 

(j 


120 chariots 
2,000 horse 


720 men 
2,000 men 


•‘Fw.) Iiuiidrod huge elephants, stationed 
at intervals of not less than a hundred feel 
from one another, and prolx.thly in eight ranks, 
formexl iltc centre. Ih'hind the elephants stoo«l 
a co.'Upart fori c of 30,l)(H> infanirv with projec¬ 
tions on the wings, and files of the infantry 
were pushed forward in the intervals l>ctwcen 
the eirphanis. ' * Both flanks were protec¬ 

ted by r.ivalry with chariots in front. File 
cavalry 'nnnbeir-d 4,000 an<l the cliarints 30(h 
I’.aeh chariot was drawn by four Imrses and 
calli'•ll^l^ lorn of vhoin two were archers, 
stationed oiir on <*ai h side of the veldx.le, two 
were rharioierr'J, who in ihe .-.Hess ofljaille 
wcie wciiit to tlroji the reins aiul ply ilic tnciny 
with darts. (( ^ cui licis, viii. 14)” (Ibit] j). 66). 

Ih’li.d.iii advanced gnanl undri Ids'on 
to opptisr Ah-s indc-r tlir fir-Mt’s (.ro.ssint- of 
the Jhchmi. ‘‘The ••on of die Indian Kim* 
came lull l ying up with 2,0o0 iiorscs aiui 120 
ch.uiots. 1 his inadcipiatr force was speedily 
routed with the loos of 4tiO men. and of all 
chariots” (Ibi<l, p, 65). 

Describing tlicattnyof the Maurya liiiipcror 
Chandragnpta who drove the (ircek Selcukos 
from out of India » few year s later (32.1-.^22 
B. C.) V'ineent Smith fays ;—“Farli chariot, 
which might be drawn by either four or two 
horses, accommodated two fighting men 
besides, the driver, and an elephant, in addition 


2,720 men 

(baud 'I’otal 39,320 men 

Jusi .as I’oi'us’ chariots carried six men, 
instcail of the normal three, so it is likely that 
his elephants carried more nirn (shall wc say 
3 • 2 archers besides the mahout) than usual 
compliment of four men. In that ease wc 
shall have to add 3-• 200 600 men to tlic 

al.iove grand total And his strength in men at 
the eiurial battle was 39,‘)20 or 40,000 men. 

'f ile raiier lO.OtX) men were probably left 
to guard the coinunmitalions or to oppose the 
passage of the river at other points. 

Porus* Losses: Pot us’ son lost all the 
chariots and 100 men. If we take half the 
men in chariots were killed, his loss would be 
360 I 400 760 men. If all the men in chariots 
wcie killed, his loss would he l,li0 men out 
of total strength of 2,720 men. The percentage 
of losses in killed would be cither 28 or 41 
per cent. In a skirmish the losses are heavy 
on the defeated party ; so the latter percentage 
is probably nearer the truth. 

Wc now turn to Porus losses in men. 

‘ The Indian army was annihilated ; all 
the elephants being either killed or captured, 
and the chariots destroyed. Three thousand 
horsemen, and not less than twelve thousand 
foot soldiers were killed, and 9,000 taken 
prisoner.” (Ibid p. 70). 
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His losses in killed is estimated to have 
been 

half the rate all men killed 


Elephants 

400 

or 

800 men 

Chariots 

900 

>1 

1.800 „ 

Cavalry 

3.000 

t9 

3,000 „ 

Infantry 

12,000 


12,000 „ 


16,300 

or 

17,600 men 


This works out to 44.4 or 48.1 per cent of 
the jnon engaged in the bailie. If to this 
estimate of those killed, we add the 9,000 
taken prisoner, among whom was King Poi us 
himself with nine wounds, llie losses would be 
69.1 or 72 7 per cent of those engaged in the 
battle. 

Il goes to show that the battle was keenly 
contested ; and Fonis army was most likely 
not a raw levy hastily improvised to meet tlie 
invasion, but consisted of veterans. 

yVrrian says Porus “marched to meet 
Alexander with all (us cavahy, 4,000 strong, 
all of his .100 Chariots, 200 eh-.pliaiits, ami the 
picked cnnlingcrits of his infantry numbering 
some .10,000 men” (p. i76 of do Sclincouris 
translation). 

The casualties on the Indian side were 
“Nearly 20,000 of the Indian infantry wore 
killed in this battle, and about 3,000 of 
their cavalry. All their war Chariots were 
destroyed. Among tlie dead were two sons 
of Porus, Spitaccs the local Indian Governor 
all the officers in Command of the elephants 
and Chariots, and all the Cavalry Officers 
and other Commanders of high rank 
surviving elephants were captured” (Ibid. 

p. 179). 

If Arrian’s version is accepted the losses 
in men on the Indian side was as high as 
seventy per cent of tlie total fighting strengtli, 
showing the fierce nature of the contest. 

The very high percentage of losses in Porus 
army go to show that they were not mere raw 


levies, drawn ad-hoc from the general popula¬ 
tion, but well trained veterans. 

The accoutrements of the Indian infantry 
were heavy. Be.sides carrying a formidable 
bow wiiich used to be drawn after resting one 
end upon the earth and pressing it with the 
left fool, he also carried a heavy two-handed 
sword slung from the left shuldcr, a buckler 
of undressed ox-hule, and .sometimes javelins 
in place of a bow. Megasihenes describing 
the army of Chandragupta says “Their 
arrows arc hitlc less than three cubits long, 
and noihing ran withsland one shot by an 
Indian archer, neither shield nor breast-plate. 
They l airy on their left arm targets of raw 
ox-nidc, narrower than the men who carry 
them, but nol much inferior in Icngtli. Others 
havcjavchns instead of arrows. Ail wear a 
sword bioad and nol less than three cubits 
in length. 

Tlie Indian cavalrymen carried two darts, 
like what tlie Creeks called Saunia (i. e. not 
more than 9 feet long) and sliiehl smaller than 
that of the infantry. 

What proportion of the popiiKiiion supplied 
the men of Porus army :* \Vc have got to 
make an csliinale. VVe gel the following facts 
from Vincent Smith’s Early History of India 
p. 9.3 — 

“At a second town (among tlio Malloi) 
he (Alc-xanilci) iiiet with an obstinate defence, 
wbicli cost ilic lives of many Macedonians. 
The inhabitants said to number 20,000 
despairing of ultimate success, set fire to the 
town and cast themselves with their wives and 
children into the llarncs. The citadel escaped 
the fire, and was garrisoned by a detachment 
left behind for the purpose. The lives of 
3,(X}0 of its gallant defenders were spared’’. 

The total population was 20.000 who 
perished in flames plus 3,000 defenders ; 
fighters to the total population was 3 ; 23 or 
1 ; 7.67. Say 1 : 8 approximately. 
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But in a besieKecl town, fighters included 
not only men of military age but also all tlmsc 
who are able to hear arms. It is better to 
die fighting defending his lionic town than 
to perish in lUnies. 'i'hc proportion of men 
of fighting age to total population wmdd 
ordinarily l»‘ cx[)ccted to be greater than the 
above r.ilio of 1 : 7.h7. 

The Mallois had a republican form of 
govptninrnl. In a republic there, is the likeli- 
hootl of citizens joinitig the armv in larger 
numbers ihriii in any army recruited liy a King 
like Pofus or Ambhi of faxill.t. I’urilier 
Porus aimy ctnisistefl of Itainei! veterans. 

\Vt: assess llie pnipnrlion of lighting men 
in Pi>rnsarmy to population at a little higher 
than the Mallion rale. viz. 1 : 10. lie was 
in frequent wars with Ophis or Ambhi of 
Taxilla and otiicr neighbours. Tlie lighting 
strei'gth of men of mditary age was ilius 
reduced at the tiirc of the battle of the 
llydaspcs. 

I'liai (lie proportion of the gallant defenders 
of the citadel, who may all he prciumed to (te 
men of military age is one-eighth of the total 
populadon is not a mere accident will appear 
from the following coinideraiions. 

Sundbarg has shown that for all countries 
and all ages men between the ages of l5-5t) 
are one-fourth of the total pnpiiliiion. Men 
between the ages of 50-35 are regarded as 
men of military age. la Indfu the proportion 
of such males is :— 

Per 10000 of males 

1891 1901 19U 1921 1931 

2520 2514 2547 2465 25i7 

Average ;—2519 

Assutning the prc»portioii of males to 
females to be equal, the proportion ii reduced 
I25i. 

The proportion of the defenders in the 
Malloi town to total population was 1 :7.67 
or 1304 per 10,000. 


Walled City’s Population 

If it be said that no general conclusion 
should be drawn from the composition of 
population in a walled city for the general 
population, our answer is : • - 

The walled towns, as in Myccnean (-^reece, 
were eiiatlcls for <lefencc against enemy attacks, 
licrc the population wtudd withdraw within 
the fortifications ; but in times of peace most 
of the population lived outside the walls 
cultivating their iiclds aiul gardens and 
orchards ; and p.tsturing their cattle and 
herds of sheep .ind goat. So the population 
cornpofition of the Maltui town wouUl not 
be veiy dilTcrent horn that of the general 
populati»jn. I'lirthcr Alexander had already 
seveiely punished the Malhu befoic besieging 
the town, and it is most likely that many of 
the rural population had lied and were not 
cooped up in titc town. In that case the 
proportion of dcffiulcrs or men of military 
age to total population is less than what we 
have cak ulated. 

Tlie population of Porus Kingdom in 326 
B. C;. is, therefore, estimat'd to have been 
cither 

50,000 X 8 - = 4,00,000 
or 50,000 >. 10 5,00,000. 

\Vc prefer the bigger estimate. The present 
(l881) population of the area covered by 
Porus Kingdom is 10,50,000. The population 
in the fourth Century B. C. was either 38 per 
cent, or 48 per cent of wliat it is in the late 
19th century. 

That the higher figure is more likely will 
appear from the following facts and considera¬ 
tions. Kautilya says that five agricultural 
families cultivated 64 acres of land. Each 
family occupied 12.8 acres. An adult male 
can cultivate 6 acres of land. So each family 
must have 2.56 adult males. If all those who 
are between 15-50 be regarded as “adult males, 
for the purpose of cultivation the number 
of persons per family would be 2.56 x 4 b>10,24 
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paitoiif. The number of men of fighting nge 
per fvnily^n t.28. Ai it was usual to recruit 
1 person per family or if in a fanuly there 
were more than 1 person of military age, 
only 1 person is likely to join the army, there 
were 50,000 families. And the population 
would be 5,12.000. 

The proportion of cavalry to infantry in 
Ponu’s army at the battle is 4000: 30,000>»c 
1: 7.3 or 6000; 50,000 (if we include the whole 
army)»«l: 8 3. From the Ain«l>Akbari we get 
the proportion of cavalry to infantrymen 
supplied by the local zaminders in the Subah 
of Lahore. They arc ;— 


Area 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Bet Jalandhar 

Doab 

4,155 

79.436 

Bari 


31,055 

1,29.300 

Rechna 

}9 

6,795 

99,652 

Jcch 

9f 

3,730 

44,200 

Sind Sagar 

if 

8,523 

69,700 



54,288 

4,22,288 


Hiv 

They are 1; 7.7. 

Having regard to the distance in lima ef v' 
nearly two thousand yean and of the wider, 
area, the agreement in the proportion is 
remarkable. 

The population of India at the death of 
Akbar is 100 millions according to Moreland. 
We havh estimated it to have been a little 
higher, viz 110 millions. 

The Punjab's present population is some 
7 per cent of India’s total; and two*thirds of 
them are in the area corresponding to Subah 
of Lahore. If the same proportion held good 
at the death of Akbar, the population of the 
Subah would be S.t millions and it supplied 
5,76 lakhs of men. The proportion to popuIa« 
tion is some 11.3 per cent. This is not an 
argument, but it strengthens us in thinking 
that to estimate the population of Porus’s 
Kingdom, we may use the larger multiplier 
of 10. 






CHINA ACCUSES INDIA OF INTERFERENCE IN PAKISTAN AFFAIRS 


A. c. 


China is accnsinjf India ofinlrrfei'encc in 
Pakistan’s internal afTairs because India has 
been crificisins; the s/enocidal activities of the 
Pakistan army in East Beuj>al. But Cliinadoes not 
think that Pakistan interferes in India’s internal 
affairs even when the Pakistan army invades 
Indian territory or when Pakistan makes false 
propaganda about alleged Indian oppression 
of Muslims in India or otlicr imaginary actions 
of India. China does not think that she 
is guilty of itUerfering in other people’s affairs 
when she invades and occupies Tibetan or 
Indian territory. (’.hliia asserts that the 
Chinese emperors of past ages had ligurativc 
suzerainty over many counliies and ^ the 
Peoples Republic of China, therefore owns 
territorial rights in all those countries. But if 
India draws the attention of the civilised 
world to the mass killing of Bengalis in ICast 
Pakistan by the mercenaries of Yahya Khan, 
China's peculiarly tuned political conscience 
starts ticking out a protesting note. Not 
because of anything that India has actually 
done ; but because India has only criticised 
the barbarous and totally lawless actions of 
the Pakistan army. (Uiina thinks that it is 
quite right for her to occupy Tibet or to 
massacre the Tibetans because the Ming 
Emperors held sway over Tibet several 
hundred ycais ago ; but China does not think 
it just and lawful for India to criticise the 
Siilitary despots of Pakistan even though only 


twenty four years ago Pakistan did not exist as 
a separate stale and was an integral part of 
India. The division of India ^nd Pakistan 
was carried out by an Act of the bourgeois 
Parliament of Great Britain ; hut that appears 
to be sacrosanct to the Maoist Chine.se for the 
reason that it suits their current purpose. In 
fact the Chinese arc materialist, which is 
another name denoting attachment to oppor¬ 
tunism, and their sense of right and wrong, 
logical illogical, lawful and unlawful and 
historical justifiability or otherwise, depend 
entirely on their estimation of the tnatcrial 
advantages attached to the various alternative 
possibilities of thing.s. In the circumstances 
what the Chinese .say cannot have the same 
significance for the Indians as for the Chinese. 
For, materially assessed, all things are different 
for the Chinese from what they arc for the 
Indians. 

Turning to the facts of the present accusa¬ 
tions, the trouble in East Pakistan started from 
the exploitation of that part of the country by 
the people of the Western part. This exploi¬ 
tation was very certainly not begun under 
advice of India ! It developed as a natural 
consequence of the ..sclliishness and greed of 
the Muslim Political leaders who surrounded 
Mr. Mahammad Ali Jinnah who was co¬ 
sponsor of the land-of-purity—Pakistan with 
his British inspirers and instigators. Pakistan 
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was founded on the fake Two-nalion Theory 
according to which the Muslims of India 
formed a separate nation on the ground of 
having a Muslim language Urdu, a Muslim 
culture and a specific Muslim way of life. 
The Muslims of India therefore claimed a 
separate national territory of their own and 
Pakistan was the eventual result of this 
propaganda which was backed by continuous 
rioting for many years. In fact the Muslims 
of India spoke as many languages as the 
Hindus did. They also had numerous different 
racial characteristics in their dress, food, social 
manners and customs and special loyalties. 
Hut the commimal rioting induced the non- 
Muslim leaders of India to concede Pakistan 
to the ,Jinnah clique. Pakistan was formed 
with five racial groups of people who were the 
Punjabis, the Baluchis, the Pathans, the 
Sindhis and the Bengalis. Prom the very out¬ 
set the four Western groups of Muslims took 
it for granted that they were superior to the 
fifth group, the Bengalis of the East, who 
customarily did not join the armed forces as 
mercenaries. I'he Bengalis were “non-martial” 
according to the British. And that was some¬ 
thing very inglorious in British eyes. The 
world belonged to those who could kill and 
be killed and not to peace loving people. 
The West Pakistanis being “martial” monopo¬ 
lised jobs, contracts and industries. They also 
held the most lucrative assignments in the 
Governmental offices and in the army, navy 
and air force. They also got the lion’s share 
of the foreign borrowings and the allotments 
fpom whatever funds that could be spared 
from the revenues. The Bengalis were left to 
suffer the ignominy and economic disadvan¬ 
tage of second class citizenship, so to speak, 
and tliey were put in a very bad position in so 
far as West Pakistan developed according to 
plans while East Pakistan could not even 
build, very essential protective structures which 


have been just on paper for many years. All 
this happened mainly due to the criminal folly 
and selfishness of West Pakistanis who chased 
their own whims and fancies while the East 
Pakistanis were swept away by tidal waves. 
China knows that India could not possibly 
have any responsibility in this field of discrimi¬ 
natory treatment which injured and alienated 
the East Pakistanis. China knows all facts 
and figures relating to the economy of the two 
zones of Pakistan. They are well versed in 
drawing logical conclusions from these facts 
and figures. That Is they siiould know how 
the West Pakistanis were exploiting the 
people of fiast Pakistan, who have every 
reason to resent (his exploitation. Islamabad 
was being decorated with palaces while life 
saving dykes, biindhs and break water walls 
remained untouched due to lack of funds. As 
a result Bengalis died in thousands whenever 
floods and tidal waves swept up the estuaries. 
Who were responsible for these highly objec¬ 
tionable developments ? Was it India ? The 
West Pakistanis arc exploiters, oppressors and 
totally Imrbanms in their treauneut of the 
poor, the weak and the defenceless. Why is 
China befriending these cxpltiilcrs and 
oppressors of the workei's and peasants. The 
military ruling clirpics of Pakistan arc made 
up of a handful of men drawn from 13 families 
who also own the nnjor portion of all money 
making cstahlkshmcnis of Pakistan. China 
knows all about it. 

China also knows that the Bengalis of East 
Pakistan speak Bengali which is qiiise different 
from the Urdu which the West Pakistanis 
speak. Some years ago there was a great 
struggle rriade by the Bengalis for the adoption 
of Bengali as a parallel state language of 
Pakistan. The Bengalis are in a majority in 
Pakistan and they donot like to speak in 
Urdu. There was much repression and 
bloodshed before Bengali was accepted as a 
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state language. Bengali has nut been a chosen 
language in India. The Indian constitution 
has declared Hindi to be our ofhcial language. 
It is the Bengalis of East Pakistan who 
fought to put Bengali in its rightful place in 
the newly made Muslim state of Pakistan. 

When Iskandar Mirza abrogated the conn- 
titution of Pakistan in 1958 and established a 
military djctaiorship in that country with 
General Ayub Khan as iu autocratic ruler 
could any one say that India had any hand in 
that despicable act abolishing all human rights 
of 100 million persons ? It might have been 
Americans or Chinase who were responsible, 
for they supplied money and arms to the 
military junta at that lime, as well as iherc- 
aftci. When Ayub Khan became unpopular 
he was replaced by General Yahya Khan and 
the same military clique aided by China, 
Russia, America and Britain did all the dirty 
work. India did nothing at anytime to assist 
these destroyers democracy. India was attack¬ 
ed twice by Pakistan and once by China and 
these countries still occupy certain parts of 
Indian ten itoiy unlawfully and quite unjustly. 
India defeated Pakistan but was induced by 
Russia, America and Britain to let Pakistan 
hang on to some of the territory she had 
illicitly occupied. Ihc military leaders of 
Pakistan continued In behave arrogantly and 
unjustly with the people of the country and 
it w'as this sort of behaviour which led to the 
terrible internecine war (hat is tearing up the 
fake I.sJamic Republic to-day. (Jencral Yahiya 
Khan made promises of reestablishing' a 
democratic form of (Jovernment in Pakistan as 
well as of framing a constitution. He had no 
intention doing any of these things as has 
been proved by his wanton attacks on the 
people of East Pakistan and on the political 
party which represerted 98% of those people. 
This military clique has made human rights 
and political freedorp into things that can be 


thrown into the gutter at any time by a hand¬ 
ful of sub-human barbarians. And China it 
taking sides with these criminals so that she 
could retain some square miles of Indian 
territory which she has no right to occupy. 
China has condoned all marauding and acts 
of brigandage committed by the arch criminals 
of Islamabad. Though there are no political 
or human rights that the people of Pakistan 
enjoy ; the despots of Pakistan always howl 
and cry about the alleged occupation of 
Kashmir by India. Kashmir acceded to India 
because Mahammad Ali Jinnah let loose a 
horde of Pakistan trained and Pakistan em- 
ploved armed men upon Kashmir with a view 
to occupy that fair land. I'licsc men looted, 
raped and killed numerous Kashmiris and the 
Mahiirajah of Kashmir advised by his 
Muslim minister called upon India to save 
the Kashmiris from the soldiers of this unoffi¬ 
cial Pakistani army. Jinnah had reached the 
gates of Srinagar to make a state entry into 
that capital city of Kashmir, when Indian 
troops began to land in the Srinagar air field. 
This upset Jinnah’s plans. For months 
Pakistan denied their complicity in this 
disgraceful affair ; but it was eventually 
admitted by them. The Pakistani destroyers 
of democracy and of the human rights of their 
own people, have continued to cry for a 
plebiscite in Ka.shmir ever since ; though the 
people of Kashmir enjoy absolutely the same 
political rights with the rest of the Indian 
people in general. The Pakistanis hope to 
prove by the plebiscite that the Kashmiris 
wish to be a part of Pakistan and not of India. 
But a Plebiscite to decide to which state the 
Kashmiris wisfi to belong cannot be held for 
the reason that the right of making such a 
choice no longer existed after it had been once 
used according to the British directive of 1947* 
The heads of various princely states made 
their choice through their lawful heads of 
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states and the Maharaja of Kashmir advised by 
bis .popular Minister Sheikh Abdulla had 
made his choice by acceding to India. 

The Pakistanis had created a situation in 
their country by their thoughtless and despotic 
actions as a result of which the people of East 
Bengal could no longer agree to remain in Pakis¬ 
tan. Their recent acts of genocide, rape, arson 
and banditry have further made it impossible 
for East Bengal to tolerate West Pakistani domi¬ 
nation. China may think that shooting down a 
million unarmed members of the civil popula¬ 
tion of a country, abductiong ten thousand 
women and murdering 200 hand picked 
intellectuals arc all the internal aifairs of a 
civilised government ; but the world cannot 
see eye to eye with China. It has to be said 


that China has shown a remarkable lack of 
a clean moral outlook by supporting the 
actions of the Yahiya Khan regime. If China 
prefers this kind of moral alliance with utterly 
sinful violations of fundamental ethical princi¬ 
ples ; China will not be able to maintain her 
position for long, no matter if she collects 
10000 hydrogen bombs and 20000 divisions of 
soldiers. For sinfulness can never be a binding 
force which can hold a nation togetherr 
Pakistan is surely breaking up for the sins of 
her military leaders. China should learn a 
lesson from what is happening in Pakist^.- 
Hcr lectures and sermons leave us entirely 
cold ; for we can see that China is motivated 
by hopes of tcrritc^rial gain. And that is not 
a very dependable principle to guide u nation 
to glory. 





























TAGORE IN SWITZERLAND 

P. C. ROY CHAUDHURY 


(In early 1970 India’s Presiclcni Giri had 
visited Switzciland. l•’rom ihc reports nf his 
Visit in the newspapers it appears there was no 
'• mention in his spee<-h at Geneva about the 
three visits of Rabindranath Tagfjrc to 
Swiiz-rland in 1921, 1926 and 1930. Tagore 
was tlie first unoflitial ambassador ol India lo 
Switzerland and he had a veiy warm reception 
at all the piace.s fie visited, llis was both a 
cultural and political mission. 

The writer has reconstructed the story of 
his visits by visiting a number iif places in 
Switzerland and contacting persons wfio had 
met Tagore). 

Villeneuve and Romain Rolland 

Villcnciivc is one of the charming water¬ 
fronts on r.ar l.miaii or Geneva Lake in 
Swit/eilanrI. Switzerland maintains superbly 
the series of watcrfronl.s on the shore of the 
lake (a 45 miles stretch of deep blue glistening 
water and at places X mile broad). Any 
number of hotels, restaurants, motels, bed/ 
breakfast accommodation, camping grounds, 
buses, trains, boats and yachts are there for the 
tourists. The stcnic b<?auly of the towering 
mountains with gentle slopes ij.sed for winter 
sports on snow, the vine-y.ifds, orchards of 
apple and peacii, the healthy and comely men 
and women, laughing children give a feast to 
the eyes of the visitors. 

Villeneuve could be reached from Geneva 
by road or rail through Montreux the most 
frequented resort on Lake Leman with charm¬ 
ing -surroundings. Monlrcux-Villeneuvc is 
along the sliore of a great bay facing the south 
and rises in an amphitheatre to considerable 
heights covered with woods, vine-yards, chalets 


or villas with a sprinkling of pinnacled 
churches. Montreux leapt into literary fame 
when Rousseau chose the village of Claren, 
now a suburb as the selling for La Nouvellc 
Heloisc. At places the railway line or the 
road meander witliin a few feet of the shore 
of the lake. One passes the c.astle of Chillon 
ju«[ before coming to Villeneuve. The castle 
is built on picturesque rocky islet in the setting 
formed by (he lake, Montreux, the French 
shore and the Alpine region. The cellars of 
the gJim castle were used as a prison for 
decades and Francis Bonivard, a visionary 
with ideas was the most famous prisoner in 
1536. Byron has immortalise cl Bonivard and 
the castle of Chillon l)y his lyrical poem 
writ ten at the castle. The Poet had scribbled 
his name witii a pen-kiiifc which is still there. 

1 visited this area with a purpose. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore had made Villeneuve his head¬ 
quarters during his three visits to Switzerland. 
I wanted to walk in the foot-steps of the poet 
fifty years after his first visit in 1921. Villen- 
neovc was an intellectual centre at that time. 
I’oets, scholars of various disciplines and politi¬ 
cians used to visit Villeneuve which had not 
been so modernised and particularly cluster 
round Romain Rolland in his spacious and 
wooded villa at the back of Byron Hotel very 
near the lake. 

Byron Hotel 

I walked into Byron Hotel and imagined 
Tagore walking slowly down the wooded path 
with a gentle stoop and talking to some one. 
Tagore stayed at Byron Hotel several times 
and in the room where Victor Hugo had 
lived for a long time. I asked the Receptionist 
after explaining my mission if 1 could see 
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the room. The lady’s eyes glistened and in 
broken .English she informed me that this 
particular portion of the hotel was burnt down 
due to an electrical lapse and has now been 
modernised. t‘Do you like to go round” she 
ask^d. I gladly accepted the suggestion and 
did so. This young girl of about thirty years 
sent for an old lady who was in the manage¬ 
ment years before. She spoke to me of the 
song parties that used to be held with Tagore 
as the central hgure. 

Rotnain Rolland’s villa is at the back of 
the hotel. Madame Romain Uolland now 
mostly lives in Paris. Madeleine Roll.ind, the 
savant’s sister who had nursed him for decades 
and had acted as the itiicrprctcr for both 
Tagore and Gandhi w.as neglected when 
Romain Rolland married his secretary at a 
very advanced age. Madeleine had to spend 
some time in a mental hospital and died 
broken-hearted. It is from Villcncuvc that 
Romain Rolland had sponsored Tagore’s first 
vi-sir to Switzerland. 

Tagore’s first visit 

In May 1921, the Geneva University got 
a >virc from Romain Rolland that the Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, the winner nf 
Nobel Prize several years before was visiting 
Geneva and he should be properly received. 
The proceedings of the University in 
French kindly made available to me by 
the University autlioritics mention that 
the wire created a great stir. Not 
much was known of the poet although 
his fame ‘'as a far-.sccing seer” had reached the 
educated Swiss. They were told that flic 
poet was touring to forge a bond of cultural 
synthesis between the East and the West and 
wanted to explain his ideas of converting liis 
Santiniketan school into an international 
university. 

Athence was the first place where an 
ovation was givien to the poet on 5th May, 
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1921. The elite of Geneva besides the students ' 
and profe-ssors of Geneva University were' 
present. The poet read some of his Bengali 
poems and their translation in English. 
Madame Henri Rcvcdin interpreted them in 
French. The venerable appearance of the 
poet with a flowing beard, his toga dress and , 
the manner of his delivery swept off the barrier' 
of language. When ilie FVench version wm 
given there was a great outburst of apprecia¬ 
tion. 

The Poet’s brithday at Geneva 

riic next cngagemcni was on 6fh May (the 
poet’s briih day) at the Geneva University^:' 
The scholar who had to translate the poet’s 
lecture had seen him previously for a briefing. 
The poet hatl told him that the subject would 
be an ;in.ily>is of tlic main factors of the 
background of oriental and occidental culture 
and tlieir present relationship. The scholar was 
mucli perturbed if he could render the speech 
properl). With a fearful heart he presented 
hiinscif at the meeting which had a record 
gathering. .At the meeting the scliolar asked 
the poet if he would sumtnaiisc the speech at 
the end or give a sutiimary from time to time. 
The poet nodded, g.tvc liiin a captivating 
smile but <lid not give any specific reply. 

Tlie poet gave Ins lecture in .simple but 
forecful English. Everyone was struck with 
the idea that he was a seer. The translator 
went on interpreting para liy para. The poet, 
however, did not keep himself colined 
to the subject chosen but spoke only on 
the past tradition and culture of the 
Orient. He did not touch at all on the relation¬ 
ship of the Eastern andWestern culture particu¬ 
larising India. There was a very respectful and 
restrained .silence throughout the ierture. 
The poet’s speech had literally overwhelmed 
the audience. The audience “went mad” as 
chronicled, when the lecture wa-s over and 
men and women, old and young, rushed to 
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meet the poet, touch his hand and thank him. 
The translator breathed relief that there were 
no questions and answers. 

There was an incident after the meeting. 
An anonymous man got up and announced 
a big sum of money for creating a chair for 
the study of Indian culture in Geneva 
University. He was found out to be a revo« 
lutionary with militant ideas with which the 
poet did not agree. The poet later on gave 
out that as it was his brith-day he did not 
want to hurt any one by speaking on any 
controversial issue. 

At Rousseau Institute 

The poet next spoke atJ.J. Rousseau 
Institute on his ideas of education. Madame 
Piecaynska translated the poet’s speech. 
Glaparde was present at the meeting and 
congratulated Tagore on the theme. The poet 
also visited Me/son dts Pttits, an institute for 
the children. He played with the children and 
repeatedly told them that his shrunken look 
and beard were deceptive and inside him there 
was a child that played and laughed just like 
the other children. The children thought 
they were seeing the Swiss mythical Pythagora 
from the similarity of the name of Tagore 
I may mention here that Tagore's ilecturc 
on ideals of education forms the theme of a 
separate long proceeding in the Record Book 
of the Geneva University. 

This was followed by another cngagcmcni 
in Geneva University when the poet read out 
some of bis poems and portions of his book 
“Sadhana.” Madam Picezynska translated 
the poems and the extracts from “Sadhana*’ 
There was a select gathering of the intellec¬ 
tuals and they were highly impressed. 

Lucernt * Basle -Zurich 

On 8th May, 1921, Tagore visited Lucerne 
where he had a lecture engagement that went 
off very well. By that time the French 
language papers in Switzerland had given the 


poet a good coverage and this was taken up by 
the papers in German language. The poet 
visited Basle on 10th May, 1921. Basle is in 
the Gcrman-s{>eaksng part of Switzerland. 
There was a huge crowd at the old Basle 
University at his speech. There were several 
oilier meetings at Basle where the poet recited 
some of his poems and gave an English tran¬ 
slation followed by a scholar giving the 
German version. Basle had not yet turned 
into a great industrial city and the poet went 
round and enjoyed the sights. Tagore had a 
crowded day at Basle and on the next day 
(Ilth May) he reached Zurich in the after¬ 
noon. The poet stayed at Zurich a few days 
and addressed a few meetings arranged by the 
University. He invited a select gathering at 
his hotel where he read out a few poems and 
extracts of his prose writings. An English- 
speaking scholar gave a running summary. 

The Second Visit 

The second visit of Tagore to Switzerland 
was in 1926. On 22nd June, 1926, he reached 
Villeneuvc, via. Montreaux. The poet had a 
brief halt at Montreaux. He had walks by the 
lake and enjoyed the scenic grandeur of the 
towering mountains and the sight of the lovely 
villas on the slopes. He visited the castle 
of Chillon where Bonivard t>as kept a prisoner. 
The weather at Villeneuvc was at its best-sunny 
and crisp. Tagore stayed at Byron Hotel in 
the room where Victor Hugo had stayed for 
a long time. The gardens were full of flowers. 

The star attraction of the poet was Romain 
Rolland and his “Sweet even-tempered*’ sister 
Madeleine acting as the interpreter. There 
were daily visitors to the poet at the hotel and 
the poet would often walk over the distance 
of a few yards. They would sit for hours in 
the book-lined library of Romain Rolland and 
talk ; often time would pass unobstrusively 
when the trio would sit in aUolute silence— 
a serene silent companionship. There used to 
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be frequent meetings of the intellectuals at the 
Byron Hotel or at Romain Rolland’s house 
where the poet would read out his more recent 
writings and discuss the world problems. 
India's political problems figured often and 
there would be a free discussion on the need 
of India’s independence. 

Some of the intellectuals usually present at 
these disejssions were Duhamcl, Sir James 
Frazer, Forel, Prof. Bovet, Prof. Dr. Edmond 
Privat and Prof. Edgar Willens. Prof Edgar 
Willens is probably the only surviving one of 
that circle. 

Prof Edgar Widens 

I bad contacted the hoary Prof. Edgar 
Willens now at Conchas in Geneva. He 
vividly recollects “the venerable poet” read¬ 
ing out his poem and joitiing the Bengali 
songs in chorus by his party. He recalls the 
discussions on India’s independence. The 
presiding genius was, of course, Romain 
Rolland as Widens told me. 

Or. Edmond Privat 

I went to Ncuchatcl city to meet Madame 
Yvonne Privat, widow of Dr. Edmond Privat 
who passed away in 1962. This lady oftiO 
years has a photographic memory. She said 
her husband had first met Tagore at Romain 
Roliand's villa. She recalled their visit to 
Shantiniketan in 1932 and the long chats with 
Tagore particularly on the political problems. 
Privat was Gandhi’s interpreter in the meetings 
in Switzerland in 1931 after the failure of the 
Round Table Conference. She gave me the 
photostat of a letter of Tagore to Dr; Privat 
in 1933. 

Dr. Edmond Privat was the Chairman of 
the European Committee for India's indepen¬ 
dence from 1932 to 1939. The Privats had 
accompanied Gandhi to India after the failure 
of the Round .Table Conference. A Cam¬ 
bridge scholar, a journalist, a quaker and an 
Esperentist, Privat had a chequered career, 
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He had to leave France because of his writings 
for Polish independence. He had written 
several books in French and in English on 
India. There are ample references to Tagore 
in his book “The Clash of Loyalties” and in 
his autobiographical sketches in Esperento 
“Adventurej de Pioniro”. Madame Privat 
asked me to contact Prof. Willens and read 
“Journal Inde Ic Romain Rolland” and "Poet 
a Tagore” by Albin Michel. I saw photos of 
Tagore in her room at Ncuchatel, 

Zurich and Lucerne 

From Vilicneuve the poet went to Zurich 
on 6th July, 1926 and gave a public lecture 
on the same day. There were other engage¬ 
ments on the following days. During this 
stay the poet met some victims of Fascist 
oppression including Signora Salvador!. The 
poet wrote and spoke forcefully about fascist 
oppression. From Zurich he went to Lucerne 
on lOtli July, 1926 and fulfilled a lecture 
engagement. From tlicre he went to Vienna. 

The Third visit 

The third visit of Tagore to Switzerland 
was in 19.30. On one account the visit was 
suggested by C.F. Andrews who prevailed on 
the poet to meet some people in the League of 
Nations. Tagore was very allergic to the 
League and jokingly described the League as 
the “Robbers’ Mutual Co-opcrativc Society” 
and looked on it“ as a collection of the world’s 
prower-greedy go getters who faced one an 
other with peace on their lips and black hatred 
in their hearts.” 

Miss Josephine D. Storey 

The poet and C.F. Andrews came to 
Geneva on the 14ih August 1930 with a party. 
They stayed till 6th September in the spacious 
and lovely villa of Miss Josephine D. Storey, 
a rich English lady at the.outskirts of Geneva. 
My enquiries to trace Miss Storey’s family 
were unsuccessful. I gathered from Madame 
Yvonne Privat that Miss Stc^ey had been to 
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India just before the poet came to Geneva 
and was struck by the poverty and teeming 
population, human and cattle. 

Or. Privat had met Tagore at Geneva. 

During this slay Tagore lectured several 
times and had a few meetings with the students 
specially. He had visited the Rosseau 
Museum where some of the manuscripts of 
Rousseau’s books are preserved. Tagore had 
signed the visitor's book. He had also visited 
the public library and the museum with a 
Ipiendid collection of paintings. His visit 
lo Miss Storey’s villa were many and there 
were quite a few “poetry meetings” and “song 
meetings.” From Geneva 'I'agore wrote a 
spirited letter to the Editor of the Spectator an 
to how British diplomacy and state-craft had 
sponsored the serious communal troubles in 
Dacca. The poet left Geneva on the 6 Septem¬ 
ber, 1930 for Nfoscow by way of Poland. 
Andrews had acted as Tagore’s secretary 
during this visit. 

The North Eastern Daily Gazette of 
21.8.1930 had given a large coverage on 
Tagore’s third visit. The Friend of hth 
September, 1930 had published a group photo 
of Tagore, C.F. Andrews, Miss Storey and 
other members of Tagore’s party. Tagore 
had met quite a few quakers on this occasion. 

Switzerland and the poet 

Switzerland, a neutral country which had 
not joined any war for decades has fascinated 
the poet. The scenic grandeur, the wooded 
and open slopes, the good looking swiss-inen 


and women had charmed him. pyom tBf 
enquiries my impression is that the poet wat 
much impressed by the small incidence of 
clash of loyalties amongst the Swiss. The 
country is federal with a number of cantons 
which are independent of one another and 
have their own separate law, customs, and 
government with rcsponsiblity to the Federal 
State with Berne as the capital. Every Swiss 
is very proud of his canton but at the same 
time intensely loyal to the Federal State. 
On every national festival, a Swiss will hoist 
both his canton and the Federal national Bags. 
His loyalty to the canton does not make him 
parochial where the Federation’s interest w 
concerned. Secondly the poet was also much 
impressed with the fact that although 
Switzerland was split into three distinct por¬ 
tions speaking French, German and Italian 
there was no clash of interests and the Swiss 
lived in isolation, peace and harmony. The 
poet’s mission was more than cultural. He 
also discus.sed the Indian problems with 
Romain Rolland, Edmond Privat and others. 
The Swiss elite were much impressed by the 
fact that Tagore had renounced the knight¬ 
hood conferred on him by the British Govern¬ 
ment as a protest against British misdeed* in 
the Punjab. His ideas of bringing in a synthesis 
of Indian and European culture »nd his 
internationalism had caught the imagination 
of the men and women of Switzerland. The 
group of friends of Romain Rolland had 

made the poet’s tours in Switzerland a 
success. 



Current Affairs 


Indecency of Conduct of Political Party 
Men 

Political parties should fulfil their lawful 
purpose and avoid unlawful hehaviour. These 
parties are not private armies nor gangs of 
la^f-breakcrs. So that when political party 
men fi^ht as warring factions and upset the 
n'>r:nal life of the g.*neral public, the Law 
should no long r protect them in so far as 
they donot repcct or obey the laws of the land. 
Recent afTaira have gone to show that political 
party men have so far forgotten their respon¬ 
sibilities and civic duties that they have fought 
battles at a place where the work of adminis¬ 
tration is carried on by the ministers and the 
topmost officials of the State. Bricks and 
bottles rained on each others heads and disrup¬ 
ted normal iife of that busiest centre of the c»ty 
for a few hours. Peace was eventually restored 
by police intervention which culminated in 
firing tear gas shells into the gangs which 
fought. This sort of indecent behaviour and 
violation of law should not be tolerated and 
the question of punitive action should be 
seriously considered. The people who behave 
nice this are not the authorised agents of the 
political parties they claim to represent. They 
discredit their parties if at all they are subs¬ 
cription paying members of the parties. The 
parties should therefore try to clean their 
stable in'order to maintain their public image 


as necessary adjuncts of the democratic system. 
If the political parties donot try to make their 
supporters-use only lawful methods of express¬ 
ing political opinion and export them to keep 
o(T the paths of hooliganism and mutual abusC; 
then their usefulness to society will cease to 
exist. When that happens, the laws will 
no longer protect them, nor the public 
consider them as anything belter than common 
goond .s, 

idealism and Expediency 

Idealism quite often inspires and induces 
people to choose the path of great suffering 
and repeated failures. Most wars of indepen¬ 
dence would never have been fouglit had the 
people concerned been over cautious and wise 
to the last decimal place. The War of 
Independence of America commenced with 
miserable defeats ; but the people learnt as 
they fought and eventually crushed the 
Hessian mercenaries of England. When the 
Italians fought the mighty Austrian empire or 
the Greeks wanted to overthrow their 
Ottoman overlords ; they were not guided 
by any calculated rules of expediency but by 
a firey and passionate longing foi freedom 
which called them on to do or die. Ail 
freedom movements would be considered 
unwise by back scat tlicoreticians ; though the 
front line fighters never hesitate to receive 
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bullctii or bayonet thrustb in order to achieve 
their objective through sacrifice. That being 
80 , we felt surpriied and puzzled when we 
found one of our well known critical essayists 
giving expression, in a newspaper article, to 
his doubts about ihr wisdom of the freedom 
fighters of llangla Desh in trying to overthrow 
the military regime of Yahya Khan. No 
doubt the writer overlooked the inner spirit 
of a fight for freedom. Wars of independence 
cannot be carried on with the help cf compu¬ 
ters, nor are the patriots who fight such wars 
ever moved by considerations of clearly 
thought «mt probabilities and chances. They 
are defeated, they die ; but they come back ; 
pass on their passionate love of tlieir mother¬ 
land to their successors and eventually succeed 
in destroying their oppressors and in fulfilling 
their glorious purpose. When a liandful of 
youngmen tried to overthrow the British 
imperial ovcrlorclship of India under the 
leadership of Sri Aravinda, critirs smiled 
indvilgcntly. When Subliash Chandra Bose 
organised the INA thirty five years after that, 
the critics did not feel so stire. Sheikh 
MujibiK Reliman has l>egun his fight for 
freedom with many more soldiers and a 
grcatei su[){»l\ of arms than most freedom 
lighters could ever display at the start. His 
oppiessors too arc not so Oiighty as the 
Hapsbiirgs, (lie Sultanate of Turkey or the 
impcri.'ii British. We should think dial his 
chances of success arc obviously much greater 
than our drawing room critics would admit. 

Pakistan Overworked Concocting Lies 

\\v cloiiot know whether Pakistan has a 
.secret ministry of lies ; but the way the 
Pakistanis go on fabricating untruths to hide 
or explain away their own transgressions of 
mor.al laws, codes of diplomatic etiquette and 
the ideals of human conduct, make people 


think many times before they believe anything 
emanating from Pakistani lources. The latest 
feat of lying that the Pakistanis have perform¬ 
ed, is about the hi-jacking of jhc Indian Air¬ 
lines Fokker Friendship to Lahore and its 
destruction by Pakistani agents there. The 
explanation that the Pakistanis have sent to 
ihc International Civil Aviation board about 
this crime against the laws of aviation recog¬ 
nised by all nations, is that Indians arranged 
this hi-jacking and the blowing up of the 
plane in order to pul Pakistan in a false 
position. Tnis is indeed the last thing that 
Pakistan could have done to add insult to 
injury. The Pakistanis have also insulted 
the intelligence of the people who will 
consider this report, as no one in his senses 
can accept this ludicrous talc as an explanation 
of a crime which the Pakistanis openly vaunted 
for days by displaying the two hi-jackcisas 
great heroes of the Islamic Republic. These 
criminals were neither arrested nor prevented 
by Pakistan from destroying the plane a long 
time after landing it in Lahore airfield. 

Closing Down Industries in West Bengal 

Two very important industries have closed 
down their factories in Wc^t Bengal. The 
closures have been more or less total, i. c. the 
employees will now become fully unemployed. 
The reasons for these lock-out decisions are 
unwillingness of the workers to try to produce 
the goods manufactured by the factories 
concerned properly, fully and whole heartcdly. 
The workers have caused great loss to the 
companies by their deliberate negligence and 
by working slowly, haphazardly and in a 
careless manner. They have not maintained 
standards nor have they done their work on 
time ; so that the companies have lost orders 
and have suffered through loss of credit and 
good will. In short the workers have failed to 
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live upto their undertakings and have ignored 
their responsibilities. In one factory^ which 
has published some wage schedules, the 
unskilled workers earn about twice the 
amount recommended by the wages board. 
One may say that the labour leaders of West 
Bengal arc still following a thoughtless and 
ill conceived policy. Employment position is 
very bad in this state and the continuation of 
a suicidal policy of noiucoopcration between 
employers and employees will progressively 
destroy «hc industrial and commercial set 
up of this once prosperous and economically 
predominant centre of trade and productive 
work. 

Pakistan Violates Indian Territory 

Pakistani soldiers have recently started 
shelling villages on the Indian side of the 
frontier of Bangla Desh and West Bengal. 
They have also come into our territory in 
force, set fire to Indian houses and shot down 
Indian citizens. In four or five incidents 
over fifty casualties have occurred, including 
the death of a twelve year old girl, and many 
houses have been burnt do-.n. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have, as usual, protested to the 
Pakistan Government and have mentioned 
"dire consequences” of an indefinite nature. 
We believe they have demanded assurances 
and compensations tot*, with what hopes 
of getting any satisfactory response wc do not 
know. We think Pakisran should be (old that 
their positions will be shelled and fired upon, 
if this sort of things happen again. Foreign 
observers should be called in too to see how 
Pakistan is behaving. These observers can 
meet the refugees and find out from them how 
the army of Pakistan is killing unarmed 
civilians and chasing millions of people out of 
their villages. After this Pakistan should be 
told that the Indian army will enter East 
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Bengal to rehabilitate these refugees in theif- 
own homes. The Partition of 1947 was not 
efiected for settling non-Bengali Muslims in 
East Bengal. Nor can India house six crore 
Bengali Muslims in their territory. Pakistan 
was separated from Indsa in order to enable 
Indian Muslims to have a Muslim state of 
their own. The majority of the people of 
Pakistan arc Bengalis and East Bengal is their 
homeland. If the Punjabi, Sindhi, Baluchi 
and Pathan citizens of Pakistan cannot live 
peacefully with their Bengali coreligionists, 
they will have to form .separate stales. Killing 
or chasing out 75 million people and forcibly 
taking'possession of their homeland by West 
Pakistani soldiers, violates the spiiit of the 
partition of India and it should be prevented 
by force if necessary. The people chased out 
should be openly helped to arm and train 
themselves to reoccupy their homeland. There 
shiuild be no squeemishness about this ; as it, 
is of vi'ul importance to India to save her' 
territory from overrun by millions tjf 

destitute refugees. From the human angle if it 
is right for Pakistan to kill, injure, expropriate 
and drive ont seventy five million people from 
their hr)mc*lancl, it should be Hglit for anybody 
else to kill and annihilate the Pakistani hordes 
in order to give back their homeland to the 
oppressed iiiiliir>ns of Bangla Desh. It is 
known th.at Pakistan is obtaining military 
assistance from Turkey, Iran and China to 
carry on this unholy war. It should therefore 
be jicslifiable for tlte Mukii Fouz of Bangla 
Desh to seek the assistance of other countries 
to regain their lost homes and their freedom. 

Pakistan Faces Devaluation 

For a country which has to borrow money 
from other nations and import foreign goods 
in large quantities due to its industrial 
underdevelopment ; the exchange rate of its 
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currency has a vital significance. This ex* 
i^nge rate when fixed officially takes cogni* 
Atnce of the purchasing power of the curren- 
«es as well as of the demand for these curren¬ 
cies in foreign markets. Pakistan has been a 
heavy borrower from other countries over long 
years and has been balancing its loans accounts 
by receipt of doles from the USA and a few 
0ther countries. Since Pakistan began its 
'^nspiratorial partnership with China, other 
actions became less generous and Pakistan 
found difficulty in maintaining the inter¬ 
national exchange value of its currency. 
During recent years the Pakistan rupee has 
never sold at the official rate in the foreign 
exchange market. (Jifficially less than five 
Pakistan rupees equalled a U. S. Dollar. But, 
ia fact, the Pakistan rupee price of a dollar 
has been ten rupees or more for a long time. 
Recently the position has worsened and since 
the war in Bangla Desh one Dollar began to 
buy fourteen Pakistan rupees. International 
exchange inarkcis have been putting great 
pressure on Pakist.nn to <lt:value its rupee. 
From all reports Pakistan has agreed to this 
and a new Duller: p. rupee exchange rate will 
be fixed at an early date. 'I his new rate will 
devalue the Pakistan rupee by more than fifty 
per cent. This will put up Pakistan's daily 
war expenditure too by half-a*crore p. tl. 
Debt repayment will become more expensive. 
But exports will increase for Pakistan—provided 
exportable goods could be found. The war 
in Bangla Desh has doubtlessly cut into the 
supply of two easily exportable commodities 
—Jute and Tea. That will make things very 
difficult for Pakistan. Even devaluation will 
not rectify matters. The future of Pakistani 
economy is indeed bleak. 

.IFormation of Pakistan Part of Freedom 
,'Movement 

The Muslims o*^ pre-partition India took a 
active part in the struggle for freedom 


and political independence. There were 
many outstanding members of the Mnsliss 
community who marched shoulder to shoulder 
with the rest of the Indian people to achieve 
liberation from British imperialism. When 
the demand for a separate state was made by 
Mr. Jinnah and his followers, the idea was 
to set up a free and self-governing political 
entity in which the Muslims of India will bc 
able to live and progress according to their 
own special inclinations. A free and self- 
governing Islamic state was the declared 
objective of Jinnah’s parly. It was, for all 
purpose, a part of the general mass movement 
for the aclitcvcmcnl of political freedom for 
the peoples of the subcontinent. If, therefore, 
the Muslims of India had been put under an 
autocratic Badshah, a Moghul or a Paihan of 
royal blood, that would not have been accep¬ 
table as liberation of the people. So Pakistan 
was created as a self-governing dominion in 
1947, and, later on it was declared to be an 
Islamic Republic. A republic can not be 
corsi'lcrcd to bc any type of an autocracy or 
diciatorsbip. So that the military dictatorship 
that Yahya Khan (Ayub Khan before him) 
has set up does not fulfil the purpose of the 
partition of India. For all we know Yahya 
Khan may try to organise Pakistan as an 
integral part of the United Arab Republic, 
Turkey or the peoples Republic of China. 
When the Germans invaded Poland, Russia 
occupied that country as a matter of protecting 
the rights of the people of Poland. In the 
same way if Yahya Khan brings in Chinese, 
Turkish or Iranian soldiers in East Bengal, 
India should be justified in invading that 
country with a view to protect the rights of 
the people of that country. As it is, Yahya 
Khan has imported numerous persons of alien 
origin into East Bengal who are killing, dis¬ 
honouring, enslaving and driving out the 
original inhabitants of the territory. He nay 
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9ay that hU men are Pakistanis and Bangla 
Desh is Pakistan ; so he is doing nothing 
wrong. But the people of East Bengal arc 
also Pakistanis, and what right has Yahya 
Khan to annihilate them and to settle other 
Pakistanis in their home land ? In Yahya 
Khan’s elections, held sometime ago, these 
East Bengal people were recognised voters. 
What right have the barbarian marauders of 
West Pakistan to kill them and to occupy 
their country ? And what is the posiiion of 
the Turks, the Iranians, the Americans and 
others who are helping them to commit these 
inhuman atrocities ? 

Namboodripad Compares Two Bengals 

Materialism and metaphysics have no 
easily perceptible affinity ; But apprcntly the 
habit of making vague and general speculative 
conjectures can be found in matcrealists as it 
is found in persons groping in the unknown 
wilderness of abstractions. Mr. Namboodripad 
has discovered that the case of East Pakistan 
or Bangla Desh is comparable to the case of 
West Bengal. For both Yahya Khan and 
Sreematt Indira Gandhi have made use of 


soldiers to deal with a political problem. : 
Yahya Khan has used soldiers to suppress the'' 
Awami League and Indira Gandhi has done, 
the same to suppress the C. P. M. 
Mr. Namboodripad’s talent for discovering 
obscure values and correlations is undoubtedly 
remarkable ; but we think he has done an in* 
justice to the O. P. M. by putting them in the 
same class with the rebels of Bangla Desh. The 
CPM never declared war on India. Sm. Indirtt 
Gandhi is a penon of cultured preferences. 
She cannot be compared to a brute of low 
instincts like Yahya Khan any more than. 
Sree Namboodripad can be compared to Adolf, 
Hitler for the reason that the latter called his 
Nazi Hordes National Socialist Workers Party. 
In fact total materialism is not suitable soil for 
cultivating the rare flowers ol poetic compari¬ 
son. Mr. Namboodripad has attempted a 
flguralivc approach to a grossly materialistic 
act namely painting a persona non grata in dark 
colours. But all that he has succeeded in achie-. 
ving has been that he has staled very clearly 
how terribly he dislikes Yahya Khan. Shree 
Namboodripad thinks that Yahya Khan is as 

bad as Mrr. Indira Gandhi. Greater condem¬ 
nation Namboodripad cannot contemplate ! 
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SITA DEVI 

(23) 


A meeting was held at Blchitra on the 24th 
of April, 1918. The card announced a discu¬ 
ssion on various topics. Rc.'iching Jorasanko 
we discovered that there were no other Udics 
among the arrivals. Wc met Pratina De/i 
upstairs, where we noticed a subtle change in 
the hall’s hghtsng arrangements. Instead of 
the usual shaded electric bulbs, there were 
rows of large» multi-coloured and delicately 
painted Japanese lanterns illuminating the 
whole area. Wc also met Mcera Devi’s son 
and daughter, but Neetu, who would prattle 
on sweetly in Santiniketan, was not his usual 
self. He gave us a shy smile and ran away 
somewhere. Nandita had then just learnt to 
Walk and was busily toddling abcut, tearing 
out the flowers from all the vases the malts 
had decorated She even gave us a song 
with a flower in her hand. Rabindranath 
entered the room about this time. As we 
went near to touch his feet he said, **Hu!lo so 
you have come ! Each day I feel like paying 
you a visit, but the political activities around 
here keep me very busy.” He was not looking 
well, at all. His superhuman will power 
helped him to suppress his personal grief and 
anxiety and forced him to carry on with the 
demands of the outside world, but the marks 
of this struggle were not easily hidden and 
often would they stand out in his tired face. 


After a few rrinutes he went downstairs again, 
calling out to his grand-daughter, “although 
you have dressed up for the occasion, I can 
not allow you to the meeting.” 

More and more guests started arriving and 
the meeting finally began at about seven-thirty. 
When the gentlemen began to gather upstairs, 
Rabindranath came near us to say, “you may 
go now and occupy your thrones.” Wc were 
sitting in the area reserved for gentlemen and 
therefore had to get up and go to our alioted 
seats. 

The ‘various topics’ turned out to be music, 
vocrtl and insirumental, and also poetry-read* 
ing. The three ladies who played the instru* 
ments were Indira Devi, Nalini Devi and 
Arundhati bircar. The singers had the pott 
among them, together with Ajit Kumar 
Chakravarty and another unknown gentleman 
The poetry-reading was done entirely 
by the poet^ who had chosen one new poem 
and another we had heard before. The meet¬ 
ing ended with playing of the moonlight sonata. 
Afterward*, we sat down and chattered away 
to our hearts content. At about nine-tbiity 
we pushed through the crowd of admirers, to 
bid the poet good bye. As I bent down to 
touch his feet, he looked up at me and taid, 
“By the way, what did you do with thow 
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ropC'Strmg shelves I gave you ?” I told him 
that they were brought home, intact. The 
gentlemen around him looked puzzled and 
intrigued by our conversation. Wc reached 
home very late that night. 

On the first of May there was another 
session of the Bichitra. It began with songs 
by Dinendranath. Rabindranath spoke on 
poetry in general and read out one of his new 
poems. He requested the younger poets 
present there to read some of their works, but 
non were willing to do so. “This Ls rather like 
our ladies' literary meetings in the Ashram !’’ 
remarked Mcera Devi. 

A l*aTs«^e gentleman named Boinanji and 
the English principal of Rangpur College were 
also present there, so the poet read out a few 
poems in English to entertain them. Someone 
else wished to hear “Bidai Abhishap” so he 
read that out also. Afterwards he recited 
another of his new poems. 

I.atcr, a gentleman read out “Tomar 
shankho dhulai porey” from ‘Balaka’. VVe 
were not very pleased with liis manner of 
reading after listening to the poet’s recitations. 

We went upstaira to sit with Meera Devi 
in her room and cn the way, saw the poet 
talking to some of the visitor.s. He .stopped us 
to say in mock concern mat if father called 
on him too often the government might not 
grant him a parspori. We returned home 
late after a long chat with Mcera Devi. 

A couple of days later we got to know that 
the poet’s foreign tour had been cancelled. It 
was the last phase of the Great War. Rumours 
were sprcarling that German battleships and 
submarines have been sighted in the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. Probably due 
to strong pressure from his friends and relatives 
the poet agreed to slop his tour abroad. 

We were invited to the poet’s birthday 
edebratitms on the 25th of Baisakh. It was 


probably the 8th or 9th of May, 1918. Wc 
had attended a pre-wedding luncheon for a 
young neighbour of ours and returned home . 
rather late. A gusty storm lashed out after¬ 
wards, dimming our hopes of visiting Jorasanko. 
However, the sky cleared up in the evening 
and we were oil’. The seating arrangements 
were done inside the drawing-room of 
Sri Gaganendranalh Tagore. The Bichitra • 
hail upstairs was getting ready for the formal . 
dinner to be held afterwards. Most of the 
guests were yet to come, so wc went and sat 
with Praiima Devi in her room. Wc also 
visited Ena Devi, who was lying ill in another 
room. When the meeting was about to start , 
wc returned to the house at No. 5, with a little 
girl as our guide. Rabindranath entered the 
room about the same time. Suddenly Everyone 
was greeting him or touching his feet or 
olTering garlands—his younger relatives being 
the first ones to gather around him. W’hen tlie 
garlands became burdensome the poet pro¬ 
tested. “No. 1 refuse to carry any more of these. 

1 accepted the ones from my grand-daughters 
and daughlcrsdn-law, but I have to refuse my 

grandsons.’’ 'I'hc rest of us had to be satisfied 
with placing the garlands briefly on his hands 
and touching his feet. We waited for Indira 
Devi who arrived a bit late and then the songs 
began. The linsi two .songs were sung by 
Pandit Bhiinrao Shastri. Ajithabu sang next 
and later on a chorus was sung by 
Siimati Suprova Koy* Roma Devi, Rabindra¬ 
nath and Ajilbabu. The poet Sri Satyendra- 
nath Durta, read out a poem composed for 
the occasion and all of us were charmed. 
Rabindranath gave a brief talk on the gradual 
evolution of his songs and in passing, advised 
us against efTiisive emotionalism. At this a 
few of the gentlemen looked positively doleful 
and wc could barely suppress our amusement. 
All of them were well-known, in our rimes, 
for their gushy sentimentality. Many songs 


e 
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were sung aftcrwardj, mainly from ‘Mayar 
Khela'. Wilh the two sutigs invoking rain, 
we could liear the deep rcsoncncc of a 
Mridanga from the outside. The novelist, 
Sri Saratchandra Clliattopadhyay, who had 
also been inviied, suddenly jumped up during 
ihc singing and rushed out of the room. 

The inerting was over at about nine-thirty. 
Rabindranath sang llie closing song, 'tobu 
monay rckho, Jodi dnray jai cholay'. The 
song brouglit tears to our eyes. 

'I’he men hurried towards the Bichitra hall 
as it was getting quite late Tlie women stayed 
back with the jjoci. After talking to the poet 
and bowing down to touch his feet, 
we followed him to the hall. I can still 
clearly sec the beautifully decorated 
room. The many—^splendourcd Bichitra was 
truly wonderful iliat night. With the alpana 
and llic flowers it looked celestial. Sniall rugs 
were placed all around the room, with alpana 
patterns before all the scats. Kach guest had 
his name written on a card placctl beneath a 
single lotus-bud in front of each rug. I was 
surprised and thrilled to sec iny name card 

Idc the poet’s rug. 

The guests sat down after Rabindranath 
settled down. There was some deliberate or 
careless confusion with the name-cards. Miss 
Kiraala Sarkar was to sit on the other side 
of the poet, but another young lady insisted 
on sitting in her place The original card¬ 
holder was disappointed, the management 
tried to correct the mistake, but the strong 
willed joungwoman remained firm. 

1 was overjoyed to sit in such a place of 
honour but could hardly cat a bite. 
Prasannamoyee Devi sat near me and tried 
to encourage me to cat, by telling me stories 
about her childhood and her eating prowess. 

It did not help at all. When k gentleman 
wished to know why I was not eating, the 
poet laid, ‘ you have not been looking after 


her at all—so the is upset. Of course, I did 
plead wilh her”. 

'Diere were some more songs after dinner, 
but it had to be brief, as it was really late. 
After a shun chat with friends and then 
touching the poet’s feet, we returned home after 
eleven-thirty at night. 

12th May was a Sunday. As the Bichitra 
Association was to close down for summer, 
we held another meeting on that day. Wc 
arrived a little caily to chat with some of our 
friends of that family. We sat down on the 
open terrace above the second Iloor. We 
moved about the huge building to inspect some 
of the unfamiliar areas. After visiting the 
poet’s room we went back to the hall. 

The hall was soon full to capacity. But 
somehow the scision did not liven up that 
evening. An unknown lady-poet from a 
foreign land, arrived with her hu.sband and 
upset the tone of the meeting. Tne poet had 
to listen to her long anecdotes and also carry 
on a conversation. He read out a few poems 
in English for her. Recitations in Bengali 
continued at our request and parts of 
'Chirakumar Sabha’ were also read out. But 
the poet felt quite a bit discouraged watching 
the blank, uncomprehending faces of the two 
foreign guests. A gentleman rushed up to 
him and suggested that he request the lady to 
recite her own creations. Rabindranath asked 
her and she agreed immediately. Opening 
her book of poems she stood up to recite and 
reeled them off one after the other, non-stop. 

I still remember some of those atrocious verses. 
We had to sit through the torture and dared 
not excuse ourselves from the room as the 
poet sat quietly listening. Finally the lady 
stopped her recitations and exchanging some 
pleasantries with her host, left with her 
husband. We heaved sighs of relief. We 
were hoping to hear some enjoyable readings 
afterwards, but Rabindranath was feeling tired 
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and the meeting had to end abruptly. We 
rei.urned home soon after. 

Next morning, on the 13th of May, the 
poet came to visit us. I was busy in the 
kitchen as our part-time cook was absent that 
day. I managed to come out to greet him and 
then kept shunting back and forth from the 
kitchen to father's sitting room. Tire poet 
spoke longingly of Shclaidalt and said, “I must 
go back there, somehow. Tlris place docs not 
suit me at all. I don’t think I could have 
written ‘Gora’, ifl had not been in Shclaiclah”. 

“Won’t you go back to Bolpur again ?*’ He 
asked me. “We shall—after the vacation”, 
I answered. “Why, what’s wrong if you return 
earlier ?” he asked. Afterwards he dicussed 
the particular <iu;ilities of Bankura witlt rny 
mother and then talked about some, renovations 
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for our cottage in Santiniketan. He left Us 
soon after. 

We visited Jorasanko the very next day*^ 
Motl er wished to call on Katnala Devi as she; 
had visited us tM ice already. We could not 
meet her that day as she had gone to visit her 
parents. We called on Pratima Devi instead. 

I think wc m^’t Meera Devi’s grandmother 
that evening—she bad come for a short visit 
to Calcutta. We sat with Rabindranath 
while he sipped his tea. Tnc dining*rooiU 
bore a marked Japanese influence, even the tea 
service loakcii Japanese. We asked him when 
he was returning to Santiniketan and he 
replied, “I haven't fixed the dale as yet—but 
I shall return soon. Who else will mend the 
fence around your cottage there ?” We 
returned home, after some light refreshments 
and more conversation. 


(Traasiated by bm. SIIVAMASM LAl.) 



ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF IVAN DENISOVICH 


W M. GEORGE 


Tli<‘ Kiissian .mclmr. AlrNatrlcr Sfihheii' 

itsvii. \vh('wi’s au.irclctl till* Nol)'“l Pri/.o for 
/ 

Litcratni*- Inr his hook, ‘One Day in (fn* T-ife 
of Ivan I)fiiiMivirh.’ sfaioil in M«>scow that 
he was afraid («> visit S((»ckliolin i<» leccivr 
tlie Nolicl Prii’e for fear that hr would ho 
baiTCtl from re-niterine Riisst.'. Mikliail 
Lukonin, secreuuy of the Writers’ L iiii^n,Mos¬ 
cow, icniatkcd in liomhay (hat the btjokvas 
without mrrit ami writton with malice. 
Popov, the author <»f tlic Ijcst seller. ‘Sice) 
ami Slake’ v\as of (lie fipinion that Alexander 
Solzitcnil.syn had p.unf<'d an all hlack picture 
i>f Russia in his sc-called satire, vvhieh was far 
from real. h was aimed .ii atitaellni; the 
admiration of tlie West. 

Sol-.dienitsyii w£i' born in 1918, a year .ifti r 
the Bolslie\iks stormed to power tluonj^hour 
Russai. Although he has described mainly 
his own experiences in ‘One Day’ it is not 
strictly aiitoijiographical ; for Sc)l7,hcnitsyn, 
unlike his simple pea.sant Iicro, came from a 
‘petit botjrgef»is' familv. Af er completing 
his fen-year school. In enrolled at the Univer¬ 
sity of Rostov. wIktc he majored in Physics 
and Mathematics. At the aite (»i twcuiy-one 
betook a i orrespondei < «• course in litenalure 
at the phiiologiial dep.iimcnl of Moscow 
Universitv. In 1941 ih<- (iermnns invaded 
Russia, and Solzhenifsyo was draiir-d into the 
Red Army. In 1942. he took in artillery 
Course and became commander of an attillcry 
tcry, wheie he served with distinction for 


three years. He was twice dcci>ratcd for 
hias’cry. Inl'cbiuary 1945, he was arrested 
i:i Ea.si Prussia on ‘a political charge’, and 
w.is sentenced to etgiil years imprisonment. 
I’oi- the next eight years, he was in a Hiissiaii 
corieentraiion camp, where he survived the 
experiences he later described in 'One Day’. 
In 1953, after tlu- death of Stalin, he was 
released from the camp but was still forced to 
live in exile in central Asia till 1956. Tlicn lie 
moved to Ryazan, mariied a clieinistiy.Student, 
aiul began to teach Mathematics at the local 
ten-ye.ir srluiol. In his spare thn<-, he started 
to « rile. 

‘One I3av’ was completed in 1961, luit was 
publi,shed only in November 1902. The 
manuscript was scut to several magazines and 
was rejeeled by .all of them. At last, it fell 
inttj tlie hands of the ‘liberal wing’ of the 
.Soviet literary world, which felt strongly that 
‘One Day’ should be published. They referred 
(he matter to the central committee of the. 
Oommunist Party, and the Central Committee 
referred it to Premier Khruschev who is said to 
have read the book and personally approved 
its uncensored publication. Within a week of 
its publication in Novy Min, a monthly Soviet 
literary magazine, Solzhenitsyn rocketed to 
international fame and his Ultle character, 
Ivan, was recognised throughout the country 
as a touching symbol cf the suffering which 
the Russian people had endured under the 
Stalinist system. 
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‘One Day’ attracted the attention of 
people outside Russia mainly because of its 
literary merit. Its ability to envelop the 
reader in the futile atmosphere of camp life 
and to make him see it througli; the eyes of a 
Russian peasant, who accepts everything, 
both good and evil, with enduring patience. 
It makes him share the experiences of Ivan 
Denisovicli Shukov and his fellow inmates. 
He chills to the 17*—below—zero cold of 
Siberia. He sympathises with the poor 
peasant who wants to go home but is afraid 
even to think about it. He even liolds his 
breath and joins Shukrtv—he had slipped a 
small piece of broken hacksaw blade, which 
could be classed as a ktiifc. int<i Ins left mitten 
-in prayer, when he is l)cing friskc<l. He is 
lost in admiration of the little people, wJm 
have been put to severe physical and moral 
tests, under spcci.al and exficnie r<indition.s. 
The little people, w'hn preserve their hiimar! 
dignity, in a world tliai wotild reduce inosi 
people to the level of atnmals, would r;crfaiiily 
linger in his memory. Who can forget 'riurin. 
who always protected Ills men witlt his ihesi 
of steel, or Sciika wdio w'ould never leave anv- 
one in a jam. t»r Kilgas who nevei sptike with¬ 
out making a joke. 

‘One day in the life of Ivan Denisovich’ 
tells a story about lifllc people trapped in a 
merciless political machine. It describes a 
red-letter day in the life of Ivan Denisovich 
Shukov, from reveille to light.s-out. Shukov 
did not show any signs ofhitternew: as a 
matter of fact his activities almcst remind me 
of Arnold Bennell’s Henry Madiin. Accord¬ 
ing lo the dossier, ^ Shukov ha<l been senten¬ 
ced for high treason. He had surreildcred to 
the Germans with the intention of betraying 
his country and returncfl from captivitv to 
carry out a mission for German intelligence. 
But what really happened was this. In Febru¬ 
ary , 1942, their whole army was surrounded 


on the north-west front. No food was para¬ 
chuted to them. Things got so bad that they 
were scraping the hooves of dead horses—the 
horn could be soaked in water and eaten. 
Their ammunition was gone. So the German 
rounded tliem up in the forest, a few at a 
time. Shukov was in one of those groups, and 
remained in German captivity for a day or 
two. Then five of them managed to escape. 
They stole through the forest and marshes 
again, and, by a miracle, reached their own 
lines. The authorities did not believe their 
story ; they were arrested. Stalin’s supersen- 
-sitivc secret police accused Shukov of high 
treason and charged that lie had returned only 
to spy for the Germans. Confused and help¬ 
less. afraid that he would be shut if he tried to 
explain, Shukov ‘ccmfi-sscd’. He was senten¬ 
ced to ten years in ,\ Siberian concentration 
camp. 

Shukov spent the lirst seven years of his 
reini in the North. For three years he hauled 
logs for packing cases and railroad tics. Their 
rhief made ii .i lule that any scpiad that had 
fniicfl i<i ineci its (jiittta hatl lo .slay in the 
fonst after ilaik. "They'd dragged themselves 
back to the e.tuip iti the early liours but had 
tf) he in ihr forest .ng.Tiii next morning.” Life 
in this c.Tinp was better. Then the shift was 
over, tliey went hack to the camp whether 
their job was done or not. And each prisoner 
got three ounces more lircad than he got at 
Hsl-I'/hma. Shukov was the siiiaricst prisoner 
in the camp. At Iniich, he left the fourteen 
bowls he’d already slacked on the table, 
siradrilcd a betub. took the two tilled ones 
from the counter, and said (piietly to Pavlo 
rather than to (be cook ; “Fourteen”. When 
the cook expostulated that ho had already 
counted fourteen, Shukov .shouted : ‘“St- you 

did, but you didn’t pass them out. You kept 
your hands on them”. Tlu*n ho shoved two 
bowls into the bands of the Estonians and 
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challenged the cook to count the bowls. 
Shukov got OOP of llic bowls he had ‘swiped’. 

Shukov woikrd hard aiul was proud of il. 
At his village of Teingeiiovo there were no 
brick houses, AM (he cottages were built of 
w<K)d. But the camp iieedod masons and 
Shukov, glad to oblige, became a mason. 
'•For a mason a (rowel is a seiious ntatier—if 
it’s light anrl easy to handle. But tliorc was a 
rule that wljerever you worked you h.'id to 
turn in every evoniug the tools ytm’tl been 
issued that nuirriing ; and which tool you got 
the next d.iy was a matter of chance. One 
evening, ilunigh, Sltukov had fooled the man 
in the tool store and pocketed the best 
trowel ; and m*w he kept it hidden in a 
dinerent place every evening, and every 
morning, if he was put to laying blncks, he 
recovered it.” Tliat day, before starling (lie 
work, tiny decided to make tlic machine room 
warmer by boarding the three big windows. 
Shukov’s .s« rounged a fine roll of roofing felt 
and citised tlic windows. It was »erirninal 
offence. When the bnilding-foreman, Der, 
noticed ir, lie was told by I'iunn, the stjuad 
leader; “Ifyon say one word, you blood¬ 
sucker. it’ll he your last dav on earth.” When 
Shukov w.is w’orking, all lii.s nicruoiics and 
woriies fadcil ; he slnuight only of his work. 
After dinner iluu day. ihey Laid cement blocks 
on the seeoiid'sioiy walb. Shukov made no 
mistakes, 'llie bhieks varied. If any had 
chipijed coni< r, or brok<-ii edges nr lumps on 
their sides, he noticed it at once and saw which 
way up to lay tlwiii imd w!e re they would lit 
best on the w.dl. He worked so f,iM th.it he 
had no time to wipe his riose. l.',ven after 
Tiurin had .asked liim to .slnig (he moiicr over 
the wall, Shukov continued hi.s work. Even 
eight years in a camp did not ih.ange his 
nature. “He worried about anything he could 

make use of, about cveiy scrap of work he 
oi, 

;Ould do—nothing must be wasted without 


good reason”. That night they were fed in 
accordance with the work they had done. 
Some got six ounces, some Jiine, and Shukov 
twelve. When they reached tlie camp, he told 
Tsezar ; “I’ll run straight to the parcels 
• oflice and keep a place in line for you.” For 
that he got Tsez.ir’s bowl also. Shukov did 
private jobs to get money, making slippers out 
of customers’ rags---two rubier, a pair—or 
patching torn jackets, price by agreement. 

SoEzhentisyn has given vivid sketches of 
several prisoners. Many of ihetn were cx- 
POW's, who passed as spies in (heir dossiers. 
Most of tlie prisoners are admirable, a f<;vv are 
contemptible. Who would not like to work 
under Tiurin, the srpiad leader of the 104th? 
'J'o the squad he was a father ; for them he 
was a pawn. He was a true son of the Clidag 
and knew their way.s through and through. 
As he was the one who fed them, he could 
make his men work even during the break. 
But he never made them woik for nothing. 
He protected his men with hi.s own chest of 
steel. On ihat day, the auihorilies deci<h;d to 
send the I04i]i to th«.' .Socialist Way of Life, 
but Tiurin averted that danger. Alyosha, 
Sluikov’s clean and tidy neighbour, was happy 
because he was in prison. Ihere he got time 
to think about his soul. He spent all his 
Sundays prayltig with the other Bapli.sts. 'Ihcy 
shed the liardsliip.s of camp life like water off 
duck’.s iiack. They had been given twenty- 
five years each for praying to God. Buinovsky 
was a former Goininauder wlio still couldn’t 
get his destroyer out of his byslem. As he was 
used to giving orders, he spoke to everyone as 
if in command. Though he had grown haggard, 
he krj)( his bearing. Wlien the prisoners were 
frisked, he accused the guards of not behaving 
like communists ; and was awarded ten days 
in the euard house. There were two Estonians 
who hung onto each other so closely that 
you’d think one would suffocate unless he 
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breathed the same air as the other. They another five. Corruption was rampant in the 


shared everything—One of them wouldn’t 
spend even a pinch of tobacco without consul¬ 
ting the other. Senka was the wisest of them 
all ; he would not leave anyone in a jam. If 
you show your pride loo much, he said you 
are lost. Tsezar was well off and got two 
parcels a month. lie greased every palm that 
had to be greased, and woikcd in the office in 
a cushy job, as assistant to the rate inspector. 
Then there was Kilgas who never spoke with¬ 
out making a joke and was popular with the 
whole squad for if. lie received two food 
parcels a moaili and looked as rudily as if he 
wasn't in camp at alt. 

We have nolliing but contetnpt for the 
Barrack Cotninandcr, Dcr, and Fciikov. The 
Barrack Commander was a thug with a crimi¬ 
nal record. Lveryone was afraid of him. He 
betrayed some of the prisoners to the guards 
and walloped the rest himself. Der was a 
foreman, who treated his fellow prisoners 
worse tlian dogs. Fetlkov liad three children 
at home but when he was sentenced they 
disclaimed him and his wife married again. 
So he got no help from anyone. He used to 
collect cigarctc butts, break them up and 
filter the unsmoked tobacco onto a piece of 
of paper and smoke it. He was a past master 
at cadging, but lacked the courage to swipe 
anything. As he was a lazy fellow, Tiutin sent 
him to a place where the number of blocks he 
handled was counted separately. 

Earlier people were lucky : everyone to a 
man got ten years. But from 1949 onward the 
standard sentence was twenty-five, irrespec¬ 
tive. Shukov’s term was nearly over, but he 
had hU doubts about it. Those zcks who 
finished their time during the war had all 
been "retained pending special instructions 
and had been released only in 1946. The law 
was made to stand on its head, anil those 
serving three-year sentences were kept for 


camp. The prisonen were robbed at the 
place of work, in the camp and in the ware- 
liouse. And those who did tlie robbing did 
not swing picks. Those wlio swung the picks 
took wliat tlicy gave them. Every zck who 
got a parcel had to give and give, starting 
with the guard who opened it. On this day, 
104ih w.is cheated at the supply depot. Ins¬ 
tead of four twenty-five ounce loaves they got 
only three. The food supplied was fit only for 
animals. Usually they got magara twice a day. 
Oatmeal was considered as a treat. Generally, 
the evening stew was thinner than that at 
breakfast : if they were to work, prisoners 
should be fed in the morning, in the evening 
tlicy would go to sleep anyway, The prisoners 
slept on saw dust matresscs as hard as boards 
from long wear. Only if the temperature was 
41* or less they were not sent out for work. 
On this day temperature was—17'5*. Apart 
from sleep, the only time a prisoner lived for 
himself was ten ininutc.s in the morning at 
breakfast, five minutes over dinner, and five at 
supper. The evening count ended at ten ; and 
at five O’clock next morning, they hounded 
you out of the bunk, with the first clanging of 
the rail. Even on Sundays the prisoners were 
not allowed to rest. They’d invent something, 
fixing up b.iths, or building a wall somewhere, 
or cleaning up the yard. 

Why you might wonder, should prisonen 
wear themselves out, working hard, ten years, 
on end, in the camps ? They could 
refuse to work. To outsmart you they thought 
up work squads. Everything was so arranged 
in the camp that the prisoners egged one 
another on. If you worked hard you all got 
a bit extra ; if not you all croaked. If one 
was lazy, those who wanted that extra com¬ 
pelled him to work. 

Though the miserable condition of the 
prisoners in a Siberian concentration camp ii 
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vividly described it is the human beings who 
attract more attention. Probably, Solzhcni- 
f tsyn, who had sufTered imprisonment for 
. right years, began the novel with tlic intention 
. of exposing the miserable condition of one of 
Stalin’s forced-labour camps, but the artist 
in him diverted his attention, and he created a 
• imall almost flasvless classic about the camp 
inmates. If the intention of the writer had 
been to attract the admiration of the West ; 
he would have described one day at IJsl-lzhtna 
where conditions were worse, and wovild not 
have selected the smartest prisoner, whose term 
was nearly over, as his title character, and 
narrated the events that look place in a red- 
letter day ill his life. More than that, there 
are only three direct references to the poli¬ 
tical situation in the novel : 

“In the room a prisoner shouted : “D’you 
mean to say you think Old Whiskers (Stalin) 
will take pity on you ? Why, he wouldn’t 
tru.st his own brother. You haven’t a chance, 
you ass." 


“They were an unlucky group too. What 
harm did they do anyone by praying to God ? 
Every damn one of them had been given 
twenty-five years.” 

“But for whose sake am I here ? Because 
we weren’t ready for war in forty-one ? For 
that ? But was that my fault ?” 

Popov complained that there was not even 
one ray of light in Solzhenitsyn’s picture of 
Russia. But the intention of the writer had 
never been to paint a picture of Stalinist 
Russia ; it was rather to tell a story about a 
concentration catnp and its inmates. Their 
moments of sorrow as well as moments of joy 
are tlescribed. When they overtook the 
colurnn ftom the machine works they were 
elated. “As elated as a rabbit when it finds 
it can ,«till terrify a frog”. At bed time, on 
(hat day, Shukov was in such good spirit that 
somehow he wa.s not in a mood for sleep. W'e 
.should remember the fact that the novel ends 
on a note of satisfaction : “A day without a 
dark cloud. Almost a happy day.” 




SMRITI AND eiSMRiTi 

SIBNATH BANERTEE 


Kirki Fort. 

On the 3rd day, wc Jcachcd Kirki in our 
boat. There is a small Fort here and the 
Oxus enters here into Soviet Uzbekistan and 
both sides of the Oxus here are Soviet Land. 
We Anally bade adieu to Afghanistan, from a 
distance of half the span of Oxus River. From 
here onwards, Afghanistan was not in our 
view at all. 

llie Fort was and is important from the 
point view of the defence uf Soviet Land or 
Uzbekistan from the Oxus. It may also be a 
point of ofTensivc from Soviet Land. But in 
1920, it assumed much importance as this 
Fort of Kirki was besieged by the anti-Soviet 
Turkomans and in the successful defence of it 
some Indian Mahajareens took active and 
prominent part. There were about sixty 
Indian Mahajareens including Soukat Usmani, 
a colleague of mine in the Meerut Conspiracy 
(1930-34) and Rafiq Ahmad of Bhupal. The 
latter was honoured by the Soviet Land on 
the occasion of the Great October Revolution 
in 1967. The Indian Mahajareens about 60 
in number were given the dangerous task of 
defending the trenches, dug outside the Kirki 
Fort and on the bank of the Oxus. It was a 
difficult job, specially, because of the freezing 
cold there in mid winter. 

The defenders were about 300 Turkomans 
and 60 Indian Mahajareens and the besiegers 
were about 5000 strong, and about a similar 
number had assembled, across the river Oxus. 
The Fort was successfully defended till reinfor¬ 
cements came with guns by steamer to relieve 
the defenders and then to mount an offensive 
on .the Turkommi rebeb, who fled from both 
bat^pf Ukc Oxus. 


This is part of history and Shaukat Usmani, 
gave some details in his book from “Peshawar 
to Moscow”. 

Wc halted for the night under the shadoiw 
of the Fort of Kirki. Wc spent a few hours 
strolling on the streets of Kirki and around 
the Fort. Our desire to see the Fort from 
inside had to be given up due to the undesira¬ 
bility of probable complications in our plans- 
to reach Moscow soon. Wc enjoyed the 
standard Eastern Muslim food i. e.. Follow, 
Kabab, Curry etc. We saw the Russian 

Fishermen also at Kirki and in larger numbers,' 
We tried but could not find out, when a 
steamer would be available there. Journey 
boat was no doubt very enjoyable but the 
delay in making arrangements for proceeding 
to Moscow, was a source of constant worry to . 
us. Therefore our eager enquirx' about 
steamers, but we had no luck there either. 

Kirshi. 

Our next stop was at Kirshi, a few miles 
ahead, but we> learnt that if we left the boat 
and travelled by horse driven carriages, w’C 
could reach Charjiii in a single night, and' 
from there it would be possible to travel by 
Railway which had been partly repaired from 
Tashkent and Bokhara up to that place viz. 
Charjui, an important Railway centre of that 
area. 

Road to Charjui. 

So bidding adieu to the l>oat and the river 
Oxus, we started in the evening from Kirshi in 
four carriages each drawn by a couple of 
horses towards Charjui. We were told that, 
that region had been freed from the Basmachis 
or Turkoman rebels or robbers. The open 
hacknev carriages were driven by the coach- 
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inea for the whole night and the road was only 
> road in name, We danced in the carriages 
but because of the good meal we had iakcn 
at Kirshi, we were sleeping in the carriages. 
And then the coachmen started falling asleep 
. and the carriage horses also followed their 
’example. The horses were moving on their 
bwnt as the coachmen were asleep, through 
waste land and the road we followed was an 
apology for a road. ,We ourselves and the 
coachmen were sleeping or at least dozing. 
The journey lasted throughout the night and 
the road was lit by the stars only. 

On several occasions, the carriages fell on 
their side together with us and our heavy 
luggage and also with the coachmen and the 
horses. The coachmen said the horses were 
falling asleep, inspitc of the whips. Every 
time any carriage toppled over on its side, 
all the other carriages would also stop, till 
the upturned carriage was put back on the 
wheels again and all luggage put properly in 
the carriage and tied down safely. I also fell 
with the carriage once but was not injured 
nor was anyone else hurt during the whole 
night’s journey. Some carriages fell over this 
way 2 or 3 times. In the late morning we 
arrived at Charjui, after hahing at a way side 
tea shop and taking our breakfast and easing 
ourselves in the open fields as real villagers 
do, 

Charjui. 

It was a town which was rapidly getting 
back to its normal and former position of 
importance. It was more important then as 
troops and people from Moscow, Tashkent, 
Bokhara etc., could come up to that place by 
Railway. We went to the Railway Station 
and kept our things in the Station, which was 
not fully repaired yet. But the sight of a 
Railway Station, with Engines, emitting 
amoke and moving to and fro for shunting, 
was a thrilling event for m. We felt much 


encouraged. The Iron Horses (which did. 
not sleep) revived our drooping spirits. Never 
before or after had the sight of a live engine 
had such an inspiring effect on my morale. 

Long and protracted negotiations started 
with Soviet and Railway authorities and the 
Devil knows how many other authorities. 
Ultimately, we got the clearance in the after¬ 
noon. We would be put in a ballast wagon 
and would be carried to the city of Bokhara 
in about two days—a distance of only about 
100 Kilometers. It was slow but much quicker, 
than any conveyance we had used so far after 
leaving Kabul. Wc had to load the wagon 
ourselves, as porters were not available. When 
we started carrying the luggage, some of 
them proved really very heavy, and most 
unfortunately, it started raining and snowing. 
The rain drops were falling, but in the air 
they were turned into clay like snow—neither 
snow flakes nor hail. They did not hurt, but 
our hands were benumbed with cold. By 
rubbing our hands briskly together, wc would 
get over the numb sensation. One half of 
a Wagon was allowed to us and our luggage 
almost filled it up. But we arranged our 
luggage so skilfully, that we could spread our 
beds on them and sleep ; which we did very 
soundly later on. 

To Bokhara by Rail. 

Because of the journey by Rail our worries 
had diminished by 90% and we could forget 
the jolting of the ballast wagon in the hope 
of reaching Moscow soon. The span between 
the two rails, I noticed, was 6 feet and not 
S.6 as in Indian Railways, not to speak of 
meter gauge of 3.4 or the still smaller Martin’s 
2'ft span. The speed was about ten to fifteen 
kilometers per hour, but the train stopped 
at almost all stations on route or even at. 
other places in between the stations to collet 
tlv empty wagons, atTalong the line, whidi ^ 
had been left there on the down journey^ . 



BiiliRm 


loifded with couplings, wh^Is springs 

steepen and all other kinds of railway matC' 
rials. ^ The train also collected and posted 
men needed for the repair of the lines and 
making them serviceable, at least partly. The 
shunting of the empty wagons and tagging 
them to the Train took most of the time and 
at places, we had to wait for hours. There 
were a few Russian railway technicians at 
Charjui, but none at the way side stations, 
we passed our time in hope and expectations 
and time flew as if we were flying in an 
aeroplane. 

llie villages were, as in the rest of 
Uzbekistan, that we had seen from Termez 
onwards or for that matter, as in the environs 
of Kabul. The villagers lived in poor dwell¬ 
ings with thatched roof, with a few occasional 
brick built houses, with tiles on top. It was 
winter and no crops were in the fields and 
sheep were grazing there. The trees were 
leafless and the men and women were busy 
preparing for the lean winter months. Their 
dresses were of the old type, but the workers 
in railways had coats and trotiscrs and old 
shoes, with no socks and of course no hats or 
tics, but only turbans. During the day, the 
children would flock round to see the ballast 
trains move on, with wonder in their eyes, 
just as in Indian villages. We could get 
fairly good meals on the wayside stations, but 
the waiting for hours started to get on our 
nerves. When the train moved, even at 
bullock cart speed we would feel happy, but 
waiting motionless in the train proved very 
tiring. The villages of Uzbekistan, passed 
one by one in rapid or slow succession, before 
our eyes when the train was in motion, like 
scenes In a motion picture. We spent, as far 
as I remember, two nights and one day in 
the train. As each revolution of the wheel 
of the wagon, in which we were living, 
.^rought us nearer tp Bokhara, the time passed 



rather swiftly. When nearing Bokhara 
could see a change with better types of hoyseit 
and surrounding gardens of the rich or en¬ 
rich landlords and officials. 

Bokhara 

At last we reached Bokhara, and we were 
very agreeably surprised to find a few official^ 
of the Government of Bokhara, who were at 
the Railway Station to receive us. It was 
about a week, after we crossed the Russo- 
Afghan Border at Termez and this was the 
first time that we got any official reception^ 
worth the name. So long, we were on our 
own and spending mo.ney of our own for our 
living and transport. Our days of suspense 
were at last over after a week. We were 
taken to a specious bunglow, which was given 
to us for living. It had several big rooms, 
furnished with good and costly Persian 
Carpets. There was a beautiful garden round 
the Bunglow, surrounded by a wall and 
also a canal with running water, entering 
through an opening of the surrounding wall 
from one side and going out ihrotigh another, 
as I had seen in Kabul and Mazarc-I-Sharif 
and other places. This had belonged to some 
rich landlord previous to the Revolution and 
had been confiscated by the Government, and 
was being used as a Guest House for V. I. P.'s. 
So at last wc were recognised as V.I.Ps. The 
flower garden was in a bad shape, but none-: 
the-Iess, we felt, specially the Moulana, very, 
happy at last, for being recognised and accep¬ 
ted as important guests of the Government. 

Wc were given rations for all of us for our 
food, as well as 2/3 servants for cooking and 
cleaning for us, we had to be in Bokhara for a 
week or so and we lived quite comfortably, 
freed both from economic and political stress. 

Shell Hit Mosque 

The first thing that attracted my attention 
after going to Bokhara, was that the biggest 
Mosque there bad, two big holes in the 
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^00 foot tower, at about a height of 60 ft. 
These were caused by shelling by guns of the 
Airoy of Revolution, when driving out the 
i^uneer of Bokhara, li was caused by canon 
balls aimed at Jhe Fort. 1 wondered why no 
communal riot developed there, as a result of 
this damage lo llie Mosque, which is usually 
^eii as a sacrilege by the religious j)eoplc. 
And why this was not repaired soon and kept 
so long as an opcji sore for all to see them. I 
Icatnt that the shells fell accidentally while 
shelling the fortress of tlic Amet-r whom the 
ordinary people .simply detested for his 
oppression and also for living lavishly with 
his big harem of 3/4 hundred women, while 
the people starved. 

Reward of Bokhara 

The roads were broader and cleaner than 
in Kabul but were quite comparable other¬ 
wise. Bokhara was one of the most beautiful 
cities under the Moghul Emperors and one of 
them had promised a gift of beautiful Bokhara 
with grandiose Satnarkhaiid, for the pleasure 
of seeing the dimple in the check of his 
beloved queen, who was a paragon of beauty. 
“I shall make a gift of Sainarkhand and 
Bokhara.” Babaxe Samarkand Bokara he had 
proclaimed. 

The Persian poem raises one's expectation, 
sky high, but in reality, what wc saw, could 
not by any stretch of imagination, be compar¬ 
ed with “Behest’* “Agar Das Dunia Behest Ast, 
.Hamin Ast.” 

“If there be any heaven on earth it is here, 
jt is here”. 

These must have been the flight of poetic, 
imagination of lovers, who were rich and 
perhaps, under the influrnce of .strong liquor. 

^Bokhara Ancient and Modern 

Bokhara was not only one of the most 
beautiful cities under the Magul Emperors, 
but it was also an important centre of ancient 
ipteruational Trade, both North and South 
(Central Europe to India), but also East-West 


(China, Tibet to Persia, Arab, Turkey, Rome 
etc.) It was the clearing bouse for trade for 
centuries and was the cause of its prosperity. 
Along with prosperity came development of 
culture, specially Islamic culture. In Islam 
there are two important books, one is of 
course, the Quoran Shareef, or the book 
containing the Revelations, ihroiigli the 
mouth of Mabammad, Rasulalla, the Prophet, 
sent by God. 

The other is the Hadij, or Biography, the 
Record of the Life ihc Prophet. When the 
Qiioran Shareef IS silent on any point, devout 
Muslims, take their decisions from the Hadij or 
the life history of the Prophet, how he react¬ 
ed or behaved in a particular situation. These 
have been kept on record by various persons 
from different countries, who were contcinpo- 
laries of the Prophet. These were collated 
by learned Muslims and two f)f the most 
reliable and exhaustive Hadijes were written 
by Muslim scholars of Bokhara. People from 
far and near used to come to Bokhara to study 
Islam. For centuries Bokhara was thus the 
most important religious and cultural centre 
for Islam, second only lo Mecca Shareef. It 
was comparable to Baranasi of the Hindu*. 
Moulana Obeidulla was most happy to visit 
the different Mosques which were the cultural 
centre.s, where hundreds of students used to 
come for higher studies in Islamic Religion 
from all over Asia and Africa. There were 
primary and secondary schools also. Mosques 
were not only places for worship, but abo 
regular centres for studies. Collections in 
Mosques used to be spent for the students, 
who were taught not only free of chaise, but 
all the expenses'of their boarding lodging and 
dress were borne by the Mosque. The nu- 
merouus halls and rooms in the Mosque com¬ 
pound served as their lodging and boarding 
houses. Moulana usually asked me to aceozn* 
pany him, when he tued to go to, Mosques.: 



totm AND Bis\miTi 


T^e talks were mosUy in Persian, which I 
w^l, understood, but sometitnes in Arabic 
also, which was Greek to me. 1 don’t know 
exactly why the Moulana invariably chose me 
as his companion in those centres of Muslim 
religion and culture, which were invariably 
connected to or lodged in the Mosques. It may 
be because he did not wish to discriminate 
between his Muslim and Hindu companions or 
colleagues. Or perhaps he wanted to impress 
me with the ancient glory of Islam, or perhaps 
others were not much interested in these 
excursions, as they were more interested in 
sight-seeing. But his nephew was an excep¬ 
tions as Moulana needed him always for 
persona) needs. I was most grateful for this 
and was really much impressed, by the ancient 
system of Islamic education and culture which 
then still persisted. The students studied not 
only the Quaraii Shareef and the Hadijes, but 
also Philosophy, History, Geography, Mathe¬ 
matics, Science both preliminary and advanc¬ 
ed. The ages of students were from infants of 
5/6 years to adults of 25/30 years and a few 
much older. The higher students were in the 
Colleges or shall I say Universities of \hc 
mosques. This reminded me of the century old 
Tol or Chatuspathy we had in our own home, 
in Khulna. I noticed a little difference in 
Islam, the teaching institutions, were 
centered in mosques, whereas amongst the 
Hindus, the teaching institutions were not 
centered round any temple. It may be that 
there are so many sects, as Shaiba.s, Saktas, 
Baishnabs, that teachings had to be indepen¬ 
dent of any temple or sect or cult, so that 

Hindu people of all sections could get their 
education tnefe. 

Moulana’s talks and enquiries were mostly 
about the Soviet System of Government and 
the reactions to it of the muslims specially of 
teachers and students of Bokhara and surroun¬ 
ding. Islamic countries 'and their people. It 
rm most favourable to the Soviets. 


Under th« Czars. 

Formerly, education, specially secondai^ ' 
and higher education, was through the 
medium of Russian, which was compulsory. 
Studying books in Persian, which was the 
mother tongue of the people was taboo, 
except of course the religious books. Print¬ 
ing books in Persian, needed Govemmenl*! 
permission which was not easy to obtain. 
Though not actually forbidden, it was dis¬ 
couraged and difficulties were created for 
publication of books etc. in Persian. In this 
respect the Czars were more crude in their 
Imperialist expansion than the British. Under 
the Soviets, the policy was reversed and. 
printing of books in Persian, was encouraged 
and financially helped. All education was, 
through the Persian language and learning 
Russian was optional and secondary. Books 
in Persian for studying History, Geography, 
Mathematics, Economics, Science etc., were 
non-existent and s^'stematic and vigorous 
attempts were being made to print such books, 
specially text books for schools and colleges. 
Moulana naturally did not like the anti- 
religious altitude of the Soviets, but he was 
very much impressed by this attitude 
followed in concrete action of the Soviets, in 
economic and cultural matters. 

Once we were sitting in the biggest Mosque 
in Bokhara (name 1 can not recall) but it had 
the tallest minar or tower about 100ft. high, 
which had been hit at two places by canon 
balls and had the gaping wounds visible above 
the other houses of the town and visible from 
miles away. Moulana asked mischievously, 

I suppose, what was their reaction to the 
sacrilege of damaging their Mosque Minar. 
The Moslem Divines instead of resenting it, 
were apologetic and explained that it 
happened only accidentally, while bombarding 
the fortress of the Ameer. The canons were 
fired no doubt by the Russian guns, and 
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gunners, but under the command of their 
Bokhara leader Khowja Faizulla. It had the 
desired effect also. As long as the guns 
were not brought by the Russians, on fervent 
request by the Kliowja Faizullah, the Ameer 
though surrounded by the insurgents sat 
tight in the Fort, which was also his residence. 
It was difTicult to take the Fort by direct 
assault and it would have been very expensive 
in human lives. But when the guns boomed 
And the shells fell in the Fort and on the Fort 
walls the Ameer realised that his doom was 
near. He had either to surrender or escape, 
though it was risky. Being a clever man he 
chose the latter course iuid at dead of night 
managed to escape, with some of his harem 
and fabulous lioard of gold, with the help of 
his soldiers, who w'crc still faithful. 

It was the acid test applied by the 
Moulana. It is always a sore point for any 
religious people, and specially for the 
Muslims, wlien their religious places are 
damaged or desecrated. Here the Russian 
Soviets passed the lest with credit. Both the 
Maulana and myself w’erc deeply impressed 
by what we learnt in those Mosque interviews 


and discussions. These were the people, tyhq 
were most interested in Islamic religion mu) 
culture and were in fact custodians of tihe 
same. When they took such a view point 
and an almost benevolent attitude to the 
anti-religious Bolsheviks, the attitude of the 
common men, who were more concerned, 

about their living, than religion, can be well 
understood. 

What impressed the common man was 
that they had perfect freedom to say their 
prayers in the Mosques and outside and also 
to earn their living by trade, industry and 
agriculture. More-over the Russians in the 
Ameer’s employment were withdrawn and 
the Cabinet of Khowja Faizulla’s National 
Soviet did not include a single Russian. There 
were a few Russians as consultants and 
advisers, but not in any executive posts. 
There w'as a small contingent of Russian 
soldiers, only to train the Bokhara people 
in technical matters, as in using the 
modern big guns and machine guns etc. 
Formerly, the Ameer was virtually under the 
thumb of the Czarist officers, stationed there. 





SOCIAL JUSTICE OR SHOW-SOCIALISM ? 


Sreemati Indira Gandhi’s objective of 
removing poverty is nationally necessary and 
praiseworthy. But her methods arc progres¬ 
sively appearing to be formulated by incapable 
bureaucrats, who can only think of getting 
more power in their own inefficient hands 
through a program of nationalisations in every 
branch of the nation’s economy. Added to 
this, tliese bureaucrats have thought of a many 
pronged attack on wealth and incomes as an 
essential part of their propaganda and playing 
to the gallery. In this way they have thought 
of ceilings for owning house propert)’, for 
incomes, for owning gold ornaments and so on 
and so forth. They have overlooked the fact 
that their objective is “Garibi Hatao” and not 
“Amiri Hatao”, and that if all Amirs were 
reduced down to the economic level of the 
peasants, the unskilled workers and the street 
beggars ; the average per capita income of the 
Indian people will not exceed Rs, 300/- per 
annum. The main thing to achieve is increa¬ 
sing the total national product and not making 
propaganda gestures of redistribution of wealth 
and equalising wages and incomes. 
Mrs. Gandhi’s advisers cannot think out any 
constructive program of increasing- the nation’s 
production ; so they arc playing with their 
ideas of a show-socialism which will not, in any 
way, help the nation to have more and better 
food, clothing, housing, education or medical 
assistance. That they do not get what they 
should is a grave social injustice which should 
be ratified by efforts at increased production 
tiUhet than by allowing governmental emplo¬ 


yees to get a stronger hold on the cconondO 
institutions of the nation. 

C. Rajagopalachari, whose experience and 
knowledge can not be questioned, has said 
“what the nation needs and should be promis¬ 
ed is social justice as stated clearly in 
the Constitution, not nationalisation oj 
banks, expropriation of earnings, curbs 
on expansion of industries, all of which 
and allied suicidal programmes go under 
the comprehensive name of socialism. If 
the Old Congress does nothing more than 
repeating the same phantom plans which have 
given a majority to Sreemati Indira, the 
Congress (O) will only be strengthening 
Smt. Indira’s position and not achieving any¬ 
thing towards social justice.” 

If milkmen can mix water with their milk, 
food vendors and grocers adulterate their 
supplies, money lenders charge one hundred 
twenty percent interest and shop keepers exploit 
their poor buyers in a merciless and unscrupu¬ 
lous manner ; freely and blatantly ; what 
good will nationalisation of banks do ? Social 
injustice is rampant everywhere in India. 
Government officials and departments are 
great offenders too. The police work band in 
hand with law breakers, the courts hold up 
trial of cases fqr years, the railways destroy the 
economy through their mismanagement and 
the expensively oi^anised administrative 
machinery function like a badly maintained 
and broken down machine. That being sOj 
more power to bureaucrats or taking the 
^rice of hair-brained party men cannot talK 
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us anywhere. One thing is very clear. It is 
that we must establish social justice. And it is 
not through nationalisations, controls, ceilings 
or such like show-socialism that wc shall 
succeed in achieving that objective. We roust 
have a carefully prepared schedule of institu¬ 
tions, social habits, departmental practices and 
iniquitous conduct, -as found in the various 
fields of the life of the nation and then, 
proceed to elfcci reforms, boldly and without 
fear or granting of favours. Rajaji further 
said this mock socialism that is being offered 
to the Indian people will not achieve social 
justice. All the_sc political and economic 


changes and manipulations made in the nain< 
of socialism will merely ^'expand the power 
of the State and reduce (he freedom of the 
people, making them serfs under a totalitarian 
regime. The working classes in particular 
should realize this and understand the value 
of the guaranteed rights inscribed in the 
Constitution which are threatened by what Is 
called socialism”. Sreemati Indira is well 
known for her sense of realism and deep 
interest in the freedom of the people. She 
should not play into the hands of the 
bureaucratic power hunters who surround 
her. 


DREAM 

BIMAI. JVOTl DAS 


Soft sunny dreams like silver clouds of autumn 
My hours of leisure fill. 

The subject of rpy dreams ne’er came to life, 
But the dream remaineth still. 

What then—my realist half sometimes asks— 
What then i.s the use ? 

The shy, idealist half no answer makes, 

But goes on courting the the Muse. 

The earth is full of gay and gaudy shows, 

But what is in the sky ? 

Yet the lark to earth is not confined. 

Its pleasure is to fiy. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


How it Started 

Thr ^waraj^a has nivni a pret isc .iccuuni of 
how ihr Fakislaiii tivil war slarlcd in a ifltci 
vvrilteii hy ilir (\iliuiiia conrspoinlrm oi‘ih<r 
jouitial. I( if^ads .IS foilo^Ns. 

I'fic |)Coph; on this si(h; of ihf Ixtvdft air 
riiihiitcietl over thr rrigii of irrrot ihal Uir. 
I’akUlani afni\ has unleashed lu the easiern 
wing m tlie nuTic of national inirgiaiiou. A 
spcmlaneous hartal was observed on .\Iarcli 31 
to expiess indignation ovei the brutal mannrr 
ill whitrh the Pakistan army lias sought m 
suppress the unarmed [leojile. 

i'here was noihing in the six point piogi.i- 
mwe of Sheikh Nfiijihm-Rchman which stood 
in tin* way of Pakistan's i oiilinued ^xislriua’ 
as a single political ciiiiiv. What ln‘< laiiiicil 
for bast Pakistan was ji(ililiia!-ciini-e« oiiomie 
anionoiny within the n.unework of a hrdtu.i- 
tion of iMusliin States as adumbraied in the 
l.ahurc re-'oluiion. Ife showed rcinarkable 
patience and moderation in eonlinnnig 
negotiation with President Yahya Khan even 
after the firing at Joydevpur, It is now clear 
that Presiden lYahya Khan’s visit to Dacca and 
his talks with the Sheikh for days togethet 
were just a catnoullage to gain time for niili- 
lary preparaliotts for putting down the Awami 
League. The army in East Bengal was not 
considered adequate to deal with any uprising. 
In the course of negotiations, six ships carry¬ 


ing Hoops ate slated to have anived. Since 
tlicn rcinffiicenjcnts are being Mowti everyday. 

It will he wrong to (..dl the uprising in 
I'.ast Bengal a civil wai. It is now clear 
enough ill.It the pe<»plcs oftlur two wings of 
Pakistan have n<^i been integrated into a single 
nalimialily. I'he west exploited the eastern 
wing. What Kast Beng.il has stdiered front 
siiice W47 is a peculi.ar lorin of coloniulisni 
serving the interests ol West Pakistan's nilli- 
laiisi-bureaucraiifuuliistrial lomplex. It i» 
against this c.oionialisui that 75 inilion people 
aie now in levoli. 

Censorship iinjtosed hy die iiiilii.iry auilio- 
lilies has t.hoked all (low of news and no clear 
idea of what lias hajipcned or is h.tppening 
inside l ast Bengal is avad.djie. But repoits 
siippiiig ditoiigli theltonieis make it abundant¬ 
ly cie.ir that ilie Alim is not finding it easy 
It) conti'id the situation. I'lie “Baiigla Desh” 
as the ficcduni tiglueis eatl it has risen to a 
man to resist the mihiaiA might c>f West Pakis¬ 
tan. Kail ant! road e sminunieations have been 
totally disrupted with bridges blown up and 
rails uprooted. East Bengal is a riverine 
country .\nd once the rains start things may 
be much more diflicult for the Army, East 
Bengal is separated from the western wing of 
Pakistan by about a thousand miles and that 
is precisely, w’orking to the advantage of the 
people of East Bengal. Even if the uprising 
is supressed by force, emotionally, the two 
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wings appear to be drifting away from each 
other. 

The AlCC (R) Session in New Delhi 

“Sentinel” writing in Swarnjya says : 

'Pile two-day session of the AlCC (Ruling) 
held during tlic week-end was a dull ritual. 
It acciiniplisiird little and the speeches convey¬ 
ed nothing new to create the impression of a 
dynami.: oi iv-vitali/ed organiz.iiion. Pliough 
it was intended to be a “victory” session; in 
tJic wake of the massive majority secured in 
the l.ok S.ittha poll, the session rotnmenced 
on a subdued note. Phe proceedings came 
to a close half a ilay earlier for want of speak¬ 
ers as well as.subjcris. Right from the begin¬ 
ning it looked like a session thrust upon the 
dtdegates I'he lack of enthusiasm could be 
seen in the ratlicr thin attendance registered. 

The main business carried out by the AICG 
(R) was to complete the fortnality of electing 
Mr. D. Sanjiviah lo succeed Mr jugjivan Rain 
as President. Mr Sanjiviah had already been 
made acting President by the Working Commi¬ 
ttee in anticipation of the formal election by 
the delegates. 

The Delhi session of the AlCC was, for 
the most part, a get togtrther lo shower congra¬ 
tulations on earh other on the “massive” 
victory won at the polls. Mrs Gandhi paid 
triijules to Mr Jagjivaii Ram for guiding the 
Congress at a critical time (her thoughts were 
mostly about the split) and leading it to victory 
at the polls. Mr Jagjivan Ram, in his turn, 
thanked the people for returning the party 
with such great strength. He told the party 
that the credit for achieving the big victory 
belonged lo Mrs Gandhi whose dynamism and 
tireless energy had brought the unprecedented 
success for the party. The people, he said, 
had voted for her leadership and the party’s 
p^grammes of socialist advance. 


Not to be outdone, Mr Ghavan took the 
floor to supplement the compliments. He 
described Mrs Gandhi as the “architect" of 
the big Congress (R) victory which was due 
as much to the brilliant leadership they had 
as lo the confidence among the people that 
here was a party that believed in “jkCtion” and 
was serious about implementing its 10-point 
programme. The people had no faith in the 
a.ssurance of other parties. The result was 
that iIjc other parties were routed. 

The resolution on, “Pledge to the people", 
in fact turned into a pledge of loyalty to the 
Prime Minister by dilTerent speakers, 
Mr Chavan setting the tone. The only other 
important resolution approved was the one 
expressing full sympathy with the people of 
East Bengal who were fighting stubbornly to 
resist the uiiliiary dictatorship of General 
Yahya Khan. Mrs Gandhi cautiously avoided 
the issue of recognition of “Baiigla Desh" 
but otherwise extended the full sympathy of 
the people of India, in line with the unanimous 
rc.solution adopted by the Lok Sahha. 

Coal Mining, a “Sick Child" 

Coal Mining is a major industry of India 
in point of persons employed, value produced 
and its importance in the nation’s economy. 
1974 will see the 200th anniversary of this 
industry. The Government of India however 
handles the affairs of this major industry in a 
manner which is typical of the government’s 
near sighted and bungling ways. H. N. 
Mookherjee the Chairman of Indian Mining 
Federation made certain revelations which 
are interesting and are quoted below from the 
Coal Field Tribune : 

Chairman of the Indian Mining Federation 
Shri H. N. Mookherjee in his address in the 
S8th Annual General Meeting of the Federa* 
tion helj in Calcutta on March 26, described 
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the year 1970 as the “worst ever year in the 
Coal Mining Industry.” He showed statisti¬ 
cally that industrial production was virtually 
at a standstill during the period owing mainly 
to widespread labour unrest leading to a loss 
of 27 million man-days and an estimated loss 
in production ofRs. ISOcrores. 

Coal production in 1970 was said to be 
only 75.8 million tonnes as against 79,6 million 
tonnes in 1969,—a fail of 3.8 million tonnes. 
Quoting estimates of rhe Coal Clontrollcr’s 
Organisation Shri Mookherjec stated that coal 
production would b«r approximately 5.4 million 
tonnes less in the current year 1970-71 than 
80 millitni tonnes produced in 1969-70. There 
is thus little chance to a» hievc the estimated 
coal production target of 93.5 million tonnes 
in 1973-74 that is at the end of Fourth Plan. 
Trequcnl scuttling in production target may 
liavc serious repercussion in Coal Industry S(j 
far as, particularly, in respect of employment 
potentialities are concertied. The target at 
(he ejtd of Fourth Plan is apprehended by the 
Industry to be further reduced to 85 million 
tonnes. 1 his will leave no opportunity fitr 
fresh employment in Coal Industry, when 
employment is essential to contain growing 
indiscipline and lawlessness, and frustration 
amongst the unemployed youths. 

Coal Industry is often (juoted as “Sick 
Child”. “That the (Jovertiment is fully sei-ced 
of the fact is proved by the appointment of 
one expert body after another for a close 
clinical investigation of the Industry’s sickness. 
The experts have done their work expertly 
and submitted reports that, if acted upon, 
might have put the industry on the way to 
rccoverv. Bui the Government in its selective 
wisdom ha.s picked up for implenieni.i(ion 
only such recommendations of the experts as 
suited at (he moment. Meanwhile, the skk 
chdd continues to be sick and may soon 
become ^ subject not of clinical but of post 


mortem examination”. What is more curious 
is that, the National Coal Policy is yet to 
come. 

Main crisis which is faced by Coal Industry 
18 the lack of remunerative selling price of 
coal since decontrol in 1967. Prices of cement, 
iron and steel, explosives, wire ropes and 
other store materials which are indispensiblc 
to run a mine arc rising year to year. Various 
taxes and cesses of the State (Jovernment and 
clec tririly rates are said to he on the increase. 
Various rates of wages and V. D. A. are on 
the incren\emal scale. Naturally, cost of 
production, also increase in price of coal is 
not commensurate with the leaping cost of 
production. Consequently prolitability de¬ 
clines leaving no reserve fund to ilcvelop, 

riie problem of prohlcnts in the past year 
was the Railway coal transport muddle. An 
unprecedented ciisi.s in mil transport resulting 
in all time record of roa! .stocks at the Pitlieads 
amounting to about 9 million tonnes lo( ked 
up w«»rking capital to the tune of about Rs. 32 
crores. Magnitude of coal tr;ms()c>ii tmiddle 
is evident from the fact that against the mini¬ 
mum supply of 51(X) wagons over ICasiern 
Railway and 1900 wagons (»n the S, R. Railway 
a day, acc.oiding to Shri Mookherjee. guaran¬ 
teed by (he R.iilw.iys tlienisclvcs, the average 
daily supply of wagons in 1970 was said to be 
only 4413 wagons over the- Rastern Railway 
and 1473 over S. E, Railway. 'I'he position is 
said to have further worsened over the Eastern 
Railway. I’he avciage supply of wagons 
in January this year was said to have been 
4218 while in February it came down to 3781 
only. 

Tliis shorlfill in w.igon supply has com¬ 
pelled the producers to restrict production 
and consumers too were compellrcl to reduce 
their inventory. As the level of stocks goes 
down a' the consumers’ end the producers’ 
Piihcads are jampacked practically leaving no 
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space lo liuiiip uiiy more coal. Many inclas- 
trial units like e» 4 'incerini; wmks, cement 
sugar and paper faitorics and textile mills 
either have slowed clown their ptoduclion and 
in some cases, evejj closed down due to shor¬ 
tage, of coal. Even in Dcdhi alone ahoiit fifty 
percent of the 320 working biirk kilns were 
closed owing to shortage of Coal which )ther- 
wise would have worked full season. 

Peiformaiice of tin- Railways is cleplorahlc 
despite tnodernisaiion. Kailua\s have diesc- 
li.se<l and elceindetl most o) ilicir tracks, 
introduced box wagons, remodelled and ex¬ 
panded their various yards in order to increase 
opcraiiottal clliticncy and tttrnoui of wagons. 
Btit in practical I'teld. no tangible result is felt. 
It is enrions to think that despite so much 
change to increase opt ralion.tl efficiency, a 
wagon is said t<» remain idle for 19 hours in a 
day. A fine spec imen of oper.ilional i-lliciency 
ittdeed while coal stocks are accuimilatirig in 
the colliery Pitheads. 

The worst crisis ever (loal Industry had to 
face itt .August, 1970 was the strike by the 
workers of the ex[)h»sive factoiy at (»oiriia. 
Indian Explosives l.tcl. who are the monopcrly 
nianufaelureis (»f pciinilted r xplosives in tlieii 
(iomia fa< tory and as such, the strikr; actn.dly 
paralyzed the whole of the ('.oal Industry in 
tlie coiiniry when the workers went on wildcat 
strike in Augtrst last year and held llie eounlry 
to ransom. The current demand for explo¬ 
sives according Shri .Mookherjee “is estimated 
at 33,000 tonnes as against the production of 
28,000 tonnes.’’ The pioblem thus basically 
relates to a severe iiTii}nlniiee between demand 
and supply. Tc» add fuel to this, strike by the 
workers of this monopoly manufacturers 
threatened the c:ountry’.s progress to a stop by 
hitting at the root, i. c. Coal. 'Poiiiicking in 
stjch a vital point at the cost of the country’s 
c^^rcss is a dangerous game and the very 
ci^cnce of the Coal Industry was left at the 


mercy of a handful of misguided workers, 
(lovernment. however, appears to have realised 
the reality and now proposed to set up a new 
explosive hictory in the public sector. What 
is .suggested is--the proposed newfactoryshcmld 
he. sot up somewhere in a place between 
Dhanbad and As.insol because Jharia and 
Raniguuge Coalfields are the biggest consumers 
of permit led explosives. 

Deceit Practised by Political Parties 

(ioru writing in The Atheist about the ink 
tnark (lui on the fingers of voters says ; 

Wliat docs all this means ? ’I’he election 
Commission has not only to face die dilliculiies 
of e.iabling the mass of illiterate voters lo 
exercise, dteir franchise, hut it lias now lo face 
the dcceilfid tricks of the political parties. !l 
i-. a shame to die political parties. The black 
ink mark on the linger of the voter is a stigma 
on the reputation of the political pai ties. '1 he 
political parties instead of helping the Election 
(loniinission in castitig the votes, pul a spoke 
ill the workings of Election Cloinmissioii. I'he 
political patties arc leaching deceit to the 
voters instead of imparting honest poUtica 
education. The sooner the political partie; 
go, the earlier honesty can be re-established. 

The. ink mark stay.s on my finger as i 
(•<inslatit reminder of tlic need to blot out thi 
political parties. 

1000 Year Old Seeds Sprout 

The following was published in Polish Fact 
on File : 

Polish archaeologists have grown a plat 
from seeds one thousand years old ? Th 
plant is only twelve centimetres high so fa 
It docs not resemble any plant known so fa 
Its intensively green leaves arc shaped like tir 
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horse shoes. Numerous buds indicitte it will 
continue to develop. 

The seeds from the Boguslaw Abraniek, an 
archaeologist of the Wielun District Museum, 
Lodz Voivodship, grew this mysterious plant, 
were found at a medieval cemetery, in a well 
preserved grave. The seeds look something 
like lho.se of white mustard but are very hard. 

The VVicInm plant sprouted only a week 
after it was .sown in a flower pot containing 
soil enriclird with mineral compounds. It was 
put on show at this year's exhibition of archa- 
eoIr)gical finds organised by the Wiehm 
Di.slrict Museum. 

Peoples Liberation Arnrty anrl 
Chinese Politics 

Tliotna.s (). Payne, writing in Current 
Developmenis .-xboul C^hina's progress after the 
set back the Clullural Rev<dntion, say.s : 

Most indicators pointed to continued im¬ 
provement in conditions in mainland China in 
1970. I’lie greatest progress, as in 1969. w.ts 
in il>c economic held and in ilie restor.iiion of 
public order. In both these areas the Chinese 
populace seemed to respmul positively to 
Peking tlircciivcs aimed at a return to pre- 
Cultural Rrvtihilion ri<»rniality. In other 
Helds, however, in v\’hich tlie regime souglit to 
create new norms, it encountered formidable 
resistance and obstacles not «)idy among the 
population as a whole hut within its own 
councils as well. 

The problems faring the Chinese leader¬ 
ship are manifold, not the least of which are 
the difficulties inherent in the ta.sk of moder¬ 
nizing an enormous underdeveloped nation. 
These would be difficult for any government 
to cope with and, on the whole, Maoist 
precepts and compulsions have not made them 
more tractable. In additian, China is still 
suffering the aftereffects of the Cultural 


Sft 

Revolution. The factionalism, animosities, 
fears and suspicions engendered by the 1966- 
1968 period have not yet been put aside and 
the Party and Government apparatus remains 
disorganized, jiarticularly below the national 
level. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
rt giine’s directives and programs in 1970 were 
ii\i{)lcmeiUe<l in an uneven manner at the gra.ss 
roots. 

These problems were eompoundctl by the 
f«K't that (he ruling group itself remains, 
divided, even though it removed its major 
political enemies over two years ago. The 
lines of division are complex and drawn 
beiween radic.ds and moderates, civilians and 
milimry tncii, and between regionally and 
renirally-bajed power holders. High level 
policy difFcrentes wen: evidcni in Peking’s 
faihtie to disclose the rank-order of Politburo 
ineuibcrs. in (he e/miiimcHl abseme of at least 
one of these imnnhers. in the [x olonged delay 
ill holding National People’s Congress, and 
ill die \ agiM-. eomjn oinising t|uality of many 
olfifial diiei'tive.s aiul jnonouncements. 

Tlu- I’eoph.’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
remained the major source of stability and 
(olicsioii in (lliina and w.is the only national 
svsteni (*r coinniaml wliieli letnained intact. 
But the PI-.'\ is not inonolilhic ; it too .shows 
signs of being divided along regional, genera¬ 
tional, doctiinal anil seivicc lines. Nonethe- 
le.ss, it seems tied together by a strong sense of 
identity as a national elite, committed to 
preserving the unity and integrity of the nation 
and responsive in large measure to direction 
from the Center. In particular, the PLA high 
command appears to agree that it is in the 
best interc.sts of their service to line up 
together behind Defence Minister Lin Piao. 

In 1969, as new non-inililary Party and 
Government organs were established, it seem¬ 
ed possible that the PLA might progressively 
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from the civilian sector. Instead, 
itf visible presence and political power grew 
even more in 1970. The PLA is heavily 
.fcprcscnted in the Party Central Committee 
and, of even greater importance, in the CCP 
Politburo. It is the dominant partner in 
most Revolutionary Committees at the pro¬ 
vincial level and below, and it has apparently 
played a commanding role in the rebuilding 
of the civilian Party apparatus at the grass 
roots. 

Party rebuilding proceeded very slowly in 
1970, and not until year ettd was the iirst 
Provincial Party Coinmiiice established. PLA 
men were named to the new Party Commi¬ 
ttees, and it seems likely that the military will 
see to it that these Committees arc slaRcd by 
personnel on whom they can rely. Under the 
new PRC^ draft Constitution, which surfaced 
in November, the PI..A will also be permanent¬ 
ly established at the iniiiisterial level in Peking. 

Mao 'I'sc-tung’s own attitude toward the 
PLA's commanding presence remains unclear. 
During the past year, however Mao was not 
away, sulking in some retreat outside of 
Peking as he has done in the past when dis¬ 
pleased with domestic dcveloptnenls and 
planning counter-moves. Instead, he was 
unusually active publicly, more often than 
not with Lin Plan at his side. Lin, like the 
PLA itself, was portrayed in national media 
a.s a paragon of Maoist virtue and loyalty. 
The draft PRC Constitution, in lyrn., enshrines 
him on a political pinnacle albojf 

' ' 

Reasons Behind the Ceylonese l/phei^vei: 

. \ C0 1 

We reproduce below portions pf y'tkAlcr 
(written by M. G. Pillai to the.New S^tesmon. 

“On the face of it, the present crisis in 
Ceylon presents the paradox of a left-wing 
government menaced by a left-wing movement. 
In fact it is a confrontation between the landed 


gentry and upper middle class, with its tight 
hold Over the island’s political and public Hfe, 
and the large body of landless, unemployed, 
underemployed, largely educated masses. For 
the present, the latter have as their leaders a 
group of discontented students calling them¬ 
selves the Janatha Vimuthi Peramuna (People’s 
Liberation Front). Popularly known as the 
Che Oiievarists, the now banned Front 
blames Ceylon’s troubles on the cynicism with 
which successive governments of whatever 
ideological label have glossed over its ba.sic 
problem —galloping unemployment. 

“Ceylon’s elite which.dominates virtu¬ 

ally every aspect of political life, is now 
being brought to task for its refusal to over¬ 
haul an outdated educational system more 
suited to training clerks than technicians. And 
ironically, the situation is worsened by a 
welfare system which provides among other 
things free education from kindergarten to 
University. Ceylon now has 700,000 unem¬ 
ployed, including 150(X) gratluates. The three 
Universities add another 2000 graduates 
annually. 

“ I'his represents 22 percent of the total 
work force of between 18 and 60, but does 
not lake in the underemployed. It is this 
group which forms the support base of the 
current insurgency, the bard core of which is 
no more than a few hundreds—undergraduates 
postgraduates and a handful of women. 

“The public service.is the main industry 

of Cylon, but the government can take in 
only a small fraction of graduates every year 
there is little avenue open to the graduate 
for alternate jobs. Those lucky enough must 
he content with doing menial jobs on the tea, 
rubber and coconut plantations. However, 
even in the plantations, difficulties arc setting 
in. Tea, which provides the country with 
65 per cent of its foreign exchange earnings, 
has taken a hard knock on the world market 
in the past live years. 
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u still conudersble doubt about 
movements real ideological links. They 
•liave |3een denounced as vehemently as pawns 
6t the extreme Right as they have been 
accused of the extreme Left. Some draw 
parallels between the Front and the Naxalites 
of India, this no doubt reinforced by the fact 
that its now detained leader, Rohana Wijewera 
Was expelled from Moscow’s Patrice Lumumba 
University for his pro-Chinese attitudes. 

“In any event, the movement appears to 
have gained considerable support in the 
countryside. This is where the threat to the 
present government—and by extension the 
whole ruling class—lies. The new-style leaders 
donot have ‘safe’ LSE or Oxbridge back¬ 
grounds. They come from working class 
homes and get their inspiration from Moscow, 
Peking and Py(>nyang. They have none of 


the inhibitions of even the-• naost: 2b(t^' 
Ceylonene politicians to-day, including the 
communists and Trotskyists, who baisically are 
still prepared to work within a framework of 
Parliamentary Democracy and even participate 
in coalition governments. 

“Ironically, the Front supported 
Mrs. Bandaranaike in her successful election 
bid last year, mainly because of her policies 
of bank nationalisation and agrarian reform. 
The Front saw in them a means of creating 
sufficient additonal jobs.But the govern¬ 

ment has shelved the bank nationalisation 
programme for the moment. Agrarian reform 
is now in tlic hands of the parliamentary 
draftsmen, but progress is slow, if only because 
of opposition from within (he cabinet, includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Bandaranaike, who herself owns big 
tea and rubber plantations.’’ 
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Critics of Rebel Bengalis 

The followers of Sheikh Mujibur Rchinan 
are not very popular with the Pakistanis 
(West), the Chinese, the Anglo-Americans, 
the Russians, the Indian communists of certain 
types and witli the Bengali Muslim I.eaguers, 
the Jctnaict-el-Uleniitcs and other supporters 
of the established <»rder. The Pakistanis (West) 
do not like them for the simple reason that the 
Awami League has been a political and moral 
challenge to their lawless exploitation of the 
75 million Bengalis of East Bengal. Tlic 
Chinese and the Anglo-Americans have been 
unconditional supporters of the military 
dictatonhip of Pakistan in so far as the 
autofirats of Pakistan supported the unprinci¬ 
pled actions of these powen in the manner 
of a unquestioning and faithful servant. When 
China occupied Indian territory to build 
conimdng roads' with their Western Asian 


domains, Pakistan “gave” them much land 
which had been within Pakistan occ\q>ied .. 
Kashmir. Pakistan also allowed the Amerlcarii 
to use Pakistani air fields to operate their spy 
planes and also to organise their spyings in 
Asiatic Russia about which very little is known 
in the outside world. The British have beea'' 
the creators of Pakistan and their purpose in 
setting up this splinter state by amputation of 
certain parts of India was clearly one of lovf 
diplomacy for the reason that the Britfkb..' 
propagated the two nation theory (Hindu and . 
Muslim) which was the basis of the partition of 
India and was utterly false, as has been proved 
to (he hilt by what has happened in East 
Bengal. Here the West Pakistanis have been, 
trying to dominate and exploit the East^.' 
Pakistan people who are utterly different fr^' 
the Western Pakistani group in race, language 
and culture. The West Pakistanis tbo are 
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. tMM, racially and linguistically alike as they 
; :<:oi)inst of Punjabis, Pathans, Sindhis, Baluchis 
and immigrants from other parts of India who 
profess IsUiin and speak Urdu and various 
•Other languages of the sub-continent. The 
Bengalis of East Pakistan had given a fair iria! 
to Pakistan’.^ alleged Muslim riatioji theory ; 
but they soon found out that the Muslim 
nation was just a camonHage for forcing the 
various races of Pakistan to accept a Punjabi 
led dictatorship of military type M’hirh tried 
to utilise all resources olTlie ctnimrv niainly 
for the betterment ofseiccied regions and for 
the advantage of particular ^Iiquc^ and cote¬ 
ries. Even wJierr questions of life and death 
of thousands arose hi East P;ikistan, which 
required extensive dykes and breakwater walls 
to protect the peoples’ hv«-> micl propertic.s 
from cyclones and tidal bores, the military 
autocrats ignored such needs and spent al! 
available lands for beautifying Islamabad 
(Rawalpindi) or for granting an enjoyable 
standard of living to the ofiic'.als of Pakistan 
who were mainly non-Bcngaiu*. East Pakistan^ 
Jute and Tea er.ports howevei earned the 
major portion of the foreign exchange «-arnings 
of Pakistan. 

In these i-ircuinstanccs, the Bengalis of 
East Bengal found that their share of the 
“advantages’* of belonging to .•m artificially 
created state wa.s alter insecurity and maxi¬ 
mum exploitation by the milicayjunta which 
ruled Pakistan. Their leader. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, therefore started agitation for the 
abolition of martial law administration and 
for tiic establishment of a democratic regime 
in East Bengal. The urgency of this was 
magnihed by the callous inaction of the 
martial law administration after the great 
cyclone in East Bengal, when the striken 
population were left without any help or 
assistance for weeks, although the World 
emphasised the necessity for succour widely 
and in great detail. It is believed that eves 


resources provided by generous outsiders for 
the benefit of the victims of the cyclone were 
utilised by the martial law iKlministrators for 
military purpo.ccs. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman cooperated with 
General Yahya Khan as much as he could ; 
but the general u'a.<; hanily in the mood to 
reciprocate in this held. He ordered elections 
apparently only for the appeasement of public 
opinion ; but when his nominees were 
defeated utterly by the Awami f.caguc nominees, 
he lost no tim« In attat.king the prominent 
scctiun.s of ill..- anti-martial law civil popula¬ 
tion with a view to liquidate all opposition to 
his military luighi. Pmeiuling to hold a 
conference he .irresicd and carried oil' Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman from Dacca to Islamabad 
in fetters and let loose a fierce and bestial 
reign of terror on rhe educated classes of liasi 
Bengalis in which 50(X)0-persons were massacred 
in 48 hours in Dacc.i amonu wltoni were 
thousands of hand picked academicians, 
Hterateurcs, poets, composers, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, cnghicers and students. School boys 
were lined up and machine gunned, professors 
and teachers were picked out and shot, girl 
students were abducted in their hundreds and 
handed over to the soldiers of Yahya Khan 
and worker’s dwellings were burnt down and 
the fleeing residents forced back into the 
flames in a sadistic maimer which itas no 
parallel in history for its inhuman ferocity. 
After tliat initial carnage ; killing, arson, 
rape and the chasing out of lawful residents 
of towns and villages continued unabated until 
the number of killed exceeded half-a-Toillion, 
abducted women could be counted in tens 
of thousands and people forced out of their 
homeland into neighbouring countries were 
estimated to be over six million. 

In these circumstances when Sheikh 
Muj ibur Rehman is criticised for acting in a 
manner which is breaking the Pakistani 
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nation one has to point out diat the Sheikh other MuaUms of Pakistan and the disintqii^ . 
bad at no time propagated any ideas of tion of that loosely knit political Ix^y took 
dissolution of Pakistan. He merely wanted a place naturally due to the selfishness of the ' 
democratic civil government run by an elected military clique which ruled Pakistan. The 
majority and Yahya Khan had followed terrorism practised by Yaliya Khan’s men has 
similar ideas until he suddenly decided to made the reintegration of Pakistan an impo* 
continue with his military autocracy. The ssibility. 
shooting and the breaking up of the civil 

set up of East Pakistan was not carried out l*y P**«tention of Normalcy in Bangladesh 
Shekh Mujibur Rehman’s men but by the ^hen big powers decide to ignore facts 
soldiers of Yahya Khan. Fhe same soldiers and to condone great crimes against human 

liave deliberately carried out a plan of which communities they pretend that nothing un- 
ihe aim was to reduce the Bengali population usual has happened and hope that they will 
of East Pakistan (Hindu and Muslim) so far succeed in letting things blow over by their 
down as would make the Bengalis a minority deliberate policy of putting the telescope to 
in Pakistan. The chasing out of six million their blind eye. The Bangladesh affair is a 
persons was one way of achieving this objective, terrible crime agaiast humanity committed by 
The Pakistan radio is cnnstanfly reiteratiog the military rulers of Pakistan and their vic- 
thaf the refugees from that country do not tims are the 75 million Bengalis of East 
number even a hundred thousand ; which is Pakistan the majority of whom are Muslims by 
a mere preliminary to their planned refusal to religion. General Yahya Khan’s soldiers have 
readmit the refugees back into Pakistan. shot down thousands of innocent men, women 

Another criticism that one hears is that the and children, raped thousands of women, set 
Sheikh's followen started the fight in Dacca, fire to entire built up residential areas, shelled 
At tnidnight on March 25, 1971 the Sheikh towns and villages occupied solely by non* 
was holding a conference with Yahya Khan, eombattant civiliaiLs, poisoned wcILs, destroyed 
The fight started at that hour and that was crops and generally terrorised the people of 
the hour when the Shrikli was arrested and East Bengal to an extent which has forced 
carried away by phine to Islan)ahad. The about six million of them to flee their home* 
preplanned massacre of Bengali’s also took land. 

place at the same time. These facts prove something that has just hoppenerf hy 

conclusively that tlic whole guilt rested on drcumstancas. It is a great crime 

Yahya Khan’s men. There are numerotu deliberately committed by the organised forces 
neutral witneas« who have testified to the established Government which is a 

truth of these happenings. number of the United Nations Organisation. 

Any raponsibility for the disintegration of And the big powers, particularly China and 
Pakistan should belong firstly to those who America, are trying to allow this mass viola- 
created that state by falsely assuming the tion of human rights and criminal orgy of 
existence of a Muslim nation in India. The sadistic exccs.ses to go unpunished and be even 
Panjabis, the Pathans, the Baluchis, the expunged from the pages of recorded hi.story ; 
Bengalis, the Sindhis and the Urdu speaking by not taking notice of facts. The powers arc 
Muslims were not of one race or one cultural behaving as if things havejusthappened and the 
group. The Punjabis tried to dominate all Pakistan Government have not aided, abetted, 
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condoned, committed, planned and ordered 
carrying out of a diabolical scheme of 
/barbarous genocide and suppression through 
frightfulness of the entire population of a 
' country which has been an integral part of 
Pakistan. The military rulers of Pakistan 
represent only a small minority of the people 
of that country. They wish to rule and 
exploit the vast iniijority of the peoples of 
Pakistan by comradicling in action ail recog¬ 
nised principles of liutiian rights and rules of 
morality observed by human communities. 
The people ofKangiadcshjtliat is East Pakistan, 
donot wish to be ruled autocratically nor to 
be exploited by the military minority of West 
Pakistan, as if the people i>r East Pakistan 
were the slaves and serfs of the soldiers of 
Pakistan. General Yahya Khan had agreed 
to abolish the martial law administration of 
Pakistan and to introduce democratic rule in 
the country. But he cancelled these plans, 
after holding elections, when he found lie 
would have no control over a democratic 
government of P.ikistan. He therefore played 
for time by holding conferences for allegedly 
discussing terms and conditions of handing 
over power to a civil government and tilled up 
East Pakistan with soldiers liurricdly imported 
from the Western provinces of Pakistan. He 
then ordered the mass killing of the Bengali 
intelligentsia of East Pakistan and the rape, 
arson, abduction and other acts of terrorism 
followed as natural adjuncts of that plan of 
genocide. 

Now, if the six million refugees have to be 
resettled in East Bengal ; that cannot be done 
with Yahya Khan’s soldiers holding adminis¬ 
trative power in that region. For no refugees 
will go back while military rule prevails there. 
"They will be butchered” as Mrs. Gandhi has 
.said. And the Bangladesh guerrillas will 
continue to 6ght Yahya Khan’s soldiers with a 
view to oust them from East Bengal. The 
pretention, therefore, that is now going on 


with the convinance of the UNO, that 
normalcy either exists or will exist soon in 
East Bengal and that the six million refugees 
will begin to trek back to their home land ; 
is based on totally false assumptions. The 
refugees will never go back, nor will they be 
allowed to go back by Yahya’s soldiers white 
the latter arc in power in East Bengal. The 
war in Bangladesh also will not stop while 
Yahya’.s men are in occupation of that terri¬ 
tory. So the UNO or the powers would be 
wasting their time and money to settle this 
affair by ignoring the vital facts of the c.'ise 
which arc (1 the demand for abolititm of the 
military dictatorship in Pakistan and (2) tiir 
demand for establishing a democratically 
elected civil gt>vcrnmcnt in that country. 
The third fact which has to oc 
acknowledged, is that there a war 

on between Yahya Khan’s soldiers and the 
Bangladesh guerril1a.s which svill not just stop 
if some convincing lies arc propag.Ttcd by the 
powers for their own satisfaction. 'Phe 
guerrillas arc over a hundred thousand in 
number and have procured light .and medium 
arms in good quuntitibs. They are increasing in 
number everyday and arc procuring more arms 
through their symplhiscrs in Asia and Europe. 
In the circumstances the intUtary dictators of 
Pakistan cannot win this war by ignoring the 
existence of the Bangladesh army. Nor by 
placating .\merica, China or the UAR. 

Chavan’s Budget 

Mr. Ghavan’s Budget is based on the 
principle of increasing taxes on whatever can 
bear the increased burden. So naturally he 
has gone for increasing taxes on goods and 
services which a wide class of consumers 
require to maintain their standard of living. 
Travelling and freights have been hit a parti- 
cularly bard blow. This will lead to increase 
in prices of genttal consumer goods in so lar 
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as cost of traiuportation has a direct bearing cantonments for fear of atudes by 
on prices, wages and cost of production, commandos of Bangladesh. About SOOOO 
Increased tax on cigarettes, finer clothing, villages out of 65000 have no connection with 
sdcohoUc beverages etc. will also lead to sym- the martial law administration of Pakistan.^ 
pathetic rise in the prices of necessary luxury Some of these vill^es have been bombed and 
goods which have to be purchased and used.by shelled by Pakistan’s air force and navy but 
middle class people. Soap, for instance, may that has not brought these villages under the 
not be a necessity of life for the very poor control of Yahya Khan. The soldiers of 
people, but for the middle class cotisumers Pakistan who are occupying East Bengal bow 
soap is a must, 'fhe budget therefore will arc about 100000 in number. TTiey arc cons- 
increase middle class cost of living to a notica- tantJ^ attacked by the freedom lighten and 
bic extent and cause all salaried people earn* b^tve to be on their toes all the time. Hie . 
ing between Rs. 150—450 per month to idea therefore that the people of East Bengal 

demand higher salaries within a very short will make a settlement with Yahya Khan is 

time. VVe cannot call the budget cousiruc.iivc absurd and impossible. The forces of 

in so far m it is likely to hatnper production Pakistan will have to get out of East Bengal ; 

and the smooth flow of economic forces. All if there is to be peace in that part of the 
persons who use petrol driven vehicles for world, 
their work will have to face increased expenses 

■of running such vehicles which may turn out Well-known Politicians Accused of Spying 
to be as high as 25% on the previous expenses. Some very well-known politicians have 
A government which pins its faith in state recently arrested by the West Bengal 

capitalism ; but cannot make state manage- police on charges of espionage. AUegaU’ons 
ment of industries profitable, has to depend on made by the police no doubt arc only allega- 
reckle.ss taxation to meet its evergrowing need lions. Until proved guilty in court the 
for more revenue. It should, but it cannot accused persons should be considered innocent, 
make its economic undertakings yield incrca-s- gy, persons so accused have all been fairly 
ing profits. intimate with the leading political party men 

of West Bengal for many years. They were 
Yahya Khan's Lits friends of the C. P. M. leaden, the Bangla 

Pakistan’s military dictator Yahya Khan is f^»ngress leaders and the Congress leaden, 
telling those who arc foolish enough to listen In the circumstances, if they had been spying, 
to him that only about 40000 persons have left they had ample scope for discovering state 
Pakistan to seek refuge in India. The real secrets. But how is it that the police never 
figure is 6,000,000 which is 150 times more suspected them before ; but suddenly found 
than what Yahya Khan puts it at. Most of out their involvement in espionage after so 
the lies broadcast by the Pakistan radio are many ycara ? It does not speak very highly 
-similarly tinbelicvablc and fantastic. The of tlie wisdom and efficiency of the police, 
military rulers of Pakistan tell the world that For had they known that certain persons were 
administration is functioning normally in East perhaps engaged in spying they should have 
Bengal. The fact is that about half the towns warned the leading politicians with whom the 
in that part of Pakistan have regular curfew suspected persons were mixing intimately 
•and the Pakistani soldiers mostly suy in their about dieir suspidouns. If however they had 
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not suspected the persons of spying although 
Aey now have discovered a lot of evidence ; 
one can not admire their wide awakeness of 
' outlook. Whether these accused persons are 
really guilty will be found out by the court; 
)■'; but one has to admit that the Bengal 
- police will be hard to beat in their easy-going 
^ ways of crime detection. 

t 

Military Dictatorships are the Worst 
j,:- Tyranniea 

In the present day world there are no 
individual rulers of states whose words are the 
law. No absolute monarchs exist now-a'days 
who can say '‘off with his head" and the head 
' falls. The autocracies or dictatorships that 
one finds in the modern world are mostly of 
cliques, coteries or parties. Among these 
some are based on the support of fairly large 
minority groups, while others depend on the 
strength of much smaller organisations. 'Fhc 
communist governments, for instance, say that 
they represent the workers, pea.sants and 
soldiers of the country. How far the workers, 
peasants and soldiers can actually take part 
in determining the selection of personnel 
manning the parties which rule the commu¬ 
nist states, is a question which one cannot 
answer with any degree of exactitude. But 
one may assert that certain workers, peasants 
and soldiers do participate in the work of such 
determination. The commurtisi governments, 
therefore, arc broader based on the opinion 
and choice of the general publi<' than the 
fascistic or military (Uctatorships which are 
run by a hierarchy with a general at 
its head, and the word of the general is very 
similar to the word of the aforementioned 
absolute monarch who had the power to 
order decapitation of persona non grata. 
MtissoHni, Hitler or Yahya Khan therefore are 
modern replicas of Alaric the Goth, Aiilla the 
Httit, Chengis Khan and Timur the Tartar. 
These autocrats of the killer type could and 


did order mass slaughter of men, women and 
children, the carrying off of thousands of 
women and the building of pyramids with the 
heads of the slaughtered men, women and 
children. One might have thought that such 
inhuman and barbarous acts would be impossi¬ 
ble in the twentieth century ; but Hitlar did 
order the making of lamp shade.s of Jewish 
Skin and Yahya Khan had school boys lined 
up and shot and ordered that 400 Dacca 
University College girls should be handed 
over to his soldiers. The communists have at 
times ordered purges but tlicse killings were 
of a relatively “civilised” sort when compared 
to what Hitler or Yahya had done. 

Military and fascistic dictatorships tlicre- 
fore arc considerably worse from the htiman 
point of view. Military men, by nature think 
lightly of chopping off heads and of othei acts 
of frightfulncss. Being believers in brute force, 
they naturally put the greatest importance on 
the brutal enforcement of their will. A 
military dictator therefore does not worry 
about ethics, law or human values. Military 
rulers therefore are the worst type of nders if 
one admits the basic human necessity for 
showing some respect to the people’s opinion 
in the matter of deciding how they should be 
ruled. Even if one has to recognise the need 
for Martial law administration at times ; such 
administration must always be terminated at 
the first opportunity. 

Refugee RehabilitaCien 

I 

Before Yahya Khan s pogrom against 
Bengalis began the number of Hindus who had 
been forced out of East Pakistan to seek refuge 
in India were about 5,000,000. Out of these 
people about half-a-miliion were rehabilitated 
in a manner of speaking, a certain number had 
rehabilit.'Xted themselves and the rest who 
might have numbered 3S00000 or more had 
bem awaiting to be fitted into some scheme or 
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other of rehabilitation chajke4 out by the 
Oovernment. Gererally speaking one can assert 
that the Western Indian refugees viz the 
Punjabis, had been better treated by the 
Government and some authoritative estimates 
put the expenses of rehabilitation in Punjab at 
Rs.2300 crorcs or more. It was said that the 
Nchru-Liquat AK pact made it unnecessary for 
East Bengal refugees ro get any land or busi¬ 
ness aid in India as the terms of that pact 
assured the refugees that they would get back 
their land or other assets in Bast Pakistan. 
Nehru was in the habit of signing pacts of 
which the terms had no possibility being 
honoured and one may sav that Nehru signed 
this pact knowing full well that the Hindti 
refugees from East Bengal would never get 
back anything in East Pakistan. One may 
also assert that no refugee out of the six million 
who have now been ousie.d from their hearths 
and lionics will ever get back their lands and 
properties ki Bast Bengal, unless India enforces 
such return of properties by military action. 
There is another po.ssibility. That is that the 
Bangladesti Mukti Pouz would force the 
Pakistani forces to evacuate East Bengal. Of 
the two po.<isibilitics a Mukti Fouz victory, 
however remote should be s better bet. 'fhere 
is a similarity between the conduct of the 
Indian Government and the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment in point of exploitation of the Bengals. 
The Indian Government ha.s always been keen 
on setting up industries etc. in other parts of 
India as against doing the same for Bengal. 
Even essential irrigation projects are left 
unfinished and the result is shortage of food 
'Crops in the slate. The Bhagirathi project for 
saving the port of Calcutta is not yet finished. 
So is the Haldta project. But the Government 
of India is making every effort to destroy the 
•commerce of Calcutta. 

To add to this plan of destroying the 
■economy of Bengal all those non-Bengalis who 



have become V.I.PJi. in BengaPs industry kftd, 
commerce take good care to oust all Bei^^alii 
from their organisations. Forraeriy Bengali, 
clerks and other subordinate staff were employ* 
ed by the non-Bengali organisations ; But to> 
day it has become the policy of these firms to 
keep out all Bengalis from their recruitment of 
personnel. Tliis has caused intensive unem* 
ployment among educated Bengalis, many of 
whom are refugees from East Pakistan. It it a 
matter of simple arithmetic that if all non- 
Bengalis were sent out of West Bengal all 
refugees could be rehabilitated within this 
province. 

Causus Belli 

Caiues of war do not merely leads to wars 
between different states but they also provoke 
civil wars, rebclUoas and revolutions. Stealing 
of brides, elopements and abductions of 
women have caused many wars. The war of 
the Ramayana and the Trojan war are classic 
examples. Pritthiraj’s abduedon of his willing 
bride Samyuktu was considered to be a great 
act of provocation by her royal father. The 
Muslim Prince Alaudtfin fought a great dcs- 
truedve war to get hold of the £udous beauty 
Queen Paduiini of Chitor who (threw himself 
into fire when Alauddin occupied Chitor. 
Insult to women has always givcu rise to 
fierce unquenchable fires uf warlike passion 
and no race of men worthy of their humanity 
can ever forgive the unchivalrous brutality of 
another community who subject women to 
molestation and harm. Where the conquering 
peoples have treated the women of the subject 
races with scant respect, the desire for over- 
throwing the conquerors have always flared 
up more and more strongly. Usurpadon of 
property, pardcularly land, has never failed 
to rouse feelings of great resentment which 
have often led to warlike reaction. Tn fact 
forcible occupation of any country by another 
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prople usually leads to confiscation of treasure 
of one kind or another. The British, in India, 
did not occupy much land ; but the “loot of 
Bengal” ran to thousands of crorcs and it 
helped the British to meet fully the expenses 
of their industrical revolution. Looting pro¬ 
perty Is a clear indication of the mentality 
of a conqueror. Whosoever, therefore, deals 
with the land and property of another commu¬ 
nity as if they could do what they liked with 
these, valuable possessions, Isuffered undoub¬ 
tedly fn)m a conqueror c<'mplcx. Among 
other causes of war or revolution are economic 
exploitation such as heavy taxation, rcstricliuii 
of civic and economic f ights, misuse of the 
resources of the exploited people and all rules, 
regulations, appointments and procedural 
arrangements which grant advantages and 
privilege to the members of the ruling clifjues 
and coteries to the economic and political 
disadvantage and loss of the subjugated classes. 
Acts of oppression, such as unlawful attacks 
on the subjugated peoples, leading to death 
and injfiry among the innocent members of the 
population ; robberies with violence carried 
out by armed men employed by the ruling 
classes, burning down the houses and forcing 
the people to (lee their homeland and similar 
barbarous acts which one associates uith the 
well known barbarians of history like CJrnghis 
Khan, Tamerlane and Nadir Sha ; arc ever¬ 
lasting and irrenioveablc causes that forever 
provoke violent revolutions to overthrow the 
established order. All breach of peace Lji such 
circumstances are the result j^jf the lawless 
conduct of the rulers. 


Cm ther« b« in BangladMh 

Speculation is rife everywhere as to the 
possibilities of resettlement of refugees in 
Bangladesh and reestablishment of peaceful 
government in that country. But all this 
speculation is based on an illogical approach 
to a problem which has many clearcut and 
unmistakeable charactcrLstics. The Bangladesh 
movement began because of unjustified exploi¬ 
tation of the Bengalis by the non-Bengali 
Pakistanis there. $o lon^ os that exploitation 
is not stopped there ; the Beugalis will never 
agree to be Pakistiui subjecis, Nolxfdy who 
is offering a solution to the Bangladesh prob¬ 
lem is giving any workable schemes for slopp¬ 
ing these exploitative arrangements made by 
the martini law administration. Next comes 
the “affaire Yahya Khan” which led to the 
killing if] cold blood of hundreds of thousands 
of innocent writers, teachers, lawyeis, students 
and intelligent memljers of the Bengali 
community. The soldiers of Yahya Klian 
were let loo.se on the people of Bengal with 
full freedom to kill, rape. loot, aliduct and 
drive out people from their homc.s into other 
states. .Stories were propagated by Yahya’s 
press to give a false colouring to all that had 
happened. In fact hr arresred Sheikh 
Mujihur Rehirian on the 25lh March 1971 at 
Up. m. at nigbi and let loose a reign of 
terror in Kast Pakistan. What happened after 
that w.'is the reaction of all Bengalis of Pakistan 
to this genocidal attack. This is continuing 
and there can l>e no, solution of the Bangla¬ 
desh affair while Yahya’s regime lasts, either 
directly or in camoufiage through Bhutto. 



SOCIAL SECURITY IN INDIA# 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The progress of civilization may be denoted 
by the growth in the awareness of man about 
his obligations to others,—particularly the 
weaker and the less privileged ones. The 
best society is that where there is not only 
greater awareness of social responsibility to 
the less privileged but also elTcclive social 
action to do something about it. In India 
while religion may have enjoined upon indi¬ 
viduals to do somothing about their poor 
neighbours, the social oldigation, i. c., tlie 
obligation of society as a body corporate to 
help the indigent and the weak ; has not been 
so well recognized as in other countries. 
Therefore all initiative for social reforms has 
begun and ended with individuals. It was 
not until Indians came in contact with the 
modem western thought that Indians gave 
much thought to devising instiiutioiial 
framework for social security. But the 
dormant craaving for such institutional frari e- 
work and the first signs of awareness were to 
be seen among the first generation of English 
knowing persons. The example of Iswar- 
chandra Vidyasagar immediately comes; to 
mind in this conrext. This extraordinary 
man, who learnt English only as an adult and 
only after having had a vigorous training in 
Sanskrit and the Hindu scriptures, not only 
was liberal in extending help to all needy 
persons (which earned him the nickname 
“Dayar Sagar”—i. e., sea of compassion), but 
also had thought of the need of institutional 
arrangements to help the needy. He was one 
of the pioneers of life insurance in India and 
an active promoter of the Hindu Family 
Annuity Fund. However, although there was 
early realization of the need for social action 


it really did not spread to a very large, 
section of the population, nor could it gain, 
effectiveness through adoption by the ruling 
class—wliicli, being British, did not have much 
time to think of social welfare for tire Indians. 
If the government still did something, it did 
so more in a condescending fashion than- 
wilh any degree of recognition of its duty 
towards the people. Law, as such, did not 
recognize any duty on tlic part of the authori¬ 
ties to provide for gainful work, housing, 
clothing, education, medical help and help 
against exploitation in general. Indeed there 
was no recognition even of the equality of 
man by the British law in India which barred 
the Indians from many positions ami which 
did not allow most Indians oven to say legally 
how they wouKi like to be governed (as the 
voting right was restricted only to a handful 

of pcr:>ons with raotiey). 

The major iinp.irt of Imlcpendencc in 1947 
was fell in an almost radical diangc in this 
regiud so far as the recognition of the respon- 
siliility c»l the state to help the weaker sections 
of society was concerned but.—and this is a 
signilicant jioint,- not so much iti practice as 
i»i theory. The Coiis'-iluiiou of India, which 
came into force on 26 January, 1950, atone 
stroke did away with inequality t>f citizens 
before law and prohibited di-crimination on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place 
of i)irll' and provided for equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in matters tif public employment. Part 
IV of the Constitution of India containing the 
* Some Aspects o/* Soc/al Security Measures In 
Indi i by Vivck Ranjan Bhattacharya. Metro¬ 
politan Book Co. (Pvt) Ltd. 1 Nctaji Subhash 
Marg, Deihi-6. 1970 Pp. XXui, 309 Rs. 25.00. 
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Direcrive PrincipJ« of State Policy lays down 
that ^thc “slate shall strive to promote the 
Welfare of the people by securing and protect¬ 
ing as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, 
ihall inform ail the institutions of the national 
life.” Part IV of the Constitution further 
lays down the details of state action and says 
that the “state shall, in particular, direct its 
polic>’ towards securing : (a) that the citizens, 
men and women equally, have the right to 
an adequate means of livelihood ; (b) that 
the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed 
as best to subserve the common good ; (c) 

that the operation of the economic system 
docs not result in the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common 
detriment ; (d) that there is equal pay for 

equal work for both men and women ; (c) 

that the health and strength of workers, men 
and women, and the tender age of children 
are not abused and that citizens are not 
forced by economic necessity to enter avoca¬ 
tions unsuited to their age or strength ; (f) 

that cbiluhood and youth are protected against 
exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” 

The most important part of the statement 
of the directive principle is that the state 
should strive to secure for the citizens, men 
and women equally, the “right to an adequate 
means of livelihood.” (Article 39). The 
Constitution makers were so concerned about 
the recognition of this right that they under¬ 
lined this duty of the state by a further 
article in the Constitution, laying down 
that, the “state shall, within the 
limits of its economic capacity and develop¬ 
ment, make effective provision for securing 
the right to work, to education and to public 
assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement, and in other cases 


of undeserved want.” (Article 41 of the 
Constitution of India). In other words, the 
Constitution makers were fully conscious of 
the need for state action to provide for social 
security in the country. They left no doubt 
in the minds of anyone of what they thought 
the government working the Constitution 
should do. Indeed, in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion we have almost an ideal statement of the 
duly on the part of the State and Government 
to bring about social security. 

Yet—iweiityone years after tlie commen¬ 
cement of the Constitution —what is the 
reality .■* How have these constitutional 
provisions worked out ? The growing number 
of the unemployed—including the unemploy¬ 
ed engineers —seems to mock at the Consti¬ 
tution. Similarly the existence oi the largest 
volume of illiteracy in the history of the 
country announces the nullity of the Constitu¬ 
tion so far as providing educational facilities 
to all wa.s concerned. Indeed the failure at 
the educational front deserve.s a special 
mention because the Constitution makers had 
laid down a lime limit for the slate to secure 
the objective laid down in the Constitution. 
Article 45 of the Contitution of India laid 
down that the stale “shall ctideavour to pro¬ 
vide, within a period of ten years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years.” 
That time limit was over eleven years ago in 
January 1960. After the expiry of that ten 
year limit another ten years have passed by 
January 1971. And India never had as 
many illeteratc persons as she has today ! 

The grave inadequacy of social security 
measures, despite clear provisions of the 
Constitution imposing an obligation on the 
government to provide for them, makes it the 
duty of all citizens to go at the root of the 
problem. A common argument is, of course. 
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the lack of funds. But this argument is 
misleading ; for even where funds are avail' 
able they fail to reach those for whom the 
funds arc intended. The principal reason 
—to my mind—is the inadequacy of the 
awareness on the part of the vast majority of 
citizens (including ministers, civil servants, 
industrialists, workers, clerks, teachers, lawyers 
and so on) of the social responsibility —of 
their personal responsibility—to help the 
weaker sections of society. The Constitution 
makers were persons with a very good aware¬ 
ness of their social responsibilities. That 
awareness has not spread to a sufficient 
number of citizens. 'J’his is not to gloss over 
failures of individual politicians or officials, but 
to look at the factors causing such failures as 
well as the failure to punish such failures. 
Without there being a public, which is itself 
conscious of the need for social security and 
at the same time is willing to exert, and capa¬ 
ble of exerting, pressure on the government 
to fuiiil the constitutional promises, the reality 
can iicvcr be made to conform to the prescrip¬ 
tion. Tlie point that is not often noticed 
is that the people,—indeed they arc the vast 
majority of Indians who need social security 
measures,—do not get prominence in the 
media of mass communication. No df)ubt 
there is a large volume of talk of building 
up a welfare state, but that is more in tiic 
nature of a condescension than in the form of 
an acute awareness of an urgent social task. 

Dr. Vivekranjan Bhattacharya’s book,— 
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which deals with the theoretical aspects of 
social security, the history of the evolution of 
the concept of social security in some deve¬ 
loped countries as well as in India, and the 
actual measures of social security in applica- 
cation in several countries,—is thus a timely 
publication reminding the government and 
all others of the vital importance of the sub¬ 
ject. His is a comprehensive discussion of the 
subject dealing with all aspects of the problem: 
helath insurance, housing, security for the 
child and the aged, security for the physically 
handicapped, abolition of beggary and so on. 
In the concluding chapter of the book 
Dr. Bhattacharya makes his own suggestions 
on what changes are needed by the 
administrative agencies whtcli would undoub¬ 
tedly be given a serious consideration. 
Dr. Bhattacharya had written this dissertation 
for his doctorate degree from Delhi University 
which speaks for his scholarship. What 
makes his study significant is the combination 
of a deep personal faith of the author in the 
need for social security with a scholarly 
approach. His acute awareness of the 
fundarnenials is to be seen in his designating, 
—appropriately enough—, unemployment 
insurance as the first step to social security. 
This book is thus of particular concecn for 

those who are engaged in the promotion of 
rural industries to bring about diversification 
of the rural economy and abolition of rural 
unemployment —,which, after all, is the core 
of the problem of economic backwardness of 
India. 
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PRAFULLA KAR S SUVIR GHOSH 


Servan-Schreiber and his thoughts 

Onr of thr mosi significant facts about 
dr Gannc’.s rcglmr in Frnncr is il)at it gave 
rise to a number of brilliant creative writers. 
Most of them were basically milit.int in their 
attitude towards the American expansion in 
Europe in genera! and the recalcitrance of the 
French govornincnt in particular. Their aims 
anil objectives arc “to renovate” the moribund 
Eiirope.iit nations for suceessfully confronting 
the (biited States in Europe. They belong 
to a typical mieUccfual milieu in Fiance. 

J. -J. Servan-Sehreiber does not belong 
to a group of wri ers like that of Jean Paul 
Sartre or Alain Robbc-fiiitlci. But he. sliarc-s 
the feelings and aspiratiotis of the creative 
pcrsoti.s of today. His (mint of view is mostly 
oriented towards the economics of the 
nations. .Servan*Sehrcibcr is e<^ristanlly pre¬ 
occupied with a sense of European unity. 
His whole career as a journaliM reflects his 
serious motives and aims. He is dc-sccncled 
from Jewish blood in Oeruiany. Like most of 
the Jewish writers tif contemporary Europe, 
he exprc.sscs his vigorous senlinjenis in his 
writings and speeches. He is one of the most 
dominant activists in France today. His 
various attempts in difTercnt walks of life 
suggest his deep probings and the flexibility 
of temper. “Flixibility” cannot be taken in 
a pejorative .seine. With thr changing tone 


of the times one should change to cope with 
the new forces. Scltrcibcr belongs to this 
category of change. 

He has been associated with the leading 
ivcekly of France, L'Express, since its inception, 
in ihc capacitv'of the editor. Through the 
weekly, he had voiced the opinions of the 
youth for some kind of social and economic 
rcliabilitation. L’Express has made significant 
comribntions to the politics and literature of 
France because of its new pragmatic idea and 
outlook. bchrcibcr has resigned from the 
position of editorship because he feels that he 
cain devote more lime to refurbishing tlie 
Radical parly of which he has been made the 
Secretary-General. His association with 
another magazine named L'Exponsion testifies 
his revolutionary zeal. The very title of his 
magazines namely “Express” and “Expansion” 
can, to some extent, reveal the manner of the 
writings he indulges in—a kind of writing 
which tries to not only disseminate new ideas 
but also strive for the practical implementa¬ 
tion of those ideas. Expansion is the corner¬ 
stone of his philosophy and that is why he 
.sres the vision for a united Europe to challenge 

the American hegemony. 

Mis ideas will now be put to test as he has 
been elected to the French National Assembly 
from Nancy constituency defeating the Gaullist 
canditatc M. Roger Souchal. The dramatic 
election at Nancy has added some color to 
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his personality. His methods to win the 
support of the people arc most democratic 
and practical. His distaste for traditional 
French oratory and his active participation 
in the sentiments of the common man have 
given the political situation of France a new 
dimension. Schreiber emerges from the 
political morass of France as a romantic hero 
with an aura of splendour around him. His 
methods and his actions are symbolic of the 
type of person a country like France, and 
many others, need at this moment. Many 
critics have called him a “little Kennedy” and 
there is some truth in their assertion. He is 
youthful, vigorous and dynamic like both the 
Kennedy brothers, and that is why his 
relevance is felt much more than the present 
incumbents, during the present political crises 
in most of the European nations. It will be a 
mistake to call him a mere industrial fad. He 
appreciates the social development in Sweden 
in the same way as the economic development 
of Japan. Industry, according to him, should 
come down to solving the basic needs of the 
common man. So industrial development 
and social uplift should run parallel to each 
other. He is a visionary but his vision h.as 
more pragmatic basis than the so-called 
dreamers. His egalitarian views arc expressed 
in his own action. His announcement to sit 
in parliament on the socialist bench is a 
gesture of his strong democratic senliments. 

Schreiber’s pofulariiy as thinker came 
after the publication of The American Challenge 
three years ago. The Ante/icon Chalh’ige has 
caught the attention of the people in Europe 
and America like a sort of wildtire. The 
number of editions matfe in Ihe year of its 
publication in English proves its relevance to 
the present century. 

TheHmerican Challenge 

This book is based on a realistic and candid 
study of the American economy vis-a-vis 


European. It provokes the Europeans in 
general and the French in particular to get 
together and face the challenge oflfered by 
the American industries in Europe. The 
author in this book very analytically explores 
the causes of the American economic success 
in the European market. His nationalistic 
approach combined with an idealistic strain 
makes the book a lively and pleasant reading. 
The author is optimistic in his views. He 
feels that ultimately the Europeans map be 
able to sucressfiilly confront the challenge 
posed by the Americans in the economic areas. 
He shows his optimism “with statistical and 
technological evidence of Europe’s relative 
economic decline with a simply presented 
program of political rescue.” It seems from 
the author's aigumcnts that he is constantly 
concerned with a sense of Europeanism and 
‘•wants to remake Europe not with nationa¬ 
listic ranting but with reasoned critiques and 
his growing magazine empire gives him the 
launching pad.” His main objective is “to 
r enovate” the Europi .m economic system by 
a courageous confrunmtion with its American 
cour.lcrpart. “His trade-marks arc cool 
analysis and passion without heat.” From 
his appro.ach, it is evident that “he is not 
looking for villains but_^ methods." This can 
be illu: tinted by quoting from a contemporary 
book, r/je Amcf/con Take-over of Britain, 
written by Mc.Nsrs. James, McMillan and 
Bernard Harris. While discussing the building 
of supersonic Concorde jointly by Britain and 
France, Messrs. McMillan and Harris express¬ 
ed the pull-out as a result of “pressure from 
Americans.” Mr. Servan-Schreiber described 
it “as a part of its austerity program.” 

His analysis of the problems gives two 
images of the author, that of an economist 
and of an educator. He has attributed the 
“human factors—the ability to adapt easily, 
flexibility of organizations, the creative power 
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of teamwork—as the key to their success.” 
He has stated that the Americau resources 
were not the basic reasons for their success. 
''Education and technological innovations” 
arc the most important factors in their econo¬ 
mic expansion. Therefore, he summarizes 
that the increasing technological gap between 
America and Europe is due primarily to a 
“paucity of higher education”ainl «:on8equcntly 
to a “relative weakne.ss of science and 
research.” The author makes this point of 
view in his iharaclcristic economic phraseo¬ 
logy by calling it “a refusal to n»ake an 
investment in man” and to “grasp and vigo¬ 
rously apply modern methods of management,” 

As Mr. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. notes, in the 
Foreword of the book, “he sees the .American 
challenge as ilic result of the dynamism of the 
American society.” In.stead n( insulating 
Europe from America, hr advocates “its 
salvation through discriminating Americaniza¬ 
tion.” He locates the diparity “in the art of 
organization—in the mobilzation of intelli¬ 
gence, talent to conquer not only invention 
but development, production and marketing.” 
Within the organization, he enumerates the 
success because of the energy released by the 
American system—by the opportunity for 
individual initiative, by the innovative knack 
of teams, by the flexibility of business structure 
and by the decentralization of business deci¬ 
sions. It is the flexibility of the Americans, 
more than their wealth, whieh becomes a 
major weapon in iheir “economic invasion” 
of Europe. To exhibit the difference between 
the American and the European managers he 
quotes an American manager, in Europe, 
saying, “What interests me is my profit 
margin. What interests my European compe¬ 
titor is a factory that produce.^. It isn’t the 
same thing.” Talking about their optimism 
and opportunism, he quotes an American 
businessman from Frankfurt, {saying, “The 


Treaty of Rome is the sweetest deal ever to 

come out of Europe.And we are going 

to make a lot more.. prospects in 

commerce and industry arc better for us here 
than they arc in the United Slates.” 

He has discussed in great details the 
American success in space, aircraft develop¬ 
ment, electronics and computers and attributes 
this success to the partnership of government 
and private industry. He notes with interest 
the huge sums pottred in by the government 
for n^search and development. His analysis of 
the Anglo-French deal of supersonic Concorde 
is one of the most brilliant and iniercsting 
discussions in the whole book. It serves as an 
example of the author’s intellectual grasp of 
the problems and his profound vision, M. 
Servan-Schreiber discusses the lack of imagina¬ 
tion in the Anglo-French venture in the build¬ 
ing of the Concorde and the American plung¬ 
ing itito the race in a more sophisticated and 
farsighted manner in anticipating the need of 
the future—a titanium body for the Boeing SST. 

He totally rules out the argument that 
money has something to do with the American 
success. He points out that “nine-tenths of 
the American invcrtmcnl in F.urope is financed 
out of the European resources.” 

His discussion of the post-individual society 
illustrates his .sweeping imagination, but there 
is enough scope to doubt the efficacy ofhis 
arguments, particularly his picture of a wide 
divergence between the post-industrial and 
under-developed societies. 

In his realization that the American indus« 
tries pose a danger to the Europeans, he 
becomes almost a GaulUst, but he shows a 
radical difference with de Gaulle’s approach 
in his formula for the solution of this crisis, 
He has appealed to the European sentiments 
by saying, with a sense of optimism, “the day 
may indeed come when we can sit by helpless* 
ly and watch Europe disappear as a center of 
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civilizatioD. But that day is not yet here and 
there is stili time to act.” On another occa¬ 
sion, he has urged upon the Europeans to 
make decision once for all to “restore an 
autonomous civilization.” Otherwise Europe 
will become a satellite of the United Stales. 

“Investment in man” seems to be the theme 
of his approach in this book. Nothing is more 
justified than “this confidence which often 

seems rather naive to Europeans,.” In 

order to salvage Europe from the present 
economic deciine, attention should be paid to 
the effective use of human potcjitialities. 

The author’s deviation from Gaullisi solu- 
sion emanates from his suggestion of the 
inclusion of (ireat Britain in the European 
harmony. He acknowledges the Bridsh supe¬ 
riority in the computer science, technological 
skill and awareness for research and develop¬ 
ment. He asks Europe to pick up the pieces, 
find the faults, rectify, put them together and 
go. His method of self-casligatiori, rather than 
just finding a reason for failure, seems to be a 
pleasant and assuring way to take up the 
American challenge. His profound European 
commitment and his radical solutions make 
him an activist. 

The prime motif of M. Servan-Schreiber is 
to see a united Europe to face the American 
economic domination. He seems much too 
visionary and utopian in this r«»ncept. It is 
difficult to establish an European confedera¬ 
tion in the economic sphere without losing the 
individual identity of the component stales. 
Political conflicts arc bound to come as the 
different states have their own cultural and 
linguistic traditions. The countries which arc 
asked to unite are the ones who had more 
disagreements than agreements for centuries. 
Under the present system such an amity among 
the European nations may seem to be an 
itnposiible proposition. There is a contradic- 
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don in M. Servan-Schreiber’s quest for a 
panacea for European economic malady in his 
ignoring the fact that Japan and Sweden 
which arc, according to him, veritable econo¬ 
mic powers in the po.sNindustrial era, have as 
much to pose a “challenge” as America does, 
but the author in his obsessive pre-occupation 
with the American economic rise loses sight of 
this forpiidable fact, even for the purposes of 
salvation. 

Mr. Israel Shenker in his article, “Servan- 
Schreiber Dreams Big" (The New York Times, 
May 19, 1968), strongly doubts the validity of 
M. Servan-Schreiber’s contention of an 
American model for achieving social justice 
through economic autonr>my, 

Servan-Schreiber is .1 staunch radicalist. 
His The Americon Challenge has gained a popu¬ 
larity like Galbraith’s The New Industrial State 
or Myrdal’s Aslan Drama. His empirical 
approach to a knotty economic phenomenon 
makes the book interesting as well as thought- 
provoking. He himself has observed, while 
being thrilled at his success, that “more 
interesting than my book is the interest in my 
book." The book has earned such a wide 
enthusiasm in Europe and elsewhere that the 
author feels elated and calls himself “an 
agitator of ideas." Despite the fact that de 
Gaulle docs not agree witfi itis “futile propo¬ 
sals," the book stands on its own merits as one 
of the challenging and intellectual discussions 
of a serious problem. Much of the interest the 
book generates in the minds of the English- 
reading public is for the easy-flowing transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Ronald Sice). The meticulous 
economic analysis and its timeliness makes the 
book SO relevant to businessmen, engineers, 
economists and planners ttwiay. 

Schrelber’s relevance to India 

It is felt that a discussion of the ideas of 
Servan-Schreiber is relevant to India at the 
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present political technological situation. A 
leader of Schreiber’s ideals is needed very 
much to any developing nation. India's 
economic situation requires a man of strong 
determination and profound insight to steer i( 
to perfect stability and order. Every intellec¬ 
tual in India feels that there c-xist problems in 
India but he never tries to find out their 
solutions. Politicians and statesmen use 
high-sounding words and cliches and look 
forward to a millcniuru of prosperity and hope, 
blit they never strike the very root of the 


crises. Much of the thinking of the lodiiui 
people remain .shadowy and hazy and if they, 
at all, arrive at a solution they go off tangen* 
fially. At this stage of imellccUal paucity,/^ 
is necessary that the Indian technologists and 
politicians should recognize the efficacy ol 
Schreiber's thoughts and try to implement 
them in their practical application to life. 
Schreiber tric.s to reach fixed goals through 
dynamic process. This approach should be 
(he sine-qua-non of a conscious intellectual of 
the present time. 


THE BUDDHA AND DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 

BUDDHADASA P. KlRlHISINGHE 


The basic principle of a democratic form 
of government is the freedom and dignity of 
the individual with equality before the Law. 
No man can be called free unless he is able 
to pursue his calling unhampered by barriers 
of caste, class, or special privilege. In a 
deeper sense no man is truly free until he can 
without fear or pressure from authoritarian 
coercion, unfold his innate potentialities and 
perfect himself by shaping his own Kamma or 
destiny. It was the Buddha who for the 
first time taught and realized these values 
through his Dhamma. It has led to an out- 
flowering of a civilisation that, to this day, 
stands as a marvel in the history of mankind. 

Three centuries later it led, for the first 
time in the annals of mankind, to establish 
hospitals for both men and animals and 
organize universal Education which culminated 
in establishing international centers of learn¬ 
ing, known today as universities. With the 
spread of Buddhism in greater Asia from the 
3rd contury B. C. it stimulated the formation 


of new civilizations depending on the national 
genius of the inhabitaius in each State. 
These civilizations produced a fascinating 
array of an and dance forms, literature, and 
social and economic institutions based on the 
DJtamma. 

Democratic Values > 

The recognized prerequisites of democratic 
cultures are : 

(1) A productive economy to raise man above 
the level of poverty and misery. 

(2) A progrcs.sive society with security and 
opportunity for all. 

(3) A literate society with universal cducatioiu 

(4) Personal liberty and self-reliance. 

(5) A system of ethics based on moral law. 

(6) Deep-rooted respect for the system of 
values and institutions that helped each 
culture evolve into great civilizations. - 

These values were respected in the ancient 
Buddhist civilization of Asia, particularly in 
the Asokan period from the 3rd contury B. O., 
the golden period of Indian historv. Thete ^ 
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Conditions exist' to-day in a highly indus- 
h'ialised Japan where there is a predominantly 
Buddhist civilization, and in the newly 
emerged Buddhist States of Asia. These 
technically backward nations are rebuilding 
their economies to raise the standard of living 
of their people. Among these, Ceylon has an 
almost fully literate society with free education 
from kindergarten up to university. 

Buddhism has given each man or woman 
sturdy independence, rather than dependence 
on the mercy of a Creator God, to better 
themselves. The Buddha taught man the 
gospel of self-help in his efforts to lead a 
noble life. To achieve tlic bighcsi conditions 
of mind and heart, the Buddha said man must 
work out his own way. He asserted that man’s 
own deeds would make him noble and advised 
him to guard against deeds that would make 
him low. 

Further, the Buddha stated that all beings, 
including man, are suffering, and through His 
Noble Right-fold Path be gave an efficacious 
prescription how to make an end of that 
suffering. Since that Path is a roatl of progress 
it is intelligible and practicable by all, even 
on the lowest rungs of human development. 
Nohe is excluded from reaching final delive¬ 
rance if only he fakes resolutely one step after 
the other on that road. Thus we see that 
the Buddha conceded equality to all human 
beings—a cardinal principle in a democratic 
society. 

Thus, the Buddha sounded the clarion call 
of human liberty. He said, “Take ye refuge 
unto yourself; be ye your own salvation. 
WUh earnestness and high resolve work out 
y<C)ur own salvation.” 

The Buddha pointed out the absolute folly 
)f artificial distinctions between man and 
man. At the time of the Buddha there was a 
rigid caste system in India. It determined 
and fixed man’s place in the social order by 
the tatre fact that one’s father was of such and 
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such a descent and had such and such an 
occupation. The low castes were detiicd an 
education and were placed low on the social 
ladder, and this with such a rigidity that a 
low caste man could hardly break out of his 
situ.atton. The Buddha revolted against this 
injustice and asserted the equality of all men 
as far as their basic rights are concerned. 

The Buddha unhesitatingly admitted to 
his Order of Monks also the people of the 
so-called low castes—b.irbcrs, butchers, 
S'Tcpcrs, and the untouchables, along with 
the members of the noble and priestly castes. 
He made absolutely no distinction between 
them in the ranks of the monks. All received 
equal homage, reverence and re.spect. Some 
members of the nobility were upset by these 
actions of the Buddha and one of them dared 
challenge the Buddha to defisic a nobleman : 
“No man is noble by birth, 

No man is ignoble by birth. 

Man is noble fay his ow’n deeds, 

Man is ignoble by his own deeds.” 

Cominenting on the Buddha’s discourse, 
the Sigalovada .Sutta,* which is based on 
social ethics, the world-famous British scholar, 
Professor Rhys Davids, Chairman of the 
Department of Comparative Religion, Man¬ 
chester University, England, says ; “Happy 
would have been the village or the clan on 
the ^anks of the Ganges, when the people 
were full of kindly spirit of fellow feelings, 
the noble .spirit of justice, which breathes 
through the.se naive and simple sayings.” He 
adds ; “Not less happy would be the village 
on the banks of the Thames, today, of which 
this could be said.” 

He continues : “The Buddha’s doctrine of 
love and goodwill between man and man is 
here set forth in domestic and social ethics with 
more comprehensive details than elsewhere 

.And truly we may say even now of this 

VInaya or code of discipline, so fundamental 
are the human interests involved, so sane and 
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wide is the wisdom that envisages them that 
the utterances are as fresh aad practically as 
binding today as they were then, at Rajagaha 
(India).” 

I'hc Buddha strongly condemned all 
sacrifices performed in the name of religion, 
particularly thole involving animal sacrifices. 
It wa.s believed at that time tliat sacrifices 
atoned for sin and protected against evil 
spirits. The Buddha said that these sacrifices 
were cruel and useless, as it is only through a 
noble life that man can elevate himself and 
be secure against evil. 

The Buddha’s compassion extended also 
to those who were ailing. Once he said to 
his disciples : "Whoever, monks, nurses the 
sick, will nune me.” And in that spirit 
hospitals for both animals add men were later 
established during the reign of Asoka in the 
3rd century B. C. 

The Buddha condemned slavery in any 
shape and form. He laid down golden rules 
for the right manner of earning one’s living 
in A way not harmful to others, and this 
included also that any trafficking in human 
beings was out of bounds for a Buddhist. 

The temperance movement owes its 
beginning.^ to the Buddha who asked his 
followers to abstain from using or selling 
liquor and other intoxicants. 

Gospel of Tolerance 

The Buddha also preached the gospel of 
tolerance, of compassion, loving kindness and 
non-violence. He taught men not to despise 
other religions and not to belittle them. He 
further declared that one should not even 
accept His Own Teachings unless one found 
them to be in accord with one’s personal 
reasoning, according to the Kalaina Sutta.* 
During the Buddha’s time there were a 
number of great kingdoms in India, such as 
Megadha and Kosala, and some of them 
were established on the democratic form of 


government. The Buddha favoured the 
democratic form over the oligarchical form of 
government, as it was the best form of govern¬ 
ment which was conducive to the stability of 
society. 

The Buddha showed great admiration for 
the Vajiis or Licchavis. In the Malia Parini- 
bbana Sutta he likens the Licchavis to the 
Thirty-three Gods (Tavatimsa-deva). He also 
warned Vassakara, Minbter of the parricidal 
king Ajatasattu, that the Vajjis would remain 
invincible as long as they adhered to the seven 
rules of a nation's welfare (aparihaniya 
dhamina), namely ; (1) frequent meetings 

for consultations, (2) concord in action, 
(3) adherence to old injunctions and tradi¬ 
tions, (4) respecting of ciders, (5) respecting 
of women, who should never be molested, 
(6) reverence to places of worship within and 
outside the territory, (7) protection of worthy 
saints in the territory. 

The Buddha continued : “So long as the 
Vajjis meet frequently in council, assemble and 
disperse in harmony (and observe the other 
rules of welfare), their prosperity is to be 
expected, not their decline.” 

Atoka’s Reign 

The Emperor Asoka worked with ceaseless 
energy for the propagation of Buddhism and 
transformed it into a world religion. The 
Asokari period from 32S to 288 B. C. is of 
special significance to mankind, as it is one 
of the most illustrious liberal democratic 
periods of history. 

In his lime Asoka established public 
gardens, medical herbs were cultivated, trees 
were planted along roads, hospitals were 
established for both men and animals. He 
sank wells for public use, and educational and 
religious institutions grew up all over the 
country. 

The late H. G. Wells writes in his Out^ne 
of Hlstoty : "A midst the tens of thousands of 
nasntes of monarebt that crowd the CQlumiis,1 
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ofhisioryj their majesties and graciousnesses, 
and sovereignties and Royal Highnesses and 
the like, the name of Asoka shines and shines 
almost alone as a star. From the Volga to 
Japan his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet and even India, though it has left his 
doctrine, preserve the traditions of his 
greatness. More living men cherish his 
memory today than ever heard the names of 
Constantine and Charlemagne.” 

It is claimed that Asoka was one of the 
first to grant sex equality, by sending his own 
son and daughter to CJeylon for missionary 
work. In this vast empire, Asoka treated all 
his subjects with equal justice and admitted 
no privileges of caste or class. 

Formation of democratic thought was 
originated in ancient India by the spread of 
Buddhism from the 3rcl century B.C. In aniutro- 
duction to the book Legacy of India LordZctland 
states :“An<J it may come as a surprise to many 
to learn that in assemblies ofBuddhisls in India 
two tljousand or more years ago, are to be 


found rudiments of our own parliament^ 
system as practised today.” 

ProfessM G. P. Malasckcra says “The 
spread of Buddhism from country to country 
in greater Asia vvras without bloodshed and it 
is by itself a great democratic process never 
witnessed by any other world religion.” 

In the words of Dr. Gunascia Vitangc: 
“Twenty centuries before revolutionary France 
raised the standard ‘Liberty, Equality, Frater¬ 
nity’ the Buddha had enunciated these very 
values as essentials of good government.” 
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RIMAI. MITRA 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


Nimai Shaw was the head of the Balaram- 
pur Union. It be^an with the “Balarampur 
Variety Stores.’* Rice, lintels, kcr«)scnc and 
then followed pioocrcs.sivcly everythin^!; else. 
Father, Mathur .Shaw, was a m<jnircl man but 
he was a God fearing person. .-\s the flow of 
money increased and the business evpanded 
atid a.ssumed a bigger size, he indulged in 
charily and made donations. He w inled later 
on to do something which would benefit the 
villagers. Gobinda Chakravarty was with him 
in these ideas of benevolence. As he gave the 
land for the school building, many well-to-do 
persons wcie induced to help the institution 
with money and direct support. Many more 
came forward to >vork for the school at 
Mathur Shaw's request. The boys from 
Balarainpiii had gone iiitherto fm tlieir studies 
two rnile.s to the Kadanitala School. It inarlc 
ihitigs very hani for them to wade through 
the .slush in the rainy sca.son ami ir» siifVer the 
awful heat of the. scorching sun of the summer 
days. Wlicn a school was .set up at Balaratn- 
pur the buys of tin- village licaved a sigh of 
great relief. 

When the weeds, bushes and ihoras were 
cleared and a house began to come up. every¬ 
body asked—What is happening here ? 

The workmen and masons who were 
engaged there used lo say—Gour Master’s 
Pathshala. 

Since then that name had stuck. When 
the Pathshala had a new and larger building 
the name “Balarampur High School” 
^^ppeared prominently on top of it j even then 


the verbal references to it were—Gour Master’s 
Pathshala. Whatever appeared on paper, the 
name given by the people continued to be 
in full circulation. 

Gour Bhatlarharjce would object—Well, 
why do you call it my Pathshala ? Am I its 
proprietor ? The school has a President, a 
Secretary and a Managing Committee, they 
arc the real ones. Who am 1 ? Why do you 
come to me ? (3o to them. They can make 
your son a free student if they so desire— 

Not only that. If a liuy failed in his 
examination, the guardian would come to 
(iour Bhattacharjee’s house and st.iri calling 
out. 

—Gour Bhattacharjee Ma,shai. is Gour 
Bhattacharjec Ma.shai in ? 

Rani would come and open the dour. 

All villagers knew the Secretary’s daughter. 

The caller would say —Hullo Rani, where is 
(iour Bhatlacharjcc Mashai ? Is he at home ? 

Kani would answer—Grandpa is not at 
home— 

—Gour Bhattacharjee is your Grandpapa ? 
Aren’t yon the daughter of Narcn Chakkotti ? 

Rani said—Father is in the other house— 

—Then why are you in this house ? 

Rani answered—Well, why not ? Why 
should I not be here ? This is ray Grandpapa’s 
house—Grandpa is not here now. 

Failing to meet him at the house, Kalipada 
would accost him on the road— 

—My respectful Pranam to you 

Bhattacharjee Mashai. I am Kalipada. 

Kalipada Biswas. 

Gour Bhattacharjee recognises him. He 
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says—I know, your son has failed, hasn’t 
he?— 

Kalipada Biswas said—It is for the son 
that I had gone to your house. Naren 
Chakkotti Mashai’s daughter Rani opened the 
door and told me—Dadu (grandpapa) is not 
at home— 

Gour Bhatfacharjee said—Yes, my 

grandson— 

Kalipada Biswas said*~It is for the son 
that I went to your house. You will have to 
get him through, Pandit Mashai, or he will 
lose a whole year— 

Gour BItattacharjee commented—Well, 
when he has failed, he would certainly lose a 
year. Tell your son to study more carefully 
now— 

Kalipada Biswas said—It is not the son’s 
fault sir, he got typhoid just before the exa» 
mination. Doctors and medicines liave 
weighted me down into the very depths-'- 

Gour Bhattacharjec turned his face away 
and said—Well, what can I do about the 
weights you arc carrying ? Sliotild I have to 
arrange to promote your unsuccessful son ? 
I cannot do all that—who am I ? The school 
has a head master. It has also a President, a 
Secretary, a Managing Committee, they arc 
the real powers that be. Go to them—who 
am I ? 

But who listens to all .such talk ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec was taking a Sanskrit 
class that day. None of the boys could 
decline the noun “Lata”. He asked them 
one by one. They were all boys of the sixth 
class. 

. Gour Bhattacharjec questioned—Here, you 
tell me, you—Picking out the last benchers, 
he started asking—What’s that, you a class 
six student, you cannot repeat by heart the 
declensions of the noun “Lata”, what will you 
do when you grow up ? How will you pass 
yotir examinations ? 


Then started the lecturing. The lecture 
that he had been delivering to the boys of 
every class all his life. * 

Suddenly he noticed a figure near the 
door. It was Kali’s Mother’s grandson stand¬ 
ing with a pulled down face. 

—Isn’t that Srimanta ? Come inside, 
come— 

Srimanta was standing outside. He would, 
not come in. After a lot of persuasion he came 
in slowly, counting his steps, and burst into 
tears. Tears flowed like rain water in a steady 
stream. —What has happened to you ? Why 
' don’t you come inside ? 

Srimanta said in a weeping voice—My 
name has been struck off sir— 

_Why ? Why h;« your name been crossed 

out ? 

So saying Gour Bhaitacharjce stroked the 
back of the boy in a gentle and consoling 
manner. 

—Tell me what happened ? CoUldn’l your 
father pay the fees ? 

Srimanta kept silent. Gour Bhattacharjec 
said-'l gave your grandmother’s petition to 
the Secretary, they struck your name off even 
then ? 

Suddenly Jauardan rang the school bell 
with a loud diiigdong which meant that class 
was over. 

Gour Bhaitacharjce .said—Come with me, 
come along, I .shall see.— Faking Srimanta 
along with him, the Pandit Mashai, went 
straight to the office room. Haralal was the 
School Clerk. Haralal accepted the fees and 
kept accounts. Did all the rough and heavy 
work himself. He was examining the accounts 
intently. He had his burning leaf-cigarette in 
his hand. Seeing the Pandit Mashai he 
dropped that on the floor and trod upon it. 
Putting the accounts down he stood up. 

_Haralal, have you crossed out tWs 

Srimanta’s name ? 
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Haralal was rather embarrassed. The 
Pandit Mashai iiad seen him smoking and 
jdten this complaint. He brought out the ^ 
class .six attendance book and showed it. 

Said—Sir, his fees have not been paid for 
six months. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—If the fees were 
outstanding, should you have crossed out his 
name right away ? Why did you not send a 
notice first ? Should names be removed with¬ 
out notice ? What kind of unintelligent 
arrangement is this ? I had run the school 
before this. Did I ever strike off any names 
without due notice ? You are an old time 
worker, you must have known all that — 

Haralal said—Sir, I asked the head master 
mashai, he himself told me to cross the name 
out— 

—Who ? Bhaba ^ Bhaba told you to 
strike the name off ? Give me the attendance 
book, give it to me— 

He went, straight to Bhabaranjan’s room, 
saying thi.s. 

The Secretary Narcn Chakravarty was 
sitting there at (hat time. 

—Ah! Here you arc .Narcn, that’s all the 
better. So saying he put the attendance 
book before them and said—Look at this, 
Srimanta Hazra, a class six boy, his name has 
been crossed out. 

Bhabaranjan saw. Secretary Narcn also 
saw. 

Bhabaranjan said—Pandit Mashai, sir, his 
fees had not been paid fer six months, so 1 
instructed that his name should be removed— 

Looking at the Secretary, Goiir Bhattachar- 
jee said—Well, I gave you an application from 
Srimanta about a month back, what did you 
do with that ? 

—You gave it to me ? 

. —Yes, yes, think well. It was for 
Srimanta’s free studentship. I went personally 
to your house and gave it to you ; think about 
it.. 


Naren Chakravarty hurriedly b^an to 
turn over the papers in his portfolio. A great 
heap of papers. Briefs, documents, etc., for 
the court, papers connected with school affairs 
and a lot more, .^t last that application from 
Srimanta was found. Holding that he said— 
Here it is, I have got it— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Look at the date, 
on what was it put in— 

Really, it was discovered by examination of 
the date that it was made about a month ago 
and placed with the Secretary. 

—And you have crossed his name out and 
thus finished the matter. 'I hc poor boy wa.s 
crying his eyes out and standing near the 
class door witliout daring to cuter, if you 
run things thi.s way, how will the school func¬ 
tion ? Before crossing his name out he should 
have been notified. W'hat sort of justice is 
this ? 1 have nianaged the school before this, 

and have I ever crossed out any names without 
giving a notice ? You arc all my old pupih, 
you have been seeing things. 

Bhabaranjan lowered his voice and said— 
'fhe school was small then, those were different 
times. Pandit Mashai, now numbers of boys 
have grown, all are defaulters, how many can 
be notified ? 

—Well, they have become defaulters due 
t«) circumstances. Look at the condition of 
the fathers ; they cannot manage, that is why 
they are defaulters. 

Then he looked at Naren and said—I must 
tell you too, I gave ycu the application for 
free studentship a month ago and you just 
left it without taking any action. 

Naren Chakravarty said—Only Srimanta 
alone did not apply for free studentship, 
Pandit Mashai. You yourself had given me 
many more such applications. Just look—so 
saying he pulled out a bundle of applications 
from his case. 

He said—If so many students studied 
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out paying fees, how could one run a school, 
tell me ? The institution must run too ; 
there 'are heavy expenses for a school of this 
size. 

Gouf Bhattacharjee said—1 admit that 
the school needs money. Doesn’t it need 
money to pay so many teachers their monthly 
salaries ? But the fact that the school requires 
money cannot justify forcible realisation of 
money from those who cannot pay. The 
school is not a grocery, nor a shop selling 
bricks and building material. The purpose of 
a school is to spread education, so tliat men 
may acquire knowledge, are trained and 
develop good character. Did 1 not arrange 
free studentships for boys who showed merit ? 
You have all seen what wiis done then. Did 
1 not go from house to house with my collec¬ 
tion bag for donations ? Then when there 
were shortages of funds I have gone to your 
father, to Mathur Shaw Mashai. They had 
given loans and we had repaid those borrow¬ 
ings to the last pie when better days came. 
If the school has shortage of funds, you should 
advance money to it. Nimai Shaw is there 
and there are committee members, let them 
give money. Why arc they there then ? They 
cannot just hold meetings here and have, 
refreshments ; they have responsibilities too. 

iV stopped a little after this speech to 
recover his breath. Then he said—Let it rest 
at that ; you do what you think best. Who 
am I to speak at length about these matters ? 
I am neither the founder of the school nor its 
life member. You arc its Secretary, Nimai 
ia the President, and there is a Managing 
Committee, all that an organisation needs is 
there. You should do what you think best, 
I spoke out of a sense of duty, now it is your 
choice— 

He did not wait after that. I’hcre were 
other classes to attend. He walked fast and 
i«;eatQut. 


Bhabaranjan said->You see, Master Mashii 
has latterly become like this. 

Narcn Chakravarty said-^-Oh well, let him 
talk. One cannot manage schools with such 
antiquated outlook any more. It is a question 
of the needs of tliose days ' as against the 
requirements of these days. 

Bhabaranjan said—Then when should the 
next meeting be held ? 

Narcn Chakravarty said-—At least seven 
days’ notice should be given. You put it down 
for the fifteenth— 

—Whai agenda should 1 give ? 

Naren Cliakravany said—To discuss the 
necessity for increasing the tuition fees of 
sindcnts— 

Bhabaranjan brouglit out his memorandum 
book and noted the point. 


It was Fatik who caused most of the trou¬ 
ble. Fatik joined all those who studied early 
in the morning on the open verandah of Gour 
Bhattacharjec’s house. 

Rani said—Look Grandpa, Fatik is not 
reading-— 

Gour Bhattacharjee turned round and saw 
Fatik sitting with a small kitten in his lap. He 
was fondling it and it was quietly lying in 
Fatik’.s lap and enjoying the experience. 

--Here, drop it, drop it at once ! Where 
did you get a cat from ? And where from do 
these cats romc to this house to create a nuis¬ 
ance ? 

As soon as the cat was put down it crawled 
away and vanished. Gour Bhattacharjee 
caught Fatik by his ear and shook it—Only 
play and play ! No attempt at all to study— 
thai’.s how you are going to grow up into 
manhood ? If you play like this you will be 
an ass, a goat like your father— 

Shibani could hear everything from the 
kitchen. When the bearing increased in inten- 
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Sity she would not keep silent any more. She 
walked out on the verandah. 

And said—Why are you beating him like 
that ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—Should I not 
beat him ? If he does not study why should 
I not clxastisc him ? Must 1 treat him with 
honour because he is a grandson ? 

Shibani said—That’s no reason why you 
should abuse his father in front of him ? Call 
him a donkey ? A goat ? 

Gour Bhattacharjic said—Well, is your son- 
in-law a human being ? Would he .smoke a 
cigarette in front of you if he were a gentle¬ 
man ? Would he cause the death of your 
daughter if he were human? What’s wrong 
if I called him an ass * It is his good luck 
that 1 did not describe him more fully... 

Shibani said—Well, you selected him as a 
lon-in-law. You said that the son-in-law did 
not wish to see the girl after he heard your 
name. Why did you not make proper en¬ 
quiries ? One who can manage a scho«}i aud 
teach so many boys and girls should be able 
to manage household affairs. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—Well, don’t I 
manage my hoitschold aflairs ? Have I kept 
you starving ? 

Shibani said—Whether I am starving or 
having a very happy and well fed existence is 
known only to my God. It is not necessary to 
discuss my happiness. Have you ever thought 
of my happiness ? Whether I lived or died 
never meant anything to you. Only the proper 
management of your school mattered. 

Rani would find it hard to tolerate any 
more. She went up to Shibani and said— 
Will you stop now grandma ? You have 
scolded grandpa quite enough—now, will you 
kindly stop ? 

Shibani recovered her balance at this 
admonition from Rani. She did not wait 
there and went straight into the kitchen to 
get busy with ladles and tongs. 


Rani also went and stood near the kitcheh 
door. 

She said—Why do you scold grandpa cons¬ 
tantly grandma, tell me that ? 

Shibani said—You shut up. You need not 
bother me — 

Rani said—Yes, that’s a very convenient 
arrangement. You will scold my grandpapa 
and I shall keep my mouth shut, isn’t that it ? 

Shibani said—Can’t you see how your 
grandpapa .scolds that motherless boy ? A 
small boy like that cannot study so much. He 
is so .small, he cannot study so much. Would 
not he play a little, but go on studying the 
whole day long ? Arc all people aged and old 
like your grandpapa ? Shouldn’t young 
people have some whims and desire for fun ? 

Rani said—Yes, but Katik is very unruly 
too, grandma. 

Shibani .said—Small boys are usually a 
little unruly. That is no reason why they 
should be beaten so much. lie does not beat 
you, docs he ? Just because his father is not 
here, should he bo scolded like that ? He is 
after all a son of another family— 

Suddenly grandpapa’s voice was heard— 
Rani, Oh Rani !— 

Rani ran up. Said—What is it grandpa ? 

Gour Bhattacharjic took Rani to one side 
and asked—What was grandma telling you, 
darling ? Is she very angry with me ? 

Rani said—You arc not at fault grandpa ; 
why do you beat Fatik so much ? You do not 
beat me, do you ; and I also am naughty— 

Grandpa said—Why should I beat you, 
little Mother, even if you are naughty ? You 
do your studies so well. Anybody who studies 
well is never scolded or punished. You stand 
first in your class ! You are so nice and good. 

So saying the Pandit Mashai lovingly touch¬ 
ed her head. 

Rani said—Don’t waste Ume showiz^ ynur 
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loVc; you will be late for school and jfrandma 
will scold me, you better go — 

Gour Bhattach.irjce got up and went to get 
ready. 

Rani also got up Site picked up her books, 
slate and other paraphernalia and said—I am 
going grandma.—Everybody had left hy then. 
Only Fatik was sitting with his face close down 
on the pages of a book. 

Rani suddenly went up to him. Said— 
Here, get up, you have studied too much, there 
is no need to study any more. Get up, eat 
your rice an*! gf» to school, it is getting late. 
So saying she began to hit him lightly on the 
head. 

Fatik got annoyed aiul saitl—Why are you 
hitting mo, why ^ 

Kani said—Why not ? Why shouldn’t I 
hit you ? 1 get scolded for you every day. 

You neglect yon stivdics, behave wickedly, and 
f get scolded— 

By then grandma had arrived on the scene. 
Grandma also said—Here you, get up, gel up, 
go for your bath, I am getting the rice ready, 
hurry up or you will liavc no lime to eat. You 
and your grandpapa will sit down together to 
eat— 

Fatik cried out -Look grandma. Rani ha:< 
hit me— 

Grandma said—Rightly loo. She should 
hit you. No reading or writing, only wicked¬ 
ness 1 If you arc wicked you will be beaten. 
Can you come first in your class like her ? 

Fatik stood up. He said—All of you only 
beat me. If you go on beating me like tins 1 
shall certainly run away one day,—I tell you 
that— 

Grandma said—I wish you to run away, 
why don’t you do so ? Where will you run 
away to, let me hear ? To which sticky corner 
of this earth ? 

Fatik said—I shall go off to my father— 

Rani exclaimed—My goodness, isn’t he 
clever for his age grandma ? If you will run 
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off to your father, will you be able to find the 
way ? 

Grandma said—Let liim to lus father 
and discover how lovingly he will be received^ 
The fatiier just left him here and then never 
even wrote a letter to cnt|uire about him. We 
know well enough how worried the father is 
about his son— 

—Oh Rant, Rani ! 

Basanti arrived suddenly. She was astoun¬ 
ded to sec what was going on. 

Said—Rani, why arc you so late ? Aren’t 
you going to school ? 

Rani said—Just listen mother; Fatik says 
he will run away. 

-Good heavens ! What sort of talk is 
tliar Aunty, why should he r.in away ? Where 
will he run away to 

Aunty said —He alone knows where he will 
run away to. Hr says, to his father. How 
fond the father is of his son is well understood. 
Doesn’t even vvrite a letter to find out how the 
son is. What a father ! 

Basanti said—-How is that ? The son-in- 
law has not written a single letter sin<'e he 
went away .•* 

Shibaui .said -Tlic daughter kept the rela- 
lionshiji going .so long. Now that she is gone, 
to whtil purpose will the relationship be kept 
up ? lie can's two pins for the relationship ! 

Basanti said- -She who lias gone, has gone ; 
lint the son is his own .son - 

Shibani said—That uncle of yours ; spent 
his whole life after his school, that school, 
never even bothering to find out if we were 
alive or were getting food to cat in the house. 
Daughter had to be married, so he docs not 
even find out what sort of a man lie was 
marrying her to. .Should t tell about all this ; 
it is all my bad luck and destiny— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had by then had a dip 
in the pond, Fatik had gone to bathe. Basanti 
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said—Wc shall go now Auniy. Gome Rani, 
come, it is getting late— 

Basanti and her daughter (hereafter left. 

In the beginning Balarampur High School 
was housed in a single building. Commencing 
with a tin shed with a couple of rooms in it, 
which was Oour Bhatlacharjcc’s Pathshala. 
Sitting under the sheet metal roof he used to 
fan himself with a palm leaf hand fan and 
perspire heavily in the unbearable heal. Peo¬ 
ple referred to it as Gour Master’s Pathshala. 
He dreamt of a great institution while he sal 
in the tin shed. The tin shed will become a 
properly built permanent structure some day, 
he imagsned. Students will come to that 
building to grow into perfect men. Well, that 
also happened eventually. A well built house 
it was. And the boys came to that well built 
house for their education. 

Binod was a pupil of that period. 

Binod’s mother was a widow'cd lady. Whcti 
she became a widow, she came one day to 
Gour Bliattacharjee carrying her little son and 
pul him down at the pandit’s feel—said, I have 
brought him to you Pandit Mashai, do look 
after him as your own son— 

A slip of a little fellow, lean and thin, was 
Binod. Gour Bliattacharjee felt compassion 
for the little boy. He said—Who am I, that 
you expect me to do tilings ? It is His will 
that will determine whether Binod will grow 
into a good and capable man. That I have 
built a school is not my achievement as you 
might think. If He so wills, the school will 
run and grow bigger ; so, if He wishes, your 
son also will become a man. Learn to leav e 
everything to Him, He will look after His own 
aHairs, you will see ; you and I arc mere 
instruments— 

Then, it was Binod who passed from this 
Bchool> got a scholarship and went to district 


headquarters for further studies. He got 
scholarship (here too, and went to Calcutta. 
He graduated from Calcutta. Then. 

One day Gour Bhattarharjee came running 
liack home. 

—Have you heard, Barabou; our Binod 
has stood first in the B.A. examination. 

Shibaai was very pleased to hear this news. 
She said—How glad would bis mother have 
been, had she been alive ! 

Gour Bhattacliarjec was holding Binod’s 
letter in his hand. He said —Just see ; he has 
written—It is only with your blessings that I 
have achieved this success. I .-halJ come to 
Balarampur next week and lake the opportuni¬ 
ty to touch your feet. I am getting ready to 
appear in the LA. S. examination. Very 
respectfully and obediently yours Binod— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was not pleased by 
reading out the letter to Shibani. He went 
out with the letter again. 

Shibani said—Where arc you going now ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You repeatedly 
said I was insane over the school and the 
school. Now you sec why I was mad about 
the school. I am going to read the letter to 
Naren-- 

—Yes, but must you go out at this time of 
the day ? Why not have your meal and then 
go out in the evening— 

But Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had already 
gone out on the road. He shouted back 
from the road--No, no, food can wait ; you 
better eat. 1 shall be late. Let me first tell 
everybody about this. 

That day when Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
returned home, it had passed well beyond the 
afternoon into late evening. By that time 
there wa.H not a soul in,Balarampur who did 
not know that Binod Bihari Bandyopadhyay of 
Gour Master’s school had stood first in the 
B. A, examination from a Calcutta college, 
had obtained a scholarship and was preparing 
to become a District Magistrate. 
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Narcn Chakravarty was then in Court. 
Gour Bhattacharjec went right into the house. 
Naren may not be at home ; but the Bouma 
would certainly be in. 

—Bouma, Oh Bouma, where arc you 
Bouma ? 

Basanli had finished her meal and was 
stretching out for forty winks. She came up 
and said—What is it uncle ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai brought out 
Binod’s letter from bis j>ocket and showed it— 
Sec here, Bouma, read this letter, our Binod 
has written — 

So saying he staitcd reading it himself— 
Respected sir, you will ])c glad to learn that 
in the (lalrutta University U. A. Examination 
I have. 

He continued to read right rlown to the last 
word. And said—You have scerg your Aunty 
complains constantly that I am riuid about the 
school. Now yoti sec why I am mad over the 
school. When Naren comes home, give him 
the news, you understand ^ He will be pleased. 
T have read out the letter to Bhabaranjan. I 
read it out to your Aunty and now to you. I 
shall now go to the Gunge in the Eastern 
Zone, must read it out to Nimai too, then. 

Then it looked as if he suddenly remem¬ 
bered. He askrd—Where is Rani ? 

Bouma said—She has gone to school— 

Then tell Rani too, Bouma, that our Binod 
has stood first— 

There was hardly any time to wait. From 
there straight on to Nimai Shaw at the 
‘‘Balarampur Variety Stores”. Nimai Shaw 
was the* the President of the School Commi¬ 
ttee. Busy the whole day with trading. He 
had so many different business affairs to look 
after. Still he attended to school matters in 
between all that. 

—Nimai, oh Nimai, arc you in ? 

Nimai was then sitting inside with a moun¬ 
tain of papers relating to accounts. Hearing 


the voice of the Master Mashai he got up and 
came out. He said—Come in Master Mashai, 
come in. What news ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Nothing, I shall 
not stay, heard the news ? My pupil, Binod, 
you know Binod, he has stood first in the B. A. 
examination. Sec here, he has written to 
me— 

So saying he brought the letter out and 
read it aloud once more. He said—Sec, he is 
the pride of the school, pride of you all and of 
Balarampur— 

Nimai Shaw said—Then you should declare 
R holiday for the school. A day’s holiday in 
honour of Binod • shouldn’t that be the right 
riling—? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, that 
wfuild not be right Nimai. A holiday is a day 
lost, neglecting studies cannot be of advantage. 
Better, you send round a circular, tnfonning 
everybody about this, that will boost the 
morale of the boys. Saying that, he was moving 
away. Nimai Shaw came with him to sec him 
to the door. 

He said—One ihing, Master Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee turned round—What 
is it ? He said. 

—The teachers have made a joint petition. 

— Petition about what ? 

—Tiicy have said their salaries should be 
increased as they can no longer live on what 
they earn. Prices have gone sky high and arc 
still on the increase— 

Gour Bhattacharjee stopped dead in his 
track at this and said—Why ? Why do they 
want an increase of pay ? I am also a teacher. 
They never said anything to me ? If I can 
manage to live with some strain and dilficulty, 
why cannot they manage to meet sheir expen¬ 
ses of living ? ’I’hcy earn extras by writing 
notes, taking students for private coaching 
and tuition, they should have no wants. No, 
no, no increase of pay is necessary. And how 
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will you manage lo pay more ? Have you any 
funds ^ 

Nimai Shaw said—That was what we were 
discussing in tlic School Clommittce the other 
day. EActyone said if the school fees w«Te 
increased and the iludcnt.s paid a rupee or 
eight annas iiu>re per licad then oni of. 

---No, in>; no. «1(> not do any %u< l) thing 
Nimai ! You do not know the 'et>ndition of 
the hoys’ pareul.s. T know 'everybody. No 
one h.is the abditv to pay more. Ur they 
M-ould jio: be cottiing to me all the time to 
make appeals. 'Chey all w-aiu thcii sons to be 
made free sindeius- -no, no, do not agree, be 
very careful, .absolutely miyieldiiig— 

After ih.u he went out on the road. But 
his hr a‘d was full of Binod’s achievi incnl. Who 
else siiould be t«»!d about Binod’s letter :* To 
wliom else should he read out the letter ? He 
was busy thinking out that. He said -f must 
go now Nimai. I have a leu of places to go to 
and visit a number of persons. 


In the In^ginning all work w;.s dniif aficr 
consutUng Goiir Bhruiacliarjee. »h)ur Bliatia- 
charjie wa' ihcrr a utomber of ihe (...ntrnitiee. 
Repr< scntaiiv«- of ibe tcirbers. Tilings were 
done as Gour Bhaiiarharjee advisrd. 

But later on there wore difTorcnces and 
irritatetl arguincms. 

Suddenly Gour Bliattacharjec returned 
home lM;fore it was evening. He never came 
home so early. Shibani was astonished. 

She said- -Well, w» !l, why are you home so 
early * Haven't von <ot a Gommittce Meet¬ 
ing to-day ‘ 

Rani was sitting tlrcre at one corner. She 
said—Bah. haven't you heard. giati(l[)a has 
resigned from the committee. 

Grandma was surprised to hear this from 
Rani. She said-My goodness; how do you 
know all thi.s ? 


Rani .said—Daddy was telling mother the 
other day and 1 heard— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, my dear, it 
is not like that. How much longer should I 
work myself to death ? They are all young* 
sters, they should learn all the tricks of the 
trade. 1 shall not be there for ever to run the 
.school. How will they manage things then ? 

Tiien he looked at Rani and asked—Why is 
she here at this hour ? 

Shiliani said-~l.)o you know, she has .stood 
first in her class again—she has come to tell me 
that— • 

- -Is tliai so * Pandit Mashai said as he 
stopped in (he .act of taking his shirt off. 

Rani said—Yes Grandpa, I have obtained 
nineJv marks in S.mskrit— 

—Splendid ! This girl will certainly 
maintain my prestige. Then what did your 
fu’lier say ^ Ha-s he heard ? 

—Father has not come back home yet. T 
r.irric straight frtmi school to tell yr»n. You 
had promised to give, me something , give if. 

Pandit .Masli.ii started to laugh - That is 
so. she lias to be givtn something. Well, 
wliai will ytni have ? 

- 1 shall take a sari. 

-A sari ? 

Rani said -Yes, a sari, ma docs not give me 
any saris to wear. Says I am not grown up 
enough. Bui gtandma, I can cook rice, can't 
I ? When you fell ill didn’t I cook the rice 
for you ? 

Grandma was laughing. 

She spoke to the Pandit Mashai—Well, 
why don’t you buy her a sari? The fact is 
she want.s to dress in a .sari like her elder 
sister — 

Once when Abanti, Pandit Mashai’s 
daughter, had come to Balarampur, Rani 
per.«istenily demanded that she should be 
allowed tu dress in saris. Would put on a 
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sari and veil her face as Did) did. Rani was 
much younger then. 

She went home and pleaded to her mother 

Mother, I want to dress in a sari like Didi- 

Basanti got angry—Why must you wear a 
sari ? Are you grown up as Didi is that you 
will put on a sari ? No, no, you will not get 
any saris now— 

Mother dwl not buy her a sari on that 
occasion in spile of all pleading. But when 
the Pandit Mashai learnt ahoni her ninety 
marks in Sanskrit he said—It is all right; 
Bouma did not give you a sari ; I shall buy 
you one this time— 

He look Rani right away to the market 
that lime. Nimai Shaw had a .sari department 
to his shop. 

He arrived there and said- -Nimai, please 
give a nice sari to khis grand .‘daughter of mine. 
She is very eager to put on a sari ! 

Nimai Shaw had a lof)k and said—Who is 
this ? Isn’t this Naren’s daughter ? 

Gour Bliattaeliarjee said— So .she is ; but 
what floc.s that m.tttrr ; she is my ffrariH 
daughter too. Her father doc.s not pamper 
her ; nor does her motlier respond to her 
pleading ; so she makes her •.Icrnamls lo me. 
She ha.s got ninety mark.s in Sanskrit. So she 
is to get a .sari— 

Rani chose a .sari. 

By that lime people a! home had started 
looking for Rani. Where is Rani ? Where 
has she gone after she laruc back from school ? 

Basanti asked Panchu’s mot!)er, the maid 
servant—Oh, Panchu’s mother, do you know 
where Rani has gone ? 

Panchu’b tnothcr has grown old working 
in this house. She looked after Rani .since 
her birth. 

Basanti said—She has gone perhaps to 
Aunty’s house, she has eater nothing, go and 
bring her home— 


Panchu’s Mother had eaten a good meal. 
She was dozing at one corner of the floor. 
She said—And who is going lo call that 
daughter of yours madam ? Who has got that 
reckless courage P 

—Why, you go and gel her by the car and 
drag her home. I shall teach her to loiter 
about at all hours— 

Panchu’s Mother did not budge an inch 
even then. The previous day Panchu’s 
Mother had such scratches and bites on her 
liands that the wounds were still quite raw. 

Kventually Ba.santi went herself. I' was a 
hot aflcnioon. Yet Basanti followed the 
shady path by the pond and alongside the 
leafy pakur tree. She arrived non stop an 
Aiuiiv's place. 

-Aunty ! 

—Bouma! coinc in. come in. You have 
uotne in sc.arch of Rani ? 

Basanti said—I had gufssM right that Rani 
would be here. She came back from school 
but dii! not slay at h(*me for a minute. I was 
thinking of giving la r food to cat and she 
just slipped out and came here. 

Sliihani wmi r)n l.\n._'l)ing. She said—Why 
did you take the trouble to come in this heat ? 
You roiJd have sent P.inchu’s Mother. I 
asked her whether .she had come after inform¬ 
ing you and sin: said--Mother knows. 

—You see Amity, what a liar she has 
berc>mc latterly. You spoil her and she is 
becoiriing quite impossible. She docs not 
listen to us at all. Bui where is she ? 
Where ? 

—^You want to see her P Have a look. 

So saying she pointed to a bedstead inside 
the room. And said—I..ook there. 

Basanti looked inside and saw Rani lying 
fast asleep on Uncle’s bed. She was dressed 
in a striped sari. 

-My goodness, where has she got a sari 
from ? Who gave her a sari ? 
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Shibani laughed and said—Don’t scold her 
Bouma, she is very eager to dress in a sari— 
Basanti asked—Had she been demanding a 
sari from you ? 

Shibani said—No, no, your daughter is not 
so ill mannered. I told your uncle to b\ry 
her a sari. vShe has got ninety rnarLs in 
Sanskrit I am told. Your uncle had said that 
he would give her something if she stood first. 
She talks about saris, so he took her (o the 
market and got a sari for her— 

Basanti said—Really Aunty, you do pamper 
and spoil her. She could not get it from me, 
so she went after you— 

Shibani exclaimed —Oh, let it be ; don’t 
lake her to task for this. Let iier .sleep now. 


When he returns from school he will take her 
home personally ; you go back now— 

—Bui she hasn’t had any food. 

—Have I forgotten that ? I have seen to 
her comforts and she has no hesitation to ask 
for more if she felt like that. She was bom 
your child but she is really my daughter. You 
should not worry about her.—- 

Didi 'Elder sister. In this case Abanti 
was called Didi by Rani. 

Barabou :—Eldest daughter-in-law. It is 
customary in Bengal for a husband to address 
his wife as other members of the family address 
her. 

Bouuia :—Elders address the wives of their 
juniors as Bouma. 



appointment of the governor and its implications, 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE INTENTION OF FRAMERS 

MAHINDER SINQH DAHIYA 


The office of the Governor though a 
hang over from the British Rule in India was 
thought by the framers of the Constitution 
indispensable for the provinces. On account 
of the fact that some restrictions were imposed 
by the Cabinet Mission plan on the Constituent 
Asseml^Iy of India, the frajners of the 
constitution followed the system of provin¬ 
cial autonomy as it existed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1935. Though the framers 
purported to make the office of the Governor 
almost similar to that of the 1935 Act, yet they 
were not inclined to adopt it in entirely. 

The Constituent Assembly of India 
appointed a Provincial Coastitution Committee 
under the Presidentship of Sardar Patel 
and this Committee was entrusted with the 
business of drafting the provincial constituiion. 
The memorandum on the principles of a 
provincial constituiion prepared and circulated 
by the constitutional advisor, Sir B. N. Rau, 
provided that the (Jovernor would be elected 
by the provincial Legislature by scefet ballot 
according to the system of proportional 
representation by means ol a single transfer¬ 
able vote.* While making this suggestion, 
the constitutional advisor stated in a note that 
in a Unitary ednslitulion and even in a 
Federal constitution approximating to the 
unitary type like that of Canada, provincial 
Governors may be appointed by the Centra^ 
Government. Under the Cabinet Mission s 
Plan of may 16, 1946, the Union Government 
will not have this power and some other 
method of selecting Governors has to be 
adopted. We can have direct election by the 
people of the province or some system of 


indirect election. As the Governors arc 
intended for the most part to be ^responsible 
heads acting on the adviceof the'ministers, 
it is perhaps unnecssary to have'direct election 
with all its complications. As'at the Centre we 
may have election by the 'legislature. This 
is what has l>cen proposed in‘.the • above 
provision. • 

Tlic provincial constitution committee in 
its meeting on June 6, 1947 considered and 
discussed the system adopted in U.S.A., 
appointment through indirect election'J and 
the nomination by the Central government.* 
The joint meeting of the provincial constitu¬ 
tion committee and the Union Constitution 
Commiiicc decided that the (jovcnior should 
nt)t be appointed by the central government 
but chosen by the respective provinces”.* 
Hereafter, ui the memorandum of the provin¬ 
cial constitution committee it was stated, 
“For each province there sliall be a Governor 
to be elected directly by ihc people on the 
basis of adult suffrage.” The committee 
was oi’ the opinion iliai the election of the 
Governor should, as far as possible, synchro¬ 
nize with the general election to the provin¬ 
cial Legislative Assembly. This may be 
dillicult to provide by statute, because the 
Legislative Assembly may be dissolved in the 
middle of its terms. ’ While defending the 
provision of the election of the Governor, 
Sardar Fatcl, the Chairman of the provincial 
Constitution Commiiicc, stated in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, “It is considered necessary 
because of the dignity of the office which a 
popular Governor wilt hold and naturally 
a Governor who has been elected by adult 
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franclusr of Uic wliolc province will excri 
coasiderabic influence on the popular Ministry 
as well as on the province as a whole, llis 
dignity and status also dciiiaiuls that he should 
have the unanimus aiid ;'eiieral support (.f 
all the sections of the people in the country.’ '■ 
The Provincial Clonsiitutioii (liunmittce had 
further sutrgesled ih.it the President of India 

should appoint an acting Governor in ea<e a 

Governor happened to remain absent from his 
duty or incapacity or failure to discharge his 
functions ‘‘for a period not rxccedini> four 
months”. ' During the couise of the discu¬ 
ssion Pt. Govind Ballabli Pant moved an 
amendment to create the post of Deputy 
Governor and the constituent Assembly accep¬ 
ted the amendment. While spc.ikiiij> in thf 
Constituent Assembly Pi. Pant slated, It ‘s 
likely that the Governor may have to go 
abrod for important public busines.s that he 
may be deputed for diplomatic service o( an 
important character for a short icrcn or he niav 
be required to perform other duties for a 
limited period which may not allow him to 
discharge his normal functions. For such 
occasions we should have a Deputy Cjovcrnor 
to take lii.s place.”" I'he amendment of Pt. 
Pant which slates that for every province tlierc 
would be a Deputy fJovernor elected after 
every genr.ral election by the provincial 
Legislature on the system of jiroportiona! 
representation by means of a single transferal >ie 
vote,^ was accepted by the Consiiiiicni Assem¬ 
bly and the method of appointment hy the 
president of the Federation was deleted. The 
Deputy Governor was to fill a casual vacancy 
in the office of the Gnvci nor for the remainder 
of his term of oflicc. He was also to act for 
the Governor in his absence, “* While defen¬ 
ding his amendment, he stated that the 
nomination of an oflicialing Governor by the 
president would be an embarrasing duty and 
repugnant to the principle of provincial 
Autonomy.*^ 


The Drafting Committee gave one mord 
alternative that the Governor would be apoin- 
ted for a panel of names chosen by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province.*'■* When 
Drafi article 131, which related to the method 
of choosing the Governor came for discussion 
in the Constituent As-scmbly on May 30, 1949, 
the method of election adopted earlier seemed 
inconsistent with the system of responsible 
govcrninciil.’'' The method of election met 

vehiMncni criticism and it vvas dropped on the 
follouing grounds. 

Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru stalerl in the 
Gotsiitucnt Assembly. “Ne.irly tvvo years have 
passed, two years which have made an enor¬ 
mous tliflcreiue lo the Indian scene. And if 
we -seek to rfcon-sidcr something that we have 
passed two years ago, before the 15ih August 
1-947, it should not appear to lie a strange 
tiling to do, for we K.ive had a great deal of 
experience, bitter expreienre during this period 

.Now, one of the things that we have 

been aiming at a great deal has been to avoid 
any separatist feudencics, the cacation of 

group.s, CIO.Apart from the tremendous 

burden of these elcction,s for the provincial 
and central legislatures, lo add another 
election on this major .scale would mean not 
only spending a tremendous deal of enci^ 
and time uf the nation but also the money 
of the nation and divert it from far more 
worthwhile |>rojccts .”'4 Dr. Arobedkar said, 
“Hjiving regard to this fact it was felt whether 
it was desirable to impose upon the electoral 
process which would cost a lot of lime, a lot 
of trouble and I say a lot of money as well”.*® 
H. V.Kamaili was of the opinion that if the 
object of the Constitution is to have a parlia¬ 
mentary form of government in every state, 
then it is patent, it is obvious that the method 
of choice by direct election is absolutely 
“inappropriate and unacceptable”.*'■' 

It is an admitted fact that one of the 
easentiab of successful cabinet govenunent ta 
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A province or in the country as a whole is the 
existence of a fairly impartial constitutional 
Head, who is more or less a symbol or a cons¬ 
titutional figure-head. If the Governor 
were to be elected by the direct vote of all 
voters in a province he is very likely to be a 
party-man with strong views of his own, and 
considering that he will be elected by the 
whole province—he will think that he is a far 
superior man and a far more powerful man 
than the Chief Minister or the premier of the 
State who will be returned from one cons¬ 
tituency only. There will be two conflicting 
authorities within the state : one is tUe 
premier, whom, under this constitution we 
have invested with executive authority so far 
as the State is concerned, and the other is 
the Governor, who, though the cinstitution 
docs not confer on him very substantial 
powers and functions, will arrogate much to 
himself, because he will say that “1 have been 
elected by the people of the whole of the 
province and as such I am a person a gratia 
with the people and not the Chief Ministcr”*\ 
Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyyar shared this 
view and said that there was a fear that the 
Governor might get into clash with the 
premier and the cabinet responsible to the 
legislature.*’' k’urther he .said that “the 
election itself under modern cumlittons will 
have to be fought out on a party ticket. The 
fact is that even at or during the elections 
the party will have to rally round a leader 
who will presumably be the iuturc premier 
of the province.*’ It was also maintained 
that “nowhere does the system of election of 
the Governor exists where the Institution 
of responsible government is the main feature 
of the constitution.”'” 

During the discussion it was the general 
opinion ot the members that the election of 
Governor on the basis of universal suffrage 
was incompatible with parliamentary form of 

5 
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government which had been adopted in the 
provinces. K. M. Munshi stated, “After we 
have adopted the British mode) the election of 
the Governor by adult franchise in the pro¬ 
vince remained an anomaly, a completely 
out-of-date and absurd thing.The expendi¬ 

ture and energy of a province under election 
would have been wasted in putting a second 
rate man in the party at the head of the 
government. That would mean that he will 
be subsidiary in importance to the Prime 
Minister, as he would be his nominee. If 
that is going to be the case, there is no reason 
why the farce of a huge election has to be 
undergone.”20 On behalf of the Drafting 
fioiiunittec. Dr Ambedkar made the position 
clear and maintained that “it was also felt, 
nobody, knowing full well what powers he is 
likely to have under the corLStsiution, would 
come forth to contest an election. VVe felt 
that the powers of the Governor were so 
limited, so nominal, his po.sition so ornamen¬ 
tal that probably very few would come forward 
to stand for electirtn.”^' 

The other factor which led the framers 
to abandon the method of election is that 
when India got freedom on .^ugull 15, 1947, 
the restrictions on the supremacy of the cons¬ 
tituent Assembly imposed by the Cabinet 
Mission plan disappeared. Hereafter, under 
the cirt.umstanccs when thi.s provision was 
being discussed, the unitary system instead 
of the provincial autonomy was gaining 
ground. Pi. Nehru slated, “we have .still to 
pass through diflTicult times and I think we 
should always view things from this context 
of preserving the unity, the stability and the 
security of India and not produce too many 
factors in our constitutional machinery which 
will tend to disrupt that unity by frequent 
recourse to vast elections**. 

The panel system suggested by the Drafting 
Commlltee was also left due to certain factors. 
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Mr. Brajeshwar Prasad stated that the nornva- 
tion by the president from a panel of names 
really means restricting the choice of the 
president. It gives power in the hands of the 
Legislature. It is necessary that the president 
should be free from the influence of the Legis¬ 
lature.-’ H. V. Kamath opposed the panel 
system on the ground that if the president 
docs not choose the first nominee and he 
chooses the third or fourth, the I.cgislature of 
the Slate will certainly have a grouse against 
the man chosen by the president because he 
has been chosen in perfcrence to the first 
man®^. It was also stated that when the 
election would be held for the panel of names, 
the groupism was bound to be generated 
within the pariy.^ ■ The other factor which 
led the members to leave this system was 
that the experience gained in connection with 
the appointment of Vice-Chancellors of the 
Universities was a bitter one.**' It was also 
.stated that ‘ it carries no responsibility of 
either the president or the cabinet or the 
provincial cabinet because the responsibility 
here is very much divided.”^'^ 

The system of proportional representation 
as suggested by the constitutional adviser was 
not discussed in detail and it was dropped 
immediately. Shrimatt G. Durga Rani 
maintained that “the system of proportional 
representation would not improve matters 
in any way. That would only produce the 
cfliect that it would divide the whole House 
into warring groups and it will also produce 
all the disadvanrages and defects of the French 
system.”-". 

When the provision pertaining to the 
selection of the Governor was being discussed, 
Mr. Brajeshwar Prasad moved an amendment 
proposing that the Governor should be 
appointed by the president “by warant under 
boi hand and seal”. He stated that in the 
of the All India Unity it was necessary 


that the authority of the Governor af India 
should be maintained intact over the 
provinces.-’’ While supporting the amend¬ 
ment, Dr. Ambedkar said that the Governor 
liad no Functions which he is required to 
exercise in ins discretion or individual 
judgment. According to the principles of 
the con.stituuon, he is required to follow the 
advice of the Ministry in all matters. If the 
Governor had no power of interference in 
the internal administration of a Ministry which 
had a majority then it seemed to me that the 
question whether he was nominated or 
elected was a wholly immaterial onc.'’“ 
Ft. Jawahar Lai Nehru said, “wc must base 
democracy on the clcclora! process. We have 
done it. But the point is whether we should 
duplicate it again and again.Therefore, 

I should like to support fully the amctidmcnt 
pr<jposed that the Governor should be a 

nominated Governor.”’’' Further, he was of 
the opinion that the minority may also gel 
nomination by this method.’*” B. G. Kher 
supported the method of nomination on the 
ground that “the only insurance for smooth 
government in the provinces is to allow the 
president of the country to nominate a person 
who enjoys his confidence, which certainly 
means, the confidence of his cabinet, as also 
the cabinet of the province, to be the 
Governor of the province. Any other mode, 
whether by election on adult suffrage or by 
election by the representatives of the people 

in the House will give rise to considerable 
friction.””* Dr. P. S. Deshmukh also 
supported it on the plea that “Our constitu¬ 
tion is based on the 1935 Act which in itself 
is based on tlie principles of responsible 

government.That being so, the head of 

the administration must be one who cannot 
interfere with the day to day administration.” 
Therefore, the decision embodied in the 
amendment is a correct one.** 

It is clear from the speeches of the varibui 
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uminaries that the method of appointment 
by the president, was gaining ground and 
besides it the framers purported to establish 
some link with the provinces and it was 
possible through this method. Pt. Nehru was 
very critical of the fact that the elected 
Governor would have fewer common links 
with the Centre.''^’ Therefore, the framers 
adopted the method of nomination. 

H. V. Kamath supported the idea of 
appointment and said that considering the 
constitution as a whole, considering the 
powers given to the State Clabinei and the 
relations In'twccn the units and the Centre, 

I think that the Icssrr-mosl evil is this system 
of appointment by the president.3'’. It was 
also thought that in the interests of harmony, 
good working and sounder relations lietween 
the provincial cabinet and the Governor, the 
Canadian method would be belter.'''^ 

Keeping in view the said facts, the ron- 
stituent Assembly accepted the amendment 
moved by Mr. Rajeshwar Parsad-*'’ and 
rejected all the other proposals. While defen¬ 
ding the appointment of the Governor, 
Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar said that the 
Governor might occasionally have to use his 
cxti'aordijiar)' powers and this point is more 
in “favour of nomination rather than in favour 
of election’'.^" Again he said, “If the choice 
is left to the president and his cabinet, the 
president may, in conceivable circumstances, 
with due regard to the conditions of the 
province, choose a person of undotjbted ability 
and position in public life who at the same 
time has not been mixed up in provincial party 
struggle or factions.It was desired that 
the man to be appointed would be from 
outside and the convention would grow up 
of the Government of India consulting 
the provincial cabinct.^^ 

Although the convention of consulting the 
State cabinet appears to be sound, yet it has 


not been followed strictly. Before the. 
General Election of 1967, there was no impor¬ 
tance of this convention that is why in the 
Centre and almost in all the States, congress 
was the ruling party but after 1967, it has 
resulted into a conflict between the centre 
and the iiomcongrcss governments. If it is 
simply consultation and not the consent of 
the Chief Minister or the Stale Cabinet, there 
is no logic in it. In Haryana, when Rao 
Birendcr Singh was the Chief Minister, he had 
consultation with the Central Government 
leaders on the issue of Governor’s appoint¬ 
ment, they refused to accept the principle 
that the panel of names should he discussed 
with him or he be taken into confidence. The 
centre suggested only one name to him and 
not a panel of names.*^ In Punjab, 

Mr. Gurnam Singh had disapproved of the 
two persons cither of whom the Union 

Goverment proposed to appoint the Governor 
of the State. Mr. Gurnam Singh had 

suggested to the centre a few names who had 
nothing to do with Punlab." It was not 

more than consultation and the more they 

eoulcl tlo, achieved non-rongress men as 
Governors of their respective Stales. 

There arc cases where the Chief Minister 

was not consulted at all. For instance, in the 
appointment of Sri Prakasa (Madras) and 
Ktimarswami Raja (Orissa), the respective 
Chief Ministers have gone on record that they 
were not consulted. The former case was 
probably justified in view of the fact tliat the 
then Chief Minister, as well as his party, was 
routed in the first General Election in Madras, 
but there was no such excuse in the latter 
case, except that probably Nabakrushna 
Chaudhry was too mild a Cliicf Minister to 
l>e consulted.*^ In U.P., the appointment of 
Dr. B. Gopala Reddy was annotinccd before 
the formation of the new government headed 
by Mr. Charan Singh, In Lok Sabha, 
Mr. S. M. Banerjee wanted to know whether 
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Mr. Charan Singh would be consulted and 
this appointment would be reconsiclercd." 
Mr. Cliavan said that there would be no 
coasultation now.*’^ 

In Bihar, the controversy arose over the 
appointment of Mr. Kanungo. 'I'he Cliief 
Minister of Bihar Mr. Maluiniaya Prasad Sinha 
publicly ' priitrsicd against the ‘imposition’ of 
Mr. Kamjiig<», Tic regretted ihat the cctjtrc 
had gone ahead with the appoiritriient despite 
‘clear r«'ic< ti«in’ of Mr. Kanungo bv the Slate 
Cabinet. lie rallerl it a violation of the con¬ 
vention that tJje Governor be appointed in 
consultation with llie Slate Government. Tlic 
Chief Minister said that Mr. Kanuiigo would 
not be welcome in the Smic^ •. Onooftlic 
national dailicb published in Delhi called 
“Kanungo” an unwise imposition on the Biliar 
Chief Minister^''. A spokesman of the Central 
Covcrntncnl said that the Prime Minister and 
Homo Minister had consulted the Chief 
Minister’". Mr. Nath Pai statetl in Lnk .Sabha 
that Ml. Chavan askcil Mr. Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinh.» as to what did he knf>w ii})i)ut 
Kanungo ? Mr. Sinlia refilietl di.u hi* is a 
good man. It <locs not mean that he ajiprov- 
ed his appointment Mr. Chavan said that 
after iltc aniuuinccmcni wa.s made, a telegram 
r.ame from the Bihar cabinet that Mr.Kanungo 
should not be appoinfetl as Governor '-. But 
this is immatprial that U why the central 
government could have rhaiigcd it. 
Mr.Mahamaya Prasad Sinha citcrl the instance 
of 1947 when Mr. Jai Rarn Dass Daulai Ram 
had to give, up the post of Governr)r following 
objections by Mr. Sm Krislina Sinha, the then 
Chief Minister of the State-'^ Sh. Amba/hagan 
(D.M.K.) branded the Central government 
and statetl that the appointment of Mr. 
Kanungo had beeit made to protc< t the 
interest of the congress party h 

The other convention of appointing 
Governors from outside has also been violated 


in some of the cases. For instance Sardar 
Ujjal Singh was appointed as the Governor of 
Punjab. Mr. H. C. Mukherjec who was 
the Vice-Preddent of the Constituent Assembly, 
was hundred percent a BengaU by any defini¬ 
tion though domiciled in Bihar, was appoin¬ 
ted as the Governor of We.st Bengal. When 
Nehru wanted to appoint a non-Bengali, it 
seems, B. C. Ray, the C'hicf Minister, strongly 
objected saying that Bengal would not tolerate 
a iion-Bcngali Governor, and B. (bRoywas 
not a man to be trifled witli. Then the Union 
Government liad to r.ack their brains and find 
out somebody who satisfied both conditions. 
Nehru’s for an outsider and Roy’s for a 
Bengali, and it was easy to hit upon H. C. 
Mukliei'jec because it was discovered that 
Mukherjee was a Bibari by domicile. Similarly, 
after Mukherjee’s death, when the same 
proldcin arose, to the satisfaction of both 
Nciiru ami Roy, Mi-ss Padrnaja Naidu whosc- 
rnoihi'r was a pure Bengali, married to an 
Andhra citizen, was diseovered. It is only 
after B. Roy’.s death ami the loss of solida¬ 
rity of the Bengal Congress that a non-Bengali 
could be sent to Kaj Bhawan’’^ In these 
cases the intention of the framers and the 
recommendation of the States Reorganization 
Commission found no placc’■^ 

As a matter of fact, there is no criteria for 
the appointment of Governors. In most 
of the cases, ilic tools at the central govern¬ 
ment and the men from the Congres.s party arc 
sent to Raj Bhawans and on account of this 
fact, the recall of the Governor is demanded 
by the Chief Ministcr'^b Since independence 
tip to 1964, out of 45 Governors, 24 had been 
from the congress party. Only one Governor 
—Pattom Manu Pillai was appointed from the 
opposition party—S.S.P., but he is considered 
from the congress that is why he was the Chief 
Minister of Kerala and was sent to Punjab to 
majtc room for the congress party. Mr, Nath 
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Pai said in Lok Sabha that the office of the 
Governor waS degraded by the Centre by 
making it a patronage and largesse*-. In some 
of the cases, the defeated candidates of the 
congress party had been appointed as Gover¬ 
nors, N. V. Gadgil, H. V. Patasker and V. V. 
Girt fall under this category. There are 
instances, where the Chief Minister had been 
appointed as Governor to make room for his 
successor. K. C. Reddy was removed from 
Mysore to make room for Hanumanthaiya. 
B. Gopala Reddy was removed from Andhra 
to make room for Sanjiva Reddy. For some¬ 
time they had been in the Ontr.al Caliiiiet 
and later on appointed as Governors. A. j. 
John from Kerala, H.K. Mahlab from Orissa, 
Bhini Sen Sachar fioro Punjab and 
Ramakrishna Rao from Hyderabad were all 
made Governors to make room for their 
successors as Chief Ministers. V. V. Giri was 
a reluctant (Jovernor in the beginning and 
H. K. Mahtab resigned Governorship to be¬ 
came the Clhief Minister of Orissa (1956) K. C. 
Reddy and Ajit Prasad Jain first grudgingly 
accepted (iovernorship and bt>th derjined 
office after the announcement was iruide. 
though later they both accepted again''". 
Really speaking, it seems, as if the Governor¬ 
ship is reserved for the cfuigrcssmrn. 
Another category' of Governors is that of civil 
servants, who are considered as the favourite 
boys of Central government. Mr. Uhararavira. 
B. Chakravarty, Y. N. Sukhtankar and 
Vishnu Sahay belong to this category. Al¬ 
though the civil servants have no connection 
with the congress party yet they arc inclined 
to safeguard the interest of the congress party. 

The standard of appointment is deteriorat¬ 
ing day by day and men like E. M. S. 
Namboodripad are demanding the abolition 
of this post.*i The Setalvad Study Team is 
of the opinion that the post of the Governor 
is considered as a consolation prize for burnt 


out politicians.®* Being so, during question 
hour in I..ok Sabha, Mr. P. K. Deo demanded 
from the treasury l>enche8 that the congres- 
men particularly the defeated candidates,would 
not be appointed as Governors. 

The main purpose of the framers in accept¬ 
ing the method of appointment was that the 
Governor would be a harmonious link between 
the centre and the provinces and he would be 
above party politics. In this connection, the 
first question is that the Governor can be 
cither a constitutional head or a link. These 
two roles are independent of each other and 
contradictory. Of these two, one is actually 
slated in the constitution itself and the other 
Is itnplied by the provisions. He has to act 
as a bilk as well as an agent not merely becAuse 
of his appointment but Irecause of his holding 
office.So far as ilie question of party 
politics is ci’incerned. the intention of framers 
has no place in practice. The Governors arc 
appointed by the Central government and in 
roost of ilic cases from its own parly and 
ihereforc (he conflict arises between the stale 
government, if there is a government of 
another party, and the centre on the one hand 
and the Governor on the other. While 
opposing the method of appointment Rohini 
Kumai- Chaudhry stated in the constituent 
Assembly that Govermir who is selected by 
the C()n|.Tress parly cannot act in harmony with 
the provincial cabinet if it is of another 
party.'’"’ Moreover, the method of appoint¬ 
ment is antithetical to the concept of real 
democracy. Shri Dishwa Nath Dass called it 
democracy from toe to neck and autocracy 
at the head.** 

Aanothcr plea taken by the framers 
was concerned with expenses of elections, etc. 
This is not convincing that is why the expenses 
should not be considered as a hurdle in the 
way of principle. Besides, we are holding 
elections of State legislatures, Lok Sabha, 
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President and moreover llic mid-term elections 
of d&y to day. There would have been no 
barm in the election of the Governor, had the 
framers adopted ii. Mr. Koliitii Kumar 
Chaudhry stated that if an election takes place 
oh the same day as on the day of General 
Election, there cannot be any (luestion of 
additional expenses.'*'' 

Now, the question is as to what should be 
done ? Mr, Nath Pai suggests that the 
appointment of the Governor should be subject 
to the approval of parliament.''^ But the 
difficulty is that this system cannot .solve the 
probJerr. that is tvhy the parliament is domina¬ 
ted by the party in ptjwcr in the O-ntre and 
the members in Parliament act according to 
the directions given by their party. A. R. G. 
team suggests that the (Jhief Minister should 
be consulted.'’^ It wa.s inlendct! by the 
framers also but this too is not workable. 
If the consultation is simply consultation and 
no more, tlierc is no use of it. If the consent 
of the Chief Minister is necessary, the appoint¬ 
ment falls in his hands and not in the hands 
of Central government. Moreover, suppose, 
a new Chief Minister comes, he would say 
that the Governor should be removed and 
a new Governor should be appointed with 
his consent. Syed Muhammad said that the 
Governor has to be appointed first and the 
Governor then would ask the leader of the 
largest party to form the ministry. “Now 
where is the ministty to be consulted before 
the Governor is appointed by the President” ?'*•' 
Mr. A. B, Vajpayee suggested that a panel of 
names should be placed before the Chief 
Minister to select one of them.’*' This is 
also a vague .suggestion that is why it is not 
certain that one of the names would surely be 
acceptable to the Chief Minister. Moreover, 
the central government may suggest in the 
panel all the four or 6ve persons who 
are bent upon to protect the interests of the 


party to which the central government belongs. 
Dr, Ram Subhag Singh says that the appoint¬ 
ment should be made by the president aided 
by a council of impartial advisers."’ It appears 
that Dr. Singh is talking in the air. At 
present, the difficulty is that the Governors arc 
considered as partial and if the suggestion of 
Dr. Singh is accepted, the advisers would also 
be chnracterisod as partial. He has not made 
any suggestion for the selection of the 
advisers. If they are selected by the president 
iiimself it would be a farcical element because 
ilierc is no diflrrence between the appointment 
matle by the prcsideiit hiiriself and by the 
advisers selected by him. lie would select 
the advisers of his liking. Mr. E. M. S. 
Nainboodripad has made a very good sugges¬ 
tion which deserves con-sideralion. He says 
that the Governor should be elected directly 
by the people.'- The elected (iovemor would 
have the coiifulcnce the people and he 
would have to go to the polls to seek the 
verdict of the people for his actions. Under 
.such circumstances he is bound to be fair. 
Prof. Siban Lai Sexena supported the method 
of election on the ground that “we are 
modelling our constitution on the British 
model, we must give our president arid 
Governors the dignity that the King enjoys 
in England. I feel that this dignity cannot 
be given to the Governor if he is a nominee 
of the president. If he is elected by the adult 
votes of the people, then alone he can get, 

can he acquire the dignity that the King enjoys 
in England.”'^ 

As far as the post of the Deputy Governor 
was concerned, the Drafting Commiuec 
suggested the abolition of this post and it was 
accepted. The president was empowered to 
make such provision as he thought fit for the 
discharge of the functions of the Governor on 
the occurrence of a vacancy or when the 
Governor is unable to discharge his duties 
for any other reason.’’* 
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Reeping in mind the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly 2 ind the said facts and 
figures, we are bound to draw inferences that 
the framers of the constitution did not pay 
much heed to the consequences occurring in 
the future. Their intention was that the 
CJovernor would be simply a constitutianal 
head and no more but the difficulty is that 
there are too much ambiguities in the langu¬ 
age of the subsequent articles pertaining to 
the ofRcr of the Governor. The problem is 
not that the Governor is an appointed one but 
it remains in the fact that the Governors are 
misunderstood about their constitutional 
position inspite of the fact that it was made 
clear by Ur. Ambedkar that the Governor 
would generally be bound by the advice of 
the council of Ministerr. Moreover, the plea 
taken by the framers that nowhere the system 
of elected Governor was adopted but they 
did not try to know that nowhere the consti¬ 
tutional head was given powers in theory and 
denied in practice. Had there not been 
ambiguities in the Constitution, the contro¬ 
versy over the appointment of the (joveinors 
would not have arisen. The defect lies in 
the fact that what was intended by the 
framers was not depicted in tlie constitution. 
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THE LIARS OF PAKISTAN 


A. C. 


Lyinj; is a game which once begun never 
terminates. One He requires half-a-dozen 
more to uphold it as truth. If a lie is found 
out to be A Uc, then the liar has to disclaim 
his connection with it by concocting more 
talcs of non-existent facts, happenings, actions 
and interrelations. The liars who insisted on 
a partition of India supported their demand 
by a uctitious two-tiation theory. The world 
was infortned that India had two nations with 
their separate languages, cultures, laciul 
characteristics and ways of life. Of the two 
nations the Muslim nation had a Muslim way 
of life with Urdu as the Muslim language of 
India. All Muslims of India formed a single 
happy family which wished to live separately 
in their own Muslim stale of Pakistan. Soon 
after the formation of Pakistan 10000 Kadiaiii 
Muslims were slaughtered by other Muslims of 
different sects in the newly forn\cd West 
Pakistan. Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs and 
members of all other non-Muslim communities 
were terrorised and subjected to merciless 
persecution in the course of which several 
hundred thousand non-Mu.slims v/crc murder¬ 
ed, wounded and rendered totally destitute. 
Thus contrary to the teachings of Islam, non- 
Muslims were not protected by the Islamic 
state of Pakistan. When the Bengali Mtislims 
insisted that Pakistan must accept Bengali as a 
joint Slate language, as Urdu was not their 
language ; there was grave trouble and, even¬ 


tually Bengali was raised to the level of a statd 
language in Pakistan. Numerous Bengalis 
(Muslims) had to die and suffer before this 
privilege was conceded to their mother 
lariguagc. The Bengalis also ate rice and 
fish as iheir staple food, dressed in Dhotis and 
Saris, sang their own time honoured songs in 
their own style, had a literature which dated 
back to the eleventh century and their way of 
life gave a promiiicnt place to swimming, 
rowing, fishing, boat racing ; while the West 
Pakistanis ate wheat, dates, Indian corn and 
meat ; wore pyjamas, rode horses and shot 
down one another for family feuds. ITtcir 
languages were Punjabi, Pustu, Sindhi and 
Baluchi which had no literature worth any¬ 
thing. What they borrowed from Urdu came 
from the Delhi and Lucknow areas of India. 
Only about IS*'/,, of the Urdu speaking people 
of prepartilion India were Muslims and 82% 
were Hindus. So, the assertion that Urdu 
was the mother lauguage of Indian Muslims 
(prcparlition) was a lie as was the story of a 
common nationality of the Muslims. 

When Pakistan was carued out of India and 
rhe Pakistanis set up embassies and diplomatic 
missions everywhere, this lying went on non 
stop with a view to blacken India’s image 
before the world. The smallest communal 
trouble in India was exaggerated to fantastic 
proportions while a steady stream of non- 
Muslims fled from Pakistan due to the bar- 
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barous persecution they were subjected to by 
the Pakistanis. Before the present Bangla 
Desh struggle began, several million Pakistani 
non-Muslims had already left that country to 
seek refuge in India. The reasons for this 
were expropriation, murder, rape and total 
lack of protection for the non-Muslims of 
Pakistan. The offenders were by and large 
the West Pakistani officials who dominated all 
services in both sections of that country. The 
West Pakistanis also exploited the Muslims of 
East Bengal mcrcileisly and in a shameful 
manner. While palaces went up in the cities 
of West Pakistan in their hundreds, essential 
roads, bridges, railways, dykes and protective 
breakwater walbg remained on paper only, 
thus exposing the Bengalis to dangers of floods 
and tidal bores and to a general lack of easy 
communications. 80% of the lucrative jobs 
went to West Pakistanis. The same was the 
case with contracts, permits for new industries 
and allocations of internationally borrowed 
and procured funds. The Bengalis, however, 
produced all the tea and jute which provided 
the major portion of the foreign exchange 
earnings of Pakistan. All this exploitative 
tack of justice and fair play caused the Bengali 
led Awami League to demand the abolition 
of the Martial Law Administration of Pakistan 
and establishment of a democratic form of 
govcrnmeiii. Thus the fight began which is 
increasing in tempo day by day all over East 
Bengal. The Pakistan Army, which is now 
exclusively manned by West Pakistanis, is 
finding great difficulty in coming into contact 
with the forces of Bangladesh which arc quite 
numerous, lightly armed, elusive, experts in 
guerrilla fighting and in avoiding open war¬ 
fare with the heavily armed forces of Pakistan 
when they deployed in numbers and in 
mechanised formation. These Bangladesh 
troops are taking a heavy toll of the soldiers 
of Pakistan wherever they are found in small 
numbers, they are destroying roads, bridges, 


railway tracks and are training up more anti 
more freedom fighters with a view to begin 
attacks on the cantonment towns of East 
Bengal. The Pakistanis have about 200 small 
crafts to carry soldiers to the 650C0 villages of 
East Bengal. The freedom fighters have some 
power driven crafts too ; but their number is 
not preisely known. It may be assumed that 
there are many such boats fitted with outboard 
motors. So, even if the Pakistan army goes 
from village to village they will have to travel 
in force by several boats moving together 
which will require several thousand such boats 
to make such movement militarily effective. 
While the Pakistan army is arranging river 
transport the army of Bangladesh will not 
remain idle—so that, this riverine warfare will 
not be entirely one sided. Small rivulets and 
canals can be blocked too and river craft 
ambushed. In short, this war will not end 
easily. 

But the Pakistanis are not giving up their 
habitual practice of false propaganda and 
spreading of lies in a blatant and shameless 
manner. They are going about vilifying the 
Awami League for this fight ; and telling the 
world how India instigated Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman to break up Pakistan by rebellion. 
The liars forget to explain why the army, , 
navy and air force of Pakistan had 90% West 
Pakistani personnel, why government offices 
in Pakistan had 85% West Pakistani incum¬ 
bents, why allotment of economic develop¬ 
ment expenditure had been so far 1500 crores 
for East Pakistan and 5000 crores ifor the 
Western section of the country, why foreign 
help utilisation has been 20% for East and 
80% for West Pakistan and many other such 
acts of injustice that alienated the Bengalis. 
They also forgot to explain how and why 
when the great cyclone which devastated East 
Bengal before the elections in Pakistan, it was 
not taken much notice of by the MiUtary 
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autoerati of Pakutan, thus causing death 
and suffering to millions of Bei^alis. They 
also forget to mention that the Awami League 
won the elections by a 98% majority in East 
Pakistan, much too large a majority to be 
explained away by Indian instigation. The 
cyclone whipped up tidal bores which travelled 
inland in an unobstructed manner for the 
reason that the West Pakistani autocrats did 
not take the trouble to have dykes and break¬ 
water walls built, although that was advised 
by internationally famous specialists many 
years ago. Having ordered an election and 
announced the intention to terminate martial 
law administration and to establish a demo¬ 
cratic gover; meiu after the elections, Yahya 
Khan went back on his promises when he 
found the Awami League had won an overall 
absolute majority. He thus provoked a 
rebellion and tried to subdue it in the most 
heartless and barbarous manner. Heslanghtcred 
1500 persons in 24 hours on the 25th—26th 
March 1971 in Dacca, his soldiers abducted 
400 college girls from the University hostel 
there and he ordered bombardment of 
Chittagong port and town about the same 
time. In a matter of weeks the West Pakistanis 
killed 500,000 persons in East Bengal, raped 
defenceless women everywhere and set fire to 
all dwellings in the poorer qtiarters of Dacca 
and other towns. “At Dacca, Khulna, jessore 
and Rajshahi sixtytwo distinguished persons 
including poets, novelists and academicians 
were shot dead on March 25 midnight and 

March 26.those killed included Prof. Lutfar 

Rahman of Rajshahi College, Prof. Syed Abdul 
Hai, Mrs. Nilima Ibrahim, Muhammad Abdul 
Hai, Prof. Anarul Karim and Ahmed Jamal 

Rashid a young poet of Bangla Desh.20 

academicians of Dacca University were lined 
up against the wall inside the campus on 
March 28 and shot dead.” (UNI Report.) 

This genocide continued unabated since 


those terrible days and thousands trekked 
towards the Indian borders daily and entered 
our territory. The number who arc now in 
refugee camps w.ould be about four million. 
This number would increase to ten million 
unless the powers put pressure on Pakistan and 
force the facists of Islamabad to liquidate their 
autocracy and replace it by a democratic form 
of government in which East Bengal will be 
free to change its name from East Pakistan to 
Bangladesh and arrange for their own govern¬ 
ment in their own manner. What Yahya 
Khan has done, will prevent any integration of 
the two states of Pakistan. 

In the mean time the liars must stop lying. 
For example one liar has written an account 
of what has happened in East Bengal in the 
Cuardlon weekly of Britain in which he has 
accused the Awami League men of the atro¬ 
cities that were actually committed by the 
soldiers of Pakistan. Such lying is not only 
highly reprehensible but it also lowers the 
Pakistanis still further in the eye of the world. 
For, this liar says the Pakistan army has now 
suppressed the revolt and the Awami League 
men have gone into hiding in the remoter 
villages of East Bengal. If that is so, then why 
are thousands of. men, women and children 
entering Indian territory everyday and why 
are many of them suffering from bullet or 
bayonet wounds ? Why do they all say that 
Pakistani soldiers have attacked them in their 
villages and set fire to their huts, dishonoured 
their women and, even, killed their children ? 
This liar should know that atrocities of the size 
that Yahya’s men have perpetrated cannot be 
white washed. Miltion.s of men, women and 
children do not fabricate lies in that expert 
manner in which this liar has tried to put all 
the blame on the innocent sufferers of Yahya 
Khan’s fascistic frightfulness. Men have been 
hanged by the Anglo-Americans for war 
crimes which were not quite so heinous and 
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large .scale as the atrocities committed by the 
commanders of the Pakistan army whose El 
Supremo is General Yahya Khan. These men 
should be brought to trial as. soon as possible 
and punished in an exemplary manner. If 
this is not dune, genocide in peace time may 
become a popular pastime for top ranking 
sadists. We do not know whether deliberate 
lying can be proved to he a crime of the nature 
of being an accc-ssory after the fact. If that 
can he accepicrl ns a cause of action by prose¬ 
cutors all the liars who have been, are and shall 
he aiders and abettors of these hideous crimes 
by their at.erupts at while w'ashing the same, 
should be brought to trial too. There are 


some newspapers in Pakistan which spread liei 
and the editors of these papers should be 
charged with aiding genocide. 

The arrival of millions of refugees is a great 
problem for India. The Indian Government 
have asked the U. N. to give Rs. 200crores 
for the relief of these destitutes. The U. S. 
Government have paid S500,000 (Rs. 37,50,000} 
to India for this purpose. Other nations have 
sent assistance loo. Score.s of foreigners have 
personally seen what tlic Pakistan army has 
done and described the horrors to their own 
countrymen. But the liars of Pakistan go on 
lying in an unashamed manner. 



A VILLAGE ASTRONOMER 

APURBA KUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 


Very few people of to-day arc acquainted 
with the Astronomical genius of Radha 
Govinda Chandra whose papers on occultaiion 
of starsj variable stars, etc., were once widely 
published in western journals of Astronomy. 
The biography and career of Sri Chandra is 
further more important because it tlirows some 
new light on the history of Astronomical 
researches in Bengal. Originally a Poddar 
(coin-tester) in the jessore collectorate (now 
in F.. Pakistan) Sri Chandra studied Astronomy 
in his spare time at home after his whole day’s 
oflice work and. within the ver>' limited scope 
available in that .age, he could make so much 
advanced studies as lij draw attention of 
western scholars. In recognition of his publish¬ 
ed papers, Sri Chandra was offered member¬ 
ship (»r several Astronomical Societies in 
U. K. U. S. A. and Kuropc. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the merit of such a srljolar has 
remained unadinired in Bengal. 

Radha Govinda had written an autobio¬ 
graphy containing the s^opc and aspiratifui 
of his icscarches ; btU unfortunately the 
complete - manuscript is now missing. The 
first half of it has recently been traced in his 
home library and the present essay has been 
written on its basis. The title “A V'illago 
Schoolmaster” by the English poet Goldsmith 
was a very favourite one to him and 
Sri Chandra always assumed the title “A 
Village Astronomer.” As a token of respect 
to his sentiment, the present essay has also 
been so named. 

Radha Govinda wm born in B. S. 1285, 1st 
Sravana (1878 A. D.) in Bagchar, a suburban 
village of Jessore in the house <?f his maternal 
uncle. He was brought up there amidst 


abundance and affluence and was educated 
first in the Bagchar Primary School and then 
at the Zilla School at Jessore. He was married 
at an early age while still a student of High 
School. The academic career of Sri Chandra 
was very short and simple : after three un- 
successful attempts to pass the Entrance 
Examination, he left the school and sat idle 
at'honie for two years. At last he joined the 
Jessore Collectorate as a Poddar, i. e., testei 
of counterfeit coins at a monthly salary ol 
Rs. 15/- oiify—a post unwarranted by hit 
family aristocracy—and after 35 years o! 
service, with a promotion to the rank of s 
cashier, he retired from service. 

Although nothing bright in his schoo 
career, Sri (Chandra was a serious reader ai 
luimc. His maternal uncle had a very riel 
< ollection of books ami a very high academie 
atmosphere pipvailed in the family. His uncle 
Avoya Charan Dry had published a collcCtiof 
of the vci-ses of \^idyapati from the Amrit^ 
Bazar Press ; even his grandmother, an ’olti 
lady of that age, had some fundamental knoWi 
ledge of Astronomy. She knew the celdstla 
positions of the important stars, constellation 
and planets. The editor of Arya Darsaa. 
Sri jogendra Nath Vidyabhiisan was a- friehc 
of this family. Born and brought up m suci 
an environment, Radha Govinda developec 
a special fascination for Astronomy from 
very childhood. Apart from his domestU 
atmosphere, an e.s5ay on ‘How vast it ^ii 
universe’, appearing in his school text-bid<;j 
Charupath, Part III, edited by 
Kr. Dutta, fascinated him. He wu furtlie) 
inspired in his astronomical cafeer|^'^y tlM 
famous lawyer of Jessore, ''Sri' KalW;^ 
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Mukherjee, a reputed author and writer on 
Astronomical matters. 

' Sri Mukhcrjee had written a Star-Atlas in 
, Bengali which was published by M/S Thacker, 
Spink & Co, in 1901 A. D. He had also 
published two other books on Astronomy in 
addition to several popular essays in the 
journals ‘‘Hindu” and "Brahmabadin”. 

Sri Chandra, after he had discontinued his 
school career, pursued his studies at home 
with deep devotion and continued it with 
equal zeal even wheti he joined the Jessorc 
collectorate. The way to his office ran beside 
the residential home of Sri Mukherjee and 
on his way to and back, Radhu CfOvinda 
noticed lively discussions of Mukhcrjee on 
Astronomical matters with his other friends. 
Finally, Sri Chandra also joined the circle ; 
the manuscript of the Star-Atlas was then 
under preparation and Sri Chandra also 
corrected some proofs of it. 

Halley’s comet was first visible to the 
naked eye in India on 24ih April, 1910. 
Sri Chandra published in two essays the 
results of his observations of this comet which 
at once attracted the attention of interested 
readers. Sri Jagadananda Roy of Santiniketan 
advised Sri Chandra to expand his personal 
observatory by including a telescope of higher 
power for advanced course of study of the sky. 
His persona] observatory was really poorly 
equipped, compared to the task he had under¬ 
taken and a moderately powerful telescope 
was a necessity to him. He finally purchased 
a 3'* telescope from M /s F. Barnard & Co. of 
England. The original cardboard tube was 
later on replaced by a brass tube prepared by 
M/s Broadhurst & Clerkson. The total cost 
’ in these two stages amounted to Rs. 260/- 
'whereas a similar telescope would then cost 
Rs. 600/- in the Calcutta market. 

7th June, 1918 A. D., a new aur was 
in the ccmitellation Aquiia. The 


apparent brightness of some classes of stars 
chaitges ; the Nova-stars remaining faint for 
a long ttmc suddenly flare up into brilliance. 
A Super-Nova star Hares up suddenly into 
millions of times of its original brightness 
and then gradually fades away. The above 
star bclnoged to the Nova-class named Nova 
Atjuilac no. 3. Sri Chandra and Jagadananda 
Roy each published two essays giving further 
details of this star. It may be mentioned here 
that the Astronomical Society of India bad 
recognised Sri Chatidra as the first discoverer 
of this star. Sri Chandra at the suggestion of 
Jagadananda Roy, who was highly impressed 
by his published essay, sent a copy of it to 
Mr. E. C. Pickering, Director of ^ihe 
Harvard College Observamry. But because 
of some pre-occupations he was late by 
nearly six months in doing this and by that 
time this Nova-star had already drawn the 
notice of all other Astronomers. However, 
Mr. Pickering, in acknowledgment of Chandra’s 
work, presented him with a copy of the 
Revised Harvard Photometry and other booklets 
relating to studies on this Nova star. Shortly 
after this Sri Chandra was awarded member¬ 
ship of the American Association of Variable 
Star Observers (A. A. V. S. O in brief) and 
since then he had been regularly publishing 
papers in the journal of the Harvard College 
Observatory. Soon afterwards, he was award¬ 
ed by the Government of France a very 
honourable title “Officer of the Academic 
Republic of France”. The Diploma and 
badge relating to this title were forwarded by 
the Consulate General of the Govt, of France 
at Calcutta on Ist August, 1928 to Sri Chandra 
at Bagchar. In recognition of the merit of his 
published papers, Astronomical societies from 
several other countries also offered him 
membership. He, however, acc^ted 
membership ,of the British AsitronoAical 
Bocaety and the I*yon Observatory of 
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France. Two Utters we printed below to 
echibit his appreeintion in foreign countries. 

Harvard College Observatory 
Cambridge, Mass. 

November 14, 1918 

Mr. R. G. Chandra, 

Bagchar, Jessore, India. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter of September 7 is received. I 
take pleasure in sending you without charge 
a copy of the Revised Harvard Photometry, 
circulars 208, 210 and bulletin 661 which 
relate to Nova Aquilae no. 3. We are measur¬ 
ing its parallax, and a careful study of its 
spectrum is being made by Miss Cannon, but 
is not yet printed. 

Yours very truly, 

E, C. Pickering 

Consulate General de La Republique 
Francaise. Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

In continuation of my letter dated 26.3,28, 
I have the honour to inform you that the 
Ministry of Education has decided to confer 
upon you the distinction of “Officier d’ 
Academic”, 

You will find herein enclosed the Brevet 
and the badge of this distinction for which I 
shall be obliged to receive a receipt. 

I am pleased to convey to you my best 
congratulations for the token that has been 
granted to you in recognition of your valuable 
services to the observatory of Lyon. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. I.azomes 

Consul General for France 

Mr. R. G. Chandra, 

Bagchar, Jessore. 

The Harvard College Observatory, to aid 
expansion of the domestic observatory of 
Chandra, presented him with a 6^* telescope 
for Hi* personal observations of the variable 


scars, and undoubtedly this was a rMaaticabte 
event. This recognition of his merit by 
western scholars also won him admiratioA 
from his countrymen. In this connectioB, 
part of a letter from Sri N. G. Dhar, an ex> 
subjudge of Pumea and founder of the tele* 
scope-manufacturing firm ‘Dhar & Bros.’ may 
be quoted here : would not have rejoiced / 

so much if you had purchased even a be tter 
telescope ; you have won it by your merit 
aud hence I am so much overjoyed. The 
Harvard College Authority deserves special 
thanks because it hesitated nothing to honour , 
the genius of a scholar from defeated India”. 

it must be remembered here that Radha - 
Govinda’s chief occupation at this time was 
strenuous work in the Jessore Collectorate and 
whatever researches he had been pursuing 
were in the spare time available to him. The 
difficulties of continuing researches on celestial 
bodies with very meagre instruments in his 
command must also be appreciated. 

Radha Govinda will also be ever remem* 
bered in Bengal for bis contributions to the 
calendar reformation tnovemcnl. This iriove- 
ment originated in Bengal towards the end 
of the 19th century. The only two Bengali 
almanacs published at lliat time, the Gupta 
Press from Calcutta and Kalachand‘s Panjika 
from Serampur were both based on the 
Astronomical principles of the traditional 
Hindu .‘Astronomical texts like the Surya 
Siddhanta, etc. But these texts, composed in 
the medieval period, were never revised in 
later age in the light of new discoveries in 
Astronomy and hence failed to give correct 
results. Some scholars educated In Western 
Astronomy obserx ed that the planetary posi* 
tions, as forecast by these two almanacs did 
not correspond to their real positions as seen 
through a telescope. Sri M. M. Banerjee, 
Zemindar of Telenipara, publislicd an essay 
to draw public attention to such discrepancies 
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. in the conservative school of almanacs empha¬ 
sising the need of reformation of calendrical 
calculations in light of modern Astronomy. 
Since then an opinion had been forming for 
preparation of Bengali Almanacs based on the 
Astronomical tables of the British Nautical 
Almanac ^--this is known as the calendar 
reformation movement. Sri N. C. Chatterjee, 
a retired engineer, published for the first time 
in Bengal a reformed calendar, the ^Bisuddha 
Siddhanta’ in B. S. 1297 based on the Nautical 
Almanac. 

The initial cxciiemenl of this movement 
did not last long and later on it was reduced to 
a routine-work only. Ratiha Govinda look 
interest in the matter and after a thorough 
Study of the relevant texts formed opinion in 
favour of the reforniixlion mt»veinent. ilc 
published an essay on the calendars of Bengal 
in Pravashi, (Kartick 1334 B. S.,—which was 
reprinted in the Bisuddha Sibbhania Punjika 
B. S. 1336 which gave a new momeniuni to 
this calendar reformation movement. An 
Astronouiical journal was then published by 
thejyolish Parisad, an association formed by 
Sri Indranath Nandi at 37, College Street 
(Later cm rernuved to 6/2, Ram Uanerjee 
Street). Radha Govinda became a member 
of this Parisad and regularly publislied essays 
in its journal (and in several other magazines 
also) showing the discrepancies in ‘tithis' and 
position of hiininarics as shown in the ccmsei- 
vativc school of almanacs like P. M. Bagchi, 
Gupta Press, etc. Within a very short time 
this movement w.ts revived with new impetus 
and there developed a great controvcrsyaniongs 
almanac-makers. 

It is interesting to note here that the 
dispute between the conservative and neo- 
ichool of almanacs is still continuing and even 
to-day the former school greatly overrules the 
loiter one. It is kn established fact that the 
position of the luminaries and ‘tithis’, as fore¬ 


cast in the traditional almanacs do not con¬ 
form to the correct positions. Despite this 
the conservative school predominates over 
the neo-school. The chief reason for this is 
perhaps the Smarta Pundits’ view that for 
religious and ritual ceremonies, the mean 
motion of luminaries as set forth in the 
Siddhantas, particularly the doctrine on tithis 
—mean tithi increases by 5 dandas and 
decreases by 6 dandas—must always be 
observed. Only in such phenomena which 
are conspicuously visible like full & new moon, 
eclipses, etc., the real motions arc to be con¬ 
sidered. The opinion of Mm. Pachanan 
Tarkaratna, a scholar of veiy high esteem 
may be quoted here. He wrote in a letter to 
Radha Govinda—“Any calendrical scheme 
based on the Brilisli or European Nautical 
Almanac is coinpieicly opposed to religious 
ceremonies. The reformers do not respect 
this long-standing tradition.” 

'I'he Jyotisli Parisad observed the 

Chandrasekhar memorial day on 22nd 
December, 1936 at the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College. Sri Chandrasekhar was a member 
of the Royal family of Kendrapara, a native 
state of Orissa, who had reformed the tradi¬ 
tional conservative calendar of Orissa. Radha 
Govinda in an essay read in this meeting 
(wliich was later pui)lishcd in the Education 
(iazetie) made the following remarks regarding 
Bengali calendar ; Bengali Almanacs tnention 
tithis and nakshatras in units of dandas, palas. 
vipalos, etc. But as time is now measured by 
Western clocks and not by the primitive 
ghatika yantra, dandas etc. are always reduced 
to minutes and seconds in the almanacs and 
even the orthodox class of devouts have 
accepted this Western scheme of time measure 
in social and religious ceremonies. Similarly 
also, there should not be any objection to 
our use of Western astronomical instruments 
like meridian circles, transit instruments, etc., 
for determining correct planetary positions. 
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The calendar reformation movement had 
since then been progressing; with a new 
mpmentum and it was Radha Govinda who 
spurred this gallop. Even today alst> when 
a National Calendar has alredy been vui>grs- 
ted by the Calendar Reform committee and 
adopted by the Govt, of India, rjilendar 
makers have not reached any nnainmiiy. 
Radha Govinda was actively associated with 
this movement in this later phasf, but a rnni- 
pletc history of his cfmtribution to tins part 
of the movement could not be compiled 
l>ccausc tin* relevant part of manuscript of his 
autobiography is missing. Afii:r partition 
of Bengal when he had .dtcaily retired from 
the jessore Collectoratc. R.ulha Govimia 
moved to a small village m tlic 24-Parganas 
ot West Brng.il and founded an .Astronoiniral 
Club at Panihaii vath a view i«> pop'ilarise 
Astronomy and rlie cause of »aletular refor¬ 
mation movrincnt. He also wrote snim- 
popular books on .•vslrononiy hut only •»ne of 
them, a general treatise on comets (in Bengali) 
coiihi appear in printed form -the rest arc 
till now m manuscript only. Although at 
his new settlement .it 24-Parg4n.is, he had 
to forego a major part of the airiuencc and 
domestic .irfstocracy commaiided ai Jessore, 


he adjusted himself to the new environments. 
He, however made frequent visits to his 
original home at jessore and 'in course of such 
visits, some very ualuable books and 
astronomical instruments of his observatory 
were lost in tr.ansit. 

Radh.i (iovind.i has now j>ermancntly 
setiled up in Barasat ttjw'n. He is now 
slightly over 90 years of age, with very faint 
eye-«ight and hearing power. He had written 
over a dozen of essays on raleiidar reformation 
alone in diffcreni magazines and all his 
publisheil works, both in English and Bengali, 
.ire now scattered in difl'erent journals and 
magazines all of which are not readily 
available. The present writer had some 
earlier i-orrespondemT with an ex*Ministcr 
of Ivlucation of the Central Go\m. regarding 
•an well-edited publication t>f all the works 
of R.ulha (jovinda hut no progress could be 
madt; in the matter. 

Kadha Goviiida’s earecr serve as a beacon 
liglit in the palli of progress of all others who 
have sincere and pious ambition and thint 
lor knowledge. It will always he held high 
as an example tliat no anionnt of preoccu¬ 
pation can st.iiid in the way of acquiring 
knowledge. 



MAO'S SMILE MAY BE nECEPTIVE r NEED FOR CAUTIOUS APPROACH 

TO SINO-INDIAN RELATIONS 

Di. C. S RA!H>\NS 


It all bfgan with tlic May Day crlrbcatif.ri-i 
Iasi year. Chairman Ma«i gave a bntatl sn^ilc 
and a wanii haiuNhake to oui C-liatg*- ti’ 
Affaires in Peking. It w.is followed by a few 
meetings of our diploni.iis in foicign < onutries 
witli tltcir Chinese eounterpait^. J’lir Indian 
External Alfaii' Ministei, Sardai .Swaian 
Singh, was «pii‘ k to announce in the parita* 
meni that India would readily rfspoiid to anv 
■worthwhile gi-siun- from (.Utina with a view 
to normalising relations bclwci n the two 
countries. For once, it was made abundantiv 
clear that the compromise proposals made by 
the iion-aligiied Colombo powers in January 
1963. wtiuhl not be a prceoiulition to talks 
any more. Owing to these developments. 
China-watchor.s in Indi.i and abroad h.ivc 
started wondering if there is any possiblity of 
a thaw in Sino-Indian relations. 

There is no denying the laci ih.u Chin.! is 
gradually settling /lown .ifter the Chillinal 
Revolution, llcrattitiide towards outside world 
has lieen changing lately .ind slie has been 
trying to rc-ciiler the main stream ofiiiterna- 
tionaj life. Ihii it would be naive to think that 
there lias been a sea-ebange in her attitude 
towards India and the former is prepared to 
undo all the wrongs she did in 1962 and before. 

It is true that China considers .Soviet Russia 
to be a more formidable enemy than India 
and does not relish the growing friendship 
between them. It is also true that lately she 
lias become very apprehensive of Japan’s 
growing economic and military ptiwers. It 
may be eqnally true that she wants to develop 
her Iradc with the neighbouring countries. 
But all these do not .seem to be plausible 


reasons for her desire to have friendly lies 
with Irifli.i. 

It is a misfortune that from the very 
br<ginning India's ('hina policy hjis been guided 
by laetors which were never vrrv realistic. 
Even Mr. Ni-hru, the chief architect of our 
foreign policy, despite his <lecp uiiderst.inding 
<>f ifitcfiKiticma! .aM.iiis, misjudged Maoist 
China’s real intentions a fa<t whirh he con¬ 
fessed wifli ilis.irming frankness when lie be¬ 
came a victim of Peking’s perfidy. The fact 
that ihrrc was no war between China and 
India during last 2,(XX) vears. led Mr. N’eliru 
to l;elieve that tlu'se two eonnlries could 
never be at loggerheads, howsoever big 
might be their differences. China, on the 
other tianil. was following a hostile policy from 
the very beginning and never took India to be 
a ci’Miiine friend. Soon after the 

C-’oinmumsts usurped power in China, 
Cliairrnan Mao pcrsonallv sent a cable to the 
Indian Coiiifimnists, giving them his full 
support .igainst the Nehru government, and 
expressing the view that the day wa.s not far 
off when India, like China, would be liberated 
by the Communist party from Anglo-American 
imperialism and its lackeys. 

Such unfriendly gestures of the 
Communist neighbour was conveniently 
dismissed, and the country was told that lorn 
by long drawn and destructive wars, Commu¬ 
nist China, despite her ideology, wanted 
peace and friendly rclaticms with all, espe¬ 
cially with India. It is surprising that the 
policy-makers in India did not wake up even 
when Communist China grabbed Tibet do- 
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pitc her promise to India to the contrary. 
India’s belief that China would settle down 
to peaceful internal development once her 
irredentist ambitions were satisfied, proved 
to be dangerously inisiaken by subsequent 
events. 

When, in 1954, Mr. Nehru took up fhi' 
question of the maps published in China 
showing incorrect boundary alignment, he 
was told by the <lhinc.se Premier, Mi. Ciuju 
Eu'lai, that the People’s Government of China 
had no time to revise old pre-liberafion map-.. 
The force of the .irgemeiu w.is .icreptcd by 
Mr. Nehru in view of liis js.suinptioii t!ia> 
China was .sineero towards India in l»er 
friendshi[». 

When these inMa‘Ofl maps vverc-tgain qtie<- 
lioiied in 195H, Mr. Chou Isti-Iai hluutly lold 
Mr. Nehru in .January 1959, tliat the honh-r 
tjuesiion wa.s raised in 1954 only Incau'-e ron- 
ditiims were not r'|)C for its setth-mi'ni .ti that 
time. It is significant to now 'h.n the 
conditions became ripe only win-n Ohit'.i h.ul 
coinplried her strategie road in llie Indint> 
territory in Aksai Cliin .irea and Imili .tiong 
military bases near NEKA. 

Writing on the wall 

How China duped India since then, is .» 
commonplace. Cnforiunaiely we never tried 
to read the writing on the wall. If the Chinese 
arc sincere in ihcir gesture? of friensdliip, how 
is it that they are still propping up the 
Naialiics and the Naga-s against ihi-s country ? 
Besides, President Yahya Khan’s recent visit 
to Peking should be an eye-opener to them 
who are fondly hoping for a thaw in China’s 


attitude towards India. During the visit the 
Chinese leaders promise<i the PaJristani 
Pre.sident an aid of Rs. 1,000 million which 
will perhaps be the large.st quantum of aid 
received by Rawalpindi from Peking to-date. 
Once .igain, they harped on their only 
common link—hatred towards India. 

Reports from Hongkong suggest that 
Chiiw is again propping up Nepal against 
India. The New China News Agency is 
■-dving currrncy to false propaganda that 
■‘fii(.lia had Increased (he ininibcr of its troops 
along its border with -Nepal last December 
and Indian Military' aircrafts at Fagdogra 
military base on die Nepal-Indian border 
made daily flights over Nep.il’s border area.s”. 
Kvrryone in India knows that nutliing can be 
farther from truth. 

'I'rafic anti friendly relations are qinte 
din'crcnl isstics which li.us .got to bt relised by 
Our {loliry makers Japan and West Germany 
liave been trading with China without buying 
iier friendship. Intlia too can follow suit and 
sinrt trade witli China either through 
Moiigkong or directly. Hut we should never 
becompUcenl .iluiul our relations tvifli the 
formidabh* llimalyan neighbour. Although 
India and China cannot afford to he bitter 
enemies permanently, the geo-political reasons 
are such tliat they cannot he close friends 
either in the near future. China’s real fear 
is liiai if India suceeds in building a dynamic 
and expanding economy under democracy, 
her poliitical ambition in Asia Afriea will be 
dealt a shattering blow. Our policy-makers 
have got to realize this if India has to deal 
efieetively with the challenge posed by her 
giant neighbour in the north. 



MYSTICISM & MAGIC IN ANCIENT INDIA 

■ vDKIS BANEUJI 


Evtd<inc'<* of .my kind t.m kr ^firUjicci lo 
any extent, '{’his i' what {)i. Mulkraj Anaiid 
has in imtrpri'laiion oi tlata Itom 

Pre llarap])aii siic-b in Uali:ciii;:tai;. (Marp. 
Vol. XVI, No. 1.) Arca>rdin^' to liim. the 
terracotta s«'niptnrcs from Knlii .'ii'l /.Jioli 
Valley seem to liav»- {)cen niai’ical in signili- 
cance. Kitual olyccts like atnnlcfs I'f ('filer 
ancient l•ivili^;itions ;uu{ for instance then- are 
many images of humped Hulls. Ohv/ouslv 
these were ritual figures cxuluding .i forceful 
expression of the sufierhumaii power tif the 
Bulls’ personality. The fitsi emphasis on 
the vitality of the whole ligurts is 
important, her.-iuse, it v. .is to i har.-ieterize 
all latei an. 'i lie caily people believi il 
that the magic of the image could rnalile 
them to coiujuer all the vitalities of nafifc. 
'fhe more powerlul tlic image the tnort: 
strengiii they eoultl transmit. 1 hei-eforr they 
departed from naturalistic modelling, eopyin;,, 
and resorted lo the exaggeration of cctlaiii 
features in the figurines. Tlie humps of the 
Kiilli Bulls area significum form, hccause ol 
the terrific impact liicy make on tht- 
onU>oker. 

The terr.tt ou.i figurines Ironi Kiilli display 
a coarse power. (Jonceived on flat surface 
with the supcriinposeil pellets, radiating 
powerful, somewhat uncanny influence worthy 
of the female divinilics of the fertility and 
other cults of the ancietit civilizations (which 
Tylor and Frazer have acquainted us with) 

In the Zhob valley, according to the same 
authority an iroprovcmcni in the handling of 
clay is noticed.The expressionism is sustained. 
The vitality of these from the Bulls e.f Periano- 
Ghundai is suggestive of emphasis on magic. 


Naiur.ilism is elsewhere. Naive but vigorous 
fundatnentahsiii of the kidli and Zhob cultures 
fiave jh^reforc confrihuied that important 
.btruin ol iriipressioii a.s ihe dominant part of 
the sculptures, inordcr tr» make it the medium 
of m.'igic. The ietlinif(t!e is elaborated, to 
lieighieii the passion and the plastii' values 
.irise from ifie impulse with the (»bjee(. 

'['he terractMt.a «»V Harappa aod 
Mohenjodarsi are distinguished by a finer 
fjTiish ai;d ' inbedv gicatet >-are hjr details 
tlu.mjh (hey still achieve the dramatisation 
of the structure., through the imposition of the 
mouths, lips, the eves and the jewellery. 

i'titre is a wrunith of treatment which 
rontrihiitc.s to freedom ol expression. I'hc 
eimrmkKiv nuinhcr>-- of aiiinial ferrat (»tta 
ilgunne .u well .is flyuainU. vegetation .show.s 
great familiarity witli life force. hroiTi die 
"V’ogic posture of the tfirec facetl figure, it is 
possihie to presimif liial the magical cults of 
tile people had evolved some kind of pantheon 
tlioiigli it IS difficult 'o postulate whether any 
mystic method of approach to the deity hail 
been evolvetl. 

Now tficsc statements contain great deal 
of easily challengable material, nut ))ornc out 
by acceptable evidence that the significant 
fornis in the /hob and Kulli Bulls convey 
magical values is not correct. As pointed 
out by Clive Bell, they might be due to the 
primitivencss of art, lacking the swagger and 
superciliousness of mature plastic style, 'llie 
significant forms are the hall mark of 
primitive art. In the .(iccond place, the con« 
tents of the Seals and Sealings of the Harappa 
Culture arc what is best known as 'deschp' 
live sculpture’ which by no stretch of the 
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imagination can be regardcil as cull objects. 
Sir John Marshall had specihcally warned 
us not to take them as exact copies of the 
pantheon of cult objects and in India a cult 
object and forms in a descriptive sculpture 
have often differed. \Vliethcr the 
faced divinitv. with tigers and other animals, 
seated on a deer throne, was actually, 
worsilipped as such by llu; llarappa people 
has not been established. In the liiinl place 
Patanjali’s Yoga darsana merely mentions 
eight stages tti rc.ich samadbi but does not 
specify asanas, ’llicrelore whether a priiiii* 
live and crude roiin of ^'og.i existed or was 
practised is .mother moot piiinl. Again, my¬ 
sticism is siiriietliing which has <iften been 
tlistorted. Mysticism is not magic, nor is 
it Hathaviura, It implies m the highest 
^ensc of the word an intuitive and ecstatic 
union with the deity obiaincrl by means of 
contemplation and otliei inetita) exercises, 
hlehmiinn tiuiught that it is very rarel) found 
amongst primitive people, who liad no idea 
about the Absolute, ft is indeed nirrecl to 
iiue^'tifm, in view <»f our extreme. ign<ir.ince 
of the ndigious condition of the ffarappa 
culture, wljcthcr they had developed any 
concept of the Absolute or the .Soul. Bccau.se, 
(^aird had correctly pointed out that '‘Kcligioii 
in its most < <mccmrated form is an attitude 
of mind in which all oilier realities are 
swallowed in the relation of soul to God. 
(KR£, vol. pp. 85, 113 and 114 of article on 
mysticism). 

The existing evidence from Mohrnjodaro 
and Harappa permits us to conclude that the 
plastic art though betraying generations of 
experience at the .stage who.se materials liuvc 
reached us, i.s nonetheless comprehensive. 
The stage Is evidently a declining slope, neither 
the classical nor the primitive or archaic stage 
ave been found except in Balucliistan. 
Whether there was Saktism practised by the 


city builders and traders of Harappa’s 
maritime empire can not be affirmed or denied 
in the present slate of our knowledge. That 
there wa.s practised some sort of magic of 
rituals .simil.'ir it, is evident from several 
seals. Whether there was Tantras as sugges* 
ted by late Dr. Framiath of the Benares 
Hindu Universitv it is «lifh< ulf to state, but 
esoteric practices might have been the base 
of Fiarappa religion. These sometimes 
survived in more evolveil and polished form 
i.s also evident. 'J'iikc for example the 
Phallus, the urdba-medha, the sanctity of Bulls 
etc. 

With the (iav.n of the historical period, 
vve lind often on clay and stone and gold 
tibjccli; a female, figure with a promincnl vulva» 
'i'hcse have lieen found at many historical 
sites from 'I’axilla to Lauriya Nandangarh. 
I'ixactly what was its i.ult or spiritual value, 
wc do not know. but. they arc suggestive of 
female fertility cult, piissibly even Saktism, 
But whether it was an esoteric divinity can 
not also be gainsaid, i’liat in the Buddhas’ 
time Magic was practised is inoie than evident 
from Pali cannon, 'i'hc most prominent case 
is that of Pindola Bharadvaja, whose perform¬ 
ance of magical power was objected tO by 
Oauraina and the fraternity was forbidden 
to resort to Magic, ^'ei when he was 
challenged by tlie Jatn.is and others he resor¬ 
ted to it himself, saying that the taboo was 
meant for his followers and did not apply to 
liim.self. 'I'he best example is the Yunaka- 
patiharya or the double miracle of Sravasti« 
Having accepted the challenge of the 
heretics, lie promised to show his magical 
powers near a mango tree before one of the 
city gaic-s of bravasii. Tlu* licretics to prove 
him false, cut down every mango tree within 
a couple of square miles of the city. Buddha 
obtained u mangoo .s<;ed from Oanda 
or inmate of the Palace of Srava.sti, and 
planted it near one of the city gates, it 
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Hprouted immediatrly, wilfi !»iaticl'.<*s and 
fruits. Hence it is called the Miracle near 
the Gandamba tree. Tliis event took place 
in the 6th year after enlighlentneni. 
Dbammapadaltbakatha. P. 'V. Series, Vol. 
HI, pp. I99fr; 199-230\ 

At first he created .i jewelled p.ith in the 
air by the side of (>;tndanil).i, and look his 
stand on the path, 'rhere he perfonted the 
twin miracle {Yaniaka-paiiliatya), so trailed, 
because, of performance of two conlradictory 
phcnt)mcna Ijy prodticing Names from tlie 
upper body and streams of water from lower 
portion. . Finally, alternatively from liglit 
and left sides of his body, from pores of his 
body, rays of six colours darted forth tipwarch 
■and downwards. Secondly, hr caused .t large 
lotus with a golden stem sprout forth from tite 
earth, held on cither sith' by Nagas f'u which 
he seated himself. This is not tlir otilv iiis- 
tance» hut, while hr w.u. visiting Kapilavastu 
first rime after sambodbi he performed Magic to 
convince his relatives of the powers of a 
Buddha. Hi.storic:ally interpreted it means that. 
Magic was known in his day. 'Diat Pindola 
Bhardvajii and Gaut.tuia weie n«)t the oiil> 
persons is evident from the fact on hearing 
of his promise to perform Magic several of 
his pupils, most prominent saints of tarly 
Buddhism, like Gharani, Ghulla Anathapinda, 
Ghira, Cliunda, Moggalaua and l.'ppalavanna 
(Sanskrit. IJtpalavarna) volunteered to take 
his place. It shetwed that they at least did 
not consider them less proficient than 
Gautama, if not equal. 

In the beginning of the Christian era, two 
revolutionary incidents overtook Buddhism 
and its plastic activity. The first was advent 
of Mahayana with its new theories of 
Bodhisatlva ideal and speculation about 
Nibbana and Sunyaia. mi.xed up with Karuna. 
The second and decidedly more significant 
■was the introduction of the image of Buddha, 
replacing tlie traditional symbolism of 


Buddhist art as far as incidents of Gautama'» 
life were concerned. It changed the history 
of Buddhist iconography anrl also the course 
of international Buddhist art. That there was 
it violent or non-violrnl controversy between 
tin- traditionalists and the new school, 
between the orthodox and the prt-grrssives, 
is more than evident from the mention of the 
imagc-s as ‘Bodhisattvas’ wliile they are shown 
wearing tri-chivaras, the regulation monastic 
uniform designed by Buddha, from fields 
of .Magadiia. But wliai t>l)jeclivity forces 
us to accept is that this great departure, by 
linmanising the coaisc bcavim-ss of Yaksh.x 
forms signilic.tntly brutal in tlieir form, paved 
ibc way not merely for tin* f.»mrik art of a 
tai later date, but the human from now play¬ 
ing a signilicant rtile in Indian .iri. 

The Matliura art was adiniltedly .syncretic. 
Nevertheless, that Niulism or Magir seems to 
liave j>]aye(! .1 signilicant role is clear. While 
Millicient data must still be garnered for 
establishing the exisirncr of Magic, Nudism 
is undeniable. While the nude lemalcs in 
hjialian sienes is pardonaiile, the pro- 
ruinenl vulva of the V'aksbi on Bbulcsvara 
pillans is definitely suggestive. The present 
writer ba.s already drawn attention to the 
tradition of nuked Vakslii at Mathura from 
Majjhima Nikaya (PTS), Vol. 11, p. 83) in 
his Origins of the Buddhist Church Art. 
(fJalculta. 1967 ; p. 44). liven then it is 
iliflicult to c.xplain the evident nakednciw of 
the bo<ly of the various vriksba-bhanjikas like 
Asoka pushpa collectors etc., unlike the 
Prasadhika attendant (V. S, Agrawalla- 
Masterjjeiccs of Mathura Sculpture, Plates 
VI-I.\,. The survival of magir however is 
more proved by the biography of Nagarjuna 
who learul Mahayana from Maitreyanath 
often confused tviih Maitrcya. Having visited 
the so-called Nagarjuna hills, otherwise known 
as Barabar hill In Gaya district I have a sus¬ 
picion that he was an alchemist, because, the 
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walls of the ancient city of Corathagirl was 
made of rocks of iron ore. As late as 7th 
century Banabhatta in his work credited 
Nagatjuna with magical powers of creating 
jewels, gold etc. With the advent of 7th cent 
we arrive in the period of Buddhist rsotcrism. 
It was magic, which according to Suzuki and 
Kimura were taught by Buddha to some of his 
trusted followers. Whatever be the truth, 
we find that supernatural powers or rather 
devciornent of these jiowns to attain Sunyata 
being openly preached. 

What w.is tiu art of this new esolenc 
Biidilhisin, wiuc.li we kiii>w .is V’jjravana 
It is a l.anguagr between spiiii and men, 
bridging tlie two worlds of visible utul ilic 
invisible, made with the heljj of rolottrs, stone 
clay and cloth. Tliis art was indeed grounded 
in the physical world, but in attaining 
maturity reached the world of spirits, dtivo- 
lion and mysticism, it is crirrect to think 
that in ancient tilne^, the ai I udccl as a veliiclc 
fur any sort of theological spcculalioii. evtay 
sort of usage, ideas, beliefs, religions, dogmas 
and even nanatives. 

After pa.ssing the Old and .New .Stone ages, 
the agrarian civiIis;^tions subordinated tixaciness 
of obscrvaiii>n to a prc-couceived geometric 
consistency, ultimately to be governed by a 
ruler and compass. C’lassic.al architecture of 
every nation within the repertory of forms 
shared the same fate, generated by lines, 
curves, circles .and rectangles. Their simple 
objective was to create cull objects with the 
aid of contrasts of light and shade, wliicli is 
equally true of sculpture, as well as paintings. 
The fundamental doctrine of Vajrayana was 
to lead men to niahasukba (laght) from the 
darkness of this impermanent (anilya) world 
with the help of forms. Therefore discover) 
of grammar of these forms is our prinwry 
duty. 

Art is the language or intellectuals, dchned 
by forms which are its idioms. It is indeed 


the reOection of the intellectual world, though 
it also helped the backward and semi-literate 
people, by giving them a visible object 
of worship and veneration, ll never could 
and never will, lend itself c.isily to an emo¬ 
tional life, save perhaps indirectly through 
deformations, disintegration and devolution. 
It i.s a clear structure imposed upon the 
tin inoil of sensations, upon their ever chang¬ 
ing mirages. T») be more precise forms 
project on to sensarion, upon ihijughts. In 
the uiicitmi world tlir Sumerian and the 
Assyri.in were well aware of this. The ancient 
(rrecks dcruic both the terms ‘Forms* and 
‘Ideas* by the word EIDOS. They link with 
form in common disposilion in terms of repre- 
senUitious. Forms are the logic which order 
visual rrpre.sentations, both ' aiming at 
liberating knowledge from uncertainties and 
changes inherent in human experience and to 
isolate the constants that serve iis concrete 
base for concepts. 

’Phrough the ceiuurics the Indians had 
developed a noble and dignilied craftsmanship. 
l.ong before the birth of (Ihnst they produced 
lironze iin.iges cast in cir perdue process, stone 
sculptures, terracotta figurines and paintings 
able to clarify the symbolism, the mysticism 
of (he Brainhinica) faith. Indian art never 
pcrmitteil complete frcetloni to their artLsts 
except within crrUiin limits. Instead with the 
help «if forms they translated their own 
experience and visions as represented by the 
images, figures, the intricate paths through 
which the sadhaki must progrcs.s in order to 
transcend the temporal plane to attain moksba, 
oirvana or mabasukha. They arc like 
hieroglyphic writings in which the elect may 
read the intimations of redemption. 

At the .same time one must not loose sight 
of the fact that these im^es arc laden with 
scriptural or and conceptual implications, 
the cumulative result of mystical experience 
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of India during; the millenia that prececdcd. 
The mitbaoa or dampatis were mu products 
of erotic insanity, runnint; rampant over 
society, as is the cast* t'l-tlay, hut symbolises 
two opposite principles Irom whose united 
labour life springs eternally. 

Since the Buddhist ail is a pan of the 
national aesthetic experience, it wiis indeed 
an abstract and religious art. The outstand¬ 
ing fact remains that inspite of the organic 
art of the Indus valley when we meet with 
the stone carvers at 'he earliest stage we Hod 
the absence of anthropomorphic rcpresenlaions 
of the Tathagata. In scenes i rpresenliitg life 
stories he is indicated by symbols. It is also 
a fact that simultaneously a folk art was also 
l>emg practised as prove<! by the images of 
Yakshas. ihis stale of aflairs continued till 
the conuneiiceinent of the Christian cr<». when 
images of Buddha wore introduced in the 
church art. But inspilc; of wearing formal 
monks robes they weic mentioned in the 
votive records a.s Boilhisattvas. 

Therefore in assessing ihc origins and 
development of Vajrayana art, we must isolate 
the individual forms and their consorts. The 
situation, itowever is complicated byoccurrence 
of typical cull images, earlier than tlic texts- • 
the difference being of few centuries. The 
fact that the tradition was carricti on orally 
from the preceptor to pupil docs not solve 
the problem. This puzzle first made its 
appearance in 1914, by the Hud of Lokanatlia, 
Nilakantha and B«>dhisaltva images in the 
excavations of Sarnath. I). R. Salmi in his 
Catalogue lalielled them as Mahayaua not 
being aware of the Yogachara. But collections 
of about 450 Dhtranis show ihat many 


Mahayana Mtras and staves were reduced to 
niiaranis. As Frof. Winternitz has pointed 
out that the Manju Sri Malakalpa, which 
claims to be a Maba Vaipulya Sutra, i.s leaning 
licavily on ranirayas. The conceptual 'traiK- 
fiirmation is not bridged. But in between 
conies Yogarliara prenrhed by Nagaijutia, 
.^sanga and Vasubandhn .\nd we possess very 
little knowledge of tin' contents of their 
sutms. Some of these luive been edited, but 
without .maKsis. They are all lirtek to even 
intellectuals, far more so to the public in 
general. While llie typical Vajrayanu texts 
do not go lieyund 8tli century at the latest. 
Just like Sarnatli. cull images :ir«* fouml in 
the caves of Fitalkliora. Kllor.t ami Aurangabad 
in Maliaraslitra beliinging U» 7tb-Xth centuries 
A. !>., that is rUialiikya-Rasbtrakuia times. 
'I'liere too except tin* presumtive liypoiheses 
that Hinayan.i was supplanted by Sarvas- 
livadins and ilies' by Maliasaaghikas, again 
like S.irnalb (Ikmerji -Sciiisin and Sarnath, 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 7ib 
Session, Madras, pp. 90-103), they were over- 
inkeii by Maliayan.i and ulliinaiely by 
^■oga( hara. The point to remember is, that 
esoteric Buddbisin with fully developed 
pantheon, reached the rugged valleys of 
Maharashtra by ibr 7ili m 8th century ;A. D. 
Undeniable, as uiuloubted is the fact that 
they presuppose its origin and development 
surnewhf rc else in this sub-continent in some 
undclined previous ages. Most probably 
there were tw<> centres; one in the extreme 
.North West in Gandhara and Suvastu (ric. 
swat) and other in the extreme cast at 
Kainakliya etc. but some 'time allowance’ 
must be made for them to migrate to hostile 
territories. 



Current Affairs 


All Symptoms and No Rasults 

President Nixon says the world will soon 
become one and people will in the near 
future, move freely from one country lo 
another, without any restrictions of any kind. 
America will become friendly with tlie rest 
of the world, ineJudin^^j CUiina and (we say} 
the kingdom of heaven on earth will become 
firmly established. The J^reat p{>liiicians of 
past ages, some of whom were definitely 
greater men than President Nixon, harboured 
and gave expression to similar thoughts'; but 
the world did not respond for tJie reason that 
neither America nor any other country agreed 
to sacrifice any of their interests, advantages 
or policies of sclf-aggrandizcincnt. I'he 
Chinese emperors wanted to unite the world 
by conquering all countries and bringing them 
under a single imperial ovcrlordship. Chengiz 
Khan, Tamer Lane. Charlemagne, Napoleon, 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Hiller followed similar 
plans of world conquest ; perhaps more 
for self glorilteaiion than for uniting the 
world. When communism arrivctl on tlte 
scene, the leaders of tlm workers of the world, 
expected to unite the world through a general 
acceptance of their ideology by the peoples 
of all countries. In Russia, the idea of con¬ 
quest prevailed where it concerned the vassal 
soviets of the erstwhile Czarist imperial 
territories. Other states which accepted 
communism of the Russian variety combined 
in a manner of speaking within the so called 
iron curtain, but the people of these states 
did not have the freedom to move about from 
state to state without let or hindrance. So 


that neither imperialism not communism 
succeeded in uniting the world in the sense 
that we understand human unity. President 
Nixon’s “democratic” approach to world unity 
will be resisted by those who arc not demo¬ 
cratic in their outlook. If he is hoping to 
achieve this xiuity through what is caller! the 
spirit of peaceful cu-existence, that can work 
only during the intcritn period between two 
wars. 

Wc hud Mr. Heath of Britain and 
M. Pompidou of France having talks of 
collaboration ; but that concerns only the 
European Common Market .tnd is purely a 
i;ommercial matter. Such arrangements as 
may be made will estrange these countries 
from the world at large. And if a few' govern¬ 
ments fall in Europe the situation may change 
radically- President Anwar Sailal of Egypt 
is also trying for things but not succeeding in 
achieving whatever he is aiming at. In order 
to create an atmosphere, he is displaying a 
modification of Egypt’s utterly pro-Russian 
policy. How fai (hit is genuine and not. 
merely a nioxi* which li.as Russia’s approval, 
will become clearer .ificr somctinie. Russia's 
anti-zionisl aiiltude, which has led to persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews in Russia, makes it unlikely 
for Israel lo be frieridly with an Egypt which 
is for all practical purposes a vassal state of 
Russia. This move has therefore all the 
appearance of a tempting bait for the Israelis. 

The most outrageous and politically 
dangerou.s incident that has occurred in recent 
times in any country is the Bangladesh affair 
of East Bengal. This fascistic genocide per* 
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jwtraled by the military dictators of a member 
state of tlie United Nations Organisation, has 
potrntiaUlies which can easily lead to a world 
war. Yahya Khan, the President of the 
martial law administration of Pakistan, appears 
to have made promises of terminating his 
autocratic rule and of setting up a democratic 
government. He ordered elections for this 
purpose and discovered, to his dismay, that 
his opposers had won an absolute majority in 
the elections. Me therefore reiinposed maftia> 
law. arrested many political leaders of East 
Bengal, whore 98“o of llic voters had voted 
against ''aliya Khan’s men, at)d let loose a 
reign of terror in which hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and chiidren were shot down 
by Yahya’s »f)ldicrs. Rape, arson and loot 
became the order of the day and abductions 
of girls and young women were numberless. 
The powers, viz Britain, America, Russia, 
China and other stales, got full information of 
these atrocities ; bin policy induced them to 
remain inactive. Oppositions in Britain and 
America, let the cat out of the bag in those 
countries. China and Russia did not have 
any opposition parlies and, therefore, kticw 
nothing oiHcially about the facts of the ‘Tovolt 
of East Pakistan.'* Bui (jeiug well informetl 
nations, by re.ison of possessing a very good 
system of cspicm.igc, which keeps the leaders 
of these dictatorial states properly posted 
about intcrnaiioiuil matters ; C’hina and 
Russia cannot pretend to be ignorant about 
all that ha*: happened and arc happening in 
East Bengal. The policy of the powers, so 
far, has been to declare this hideous episode 
in Pakistan as an internal administrative 
matter which does tiol < onccrn the outside 
world. If murdering half-a-millii^ii men 
women and children, abducting fifty thousand 
girls and women, numerous cases of rape, 
arson and looting ; are Just internal affairs of 

Pakistan ; then the world should arrange to 
abolish Pakistan as a state ; for humanity 


should not tolerate the esistcncc of a poUticat 
entity which indulges in such awful crimes 
against humanity in the normal course of 
managing its internal affairs. The British 
press has been proclaiming the stoppage of 
all economic aid to Pakistan. So has the 
American press, by and lajge. But strangely 
ciunigh bolli these states are trying to sneak 
in some fresh loans or gift of money to the 
arch criminals of Is!ainaba<l. This utterly 
sadistic organisation is now existing on help 
received from (Jliiiia and from the policy 
ra.ikcrs of Wasliingion. 'J'iic wai crimes for 
which ni.iny top rauking (jtrnnaus and 
Japanesr- were e.vc.ciitcd after W. \V. II fa<le 
into insignilicaiii'c in conipansoii W'iili (he 
crimes of \'aliya Klian. Wiien will lit; and 
his assistants climb the scaffold to pay for 
their irihuinan atrocities .■* 

The idea of world unity appears to be an 
unrcalisable ideal. All nations which habitually 
act contrary to whai is preached by them, 
arc the nations that have tlic re.source» to 
lircak ih.ti unity even to the extent of starling 
world wans. So one lias to face the unpleasant 
fact that the powers arc self-seeking and 
insincere and they do not mean to bring 
about any international unity. 

Jai Prakash Narayan’s Visit to Cairo 

.Sir Jiii Prakasli Narayaii wont to Carlo to 
discuss Bangla Dcsh affairs with the president 
of LIAR and the Egyption Press. He could 
not see the president after waiting for two 
days and the Egyptian press did not shift from 
the position they have taken relating to the 
rebellion in East Bengal. They liave chosen 
to believe that Pakistan administration is bla¬ 
meless in this matter and that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman is responsible for all that has happen¬ 
ed, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, according to 
Pakistani assertions, is in custody at 
Rawalpindi. The Egyptians know this as they 
like to listen only to what the Pakistanis say; 
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If, then the Sheikh has been in custody since 
the 25th of March, how could he be responsible 
for anything that ha£ happened since then. 
He did not even foresee what Yahya Khan had 
planned other arise he would not have played 
into Yahya’s hand. 'Hie Pakistanis have 
bombed many places from the air, shelled 
places by ihcir artillery and bombarded other 
places from their naval craft. Wh-it did 
Mujibur do to justify such wanton use of force 
against a civil population ? Why have the 
Pakistan army chased live million men, 
women and cliilrlrcn into Indian territory ? 
The Aral) countries arc; .at he.'irt “Pan- 
Islaiiiists’’ and they dislike ilie idcaof P/ikislan’s 
disimegraiiou. 'I’liey are ihcicfore ready t«) 
ignore f.icts luul sup()ort the s.idistic orgies 
that Yabya’s soldiers have indulge*! in. What 
Mr. Narayan had expected to gain by going 
to Cairo is not known to us. Hr thought the 
President of the UAR would <lo something to 
make Pakistan stop this genocide in Fast 
hengal. lie bijould have known Ijeltcv ; for 
people who kill 50(XH)() rnen, women and 
children in coM blood are hardly of the t\pc 
whicii is amenable to reason atid will respond 
to appeals tr» the heart. .Such types only 
understand Itiuic force and should be subject¬ 
ed to iniliiary attack, couquc-sl uttd siilijugation 
to make them lit to live in .a civilised Avorlci. 
As they arc now, tiicy deserve tio luunati 
Consideratic>n. 

Pakistan’s Cricket 

Pakistan has always been quite good at 
playing Cricket. But jjow after twenty four 
years of indulgence in things that are not 
cricket, Pakistan will miss the spirit of the 
game. In Britain this year iltc Pakistan 
Cricket team has been booed by 
large crowds which disapprot e of Pakistan's 
actions in East Bengal. We donot 
think that the members of the cricket team 


had any personal connection with the “affaire 
Yahya” in East Bengal ; but national infamy 
is just as contagious ;is national glory, and 
that being so, the poor fellows would be 
affected by the mass criminality of their 
national army, navy and air force. In other 
w'ords the Pakistani Cricket team would be 
sulTering from some sor' of an inferiority 
complex and (h.at would interfere with their 
free self expression through proper bowling, 
batting and fielding in cricket. Of course 
if that happened aiid (he Pakistanis 

did not tlo so well in their matches, 
Yuhyu Khan would say, India had put a spell 
oil the cricket team of Pakistan by use of 
blatk magic. A stupid criminal who could 
say that the six million refugees from East 
Bengal who had entered India recently and 
among whom were 150000 babies, 200000 girls, 
2<K)000 boys, 500000 women of all ages, 
300000 old men, were all Indian infiltrators 
going back to India ; can fudge up any lie 
to satisfy his pathological outlook against 
India. Tliis affaire Yahya is going to aftcct 
all liurii.ui relations of Pakistan in alt spheres 
of Pakistani life (juite soon and the only way to 
«;ave whatever senililance of good reputation 
Pakisiau ha.s as a nation, is by removing 
from povvci the criminals who now dominate 
the so-callcd Islamic Republic. 

Arabs and Jews 

TIktc are vague talks about reopening the 
Sue/ Canal through friendly collaboration of 
.\rHbs and Jews ; but no one knows precisely 
wliat actually is being aimed at. President 
Sadat is appearing to be assuming full powers 
and Is trying to get rid of Russians as far as 
possible. That is, tlie Russians are now anti- 
Jen ish and their presence in Egypt makes it 
diflicuU for President Sadat to establish 
friendly relations with Israel. At the same 
time, people are saying that (lie Russians are 
supplying the MIG 23, (Fox Bat) fighters to 
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Egypt ; whirh would be unlikely if Egypt did 
not have whole hearted fiicndly relations with 
the Kremlin. It is therefore thought that the 
real position is itol what might appear on the 
surface. If ilic Suez Caoul is opened, it 
would be advantageous for the Russians, 
because they ha\ e plan', of <lev\ loping their 
mercantile ami n.ival rounection.s with the 
countries wltieh h.ive ports in the Indian 
Ocean. 'I'lic At.ib--Jew coiiliiii also has 
Stabilized in .i manner of speaking, us no further 
open war IS expee I i‘tl in the with terri¬ 

torial expansion .as ii> piirjjosc. If anything 
happens. Israel may agree to s-ivc up some 
conquerctl /.ones in rxeliange ^il' a clear 
recognition l>y the Arabs of Israel's right over 
the rest of the an-a ticcupieil by Isrf.iii troops. 
Israel armed with Aincticau and I'lcncli planes 
can meet any utlafk that the .Arabs can make. 
They have however much to gairj, politically 
if the .Arabs recognized T.srael as a stale with 
clearly shown geographical boundaries. 

China and U. S. A. 

(.'hiiia has perinitled a i.'tble tennis team 
from America to I'O to uutinland China for 
participation in compcriiivc games there. This 


is indeed a departure from the policy that 
Mao ’ise Tung had been following during 
recent years. We also hcaV that Mr, Chu En 
Lie has welcomed the team on arrival and 
has expressed hopes of seeing better political 
relatitms develop from tins very sporting begin¬ 
ning. China appears to have realised that she 
cannot afford to have the two giants, USA 
and USSR as her enemies, and she is therefore 
tiying to be friendly with the USA. The 
I iSA .ilso considers it wise to keep out of 
war .ind to achieve its own objective by 
encouraging Clhina, so that a Siiio-Russian 
w.ar may weaken both those countries ; leaving 
ill'- I'SA as the. strongest surviving power on 
Ka:<!:. Tiie Chinese am! the Americans can 
lUect on neutral ground as they have no 
ftuarclls relating lv» ideological inicrprelatioiis. 
Russia and China cannot come to any sellle- 
rnent .is they dilfcr on inlerprci.iiions of 
Maixi't doctrines. 'I'hus siinllarilics in faith 
and belief make dirtercncc.s insurmonnlaldc. 
VVfurc there arc }>a.sic and fundainental 
(liircrcnees in lieliefs, clashc.s donot <iteni' for 
flic re.ison iluu ihe iw-o parlies can not come 
close enough ideologically to light over 
imcrprelalions of d<>gma. 


INDEPENDENT M. P.—A VICTIM OF IDEOLOGICAL INDECISION 


PROF. C. R. RATHEE 


Lord Asquidi, the laic Prime Minister of 
(Jreat Britain once rrmarkcrl while addressing, 
an Indep«'?iuleiU nmml)cr «jf the Hovisc of 
Commons, ’‘ciilier you arc a Conservative or a 
Labour or .t Liberal; if yf»u art; neither you 
arc a virfiin of ideologiral indecision.” Most 
scientists and artists of politics liavc held 
alino.st an idcniic.il opinion ahout the place of 
Independent M.P.’s (un-a(taclicd, as they are 
known in (ircat Britain). Cm* tif the most 
succes.sful Independent inemhers of the First 
Lok Sablta, Dr. Lanka Sundaram said dial “if 
in France, the difiiculty is .d)t)iu a muUitude 
of parties and •“ ‘1*^ (’hamber of 

Deptitie.s, ilu: difliculiy in Indi i is aftoui a 
multitude of individuals who seek to i-nier ihe 
nation's leijislative botlics.” 

A comparative study of the composition of 
the legislative bodies all over the tvorld would 
show that nowhere there are stt many Intleptai- 
dent legislators as in India. ( It is another 
qtiestion that most Independents heie are not 
genuinely so ). The first Lok oabha had as 
many as .IS Independent M.P.’s while in the 
fourth general elections, 43 members were 
elected as Independent.' Their niuiiher is 
manifold in the case of various Slate Legisla¬ 
tive Assemblies. But more alarming than this 
is the munber of persons who contest tlic 
election to the Lok Sabha in the capacity as 
Independents. From 529 such contestants in 
1952) their number rose to S29 in 1697 and as 


the press reports reveal nearly 1435 persorts 
have fded Nominations Papers to contest the 
snap poll to die Lok Sabha scheduled to be 
held in (he FLi*st week of March 1971. They 
tnay not fan- well in view of the de-Hnkcd 
nature of the poll, as also in view of the 
alliuiires and adjusnuents among various' 
political parlit;.s, but their re-entry to the 
L<»k Sabha in a big way can not be altogether 
ruled out. 

What is ihe role of an independent ( genui¬ 
nely iinatiachcd ) M.P. in a pfilitical system 
like ours ? Is he of a likeable political specie* ? 
What is tin; rei onl of parliamentary perfor- 
inanee of il.r liulepcndenis during the last two 
deciules of l.nk Sablia ? And what are the 
praclir.il disahililics of a genuinely unattached 
M.P. c.iused by the Parliamentary procedure ? 
A reply to these and allied questions should 
make an interesting, informative and highly 
valuable reading fi>r anyone interested in the 
wtnklng of parliamentary government, not 
only in Iiulia but in any country of th<J 
world. 

In a, two party system like the one they 
have in (Jreat Britain, candidates of minor 
parties have only a small chance of election 
and Independents virtually none. The five 
Labour Members who had been expelled from 
their party and stood as Independents at 
1950—General Election were all heavily 
defeated. Independent candidates, generally 
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except in unusual circumstances, forfeit (heir 
deposits. It is the parly label which counts 
and the general body of electors do not 
concern themselves much with the manner in 
which it is fixed, or on whom.> In 1959 one 
Independent ( Sir David Roherslon ) was 
elected hut tliis was rather u special case in 
ithat Sir David had been previo.usly elected as 
a Conservative, had n-sigacd from the party on 
one specific issue and was not opposed hv an 
official Conservative candidate. At the 1964 
aiul 1966 elections, no liidepcndeuts were 
elected in that conntiy.'* In fad with the 
abolition of rhe special constituencies for ilic 
British Univcrsiiic.s, Independents as members 
of the House of (a)inin(in'; h.ivc become a 
thing of the p.Lsi- 'flic fact that every .Member 
of the House of Commons has a parly label 
has been lainciiicd by some writers. For ex¬ 
ample, Df. Ross wrote of the House of 
Commons elccte<l in 1950 tiiat it vvassomc- 
thinii quite new in the Inslory of tliis country 
in that ( ap.irt from the Speaker ) every mem¬ 
ber w.'js elected as a noiiiinee or profeg*- of a 
major political parly, and all bnt nine- l.ihcrais 
were lied to eiiber the f^mscIvalive p,niy or 
the Labour party. It had less variety of 
rnembcrslnp, wa;; more purely a major-pariy 
House and iiad less fjccdoin of opinion, than 
any of its picdc< essors down the centuries.’" ■ 

The present siinaiion in Ln''land i.s that 
the entry to the House of Commons i.s 
controlled liy parties. Without party-support, 
the prospects ol election arc negligible. 

However de.sirable a sprinkling of Indepen¬ 
dent Members may be, it is very hard to 
think of any eletloral system which would 
allow their election and yet still preserve the 
strength of two major parties which Is 
essential for the British systcin of gosemrnent. 

In theory, eminent perstms of no-paity can 
make a useful contribution to Fadiamtm in 
the House of Lords- In practice, however, 
iMthough some appointments of this kind arc 


made, the majority of peerages are awarded to 
party supporters”.* Even the House of Lords 
whirh i.s not taken seriously by the people, 
allows too few opportunities to men and 
wome;n of n«) particular party to play their 
part in parliamentary life. In Britain an 
Tndcd«-ndenl M. l\ is delined as the one who 
could not he dcjiended upon. 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram .said '‘let there 
be no mistake that the IndepciuJents would he 
totally lost in even surh huge houses as the 
T.ok Sahha”.- His only r<-grcl is that tlie 
L’ulepitiulents arc not unaitarhed by convic¬ 
tion. Once they enter the portals of a 
Icgisl.itine. they becomc-ov pcnuii ilieniseK'C.s 
to become waifs and strays. This fad has 
been .amply biirne oxit by a rctciU treatise on 
defection by Dr. Subbasli O. Rashyap v^ho has 
coni ludcd that tlio Indejicr.dents are the grea¬ 
test d,mycr to the fabiic of parli.iincnfary 
demoi racy. '‘Nwii beiiig Indi-.pcndents lui any 
principle, they were prepared to trade their 
l.ibles and oiler tiieir vote to the highest 
bidder. 'I'hc largest number of defectors to 
VAtious poliiical parties- -inost of ihcjn being 
to the ('ongress -were contributed by the 
Tmlependcnts. Of the 174 Independents 
elected to the Assemblies in Bihar, Haryana, 
.VI.1*., Manipur, Fuiijah, Rajasthan, U.F. and 
West Bengal, as many as 9(1 joined various 
parties after election. It wius perhaps natural 
that undci conditions of general instability 
and marginal majority governments. Indepen¬ 
dent legislators should be in a position to tilt 
the balance and often play the decisive role in 
toppling the existing governments and install¬ 
ing new ones.”‘i After the historic congress- 
split, the government at the Centre was also 
reduced to‘marginal-majority’ and as things 
stand today, the mid-term poll may not be of 
much help in improving the numerical 
position of the ruling group. This naturally 
implies that if Independents continue to exist 
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in their present numerical strength, the game 
of defection we witness in states, may afflict 
the government at the centre also. 

This, however, is not to decry the “Inde¬ 
pendent” as a totally useless political specimen. 
The Independents c.an enrich Parliamentary 
life with robust contributions ; they can act 
as shock absorlxirs between the political 
parties prepetually-al-war and can ensure 
policy-making on consideration of merit. Tlie 
proud parlianicntaty record of Pandit Ilriday 
Nath Knn/rn ami Dr. Lanka Sniidarani as 
Jude[)cndrnls (to n.imc only a couple tlieni) 
is a proof of the fact that they can |)lay the 
rolr rfferied to above. Ihu the ir.n^edy is that 
genuitic Independents like Dr. Kuu/.ru and 
Dr, Lanka Sundarain are very rare. 

The rules cjf procedure of the Lok Sabha 
are such that mcinljcrs bcloiiging i-o ‘recognised’ 
poliiical parlies and gionps get more opportu¬ 
nity to iuflnentc legislative business, which is 
thr- principal duty of a legislator in a demo¬ 
cracy. The liidcpcndeiiis are generally ignored. 
This explains tlic formation of independents’ 
Parliamcnt.try (iroup in ihe fourth Lok 
Sal)ha.' An independent member oflntiian 
P.irliaincm questi()ned as to tl>f way he 
worked in the House of People, replied with¬ 
out hesitation, *Thr iirsi thing you have to 
understand is th.it a tuunhec of us ImlcfX'ti- 
dems Itave fort.icd a group”.'’ 

The spc.ikiu;.' lime in l.ok Sabli.i is alloca- 
letl oji the bails of party strength. Titus if 
4^ hoins .ire alluiicd lt> the discussion of a 
bill (as was Ute C4ise with Nath P.ii’s bill in 
1963 winter .se.s.sion) tlie fndcpemlents’ sli.ire 
will he 29 minnies (taking into account the 
fact that in 1963 the Lok S.tbh.i had sixty 
unattached M.P.’s).*' \Vherca.s liie parlies give 
their allotcd lime to one or two of tlieir 
spuke.smcn, frequently the party leaders, the 
Independents have to share their “29 minutes” 
among them is of no consequence The Inde¬ 
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pendents are left to the attention of the 
Speaker. They may “catch the Speaker's 
eye” (only the prominent ones like Acharya 
J. B. Kriplani do) or they may fail to do so. 
Thus the opportunity to participate in the 
parliamentary life by an Independent M.P. 
depends on mere chance. 

Once an Independent breaks through in 
debate, his next problem is one concerning 
the tnanner in which the Mouse would listen 
to him. .Normally, all the lea<lcrs «>f parties 
and groups, which are recognised as such, 
obtain a hearing which is dignified and 
respectful. In cascji like tho.-:c of the late 
Dr. Shyam.i Pras.id Mookerjee, the attention 
bestowed on his intervention by the House 
was crunparable to th.ii which w.is available to 
the llien T.eader of the House itself, viz Pandit 
Jawaluif Lai .Nehru, this privilege is denied 
to most Independents who are perforce 
reduced to worse than in/ihingncss. 

.\iiothei disadvantage of an Independent 
M.P, is that be has ncilhcr'Xhe prestige of a 
p.irty or group, nor the merit of their ideology 
or jioliiy in gencr.il to l)ack him up, and 
almost aioite, unfriended, melancholy and 
slow, in* luv' to fciul for himself, Only men of 
recognised nteril t.i\u ever hope to function 
as Independents, and .ts ihe [>focess of survival 
is indeed a ircmciulous struggle, each minute, 
<*ach day, atnl each month <»f their existence in 
I’.ivliaoicr.i counts. They have to break through 
the barricades of Parliatnemary procedure— 
whether it be thiough submission of amend¬ 
ments, througli resolutions, through special 
motions ol privilege, or through points of 
order—to be able to get a hearing let alone 
a rcspcctalilc hearing. 

Ihc work of the Lok .Sa!>ha Is n )t confined 
only to the (.hiestion Hour and dcbaic.s which 
come in a .scried phalanx, session after 
session. Equally significant is the committee 
work, without which any discussion of parlia- 
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mentary life remains incomplcic. Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram very apily says, ‘‘I consider that 
committee work is not only co-equal witli 
work in the House itself, l)ut is in some cases 
important. In fact tiiC real test of a Parlia¬ 
mentarian is in conimiirce, though this is an 
aspect of bis career which is lease publicised 
and Is more or less c^unpletely liidctcn I'roni 
the gaze of the public. 1 find that committee 
is most exhilarating though (he dividends In 
terms of ptihhc recognition are extremely 
small. “It is very rare that tlio Indepcnclenis 
find place on any of the important conunittees 
of the Parlianicni. And il at all some are 
associated with the cominiliec work, they 
are not much bmhered abuiit. 

The unattaclted M.l*. is thus written oil 
from Parliainrniary pattern of Polity. 
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SMRITI AND BISMRiTi 


SIBNATH BANERJEF 


Khowja FaizuHah 

KKowja Faizullah was a y<)un.!; man of 25 
to .30 years al tijc tims of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion in Nov. 1917, and being impressionable 
was uuith moved by the comnninist.s and their 
progratnspecially by la/ul bcint^cmfiscated froin 
the land lords anil distributed ti.> the l-tudlcss. 
He was not a cominu/ust ihcoreiically but he 
organised a band of' young people, mostly 
poor peasants and tried to overthrow the rule 
of th(? opjjrcssive Ameer. Tt was [)rimarily u 
peasant revolt and the Ameer was besciged 
in the Fort by the liberation army. Russia 
was herself attached frotn all sides and had no 
spare forces to be sent to Bokhara, but due to 
the urgent appeal of Khowja Faizulla, sent a 
few guas & gunners, which completely turned 
the tide and llic Ameer had to run away to 
Kabul. Khowja Faiztilla svas working in 

close relation with the Soviet (tovI. in Moscow. 

In fact, when we were in Bokhar.i, Khowja 

F’aizullah was in Moscow for negotiating a 
treaty of friendship between the Soviet Govt, 
in Moscow and the National Soviet at Bokhara. 
He came back, when we were .stiil in Bokhara, 
and we had the good luck c.f seeing the big 
and cnthusia.stic demonstration,ihat greetcd him 
on his return from Moscow, after signing the 
treaty which was very favourable to Bokh.ira. 
We watched the huge procession with Khowja 
Faizulla at the head, which passed through 
the main market and important roads of the 
City. At the end there was a huge meeting 
.where Faizulla explained the terms of the 


treaty signed by him at M<«cow on behalf of 
the RcvolalionaryGovt. of Bokhara. I attended 
the .uceting wit.h .some of tny colleagues. 
Maulana did not think it proper to attend the 
meeting though he watched the procession 
with keen interest. Khowja Sahib spoke in 
a dialect of Persian .ind I ctnild follow only a 
little but 1 could hear iiis eloquent and 
forceful speech, punctuated by clappings and 
slogans very olicii and very vigorously. ,\ly 
colleagues explained the jUi of the speech 
to me. 1 thought and Maulana l.)beidulla, 
agreed, why not a National Soviet in India. 
But that was.» h»ng, long wxy off. Under 
the .\huionuI Soviet, [leoplc were making much 
progress, in th; short li-ne of a few months, 
after the Ameer had fled away. 

One of tin; eye witnessi's of the Revolution 
was CoiiiraJc M. N. Roy, who hud been sent 
to Bokliara by lire Communist Iiucrniitional 
with a watching brief. In his memoirs, he 
has grapiiically described, how the Army of 
Lilicraiiou, i.ickled the problems of the revolu¬ 
tion and particularly of the big harem of the 
.\mccr. It was much more crude llian what 
Amanulla h.jd done with the equally big 
harem of Ameer Habihulla. after Ainanullah 
ascended the throne. In the former case, all 
Begums who Imd no issues were allowed to 
marry again, whomever they wanted. Those 
who had children, were given stipends or slate 
help to rehabilitate themselves, in the case of 
Bokhara, the soldiers simply entered the harem 
and took any Begum, one liked and often 
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Inhere were quarrels between the soldiers them¬ 
selves for the possi-suon of any beautiful Begum 
• and the' supv’^rior ollu-.crs had to arbitrate in 
f ^thc process of peaceful disnihation, the choi«*c 
x'bf the Begum herself being the deciding factor. 
;.-The Bogiims were taken along with their 
earthly possessions, clothes, ornaments etc. 

Attitude to Soviet Russia 

My attitude to S«)vicl Russia, liad a 
thorougli chati''!! in her favour, after watching 
.the situation in Bokh tra. Formerly, I was 
thinking that Cuin.nuiiisiii was another nictliod 
of e.xploi’ing the non-wlute Asian people 
by tljc while people. Formerly, t( was In the 
name of Chn.>iianiiy that tlie white exploited 
the non-while. Thi.s i«lea of mine got very 
much modified by wliat I saw and learnt in 
Bokhara. Moulana himself was also much 
moved but he was rather a hard nut to crack, 
specially because his whole training and think¬ 
ing was on the l>.i.si.s of religion, but even he 
itiodifietl his non-comnnmist attitude very 
considcr.ibly. Being a c*>nvinecd atl>«;isf, it 
was much mure easy for me to lake an objec¬ 
tive view. Maulana bad a sh'>rt and formal 
interview' with Kljo*vja J’aj/tuMah, wlicit' 

. only inulual appreciation was expressed. 

To Tashkent 

From Bokhara, arrangements were made 
for our (rip to Tashkent. Tliis time llie 
arrangements wetv made by the fltjvt. of 
. Bokhara. Some of us including the Moulana, 
were keen to reach Moscow soon, but that 
could not lie arranged easily from Bokhara, 
the communications being not very quick. 
However, when it was decided to go to 
Tashkent, it was in a way hajipy to be able 
:to spend a few davs in a real Soviet state (not 
.National Soviet as in Bokhara) of backward 
iMtd non-white Asians. 

■. The journey to Tashkent was evcntlcs.s, 
jpaly the carriage was better and also tiie speed 


of the train. The Railways had been repaired 
propet iy .up to Bokhara and the railway journey 
was as in India. Only it was winter and the 
ircci were leaflcj® and there was snow 
on the Helds and on the leaflcs-s trees. 

Uzbek Soviet 

I'lie people of Tashketa are called Uzbeks 
and the-similarity bciw'ecn the Bengali word 
ujbaek (a fool) and the word uzbek, was made 
occasion for hnmerous icfiTciices. At I'ashkent 
we were lodged in a hotel like estuhli'diment. 

It >sas III) mijt'c of the feudal type as in 
Bokiuoa. We had gofxl rooms and bed.s. 
\Vc had food •served in the Esiropcan style on 
tallies witli chairs to sit and not sqiialing on 
blankets and taking meals colloclivcly. We 
were approaching F.uropc, and ad<»pling 
European style, step by step. Now 'I'aslikent 
has become an imisorlani (Geographical name 
for Indians, as tlic treaty between India and 
Pakisum was negoti.itcd and .settled there 
after Ui days 4)f war between the two countries. 
Tiu* good udices of Soviet Ra;!sia was wel¬ 
comed by both India and Pakistan and the 
ncgoii aions were direct between the two 
coiiiitiics. Soviet Russia, being the host 
country, witii a watching brief only. I.ate I.al 
Bahadur Shustti was the then Prime Mbilster 
of India, who had conducted the war with 
great grit and skill and showed that the might 
of India had to be reckoned with by the 
sabre-rattling Pak Army, in contrast with the 
gentle attitude and talk of late Lat Bahadur. 
His death soon after the conclusion of the 
talks at Tashkent itself, has left a poignant 
memory, associated with tlic name of Tashkent 
for all Indians. India was deprived of the 
opportunity of honouring and giving a hero’s 
welcome to late Lai Bahadur after the success¬ 
ful talks. This is recent hisioi*y. 

But Tashkent was famous from the days .of 
Taimur Lung. His Capital at Samcirki(U3|dl«.. 






has still the blue domed tomb of the great 
warrior with insatiable lust for conquest which 
Delhi and Norlhern India had to suffer from 
by his invasion. The Capital was shifted from 
Samarkand to Tashkent m.-iny centuries back. 
Now Satnarkand is an abandoned city w'hcreas 
Tashkent is llourishing more and more. 
When we reached Ta.shkcnt, w'c found there 
were two Ta.shkcnis, as wc had two Delhis and 
two Calcultas during tJic British Rule. 

Two Tashkents 

There was oiin Trishkent. with wide clean 
Streets., better Ixjurieh, streets better lighted. 
^'\)^cre ()u; Russian Rul-:rs mainly used to 
stay a’i<l the oiIilv was dirlv k1 eotigcstcd 
with tiarrow r<>,nh: am’ jioor hnuse.s or huts. 
In Delhi, the new Delhi and f)l(I Delhi may be 
contrasted and similatly in Caleiiita. Chourin- 
ghee m.iy be couirasted ^vith .Sliaiuljazar or 
KidJci pur. 

But after the Revolution, tlie former rulers 
the Russi.tns were nf) longer hiicre, exccjri a 
small garrison. Ail ministers were l'zlK-k.s but 
still the age old difference of tlie two sections 
rctnained. not as Russians ami Uzbeks, t)nl at 
the rii'li and the prior sertions of the town. 
After the Revolmir.n, no such wide diffcreiues 
remained between Uzbeks and fjzlteks. 
rhougb dilFercnrc ol income were brougiil 
down to only 1 to 10. but some peojde liad 
still sonic wealth accinnulated in the past and 
not completely confiscated and so they 
managed to have a little htgltct standard of 
living than the other wage-e.^rners or ncasants. 
There was attempt to improve the ‘poor’ 
Tashkent and bring it nearer to tlie 
standard of the rich Tashkent. 

N. E. P. 

In Bokhara, Russians w'cre very scarce, but 
lin Tashkent there were many shops and 
. business establishments, which were run by 


Russians. With the introduction of 

Economic Policy or NEP, many Russi^o^ 
restarted their shops and businesses, in tte 
fashionable quarters. In the old or ‘native^ 
part of the city however, the old order 
buying and selling, weekly markets and haggl'^ 
ing continued um;hallcnged. 

In the barbers shops young and attractiV? 
assistants, mcistly Jewish, were cugugad not for 
hair cuts or shaves, but to attract customcra, 
as is the custom in Europe and specially in 
Japan. 

riierc was the weekly and .dso daily market, 
in the,old city.wherc one couhl buy vegetable?, 
meat and hsh rather cheap and wc used to 
frequent those niaikets for our ■special menu. 
There were tea shops wlien; pe«'plc used to 
asseinlile and use them as clubs. People used 
to take tea in rounds anil rounds, eat some 
.snacks ami play chess and spend the lime in 
grossiping. On Friilays or other holidays oi 
leave tlays, file tea shops were full to the brim. 
They were mostly in their tiulive drosses. 

1922 and 19&3 

It wa.s in 1922, but vviicn 1 was returning 
from Moscow after three weeks tour a.s beatl oil 
May Ua\ delegation of Hind Mazdur Sabha in 
May 1963, 1 had to stay in Taslikcnt for 24 
Iiour.s due to incleinetu we itlier. I made it a 
point t>> see iKit only the big wide roads and 
big houses being bui't in both the Taslikcnts 
(old and new or poor and rich', but made it ,a 
poiut to go to the old market .iml lake tea and 
snacks in one of the tea shops or tea clubs 
there. The main cliffercnce I rould sec, was 
that m .ny of tlicm had European style of dress. 
Seeing a foreigner, they got interested and 
offered me .i cup of tea free from their tea 
pot. Wlien the tea pot was exhausted 1 
ordered one tea pot and w-e all shared the tea 
in a leisurely mannfu. When 1 told them that 
I was there 41 years back, freijucuting thos< 
very tea shops almost in the satne conditions 
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they become naturally more interested. The 
language used for talks was Persian mixed with 
Russian and I could follow them, thoxigh they 
had some difficulty in understanding me. 
Maulana also used to go with us to the same 
market place and sit w-ith us in the tea shops. 
Long 41 years had pa>scd and there were 
many new and fashionable Hotels and 
Restaurants had been started, but my attrac¬ 
tion was for the old tea shops, frequented by us; 
41 years back. I knew much of their present 
day conditions of life and they freely spoke 
to me about themselves and they aUo put many 
intelligent questions to me about conditions in 
Independent India. 

After a slay f'faljotil a week, arrangements 
for ottr journey to Moscow were completed 
and one fine morning, we went to the station 
and boarded the train. It was a passenger 
train and nine of us were put in one compart¬ 
ment. It was congested no doubt for a long 
journey of three thousand miles from Tashkent 
to Moscow. 

One dropped to Tashkent 

During (be.se day>. from cro-sing the river 
Oxus, uplo our sic-v in Tashkejit. we found 
out, lliat vve were n(»i gcUittg the V.f.i'. ti"ai- 
ment as Maulana Oh«-iflulla and oufsclvrs had 
expected from the talks in sup<'rl.uivc.s by 
Ahmad Hos.s.ain. He was dis ipjjointetl tr>o, 
but things !iad ehujiged specially due 10 the 
NEP or New F4cononiic Policy. Moreover, 
Soviet Rus.sia had the worst famine year in 
1921, when millions had died f>r fatnior, 
for peasants rcfusetl to grow food as a pn test 
against heavy levy by (ioveinment. By 1922, 
things had improved as a result of mass trans¬ 
portation of peasants to Siberia to sta've or do 
slave labour. But still in Decctnbcr 1922, Soviet 
Russia was not out of the woods and almost 
famine conditinnn prevailed. ITrnec the treat¬ 
ment given to us, was far short of expectations. 
We, rather the Maulana,decided that we should 
reduce our number as much as possible. The 
advance party should proceed to Moscow as 
quickly as possible and the rest would be sent 
for from Moscow, if the conditions were favou¬ 
rable. Maulana’s idea was that out of ten of us 


five should start first and the other five should 
wait at Tashkent, till he sent for them. But 
it did not work. Ahmad Hossain had to go to 
make arrangements and Abdul Aziz was his 
Ward. The Maulana was the most important 
person and his trusted lieutenant Jaffar 
Hossain and his nephew, his personal attendant 
could not be left back. Iqbal Sadai and his 
ward Quader also could not be left out'. 
Dr. Noor Md., the only one who had ample 
resources of his own could not be left out. I 
volunteered to stay back, but being the only 
man from Bengal and incidentally, the only 
Hindu could not be allowed to remain behind— 
tiuit was the firm opinion of Maulana. The only 
one who could be left behind was Abdul 
Rashid, the teacher and he arranged to tin so 

voluntarily. It was thought that he could 
stay at Bokhara or even’go back to Kabul and 
be a (v-acher once more and thus keep the line 
of communication between India and the 

Maulana, wherever he might be. 

{Jitinuilely Abdul Rvsliid, the school 
master was left behind. Th^re was not niuclt 
ttu)ncy to Sparc for htm, but all the sttrplus 
article.*, which were bought iti Kabul and 
Maxcr-e Sltarif and Ijrougin by individuals 
with (item for fear of not gelling them in 
Russia viz extra smts, shirts, under wear, 
bools, slippers, boot polish, tooth pastes etc 
were left bc:hind with Abdul Rashid. 'J'he NEP 
allowed us to buy them and there was no 
necessity to cairy them. This reduced our 
luggage to one-tliird only. I had not much to 
spare, but 1 left my bed sized, Persian carpet 
which I had bought at Mazar-c Shared and 
also my pasthin or sheep skin which smelt 
shceplike, as the fleece was not properly 
treated. The last one was almost a good 
riddance, as th'e others in the team had been 
objecting to it. Abdul Rashid was to disp(»e 
of them as best as he could. The total value 
was about Rs. 2000/- in all. Even if he could 
dispose of them at half the price, it would be 
ne7.t little sum Jo last him some 6 months at 
least. It was not an ideal arrangement. But 
there was no other alternative. 

So, from Tashkent 9 of us sped towarda 
Moscow in December 1922, in a passenger 
train. 



PARKINSON’S LAWS 


JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


Professor C. Northcotc Parkinson, once a 
professor of HLsrory in Malaya, has become 
law-givcr to all who sit at a desk. His princi¬ 
ple of work dilatation and staff expansion is, 
in its own sphere, as perturbing as Darwins 
theory of natural selection and Freud’s 
theories of sex and the unconscious. 

Before he put forward his now welhknown 
Parkinson’s Law, the name Parkinson was in 
vogue only in the medical world in connection 
with Parklnso?»’s disease or shivering palsy. 
Now it is associated with disea.scs of bureau¬ 
cracy and business administration, 

While a professor of History in Malaya, 
he wrote an article in 1931, entitled “The 
Educationists atid the Pyramid”, as a rejoinder 
to a politician, who had reportedly assured a 
conference on adult education that govern¬ 
ments in Malaya were <»vcr-workf:d and luidcr- 
staffed. He questioned whcthf'r over-working 
was a symptom of under stalling. According 
to him “A large otaff creates work for ilself 
by a law of its own nature which has yet to 
be plotted on a graph, and it grows still 
larger by a progression best shown as over- 
steepening course”. The rule is that to raise 
the summit of your pyramid you must widen 
the base. This is Parkinson’s law in embryo. 
He little dreamt then that he would one day 
rock the foundations of bureaucracy and big 
business. 

It was only in 1955 i hat he gave the final 
shape to the idea by writing an article publish¬ 
ed ill the London “Economist” and in 1957, 
the essay was published in book form, along 
other perceptive studies, under the title 


“Parkinson’s Law.” According to him, “Work 
expands so as to fill the time available for 
its completion”. Even the bureaucrats noty, 
acknowledge the truth of Parkinson’s Law 
after they have put in their pension papers. 

The Law is in the form of a Syllogism., 
The fhaior premise is that officials want to 
multiply their subordinates, not their rivals, 
The minor premise is officials make work for 
one another. The conclusion is, work is Ip 
no way related to staff expansion. By inference, 
it is related only to the lime facor. 

The working of Parkinson’s Law is best 
seen in large organisations with a strongly 
hicrnchical structure and large quantities of 
paper work, to which exrry employee contri¬ 
butes his mile. Instead of searching for 
|)ost-cards and addrrs.scs etc. by an elderly 
lady wisliing to write a post-card to her niecc 
and requiring an hour in finding the post¬ 
card, another hour in hunting for spectacles, 
another half an hour iu search of the address 
etc., a par.agrapit is struck out out from a 
draft by an employee in a large organisation 
and another of identical import substituted 
or a file is passed on from desk to desk till it 
reaches an employee, who can not claim that 
it is not his baby. 

Parkinson propped up his Law with statith 
tics from the British Navy Estimates and the 
Cabinet Office. He demonstrated how, in one 
case, the clerical staff has increased by leap* , 
and bounds with the decline in the number 
of capital ships in commission, and, how, in 
the other, it has gone from strength to strength 
as the number of Britain’s colonies decreased.. 
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*Thc Law and the Profits’ exposes the twin 
themes of Parkinson, viz., jA^asU- in administra¬ 
tion and excessive taxation. In it ho enunciated 
his Second Law. namely,’ exj)fndhurc rises to’ 
‘meet income’. It is a seriotis work with 
under-lying hnnionr. If Kinsey fathored 
applying statisTics to sex, Parkins<>n pioneered 
in showing that figtiros can ho tinged witli 
fun. .^rconiing to lum, excessive frixailun is 
like killing the goose that lays golden eggs. 
It (cxocssi'.a? t.ix.\lion^ has played a great pan 
in the gr.idu.al fl'.vindling of many .Slntc.s. both 
ancient .and modern, and was an upshot of 
extr.av.igaiico and waste. It ofien became a 
cause for revolt ami rebellion. In modern 
times, the tax-payer sc'nts t-* be helpless about 
high taxaiion. He tioes in fact evade the tax 
when the eost of esasion Iieromes loss than 
the cost of paying np. Altei iiriiivrly there 
might be fiiglii of capital. Tin* inojtal limit 
of tax >tion. in limes of pe.irc. is 36 per cent of 
the natioiial int:<)mr. 

Parkinson’s rcsernclies on Conniology have 
denicrislralcd that ooinmiltoc ha; an optitni.im 
size, 1 h\oikI whirl) it ceases tr> be cHerjive, 
as o.onvDsations develop in eddies and pools 
in diiierenl parts of the tabh*. i'.xpcriinontr. 
have ci'iirtrmed Ins f»Lsotval’ons about the 
behaviour ol gionos. One persuu ftho ideas 
.specialist) docs most of the odking. wliile 
anothca' (the ni.)st-iiked man) dors niosi of 
the dittoing, .md the re->l aie llic 'dc-n’t know’ 
types, vsliich coiisiitmc tlie 'centre block'. 

In the wc>rking of a finance com.nitlee, the 
critical point .at which the members lose 
interest in the items on the agrmd.a, is when 
the sum involved pieces beyond their compre- 
hension, for example, /; 100 million, what ir 
beneath their notice, for example ^(50 This is 
the Law of ’IVivalily. 

Parkinson has great in-sIghts into the 
orga nie nature of liuinan organisadons, be 
they committees, industrial empires or depart¬ 


ments of government. Like living beings, 
these .arc subject to the biological law-of 
birih, growth and death. His Third I^w 
avers‘•Expansion means complexity, and com¬ 
plexity leads to decay. Perfection of planning 
i^ aclitcvcd only by institutions on the point of 
collapse”. A magnificent edifice generally 
iu)U.,(S a moribund organisation. The: great 
days of the Papacy were t.u snore when 
basilic.! and the Vatic.in were even planned. 
New DcMji was construclcil when the British 
Empire was already on the wane 

The iliscascs f»f organisations arc similar 
to diosc of the human beings. The .syojp|.)n)s 
of the disc.ISC are iiicnkieney, sTiiigners and 
finally dc«:ay. dure in the piimaiy stage 
consists in the injection of dines, IiUijlirancc, 
Ridicule and Casdgation. In die Soeuudary 
stage, blood tian-.fusion is rrxpiirccb In llic 
third }.la ’,c, ilicre i-; no kixiwn recipe fiir the 
lu.daisc. and the luiilding slumlJ be d< slrovcd 
to prcvini fuiiiier infe.ction, after heavily 
insuritig it. 

Pa’kins n tllscovcred sex in the Limited 
I.i.ibili-y dompany. A male o.iganisation has 
a rough exiciior and i.s inclined to be extrava- 
geni and ag,gre,,sive in, its methods. The 
female, organisation has neat, tidy ofTices, and 
is likely to be cautious and fussy over details. 
Thr .S'xu.tllly o'" firms became manifest during 
the Great O. ),'rt')si«,u, when they embraced 

with on'* anoth'ir. and underwent mergers. 

Parkinson's lilcravy ance,siors arc John 
Mansfield. Hilaire Bcllock and G.K.Chesleiton. 
He resembles Ch<:sierton in hi.s frequent use 
of paradox to startle the reader, but unlike 
G. K. Chesterton, who often sells the reader a 
dummy, Parkinson gives facts and figures to 
buttress an apparently absurd statement. As 
a humorist he belongs to the down-roarious 
school, which employs under-statement and is 
more subtle than the humour of exaggeration. 
A favourite device of his is to introduce an ajr 
of absurdity with that of solemnity, * . 
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In common with other humorists, he is not 
foi;runate with his serious writings. He 
recently complained that his wrong book, 
namely, Parkinson’s Law. has attracted the 
greatest attention, where as his most impor¬ 
tant book “East and West” almost goes un¬ 
noticed. It is just like T^ewis Carol!, who 
has become i nmoruil for ‘Alice in Wonder¬ 
land’, while his tnathcrnatical books have sunk 
into oblivion. 

J*arkin>’Mi’s Laws have spread their tentac¬ 
les in ailii'iiitisliaHon aiid hi'/ business in India 

o 

as well. The pt-rsoiincl of the 'hurc.mrracy is 



getting more inflated day by day. Nearly tw^ 
third of the entire revenue goes to meet the 
expenses of the public servants, a« in the <»se 
of Kerala and other States. Public Sector 
undertakings share the same fate. Yet there 
are frequent strikes, bunds etc. to enhance the 
wages of the public servants, though there is 
uo machinery to enforce the corresponding 
duty of full work to inculcate efficiency and 
to increase produefion to ensure economic 
prosperity among the members from tlie 
highest to the lowest cadre of the btireau- 
cracy. 
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Industrial disputes Act Outdated 

Thr following exiract is from the Coal Field 

Tribune. 

Asamol, April 23, West Ucngal Labour 
Minister Dr. ( iopal Das Nay told ihc reporters 
here to day that the Industrial Disputes Act 
was out-claicd and it should be amended to 
suit the time. In regard to police inlcrvcnllon 
in labour disputes, Dr. Nay said that “under 
noirnal ease, police will not intcifcrc into 
democratic trade union inovc/ucnt nor police 
will be utilised to curb trade union rights oJ 
workers. Poller, he said, however, would 
interfere in case of breach of peace in iiuhutry. 
He also Slated that the casual and rbe tcmj)u* 
rary workers engayrd in industries would be 
brought into permanent basis. In regard to 
re-opening of closed mines, Dr. Nag stated 
that Govt, was alive to the situation and very 
soon it would take the matter with the Centre 
because, coal was Centre’s jurisdiction. 

In a srncr all legislation becomes obsolete 
as changes occur in the social, industrial, 
political and other lii'Ms i»f life. 13ut l> ji ;la- 
lions couth’.iu- to function ii.uil si, .i.;l)l«: 
amendments a:e cicaily anti prtv'isi ly v.o’ked 
out by coiistiut^tivc ihinkei^. NUt.' ’ litiiisTn 
does not achic-.c aiiythinv u cTul. 

Brahmo Movement of O; i»s.i 

Prof. Airiiya Kninar Sen has written ati 
interesting account of the growth of the 
Brahmo Samaj in Orissa int/ie Indian Messenger. 
The Brahmo Samaj ( liangcd and developed 
the nation’s social and moral idc,.lsand attitude 
very profoundly and the history of the Brahmo 
Samaj is an integral part of the history of 
modem India and of the change over from 


inediacvalism to a progressive outlook. Wo 
are giving certain exerpts from Prof. Sen’s 
article. 

A branch of the Adi Brahmo Samaj was 
established in Cuttuck by Maharshi Devendra- 
nalh Tagore wlicn he ciimc to visit his 
zamindaii in 1861. Babns jugamohnn Kay, 
Goiiri';ankar Kay. Trailokyanath Mukherjee 
and others were associated with the Samaj. 
Weekly Divine. .Service according to the ritual 
of the Adi Bralimo Samaj was held every 
Wednesday at a Mandir constructed through 
thcefToitsor BabuJaganiohun Ray. Tn 1869 
Babu Haianiub Bhaltacharyya came to Cuttuck 
as a Professor in the college classes attached to 
tlie Cuttuck Zilla Sdiooi. J'.daca(ed in the 
General Assembly’s fnstiiution in Calcuda, he, 
veiy early in life, came under the influence of 
Keshub Chandra Sen and, though not formally 
initiated into Brahmoi-sm, led his life according 
to its principles. Some worked with him and 
arccpiod the Brahmo religion. Among them 
Pyaiimohun Acharyya, Madhusudan Rao and 
CJiiatnrbhuj Pafanaik were the leaders. 

•M/ulliusuda I was the centre of the entire 
group. Duriiu, his c.'ireer in the education 
depariincnt he. through his poems and essays 
orrsciibtd as text-books for young students, 
liiroiigh journils that lie edited, through the 
sermons he prcachcfl, spread the ideals of the 
Samaj among the people of Orissa. He esta¬ 
blished the Town School for placiug high and 
liberal ideals before young students. On hb 
iiiiliativc eminent Brahmos came to Orissa as 
teachers and strengthened the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Pearymohun, a serious and meditative 
young man, was enthusiastic about all progre- 
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tsive movements. Even when he was a student 
ke started in 1^71 a journal. Utkal Putra, 
where he and his associates fearlessly criticised 
the actiot)s of the authorities. For one of its 
articles he was expelled from the school. 
Convinced of the necessity of another .school 
in the town he, along with Pandit Govinda 
Rath, developed an existing pathsala into a 
school. For defraying its expenses he led a 
very frugal life and utilised all that he could 
thus save. He afterwards became the Manager 
of Dompara state and spent all his income for 
meeting the deficit of the school. Me wrote a 
learned History of Orissa which was for some 
time used as a text-book. He was a speaker 
of no mean order and used to spread liberal 
ideas on educational and social reform through 
his speeches. His was a very short life of 
usefulness and he died in 1881. 

Haranath Bhattacliaryya established the 
Utkal Brahino Samaj in 1869. It used to hold 
its sittings every Saturday evening, in the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj building with ilie permission 
of the Managing Committee. 

Meantime a group of younginen attracted 
by the sermons of Madhusudan joined tlie 
Brahmo Samaj. V'iswanaih Kar was going 
away from Cuttuck to join his appointment as 
a teacher tu Nirolc. He accidentally aticnde<l 
the maghotsab at the Maiulir. hradhnsiidan's 
fervent prayer ami sermon delivered on that 
occasion changed Ins entire outlook on life. 
He joined the Brahmo Samaj and, boldly 
confronting the oppressions of orthodoxv, 
continued to serve it till tlic end of hi.s life. 
He edited l/tkol Sohllyo for long thirty eight 
years and made it a power in Orissa. By hi.s 
lifelong endeavours he c.sta'jlished a high 
standard of literature, which strtmgly influ¬ 
enced modern writers. His strong personality 
left its stamp in all the different spheres of 
activities, social literary and political in which 
ke participated. 




•Sadhucharan Ray joined the Brahmo Samaj[' 
inspite of the oppressions of his relatives, ife; 
showed great moral courage .ind faced 
critical situations fairly and squarely. Asa 
teacher of Pyarimohan Academy and' tke 
Cuttuck Town School he tried to instill into 
his pupils higher ideals both social and reliy 
gious. He was a noted man of letters. He 
was one of the principal contributors to Utkal 
Sahitya, edited Nabasambad and wrote several 
books of poetry. He was an active worker of 
the (.'tkal Braluno Samaj. 

World Bank and Pakistan 

Patrick Kcatby writing in Guardian Week// 
savs: 

“Tito World Bank is believed to have 
completed its report on the debt crisis of 
President Yahya Kluiii and his Administration 
in Pakistan and is forwarding copies to Britain' 
and tiie seven other Western Governments in 
tlie Aid Consortium. 

‘‘The document has been prepared fay a 
senior official of the bank, Mr. I Cargill, who 
.spent the first part of last week (week ending 
May 8th 1971) in Rawalpindi collecting 
information atul interviewing senior officiaLs 
of the Pakistan (n)vernmcni. Mr. Cargill 
acts as chairman of tlie consortium rneciings^ 

‘•.Memher-Cioverninents of the consortium 
can act individually if they decide, and the 
United States lias already told President Yahya 
that American ruilit.iry and economic aid has 
ceased and will not resume until cerUiiji 
etjuditions are .accepted by bis Government. 
This was conveyed by Washingtoit about a 
fortnight ago and clearly involved conditfons 
bearing on the actions of the Pakistan troops 
In Ea.st Bengal, where the nationalist move-, 
ment under Sheikh Mujibnr Rahman has been 
banned. 

“The U. S. has also turned down an 
emergency mission sent to Washington recently 
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by President Yahya with a request for £ 40 
millions in economic aid. 

“On April 30 aPakistan was forced to 
announce postponement of interest and other 
servicing payments on her existing foreign 
aid programme. It is believed that these 
payments, amounting to about £ 80 millions, 
were due in the period beginning May 1. 
President Yahya’s Government now says that 
‘ it will attempt to resume payments on 
November 1. 

“The report...will,..guide...the Govern¬ 
ments of the Aid Consortium in deciding on a 
joint strategy over Pakistan...experts...feel... 
...Yaiiya’s problems are insoluble as long as 
he continuc.s.military repression.” 

Phenomenal Growth of State Expenditure 

Wc are reproducing below the Rajasthan 
letter published in Swarajyo weekly of May 8, 
1971. The statement showing the states 
financial condition as compared to what it 
was like about twenty years ago is interesting 
in so far as it is typical of what lias Imppencd 
in the other .states of India. The central 
government too falls in line with ihe states in 
matters financial. 

Jaipur, April 22: Since Rajasthan came 
into being the ptr capita tax bunlcn has been 
on the increase-- going up to Rs. 37.99 during 
1971-72. In 1950-51 <h<* tax burden was only 
Rs. 6.99, both tlirect and indirect. In other 
word.s, the per cop/to lax burden has increased 
by Rs 31 in the last 20 years. 

According to the finance Minister, 
Mr Mathura Das Maihur, the Rajasthaui 
budget in 1950-51 had shown a surplus of 
Rs 1.15 crores as agaiast the staggering deficit 
of Rs 25.51 crorcs registered during 197 1-72. 
On March 31, 1951, the Govenuncut’s total 
debts were to the tune ol Rs 9.57 crorcs, com¬ 
pared to Rs. 674.14 crorcs at the close of 1970- 
7t. No doubt, the value of the assets has 


correspondingly gone up from Rs 24.S6 crorei 
then to Rs 588.95 crorcs now. 

Talking about the per capita income, 
Mr Mathur said that it was only Rs 233 in 
1954-55. According to the revised estimates 
o! 1969-70, the per capita income of Rajasthan 
has gone up to Rs 496. He also said that 
during 1971-72 the State's administrative 
expenditure would be 56.37 per cent of the 
total revenue expenditure. 

The Government came under heavy fire in 
the State Assembly during the five-day general 
discussion on the budget tor 1971-72. Not 
without surprise some Congress members also 
criticized the G(.'vernment for increasing its 
adminisiiiitivc cxpendtlurc by resorting to 
overdrafts. The members pointed out that 
the fiscal position of the (government had 
become extremely critical and urged that 
immediate remedial measures be taken. They 
also asked the Government to eftect economy 
in its administrative expenditure. 

Mr Sukhadia intervening in the debate, 
ju-stificd the heavy loans the Government had 
taken in order to build up the infrastructure 
of the Slate’s economy. He assured the 
members that the Government was in a posi¬ 
tion to repay ihc loan besides meeting its 
interest liability. The Chief Minister said 
that acute famine conditions in a major part 
of Rajasthan during the last ten years had 
shattered the economy in the countryside. 

The Finance Minister said that it might 
not be possible to find out productive and 
non-productive investments made by the 
last 20 years. He however admitted that the 
interest liability of the Government had increa¬ 
sed to Rs 35 crorcs. 

Moshe Dayan Speaks 

There is much talk about Arab Israeli 
settlement now. It does not appear that 
cither side will agree to any substantive 
compromise. The Defence Minister of Israel, 




Mr. Moshe Dayan says, "we want security, 
not documents" and sums up his statement in 
the following manner. 

"Finally, a few words on our army. I want 
to stale just one thing, a very general formula 
—namely, that it is our belief that, should the 
Egyptians decide to resume the war, the Israel 
Defence Force will not be routed. All of us— 
soldiers and civilians alike—wisli for the cease¬ 
fire to turn into permanent peace. But in 
addition to its wish for peace, the Israel 
Defence Force is also equipped, drawn up 
and prepared for war. I trust that not only 
we, but also our neighbours and their advisors, 
are aware of this. And this will perhaps 
decide their considerations and pave the way 
for serious peace negotiations.” 

News From Holland 

Wc rcj>rodacc the following from The 
Netherlands: 

State of the Netherlands increases its interest 
in KLM to 70 ;;, 

The liolding of (he Suite of the i\etherJands 
in Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) is to be raised 
from something over 50% to about 70%. l o 
this end the net worth of the company will be 
incrcascrl by f200 million to f 510.54 million. 
This f 200 million will be issued exclusively to 
the State of the Netherlands in the form of 
5% preference shares. 

All the same time the Government credit 
guarantees granted to KLM will be prolonged 
and raised from f 100 million to f 200 million. 
The law which enabled the Government to 
grant guarantees up to f 100 million to KLM 
expired on 1st January, 1971. 

You can have an Electro Cardiogram made 
by Telephone in the Netherlands ? 

The Dutch Postal Service has developed 
equipment making it possible to transmit an 
electro-cardiogram by telephone, using the 
ordinary cables. This new technique, described 
as . “tclecardiography”, enables economy 


doctors of the postal service to pass an eleettid- 
cardiogram by telephone to the headquarter^ 
of their organisation’s central medical service, 
located in The Hague, An electrocardiogram, 
is a graph of the changes of electric current- 
occurring during the action of the heart muscle 
and it is one of the most important aids to the. 
study of normal and abnormal heart 
conditions. 

A rather similar transmission technique is 
already in use in other parts of the world. 
But this technique is unsuitable for the Dutch 
telephone cable network, and furthermore 
works well on short distance only. The 
techniques developed by the Dutch postal 
service is geared to the properties of the 
telephone system in Holland and can be used 
for long-distance transmission, as well. 

The development may be seen as a conti¬ 
nuation of a Dutch tradition, for cardiography 
was, in fact, developed in this country. 'Die 
basis for it was laid by Holland’s Nobcl-Prizc 
winning physiologist Professor Willem 
Einthoven, who died in 1927. 

State and Private Enterprise 

J. B. Kripalani has contributed a very 
intere.sting article on the a^vc subject in the 
Swarajya of May 29, 1971. We reproduce 

below his major contentions : 

In politics one can use words that are 

undefined and lack content. One can indulge 
in double talk and half-truths and slogans. One 
can say one thing and mean another and do 
something quite diHerent. For instance, a 
dictatorship may be called a democracy— 
people’s democracy, grass-root democracy, 
guided democracy, etc. One can talk of peace 
between nations, produce armaments and 
supply them to other countries who want to 
use them for aggressive purposes and even to 
suppress legitimate and peaceful freedom 
movements, within their own borders. A 
nation can talk of peaceful co-existence and yet 
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i'tsQflAve weaker neighbours and tell them that 
this Is being done for their own good, to civilize 
'.them or to change their social order for the 
better. A nation can call aggression self- 
defence. Politicians can acquire dictatorial 
powers maintaining the form of democracy. 
There is nothing in politics which cannot be 
made to appear what it is not by the manipu¬ 
lation of words and phrases. 

This manipulation through words is not 
possible in economics ; ai least it is much less 
possible. Anyway, ii can soon be found out. 
This is becHUiC economics has less to do with 
words and more to do with tlte hard facts of 
life. For instance, it deals with the creation 
of wealth, its exchange and distribution. Tliese 
processes cannot be dune by tbc mainpulation 
of words and phrases or by indulging in slogans. 
One cannot create wealth by misguiding people 
through wonis as one can actjuire power in the 
political field. .\ government can be changed 
by a military or a political coup, but economic 
power cannot be created through a coup. It 
requires Jurd labour ; it rc<{uiics caj)ital. w'hich 
can come only from previous savings ; it 

require^, knowhow ; it requires an established 
and fun».tionin.g socir.l order. 

In India, we hive been trying ii> establish 
socialism merely bv repeating the wortl, by 
striking attitudes or by trying to clivtde existing 
wealth, which may or may jjot )jc used for 
future production. Such short-cuts to increa¬ 
sed production may help win political elections, 
but they cannot create wealth. Tliey catmot 
provide employment or reduce poverty. 

For many years now, we have been arguing 
about the respective merits of the private and 
Slate undertakings. VVe have been conditioned 
to think that wealth is best created and fairly 
distributed through Statu and not through 
private enterpriser. Wc seem to think that 
wealth is created without previous savings but 
^trough taxation, or through foreign borrow¬ 
ing* O'ff worse still, through inflation. We 


also seem to believe that the wealth of the 
capitalists is the result of the exploitation of 
labour, as the capitalists work for private profit. 
It is forgotten that if a capitalist did not use 
his savings for expanding industry, it will soon 
disappear. It will yield no profit to the 
capitalist. The capitalist can enjoy his ill- 
bcgotieii wealth only for a time. For the 
continued enjoyment of his savings he must 
reinvest his savings. 

la India, the fact is conveniently ignored 
that all enterprise, whether in the so-called 
State or .<:o-calIed private sector, is national. 
State enterprise may not be properly run. In 
that case, it will work against the best interests 
of the nation and even of labour, for whose 
!)uneru it is supposed to have been undei taken. 
On tbc other hand, private enterprise working 
for priv'ate profit may l>c so well conducted as 
to benefit labour, the consumer and the nation 
and also make some savings for future produc¬ 
tion. If these conditions arc fulfilled by Stats 
enterprise, it will also be equally beneficial to 
all tlio parties concerned. The conllict is not 
and ihfnild not be between State and private 
eriteiprise but between enterprise well and 
efficiently run against enterprise inefficiently 
and wastcfiilly managed. 

'i'hc afiiuent nations in the Wes': as well as 
Japan and Formosa, have all prospered 
through so'Callcd private enterprise, well- 
organi/.cd and well conducted. Labour in 
these ccuntrics enjoys facilities not available 
even to the middle class people in the develop¬ 
ing countries. In affluent societies, a labourer 
working in the private sector owns a neat 
little house, his own private car, a telephone, 
a refrigerator, a radio and television set in his 
house. His children have a fair amount of 
basic education which they can increase lo as 
to be able to occupy the highest positions in a 
democracy. The labourer in these countriea 
enjoys more comforts than the labourer in 
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communist countries where all economic 
activity is in State hands. 

In addition, the former enjoys democratic 
freedom. He values this freedom He controls 
to a great extent the government, through 
his vote. He could clothe the State if he so 
desired with power to manage the entire 
economic life of his country ; but he is zealous 
of his rights as a free citizen. 

Man may make a machine and be enslaved 
by his own creation. The common people in 
affluent societies seem to have learnt the dictuui 
of Lord Atkin that.'power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely*. They,therefore,dcjnot 
want to arm the State l>oth with political and 
with economic power. They do ret want the 
State to force them to be happy. They want to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour in tlie way 
they think best, while not interfering with the 
similar liberty of others. They have realized 
that they can do this only in a climate of free¬ 
dom of the individual, guaranteed by demo¬ 
cracy. Labour in affluent countries is agatn.st 
communism, because it believes that under 
democracy with all its shortcoming', the 
members of its class arc the masters in their 
homes, which they consider their castle. 

I am afraid that soiiie intellectuals and 
politicians in India arc so eiiainourcd of the 
word ‘socialism’ that they refuse to think in 
practical economic terms. They believe that 
private enterprise is capitalism. It is, there¬ 
fore imperialism. This may have been true 
in the days of Marx. There were empires 
before the rise of capitalism. They forget that 
despite private enterprise, small European 
countries like the Baltic States, Switzerland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and several 
others have not become imperialists. They 
find that private enterprise, under democratic 
discipline, gives them all the economic advan¬ 
tages, promised but. not achieved under 
COTsmunism. In affluent societies, there are, 


of course, people who possess grtatwealA 
But the labourer is not jealous of this weald 
because he enjoys the basic necessities of life, 
which keep on increasing with enhanced 
economic production and general prosperity. 
The Labour Party in Britain has tried to 
establish social justice without claimiDg to 
have established ‘socialism’ which word is 
vague and undefined. 

The question then arises : “Why do some 
of our intellectuals and politicians fail to see 
that the economic problem in India, as else- 
where in democratic countries, is not whether, 
private or State enterprise works for the public 
good Both can work for the good of the 
nation as we have said before, if they are run 
properly. Both can harm the nation if defec¬ 
tively run. Rather, an improperly run State 
enterprise may prove to be worse as, both its 
capital and losses are borne by the helpless 
tax-payer who is generally poor. 

If some intelligent people in India are 
against private enterprise and in favour of 
State enterprise even when they criticize its 
working, they are so, mijy I submit, because 
they feel that the advocacy of Slate enterprise 
is radical, leftist and .socialist politics. Their 
preference lias little to do with economic 
considerations. This is the politicalization of 
economics, which should stand on its own feet 
and be judged by its own laws and standards. 

Politics and economics will prosper when 
each observes ill own laws, so to say, Its own 
‘Dharma*. Maybe the Dharma of Economics 
is inferior to that of politics. But, inferior 
though it be, it will benefit the country if it 
follows its own laws. In an organized society 
no department of life works in isolation. 
There arc predominantly political, economic^ 
social, moral and religious departments of 
life, each controlled and governed by its own 
laws and formulations. 

In what I have written, it must not be 
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thought that I am in favour of private as 
against State enterprise. T am in favour of 
neither, nor against either. My submission is, 
let both systems be judged on their merits and 
not on grounds of potitical ideas, ideologies 
and slogans. Each must he judged by the 
advantage accruing therefrom in terms of 
public good or the good of all. 

Robbery with Violence to Secure arms 
and explosives 

The police in India do not feci ashamed of 
their own ineflVetiveness , nor arc they consi¬ 
dered to he useifss i)y our top ranking politi¬ 
cians hy reason of their failure to protect the 
lives and properties of the c:ti/.cns of India. 
So Ijidia continues to maintain a large and 
expensive police force, while thieves, roI)beis, 
wagon breakers, ntiirdercrs, bomb throwers 
anti all other varieties of criminals move about 
freely and indulge in their cv»l practices with¬ 
out much inconvenience. No one has made 
a statistical study of crimes in India and worked 
out the percentages of detections, prosecttiions 
and conviction#. But the general impression 
is that of the numerous clinics cotninitlcd v<'ry 
few arc detected and sent up for trial. 

The police have recently been faced with a 
very large number of robberie.# for obtaining 
arms and explosives. The following extract 
from the Cod f-idd Tribune gives a typical 
example. 

‘‘Asansol, May, 5. About 425000 high explo¬ 
sive detonatoi-s were said to have been .stolen 
at the small hours on May 3 from the magazine 
of Sripur Group of Gollierie?.” 

“The miscreants ovf powered the magazine 
guards and made good their escape with the 
booty. This is the second big theft of detona¬ 
tors from colliery magazine in about one 
month’s time. It may be recalled that 31,000 
high explosive detonators, and I7,f)00ft. safety 
fuse were stolen from the New Satgram Colliery 
magazine on April, 5.” 


The police have not been able to do any¬ 
thing remarkable in stopping this type of crime 
either. The only thing they have been able to 
suggest is that people should not keep any fire 
arms, but deposit the same with the j>oHce. 
But arms are also stolen from police armouries. 
Seme cases arc recorded where armed police¬ 
men have been overpowered by miscreants 
who have snatched away the arms in the 
possession of the armed policemen. In the 
circmnsiances arms kept in tlic custody of the 
police are no more safe then if tiicy were kept 
by their owners. The only thing that will 
help will be legislation permitting the use of 
lire arms against persons who try to .steal or 
rob the same. Handing over fire arms to the 
police will be of no use ; for the poiUx will 
never be alilc to give protection to tlie life and 
property of the people who now hold licences 
for fire arms. The jiolice will then perhaps 
suggest that people should deposit their ca.sh 
orjiaincnts and other valuables with the police 
loo. Looting docs not end with gold or silver 
either. In Birbhuin and Burdwan, for instance, 
cutting off otiicr people’s crops, removing 
paddy from granaries by force and chasing out 
the rightful owners by setting fire to their huts 
have been fairly common. 'I he Police could 
not prevent these acts of lawlessness. They 
even did net suggest that the crops and the 
grain should be deposited with the police for 
safe custody. 

In short the Police cannot grant safe custody 
to anything. The entire police organisation has 
become inefiective and should be replaced by a 
more reliable and eflicient organisation. No 
legislation can do any good to society if the 
enforcement of such laws rests in the hands of 
untrustworthy sympathisers of the criminals. 
The public should insist on setting up their own 
organisation for protecting their life and 
property. They must force the government to 
agree to this. 
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Corpses in the Sun 

The New Stotesmon in its editorial says : 

Starvation has been a weapon of war since 
the first siege and starvation’s grim companion 
has always been disease. But what was pre¬ 
viously left to history to unfold is now exposed 
to the world’s gaze even as it happens. No one 
can claim not to know what is going on in East 
Bengal. The corpses rot in the sun on colour 
television. Six months ago, the world’s reac- 
ticn was automatic and easy. As the flood 
waters surged across land the desire, even if 
incfFcctive, was to give. But armies aie not 
floods. In six shr)rt months, the politics of 
charity have become mucli more complex. 
Only the naive - or tiie sclf-intcrcsied-—will 
respond to the West Pakistanis’ present claim 
for aid without considering General Yahya 
Khan's motives, and the likely results of giving 
him wlial he wants. For two weeks, tltc 
General’s closest adviser, Mr. M. M. Ahmed, 
has been trying to bring pressure on the 
American Governmem and the International 
Monetary Fund, for a handout now and a big 
future comiTiitmenl. He has been telling them, 
in etfeci, that his country is bankrupt. The 
civil war is costing some B2m. a day. It has 
swallowed up Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
resources—more than half of which originated 
in the cast wing. It has been estimated that 
Mr. Ahmed and his master require S500m. to 
save only the western half ol Pa’ustan aloitc 
not to mention the amount needed to repair 
tlic appiilUtig damage which natural and man¬ 
made disasters have inflicted upon the cast. 
The built-in reaction is to give Yahya the 
money. The Islamabad government has long 
links with the West, not least through the army 
officer caste which provided its last two 
Presidents. Capitalist governments in general 
have an interest in preserving the status quo. 
There arc rules in the book about non-interfe- 
rcncc in the affairs of sovereign states and 
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these tend to be applied in an especially 
cynical way to breakaway movements in the 
Third World. We patronisingly agree that it 
would be wrong to hurt their feeling by taking 
sides, when in truth wc are intervening, oq 
behalf of the powers that be. However, this 
time the built in mechanism has not operated 
quite so smartly as Mr. Ahmed hoped. Public 
feeiiiig iu the US appear to have been unexpec¬ 
tedly hostile. The message had got through 
that thi.9 was not a little local difficulty, but a 
brutal attempt to crush a dein.)cra(icaUy elected 
majority party. Unless West Pakistan can 
produce some sort of political solution, it may 
be difluult to persuade the senate to pay 
up. 

For Vahya, protnises of aid would be a 
certilicaie of icspecubility. Tnere are varhjus 
gesture.s he is ready to make to procure it. One 
is the prospect of a return to civilian rule, 
including negotiations with the Awami League. 
But ‘truck with scccasionists’ L out; and 
although the phrase may have a responsible 
ring in European ears, it is political nonsense. 
Ninety percent of the East Bengalis, at a 
cometvativc estimate, .arc secessionists now, 

A team from the World Bank is about to 
arrive in Bangla Desh to study the situation 
iltere, and a lot will dc,ocnd on their report 
(Mck at tiic en<i of the month. It will matter 
a good deal, tor ifoiancc. how far they are 
convinced that the present Pakistan govern- 
mc.nl inicnd.s to keep even the promises it has 
so fai made. To put it bluntly, any aid given 
to Yahya, if it is iu cash, could simply be used 
to prolong the war. It it consists of sacks of 
food. Che East Bengalis assume it will be given 
first to the army, and that what is left over 
will be used as an instrument of coercion. 

The problem from Britain is how to com¬ 
bine humanitarian commitment with expedient 
polilua. On an elementary level, these 
converge in the question of getting food and 
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medical supplies through to the people most in 
need. There arc two options. First, wc should 
insist that the relief be internationally adminis* 
tcred There is, however, evidence that the 
West Pakistanis are determined to resist any 
such terms. In which case, there is a short¬ 
term altcrnauvc. The rich countries could 
take on—via government grants, UN agencies, 
and charities—the job of lccdin,i; the five or six 
million people now in refugee campi. ludia 
cannot cope alone. It might also be possible, 
at the same time, to allow some supplies to l>e 
taken across the froniitr by supporters of—lct 
US stress it once more—the democrot/col/y 
elected Bengali government. 

Two things become very clear from the 
above excerpts. One is that Vahya Khan’s 


lies are not convincing even his best friends. 
He has committed barbarous atrocitiesi 
murdered a million men, women and children, 
cliased out of hearth and home Hve million 
innocent meinliers of hts own country and 
exposed the re.si of the people of East Bengal to 
terrifying prospects of famine and pestilence, 
wantonly out of a criminal lust for power. The 
peoples of the world are not going to trust him 
even with relief material, leave alone cash. 
The British have dotibls about America’s even¬ 
tual policy relating to Pakistan ; but they feel 
sure that many countries like “France, Italy, 
llollantl, (Canada and West Germany will 
refira* to buy guns for ^'ahya’s army, or butter 
for Ids troops.” Thai will reduce the chances 
of a war between India and Pakistan too. 
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had gone I If you don’t at once, t shaU go 
and tell father right now— 

Susbtl stood still undecided. He said—I 
had gone with Faiik— 

—Where have you been ? 

Sushil said—^To the fair at Birgunge. 

—Why did you go there, what for ? 

Sushil said—To eat— 

—What do you mean, why to eat ? 

Sushil said—I did not want to eat, Uidi. 
Fatik said he wanted to eat cutlets. So I also 
ate. 

—Who paid for it ? 

—I did not pay the full amount. I had 
only one rupee on me. 

Rani said—How did you get money ? Who 
gave you money ? 

Sushil looked at Rani with fear in hU eyes. 
Then he said—I took the money from your 
box— 

Rani kept silent for a while. She hxed her 
gaze steadily on Sushil as if to frighten him. 


Sushil got frightened and was cowed down 
as he faced his Didi. He said—Please Didi, 
do not tell any one. Fatik told me to steal 
money from your box. It was not my fault, 
Fatik was really guilty. 

—Then, what happened ? How many 

rupee worth did you eat ? 

—Four rupees seven annas. 

—Who gave the balance of three rupees 
seven annas ? 

Sushil admitted—Could not give the money. 
The shopkeeper was handing us over to the 
police. But we named father and Pandit 
Mashai .<o they brought us along here. And 
then if you had not paid up they would have 
taken us to the police sure enough. - You have 
not said anything to father, have you 

Rani did not say anything more. She only 
said—Go, your teacher is sitting in that room 
for a long time, go and study— 

Sushil felt he was saved. He ran off in 
one spurt to llic other room. 

(To be continued) 
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—Why did you go there, what for ? 

Sushil said—To eat— 

—What do you mean, why to eat ? 

Sushil said—I did not want to eat, Uidi. 
Fatik said he wanted to eat cutlets. So I also 
ate. 

—Who paid for it ? 

—I did not pay the full amount. I had 
only one rupee on me. 

Rani said—How did you get money ? Who 
gave you money ? 

Sushil looked at Rani with fear in his eyes. 
Then he said—I took the money from your 
box— 

Rani kept silent for a while. She hxed her 
gaze steadily on Sushil as if to frighten him. 
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Sushil got frightened and was cowed down 
as he faced his Did!. He said—Please Didi, 
do not tell any one. Fatik told me to steal 
money from your box. It was not my fault, 
Fatik was really guilty. 

—Then, what happened ? How many 

rupee worth did you eat ? 

—Four rupees seven annas. 

—Who gave the balance of three rupees 
seven annas ? 

Sushil admitted—Could not give the money. 
The shopkeeper was handing us over to the 
police. But wc named father and Pandit 
Mashai .<o they brought us along here. And 
then if you had not paid up they would have 
taken us to the police sure enough. - You have 
not said anything to father, have you 

Rani did not say anything more. She only 
said—Go, your teacher is sitting in that room 
for a long time, go and study— 

Sushil felt he was saved. He ran off in 
one spurt to llic other room. 

(To be continued) 






















THE NANJILNAD REBELLION 

A. YESURA NAM 


Villacfe associations and assetnhlies existed 
in Nanjilnad (South Travancore) from very 
early times and they played a vital role in 
curbing the despotic tendencies of the rulers. 
In times of political and social convulsions 
the village assemblies guided the villagers to 
pursue the tight course of action. IVadition 
and early records point unmistakably to the 
fact that the Nanjilnad assemblies checked 
the despotism of the rulers and preserved the 
rights cud privileges of the people at large. 
They used every opportunity to assert their 
rights and to safeguard the interests of the 
people. The resolutions passed by the Nanji- 
Inad village assemblies at the time of the 
invasions of the Madurai Nayaks reveal the 
determination of the people to light tyranny, 
their love for freedom and their sense of unity. 

Nayak Invasions 

In tl»e days of Ravi Varma, Nanjilnad 
was frequently invaded by rlic forces of 
Madurai Nayaks. Karly rcc<»rds show that a 
part of Agastccswarain I'aluk, from Kanya- 
kumari to Koiiaram, uas occupied by 
Tirurnala Nayak's forces. A partition wall 
separated a large strip of land which includutg 
Variyur, Karungnlara, Alagappapuram. 
Mahadonaptiram and Agasttcswarain, and 
this area was known as Puratiayanad or 
Murattanad, It was easy for the Nayak’s 
forces to penetrate deep into Nanjilnad from 
Puraltayanad, which formed a part of the 
Nayak’s domain. The ins.nipiions of Kudu- 
raipari'Jiviiai and Vayalivilai in Agasteeswaram 
Taluk show tliat the forces of Tinunala Nayak 
made repeated incursions into Nanjilnad, 
These invasions created much hardship to 


the people and a chaotic state of affairs 
prevailed in South Travancore. Vast areas 
were ravaged and pillaged, and the fear 
stricken people had to flee to the woods and 
mountains. Those marauders were usually 
called Badagas (Vaduka.s), and they lifted 
the cattle, plundered the people and 
mercilessly butchered the defenders. 

It was during the regency of Mangammal 
(1689-1706) a calamitous invasion of South 
Travancore took place under Dalawai Nara- 
sappayya. The iinniediate cause of this 
invasion was the failure of the Venacl king 
to pay his usual tribute to Madurai. The 
Madura Manual says that Narasappayya 
“entered Travancore, subdued it after much 
hard fighting, and returned to Trichinopoly 
with a very considerable booty consisting of 
spices, jewels and guns’*. T. K, Velupillai 
doubt the success of Narasappayya’s invasion; 
but R. Satliianalliicr points out in his 
‘History of the Nayaks of Madurai’ that 
after a hard s*rtigglc he came out victorious 
and dictated his own terms to the Vanad ruler. 
He received all the arrears of tribute and 
valuable jewellery from the King of V^enad. 

The whole brunt of these Nayak incursions 
had to be borne by the people of Nanjilnad. 
Their crops and property were damaged, 
their houses were looted and* their villages 
were set on fire. Tlieir agony was further 
aggravated by the oppression of the 
unscrupulous officers and agents of the 
Yogakkaraand Pillamars (feudal chicfilains of 
Travancore), who tried to collect the dues 
from the hapless people by having recourse to 
force. The king was well aware of the woes of 
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the people ofSouthTraVancorCjand with a view 
to relieving their suflerings he generously 
granted remission of the arrea»-s of tax for a 
period of twenty years. This remission of 
taxes to the people on account of the Nayak’s 
invasion can be seen in the Vadasscri inscri* 
ption dated 873 Kollam Era {1697 A. U.). 
But this royal order did not produce the 
desired elTect, since the greedy officers ignored 
the wishes of the king and went on extracting 
money and illegal ccsscs from the people. 
'The overbearing altitude and tyranny of the 
f.'udal chieftains made the people rise in 
rebellion, and they are said I'o have convened 
a series of five meetings of their village 
assembly in diHcreru places from 1702 
onwards. In these meetings of the Nailar 
or citizens they passed resolutions protesting 
against such arts of (Jovernment which, in 
their opinion, subjected them to much hard¬ 
ship a!)d loss. The edicts containing their 

resolutions arc found among the records of 
IVriavittu Mudaliar and are known as 
Mudaliar Manuscripts. The iinporlance of 
these resolutions lies in the fact that they 
show the key role played by village assemblies 
in those days. They also reveal that the 
people of South Travancorc were very 
conscious of their rights and privileges, that 
tiny were willing to stand united to face the 
common disaster and that they were prepared 
to bear any suflerinj, undergo any sacrifice 

for the preservation of their ancient rights 
and privileges. 

The following extract from the resolutions 
passed by the Nattars on the first of Alpasy 
878 M. E. at Vadasscri tells about the miseries 

experienced by the people due to the 
arrogance the officers : 

“As our land has from the year 832 M. E. 
been the scene of distress on account of 
foreign invasions ftxnn the east and of troubles 
from within the State, we having failed owing 
to lack of union to make a bold stand and to 
have our grievance heard ; in that our pro- 
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perty, holdings and services are being usurped 
by others, the village chieftains oppressing 
UR in doing things not heard of before, the 
GovcrmnciU listening to tales carried by 
backbiters from the country and harassing 
us.“ 

In another resolution passed as Asramam, 
near Suchindrum, on 14th Markali 889 M.E. 
(Dec.1713 A.D.}, the Nattars, in their meeting, 
asserted their loyalty to the king, but refused 
to pay additional taxes like koitappanani. The 
resolution goes on to say, “Hereafter we 
should not pay any kotlappanam and unusual 
taxes, and should protest against such attempts 
by unitedly making a bold stand and by 
emigrating. VVe should honourably keep up 
all the privileges or rights which our ancestors 
enjoyed in olden days”. I'liis resolution 
reveals the determination of the Nanjihiad 
people to defend their rights and privileges 
against the unwarranted aggressions of the 
royal authority, ft also contains a call for 
rebellion, as they have threatened to migrate 
if ilie autlioriiies did not take prompt steps to 
remt)vc thejr difficulties. 

Another meeting of the Nattars, held at 
Isaniimangalam on the I5lh V'yeansy 801 M.E. 
(1716 A.D.) passed certain resolultons which 
give an account of the sulTering experienced 
by the people at the time of the Nayak 

invasions. “.as Srinivasa Rao 

has carried away flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle as well as the leaders of the people ; its 
Reddy cow-herds have bceti daily lifting herds 
of cattle from the country ; as Anantoji 
Nayakkar has, in the southern division of 
Nanjilnad, deprived women even of their 
marriage badges which wore only cotton 
threads and ruptured the lobes of their cars, 
has carried away herds of cattle, paddy and 

seed-grain from the country.” The 

royal officers showed complete indiflcrence to 
the sufferings of the people, and therefore, the 
Nattars passed another resolution in which 
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they expressed their decision to abandon 

cultivation. “.the Kariakars and 

Swarupakars (royal officers) have not, 
under royal couimaiul, redressed our grievan¬ 
ces and enabled us to live in peace, we should 
leave uncultivated the whole country between 
Mangclam and Menakudi from the Kar season 
of 892 M.E. and if after that the Kariakars and 
Swarupakars under royal command, redress 
our grievances and enable tis to live in peace, 
we may then cultivate our lands”. 

The repressive measures of the Govern¬ 
ment created widespread dissatisfaction among 
the people, and Nanjilnad was ablaze with 
rebellion. In Rome, the plebeians ‘seceded’ 
to the Sacred Mount when their demands 
were turned down by the patrician Govern¬ 
ment. In the same maimer, the people of 
N.anjilnatl abandoned their homes and 
emigrated to the neighbouring lulls. Tlicy 
refused to return to their villages ; hut later 

on, like the plebeians, they came back when 
the king promised redress to their grievances. 

The following extract is taken from the 
proceedings of the fourllt meeting held on the 

I6th of Kartikai 898 M.E. (1722 A.a) at 
Kadukkara. “On account of the heavy taxes 
impo.sed on us and the cruel ircattneitl which 
wc were subjectc*’! to fill the Kumbhem harvest 
of 895 M.E. -(172fl A.I).), wc were forced 
to leave our iiclds uncultivated during the 
whole of the year 896 M.E. (1721 A.D.) and 
retreat to the oust of the mountains. The 
sovereign, together with the Pottimars, 
Pandals, aiul the members of the Swarupara, 
encamped at Khutapandi and summoning the 
people of both tlic divisions of Nanjilnad 
before him, redressed all their grievances till 

thcKunibIiamcropof896 M.E. (1721 A.O.)”. 

After this scrilcinent with the king, the 

assembly began to exercise its own ptiwcrs and 
prerogatives, 'litis was not liked by tiic king. 
It is recorded in the proceedings of their 
Assembly (Nattars) : “But when the assembly 
exercised these privileges by instituting a 


regular enquiry against these that infringed 
its law, the sovereign came down upon the 
association and demolished the houses of two 
chiefs in each division.” This act roused 
feelings of horror and indignation among the 
people, once again Nanjilnad burst into open 
revolt. The Government also let loose a 
reign of tyranny. Officers like Sivassila 
Mudaliar, Muthu Pillai and Ghittambalam 
Pandaram reso'’tcd to inhuman and barbarcus 
methods to suppress the rebellion. When the 
atrocities of the atilhorilics became unbearable 
the people of Nanjilnad gave up the vow of 
non-violence and decided to meet violence 
with violence itself. Another resolution was 
passed wltich declared, “That wc will be 
prepared to make a bold stand and resist by 
force, if any measures be taken to enforce the 
utijust imposts, and even he willing to migrate 
into another country leaving our Kumbham 
crop behind”. They also stressed the need of 

unity in the hour of crisis and made a bold 
declaration that they would not liesitate to 
punish traitors. The decision of the majority 
itt the assembly was declared binding on every 
individual and even service under the king was 
made an unpatriotic act. As Nagam Aiya says, 
“The spirit ot lawless deliancc to the king s 
authority engendered by this state of affairs 
reached its clitnax when the people openly 
met and resolved to take the life of any m^ 
who acted against the interests of the public 
therein assembled”. The people of Nanjilnad 
had to carry on a long and protracted agita¬ 
tion. They had to bear much hardship when¬ 
ever they emigrated ; ‘ but every time they 
went, they were called back to their homes by 
the ancient kings who cajoled them with 
sweet promises of sympathy and 
protection”. One outstanding feature of their 
struggle is that it was a non-violent, precon¬ 
certed resistance. Their methods were not 
those of random agitation or mdb violence, 
but of collective bargaining and passive 
resistance. As S. Dwigavinayagam PiUay has 
correctly put it, “It was perhaps in th^ 
meeting of the early Nanjilnadians that the 
political weapon of non-co-operation was 
forged for the first time in the annals of x>ur 
country”. 




POUTICS OF JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAKt 

SUBHASfl CHANDBA SAHKAR 


Jayaprakash Narayan has shunned party 
politics and has been talking of village recon¬ 
struction and panchayali raj. He has even 
earned the opprobius nickname of being a 
Sarvodaya leader. To talk of his politics 
may appear irrelevant* if not actually sacrilr- 
gcous. Yet it is possible, nay necessary, to 
understand the politics of Jayaprakash Narayan 
if one has to understand the man and his 
views. The publication together of his articles 
and speeches on the subject of panchayali 
provides an opportunity for such an examina¬ 
tion. Some may wonder if the political ideas 
of a person arc capable of being derived from 
his articles and speeches on panchayali raj. 
But it is very nnich possible to do so, since 
the objective of political action in this country 
as in any other country, is to reorganize the 
economic and the social structures no less 
than the political .structure. And panchayali 
raj not only involves the economic and social 
aspects of Indian society but the political 
aspect as well. Indeed there may be no 
better way of knowing the real character of 
the political views of Jayaprakash Narayan 
than by referring to his articles and speeches 
on the subiect of the much publicized but 
little understood (or realized) panchayali raj. 
The reason is simple. Since four-fifths of 
the people of the country live in the villages 
and since it is again in the villages that both 
the cofc and the bulk of Indian poverty 
arc to be found, it is only with reference to 
a person’s views on the detailed problems of 
the villages in the country, and the means of 
their solution, that one r.an hope to gain an 
insight into his political mind. Such an exa¬ 
mination of a person's views would enable 


one to know wheather his views are worth¬ 
while in the context of the nation’s striving to 
lift itself out of the morass in which it finds 
itself today. What do we find Jayaprakash 
wants through his talks and articles on paji- 
cltayali raj and gram swaraj ? 

Vtilaga Isolation Undesirable 

Let' us first examine his views on the 
villages. Docs he wish to leave them as they 
are ? The answer is clearly in the negative. 
Jayaprakash wants the villages of India to be 
liberated from their cloistered existence. He 
writes, “Among our national leaders there are 
not a few who look back upon the largely 
vanished village self-sufficiency as an ideal 
to go back t<). I find myself in opposition to 
such a view. I believe that if free Indian 
society atid the Indian people arc to prosper, 
arc to develop a sense of common and co¬ 
operative life, if national unity is to become 
real; if the divorce fronr national politics 
of the mass of the people- - which was such 
a glaring aspect of past Indian society —is to 
be removed ; if parochialism and clannish¬ 
ness are to be b.'inished ; if rigours of the 
iniquitous caste system which flourished on 
the fertile soil of village self-sufficiency and 
family specialisation of labour are to be 
destroyed ; if democracy and self-government 

*Comniun/t(irlan Society and Panchayatl Raj by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. Navachetna Praka- 
shan, Post Box 115, Varanasi (U.P.). 1970 

Pp 155 Rs.18-00, 

face to face by Jayaprakash Narayan. Nava¬ 
chetna Prakashan. 1970. Pp 28 Rupee one. 
(All page references in the text are from 
the first mentioned volume.) 
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are to be made elTcctua] ; if all these objecti¬ 
ves are to be achieved ; ihc free Indian State 
will have consciously to endeavour to break 
up the remaining seif-sufficiency and isolation 
of the villages and make them ‘coherent 
economic units’ in united and interdependent 
national economy.” (p 46) 

Tt is clear that when Jayaprakash talks of 
village selfgovcrnnient he docs not speak of 
keeping the villages away from the mainstream 
of national life but rather of establishing an 
integral and mnlually beneficial relatiori.sliip 
between the villages, and between the villages 
and the national industrial economy. To 
qujic Jayaprakash, *‘Il is necessary to add 
that the l)reak-up of self-sutTiciency that is 
emphasised here docs not mean that the 
village would be placed at the mercy of inter¬ 
national markets and the city capitalists. F,ir 
from it. What I am suggesting is tlic village 
as a fully protected economic unit (protected 
both bv the state and cfioperaiion in the 
village itself), not independent or self-suili- 
cient but interconnected, not according to the 
blind laws of capitalist competition and 
exploitation, but to a national and regional 
plan.” pP 46-47 

Democracy's Narrow Base 

This would itivariably involve the n:odeni- 
ization of village economy uixl reorganization 
of the social hfc in villages. In other words 
the villages would have to undergo a radical 
transformation v. Inch has been part of the 
national objective for years. Indeed this 
would mean titc extension of democracy to the 
villages and to the masses of the people. 
Writing ten years ago Jayaprakash inaJc an 
incisive appraisal of the wckness of the base 
of democracy in India. “The most striking 
fact that has emerged from the working of 
ten years of our Constitution,” Jayaprakash 
wrote in 1961, “is that the people of the 
cuuiury, that is to say, the twenty crores of 


voters, have felt rather left out of it all. They 
have no doubt had the opportunity of partici¬ 
pating in two Cieneral Elections, but beyond 
tliat transient contact with the working of 
democracy, they have had nothing further to 
do with it. It is very common to hear the 
remark made by common people even in the 
country-side that though Sworaj came, it had 
not come to them. They complain that 
they arc ruled much in the same manner and 
by the same kind of people as during the 
Briiish rule. They find that not even in local 
affairs have they a hand or that even the 
humblest civil servant is in any manner 
accountable to them ; on the countrary, they 
find that he lords it over them and even exacts 
illegal gratification as much &s in the old days. 
Tlie truth must be faced that the people 
have not been able to experience the sensation 
of Swaraj. It is only the very thin layer of 
the educated middle class, and even of them 
only those directly cngagetl in political 
activity, who arc involved in the working of 
our democracy. ‘J'he result of this stale 
of affairs is that our democracy is found to 
be resting on a very narrow base.” (p 70) 

Vilhigc isolation has been broken during 
the quarter <»f a century from the time when 
Jayaprakash first gave tlie call for the breaking 
down of the static isolationism of tlie villages.. 
The tr.agedy is that this breakdown has not 
taken place in the manner in which 
Jayaprakash envisaged it to take place but in 
just the contrary manner. The breakdown 
of the village autonomy has not strengthened 
the villages by integrating them with the 
national economy. On the other hand, 
without education and organization, the 
greater exposure of the villages to the forces 
of the highly centralist industrial economic 
forces has rendered them weaker and (more 
helpless, causing the further destitution of 
this vast masses of the rural people as edn be 
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iwh in the rising number of the -landless 
agricultural labourers. Therefore the pro> 
blcm of rural poverty remains as baffling as 
ever. If it is not fashionable even in the 
circle of socialists (a seminar on social'st 
thought organized at Patna was inaugurated 
by a retired ICS officer who, besides enjoying 
an attractive pension which » higher than 
the salary of most working Indians, also 
occupies an important place in the ruling 
bureaucracy notwithstanding his formal 
retirement :) to discuss rural destitution and 
backwardness, Jayaprakash Narayan, despite 
his giving up active politics, has not forgotten 
the central problem of Indian economics, 
politics and sociology—rural poverty and 
backwardnes.s: 

Jayaprakash is a democrat, a believer in 
the need for peaceful change. Therefore 
he has settled in the Musahari block in 
Muzaflarpur district since 9 June 1970 to 
lend the force of his personality for the in¬ 
troduction of necessary social and economic 
changes. What he wants, what all the 
political parties of the country also want, is 
the extension of democracy to the rural 
masses. Yet nothing much has happened 
to reduce the helplessness of the rural poor 
before the oppressors and the exploiters. 
Tiic continuation of such a system is clearly 
agaiml the national interest. Already 
violence has raised its head in many parts of 
the country and the main difficulty faced by 
the authorities is the lack of feeling of many 
of any stake in the preservation of the system. 
The need, if democracy is to be saved and 
made real for the common man in India, is 
to make it of use to the people (and not 
only to the few educated and the affluent) 
and create a popular stake In its survival. 
Unless that is done “at the slightest push the 
pyramid of democracy standing on its head 
would topple down and the millions ol 
particles of sand, vii,‘ the disorganized voters, 


would look on as helpless spectators.”(p 71) 
Thus whether one is a votary of democracy 
or a votary of the revolution (essentially there 
is no contradiction between the genuine be¬ 
lievers in democracy which rests on equality 
and the genuine belivers of social and political 
revolution which Is the means of bringing 
about that equality) Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
analysis retains equal relevance. 

Centre-State Relations 

The fundamental point of distinction in 
jayaprakash Narayan’s stand is that he wants 
the recognition of the role of the millions 
living in villages in the running of the country. 
So far the practice has been to hand down 
a decision from New Delhi or the Stale 
Capitals to the people. There is no doubt 
that the national and the State Governments 
will have to play a positive role of providing 
leadership and that many of the decisions of the 
Central and the State G wernment have been 
inspired by a genuine desire to do good to the 
people. Equally undoubted is the fact,however, 
that these measures have signally fateld to 
bring about any improvement in the life of 
the vast masses, the majority of whom are 
living below the subsistence level, according 
to a study of the Reserve Bank of India. 
Jayaprakash Narayan is purturbed by this 
'ailuie and secs a way out in activising the 
rural masses in taking a positive role. An 
example can illustrate the point: The Bihar 
Government headed by Mr. Krishna Bal^bh 
Sahay had passed a good law on bataidari. 
It was a decision handed by the State 
Government. But it has remained unimplc- 
menled. Herein is to l>c seen the utter 
limitation of an initiative from the top for 
which there is no sustenance at the base. In 
making a fervent plea for village self-govern¬ 
ment, Jayaprakash wants these good Central 
' and State measures to be fully implemented 
for popular welfare. Jayaprakash effectively 
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rebuts the theory that extension of democracy 
to the base will lead to the weakening of 
unity. He says that the result will be to the 
contrary. Jayaprakash says, “political and 
economic decentralization and strengthening 
of the lower organs of government might 
make it appear as if that process would weaken 
the fabric of the nation and impair the strength 
and titiity of the Centre. The fact that 
fissiparous tendencies do exist in the country, 
and there are local and linguistic patriotism 
and tensions, lends force to this view. But 
a closer examination of the matter would 
show that we would be far more cohesive and 
strong as a nation, and the diverse groups 
making up India would live logctlier far 
more happil>, if they had as much freedom 
and opportunity as possible to manage their 
affairs and preserve and develop their 
uniqueness.” (p 74) 

Unfortunately not many in this country 
realize the need for the devolution of authority 
from the Centre to the States and from the 
States to the panchayats and villages. Jaya¬ 
prakash warned as early as in 1961, “It is not 
without reason that those in India who 
advocate a unitary form of government have 
marked fascistir tendencies.” (P74). The 
decade that has passed since he had uiterrd 
the warning against centralization has not 
seen any relaxation in that trend of usurping 
authority but has been mark^'d by a further 
accentuation of the process of centralization 
of authority and functions. The past quin¬ 
quennium was marked by a complete reread¬ 
ing of the meaning of the constitution to 
deprive the States of their autonomy parti¬ 
cularly through the creation of various central 
police forces despite the fact that the Constitu¬ 
tion made the State Government responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order. This 
was made possible by the spinelessness of the 
Congress leaders in the States, the weakness 


of the non-Congress governments formed in 
the wake of the fourth -general election in 
1957, and the supine subservience of the press 
in general to the Central Government whose 
words were accepted as gospel truth by the 
metropolitan newspapers to run down the 
Slate Governments. Whether it was the State’s 
desire to be consulied over the appointment 
of the Governor or it was the Slate govern¬ 
ment’s desire to be consulted before the 
deployment of the Central police force, the 
Ceniral Government, with the active support, 
of the press, trampled upon those desires with 
ruthless firmness which could have been better 

employed in arresting disruption and punishing 
dishonest polititians and civil servants. 

Despite the assumpiion of greater powers and 
the acquisition of additional organizational 
strength it is not certain that the Central 
government has gained any greater effective¬ 
ness than it had say in 1961 when Jayaprakash 
Narayan uttered his warning against central¬ 
ization. On the other hand there are unmis¬ 
takable sigiLs of decreasing effectiveness of the 
Central government’s actions. Why ? Ten 
years ago Jayaprakash had clearly foreseen 
the answer to this question. He wrote, 
“Devolution of power, so that the Centre has 
only as much of it as required to discharge its 
Ctntrof functions, and all the re.it is exercised 
by thf- lower organs, need not necessarily 
imply a weak Centre. It is all a matter of 
competence; at each level the elected authority 
floes all thai it is competent to do. And, 

because at each level the authority concerned 
finds that there are tasks that Ue beyond its 

competence, it has to federate with other 
authorities at the same level so as to create a 
higher level of authority.” It is this factor of 
competence that is a guarantee of the strength 
of the Centre in this system, because it is in the 
interest of the lower authorities to give all 
power and opportunity to the Centre to do, 
efficiently and expeditiously all that they them* 
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selves cannot do. Defence, foreign ailairs, 
inter-State relations, currency, regulation of 
imports and exports, preservation of 
national unity are, for instance, tasks that fall 
within the competence only of the Centre. A 
central government that is armed with these 
powers cannot by any stretch of Imagination 
be described as weak, just because the range of 
subjects in its charge is not so wide. Indeed, 
such a government would be bound to he 
strong, powerful, streamlined and elTcciive. 
On the other hand, a top-heavy sprawling 
Centre, poking its finger into every pic, might 
have the appearance of strength aiul power but 
in actual fact, it would be weak, flahhy, slow- 
moving, and inrITective.*’ (PP 74-75) 

It is not only the politician in power or the 
bureaucracy, but a considerable section of the 
iutclligenlsia also, that fails to realise the truth 
tliat, to quote Jayaprakash Narayaii, “National 
unity or strength does not depend upon the 
list of subjects that a Central government deals 
with, but on such intangible factors as emo¬ 
tional imcgTalion, common experiences and 
aspirations, National ethos, mutual goodwill 
and the spirit of accommodation, and above 
all upon large-hearted wisdt)m on the part 
of national leaders.” (P 75). 

Jaraprakash realises the fact that the 
improvement of the lot of the villagers has to 
be made the task of villagers themselves. The 
village people have to give a thought to tlicir 
problems to find out a soUuioji. Undoub¬ 
tedly the strength of the national industrial 
economy would be there for the villagers to 
fall back upon ; but without local initiative 
the villagers would not be able to derive the 
fullest advantage of the benefits of the infra¬ 
structure i. e., electricity, supply of steel and 
machinery—created by largescale and heavy 
industries. The level of awareness which 
alone can enable a social group to act so 
wisely, villagers cannot imbibe tbemsclves— 

7 


at any rate in she short run. There litM^ 
need for leadership. Who can provide 
leadership ? Jayaprakash says, “In order 
that this task is successfully tackled there must ‘ 
be a large band of selfless workers to inspire,' 
arouse, help and guide the people.” (p 103), 
Very true, indeed. But is this concept of “a 
large band of selfless workers” compatible 
with distrust of the political parties which is 
to be met with in Jayaprakash’s writings ? 
For example Jayaprakash writes that “it U 
well worth empiiasizing that the success of 
panchayati raj would depend upon the extent 
to which organized political parties refrained 
from inlcrfetiiig with it trying to convert it 
into ihrir hand-maiden, and using it as a 
jumping ground to climb power .” (p 77). 
Then from where will the leadership come ? 
The villagers are illiterate, ignorant and 
unable to provide the leadership; 
Jayapnikash thinks (hat it can be expected 
of the paiichayat parishad. He writes, “It 
slundd be the job of the paiichayat parishad 
to instil in the minds of the members and 
olficc-bearers of the panchayats the requisite 
spirit of service and sacrifice. The spirit of 
self-seeking and power-grabbing, lh.it is often 
noticed, would more cfTectively destroy 
p.uichayati raj than anything clse.”(p 103) 
While Jayaprakash’s warning that power 
politics would destroy panchayati raj has 
conic true, his hope that the panchayati raj 
institutions would succeed in llirowing up the 
requisite leadership has not been realized why 
has it been so * 

An analysis of the situation discloses the fact 
that the panchayati raj institutions could not 
become clTective organs of popular power 
because, iti the peculiar power structure 
existing in the country, the panchayati raj 
institutions have been seized by the rural 
vested interests. The dread of the mukhiya 
in many place symbolizes the failure of the 
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system to work for the purpose for which it 
was thought of. In political terms the 
panchayati raj institutions became the haunt¬ 
ing ground of the rural rich enjoying the 
patronage of the Congress Party. The natural 
corollary of the situation is that without the 
greater politicization of the masses in the 
rural areas it is impossible to generate dyna¬ 
mism which can bring about the desired 
changes in the rural society. In many places 
the paiifluyati raj institutions carry the 
authority of being part of the goverrncntal 
machinery. The preponderance of the rural 
rich and upper caste men in these organiza¬ 
tions has meant the strengthening of the 
forces of the stotus quo by imparting upon 
their actions in many places a legal sanction. 
It is a must undesirable political situation 
from which tliere is no release except through 
political action. Perhaps it is necessary to 
reexamine Jayaprakash’s opposition to the 
introduction of party politics in the rural 
areas and his emphasis on avoiding contests 
in the election to the panchayati raj organs, 
(p 80) Perhaps it is the introduction of parti¬ 
san politic.s alone that can create some 
dynamism in the basically static situation of 
the Indian rountryside. Perhaps it is through 
contests again that the weaker sections of the 
rural community may come to acquire the 
self-confidence on which alone depends the 
regeneration of village life in India. Perhaps 
Jayaprakash would find some time to review 
the events of the decade that has passed since 
he had put forward his views, and restate 
his thesis in the liglu of the changed 

circumstances. 


It is as much a duty of the political parties 
and the intelligentsia, though. For the basic 
task of improving India consists in Improving 
the villages. So long the parties have 
considered their task done by shouting about 
the supremacy of agriculture. The conse¬ 
quence of this unthinking slogan-mongcring 
has been the further reinforcement of the 
rural inequality through governmental subsidy 
to the landed gentry in the villages, in the 
form of subsidizing electricity connections 
and tlie supply of agricultural pumps etc. 
There is a very real danger of a retrogression 
in the countryside. Unfortunately no party 
has got any organization in the rural areas. 
The Congress weakness was so long disguised 
by the identification in the public mind of 
government and the Congress, Now that 
the Congress is no longer in power in several 

States that identification has broken down. 

« . 

In any case if the Congress party was capable 
of bringing about rural regeneration it had 
an ample opportunity to do so during tlie 
past two decades. If it could not do so 
during the heyday of its power it is not 
reasonable to place much reliance on its 

ability and willingness to do so in the future. 
Therefore the other parties are all the more 
under a great obligati )n to give an active 
consideration to the matter. On the degree 
of conscientiousness with which the political 
parties address themselves to this task would 
depend the fufilment of the hope of the 
elimination of rural poverty and 
backwardness. 



IN SACRCD MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


On the evening of May 16, 1918, we were 
told of Bela Devi’s death. She died early that 
morning. Father had gone to Jorasanko and 
heard the sad news there. We were all deeply 
upset—it was like the passing away of some¬ 
one very close to us. We thought it proper to 
call on the poet and his family, but the mind 
shrank from the ide.!. Overcoming this feel¬ 
ing we left for Jorasanko. As the car stopped 
before the house, we saw Rabindranath sitting 
in the first-floor verandah. Sri Pramatha 
Chaudh\iri and Rathindranath were sitting be¬ 
side him. It was probably Pramathababu 
who informed him about our coming. The 
poet left the verandah to enter the sitting- 
room. W'c walked in and bowed down to 
touch his feel—he turned his face away and 
asked us to be seated. His pale face showed 
his anguish—as if he had been sufTcring from 
a severe illness. After sometime he spoke a 
few words with mother. He spoke to father 
also, but every now and then he would 
become absolutely silent. He even smiled 
once, but the pathos in the smile—I still 
remember it .after all the.se years. 

About this time, a rumour seems to have 
been spread from certain quarters that his trip 
to America had some secret links with 
Germany. He discussed this matter for some¬ 
time, He said to father, “I don’t think I 
should say anything more about it here— 
whatever I have to say, I will when I reach 
that place. 1 am trying for a ship that sails in 
August.” 

We sat there quietly and finally left the 
room to visit Mecra Devi and Pratima Devi. 
Pratima Devi stayed in an upstairs-room in 
Bichitra-Bhavan and she was not feeling too 


well that day. She rose from her bed seeing 
us. She talked a bit about the late Bela Devi. 
Rabindranath had heard the terrible news 
when he had gone to visit his daughter and 
had come back home immediately. He 
remained alone in the upstairs terrace till 
1 o’clock in the afternoon—no one had dared 
to call him down. 

Bela Devi was very fond of flowers and her 
body was decorated with flower-ornaments 
when she was carried in a car to the crema¬ 
tion ground. Pratima Devi said that she was 
looking even more beautiful then. 

When wc went to meet Mecra Devi, a few 
more ladies of the neighbourhood dropped in. 
Mcera Devi did not .speak much. When her 
bedroom became rather crowded, all of us 
went to the upstairs hall at Bichitra. Rabindra¬ 
nath came in there also, with a few gentlemen. 
We noticed that he was talking, but his face 
remained impassive. It wa.s quite clear that 
most of the visitors were afraid of .silence and 
were forcing themselves to carry on a conversa¬ 
tion. When the car came to pick us up wc 
came back home. His still face, brooding and 
dark, haunted us for a long time. 

For a few days wc could not see him after 
this. Father would visit Jorasanko every day 
and wc got news of the poet from him. Wc 
heard that he was soon going away to 
Shelaidah. He would not talk at all of the 
terrible sorrow he had suffered. 

Once we were told that Rabindranath 
would spend the summer in the hills of 
Tindharia. Finally he changed his mind again 
and went away to Santiniketan. 

We returned to Santiniketan also around 
the ISth or 16th of June. Mother and Ashoke 
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came alon^j with us, hut they went back to 
Calcutta after a couple of days, as Ashokc was 
summoned for the ‘route march’ of iltc Bengal 
Light Horse. U was raining heavily that day 
—typical of the /irst day.s of As.»rli. I’herc 
were no signs of its abating ju.si for onr conve¬ 
nience. There w'cre a few more ladies travell¬ 
ing in the same train to Santinikefan. The sky 
kept weeping and sighing all along the route 
and when we got off at Bolpur there was only 
a bullock-cart to r.irry us to the Ashram. 
Thoroughly drenched we readied home at 
last. \Vc notieed a few youngnien sitting 
together and listening to sonicoue. in the 
small \ipst:iirs-rf*om at Wc couhl, 

even from a dislaticc, recognise Sukumar babu, 
Kalidas babu and some others. They had 
come the day before, to spend ‘the first day of 
A-sarh’ with the poet. Wc with our baggages 
were then in such a sorry mess th.it we w-ere in 
no mood to meet anyone. We spent the 
whole day drying our clothes and beddings and 
trying to bring buck normalcy. Eveiuuully we 
rushed to bed with splitting headaches. 

The next day we met Rabindranath at 
Dvnuhabu’s place. The anguish on his fare 
was still there. He spoke a few words and 
left soon after. 

Professor Phanibhiishati .Aclhikari hari thert 
come awav from Benares and settled with his 
family in the Ashr.nn. Rabindranath was very 
fond of his third daughter Rami. We got 
acquainted with all of them. Andrews Sahib 
was also in Santinikefan then. 

Those cloud-covercd days passed pleasantly 

enough. One afternoon we were tempted out 
of the house and into u drizzle. Wc gave up 
hopes of a thorough drenching when a few 
elderly ladies gathered around us. We w'ere 
walking past the poet’s place and towards the 
guest-house when he came out licaring our 
chatter. “What i.s the conspiracy about ?” he 
asked. Wc stood there and talked with him 
until be wem into his room again. Time 


slipped by as wc wandered about the wet 
fields and across the rcd-soiI patlts. Dropping 
in at PUanibhushan babu’s place, we also 
renewed our acquaintance with them. The 
poet dropped in for a visit while wc were still 
there but wc came away soon after. 

Sukumarbabu and his group stayed on for 
about four days. Songs, story and poetry- 
reading sessions continued for all those days 
aiul even a game or two of charades was 
played. Finally, after a couple of pre-planned 
late trips to the station, they left for the 
city. 

Rabindranath started taking regular classes 
with the boys arounil this time. But outsiders 
like us gradually began to outnumber his 
pupils. Other teachers started to drop in also 
for his lectures, even Andrews-Sahib would 
often sit there although he could hardly follow 
his Bengali. It was quite something, watcliing 
those ten-year-olds reading Sliclly and Brown¬ 
ing with the poet, in detail. He also taught 
them otlier suliiecis, of course. Rahindraiialh 
was never in favour of considering children 
unduly chiUlLsh and therefore, was never 
unwilling to pl.icc before thetn objects of 
gcmiine beauty, as he respected their natural 
iutclligence. 

We. returned on a Sunday and the prayer¬ 
meeting was held on \Vcdnc‘'day as usual. 
The school had reopened after summer—the 
hoys were nisliing back in hordes everyday. 
How many collages were there in the Ashram 
c>f those days ? .Ml around us were open 
fields ami brick-red dunes. How utterly lovely 
was Saniinikctan in the rains ! Thousands of 
rivulets pouring down before our eyes seemed 
like swaying, shining curtains of water encir¬ 
cling us. Flashes of lightning, like innumerable 
snakes, twisted across the iky—and what a 
tremendous noise of thunder! The rain 
wished to fall .straight on the ground but a 
fierce wind would chase it, and lift it off the 
earth. Again, when the rain stopped^ the 
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fields and the woods would become a smiling, 
dazzling green. Hundreds of baby-rivers 
would start prattling and flowing down the 
roads or rush dancing across the reel earth. 
And a huge rainbow, like a gigantic and 
colourful arch, would drench the entire field 
with colour. 

Probably on the 13th of July, the poet sat 
out on the Dchali terrace and read for us 
many of his earlier poems. Some of them 
were also explained to us. We heard him 
recite “Swarga hoitay bitlay” and “Sindhur 
proli”. The other poems were read out 
earlier but we missed them as we went for a 
wallc to Surul, with Pratiina Devi and rould 
not return in time. 

A few days earlier tlm Ia<lies’ literary 
association had celebrated its foundation day. 

It was a fairly elaborate affair. Each member 
brought some liome-cookcd snacks and this 
made the meal part of it quite interesting. The 
venue was Nccrlm Bangla, wlicrc we decorat¬ 
ed Boro Ma’s hedror,)m with flowers and the 
meeting was held there. The songs, the rea<l- 
ings, the conversation and the eating were all 
very enjoyable. 

A minor earthquake upset us a bit. I’lic 
cot on which f sat, hc.avefl up like ;i rocking 
chair. Looking around we noticed tfic dtjors 
an<l windows rattling and shaking. We rushed 
out of the room and found all the boys in a 
great excitement. Anyw'ay, it was all over 
soon and brought no harm to anyone. 

Rabindranath immersed iiiniself in work 
during these raonth.s. Throughout the day he 
was busy composing songs, teaching class, 
giving music-lessons and reading out his work 
before an audience. We never found out 
when he had a chance to rest. He would visit 
us every now and then, but would not slay 
long ; converse with father for a while, ask us 
a few questions and return home soon after. 

He would sit on his tiny terrace in the evening 
and draw a large gathering of listeners around 
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him and soon the place would overflow with 
people and transform itself into a literary 
meeting. 

Every Wednesday he would conduct the 
prayer at the M.indir. We would wait eagerly 
for that oue d.iy in a week. 

My first book of .short stories, “Bajramani” 
was published around that time. The moment 
1 received my first copy, Sri Nagendranath 
Cariguli borrowed it from me. I asked him 
not to show it to anybody else. When he 
returned the book, lie informed me that the 
only other person who had looked it over was 
Rabindranath. “Why was the book named 
‘Bajramani he had asked. 

I met him the next day. He was sitting on 
hi.s terrace, as usual, that evening. After 
bowing down to touch his feet, I sat down 
near him. He smiled and said, “Tell me— 
why did you give your book the name ‘Bajra- 
rnaui’ 1 \vas discussing this with Kagen. I 
iuui first thought your .subject-matter might 
be of ‘sterner stuff,' but then I saw that it was 
not so.” As I could not give him a proper 
pxjrlauaiion for the ritle, he answered, “Of 
Course, tlie subject docs not have lo nratch the 
title necessarily. TJie names of human beings 
do not work out that way eitlier. A name is 
inertly a name—it does not liave lo be a 
definition.” 

We talked on for quite some time and 
father too joined the discussion. This was the 
hour when the singing lessons began, so the 
poet called the pupils upstairs. Sudhakanto 
babu informed him that the class could not be 
held that evening. Almost all the cooks in 
the kitchen were ill and only one was trying to 
manage the cooking somehow—but he would 
not be able to wait for the boys too long. So 

the music lessons were cancelled and we 
returned home. 

I had presented him with a copy of 
‘Bajramani’. He took it in his hand and 
said, *‘Ycs, I shall read it”. I never enquired 
whether he did read it. Not wishing to 
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demand words of praise from him and print 
them for publicity, I had shown no further 
enthusiasm about it. Whenever he spoke a 
few words of encouragement, unasked, I grate¬ 
fully accepted them as divine benediction. 

Another evening T went with Kamala Devi 

and Pratima Devi to attend one of these 
terrace meetings. Rabindranath (old us many 
amusing anecdotes about his boyhood days. 
We heard of the .South Indian Zamindar who 
was so eager to give his daugter to him in 
marriage. He remarked afterwards, “Would 
you have dared come near me, if T had finally 
married her ? I would have been a landlord 
with an income of seven lakhs, I would have 
spent my days in Madras, wearing diamond 
earrings. And look at me now ; just 
sitting and writing poems--unable to make 
both ends meet.” I thought to myself—doubt¬ 
ful that wc would have been drawn towards 
him then—after all, there arc nuite a few who 

own seven lakhs, but who keeps track of 
them ? 

Sii Taraknath Palit had once told him, “I 
guarantee that you will become famous if you 
take up barristerial duties.” Kventually 
Rabindranath went to Kngland and began to 
study various subjects, lie said to us, “Latin, 
CJrcek, history <jf Rome - I Icfi nothing un¬ 
touched. If I had become a barrister, I would 
have, by innv, given so many fine speeches and 
dragged so many off to jail, or saved them 
from its clutches. But fate was against me. 
The tone of my ‘letters from Europe’ upset my 
father. He was wondering whether I had 
plans of marrying some memsahih. Hastily 
he wrote to me—‘You have studied enough— 
now, please come home.’ Actually there was 
no basis for such anxiety.” 

He also told us about his second trip to 
England when he had taken someone eise’s 
woolen blanket, by mistake, and then later, 
trying to correct himself had rushed into a 
memsahib’s cabin. Rabindranath commented 
on himself, “There is no one as incompetent 

(Translated by Sm, 


as I. I always need someone to protect me. 
Otherwise I have no sense of direction. When¬ 
ever I was invited anywhere in London—I had 
palpitations. I could not possibly ask them to 
invite my companion abo. I never could take 
the right trains or got off at the correct slops— 
it was such a mess ! Pearson had quite a time 
with me (here. He did a lot for me. But 
Andrews sahib has no such abilities—he is 
worse than me !” Turning to Pratima Devi he 
said, “Now, those young women arc quite 
cflicicnt. 'Phey ride the trams alone, know 
the meaning of u red traflic-signal, or a green 
one. Watching them I feel ashamed of myself.” 

The Strand Magazine was then bringing 
a series of photographs of famous personalities. 
They ranged from childhood snaps to the ones 
taken in their old age. I remarked about the 
dissimilarity between a man’s mature features 
and his childhood face. 

Rabindranath said, “It does happen in 

most cases. My face changed rapidly. At 
first I was rather flat-faced and there was 
hardly any trace of a nose. I looked quite 
stupid. I would sit with my face pressed 
against the railings of our lialcony and my 
eldest brother would come and give my head 
a little shake and say, ‘Rabi will surely be a 
philosopher—look how thoughtful he is*. Then 
suddenly I started shooting up and my nose 
began to grow.” 

There were some Gujrati l)oys studying in 
the Ashram at that time. The poet praised 
the go.^d looks of a small boy called Jitendra. 
The beauty of Ouzcali women was another 
topic of discussion. After this we came home 
as it was getting rather late. 

We tried to visit him every evening, if 
possible. .Sometimes I went alone or I joined 
a group of girls. This was the best time for a 
discu.ssion with him. There was some talk of 
our going back to Calcutta for a while. Think¬ 
ing of my future absense from the Ashram, I 
went to sec him alone the next evening. Seeing 
me he said, “Do sit down.” Hearing of our 
Calcutta trip he protested, “I shall send a 
deputation to your father. You were all so 
well settled here—and now you will go away 
leaving me alone.” 

SHYAMASRI LAL) 



Current Affairs 


Th« Budget. 1971.1972 

N. A. Palkhivala delivered e public lecture 
in Bombay early in June 1971 on the Budget 
1971-1972. This lecture was published in 
booklet form by the Forum of Free Enterprise 
and our quotations are taken fronn that 
booklet. The intoductory remarks are critical. 

The Government of India, with its tre¬ 
mendous political mandate, had a golden 
opportunity of bringing in a nutritive Budget 
which could have harnessed to great national 
purposes the immeasurable reservoir of the 
people’s faith and reponse, energy and enter¬ 
prise. Bui instead, it has introduced a Budget 
which will sap the nation's strength, blight 
confidence and strangle enterprise. Whereas 
the Budget could have given the patient 547 
millions the chance of a brighter tomorrow, 

it only aims at ushering in a socialist spring¬ 
time of dead flowers. 

The Speaker then gave a short historical 
summary of Indian budgets since I860. 

The first Indian Budget in modern form, 

containing the first levy of income-tax, was 
presented to the I.cgislative Council on 18th 
February 1860 by the first Indian Finance 
Member, James Wilson, who said in his 
Financial Statement of that year, “The 
normal state of Indian finance may be said 
to be deficiency of income and addition to 
debt”. It that Budget the rate or income-tax 
was 2% upon incomes between Rs. 200 and 
Rs.500 a year,and 4% on incomes above Rs.500. 
The Maximum rate of 4 % was reduced in 1863 
to 3%, and in 1869 to 1%. The wheel has 
now turned full circle. Instead of the assessee 
paying 2%tax and keeping 98% of his income, 
he has now to pay 98% tax and keep 2% of 

liu irw^Atn^. 


The Speaker’s economic analysis of the present , 
budget followed. In his opinion there is not 
much economics in it, it is politically inspired 
and ignores the basic facts of economics. He 
said— 

More than any other Budget during the 
last 111 years, this year’s Budget is in its 
conception ideology-oriented, and in effect 
will prove poverty-oriented. The philosophy 
underlying the Budget rests on the following 
inarticulate major premises : 

(1) It is enough; and a lot easier, to 
impoverish the rich instead of enrich¬ 
ing the poor. “Amfri hatao” at 
Budget time is an excellent political 
substitute for “Garibi hatao” at 
election time : and the public mind 
may he uusted to be sufficiently 
muddled to see no distinction 
between the two. 

(2) The laws of human nature should 
be treated as impliedly and cflcctively 
repealed by the laws of Parliament. 

(3) A citizen of integrity and intellect, 
industry and enterprise,does not 
deserve to keep even a reasonable 
part of the fruits of his own labours. 
It is politically expedient to have a 
ceiling on income, although in prac¬ 
tice it merely amounts to a ceiling on 
honesty. 

( 4 ) The private corporate sector needs 
no incentive. It should find its 
deepest satisfaction in the fact that 
while, as a result of manifold restric¬ 
tions on initiation and expansion 
of industry, it is permitted to contrh 
bute only 8%of the total national 
income (as against 70% in developed 
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countries), il contributes no less than 
60''u of the direct and indirect taxes 
collected by the Central Govennent. 

(5) The agricultural sector is politically 
too important t{» be taxed even 
reasonably ; mounting savage taxation 
should be discreetly reserved for 
urban citizens who have no political 
lobby worth the name. 

Impoverishing talent and enterprise is a 
political gimmick; eradication of poverty would 
be an economic achievement. You do not 
really need the very expensive outfit of a vast 
Finance Ministry to manage the former ; an 
intelligent school boy can think up the simple 
expedient of imposing staggering rates of 
income-tax and wealth-tax. On the other 
hand, eradication of poverty demands wisdom 
and knowledge, character and dedication, of 
the highest order ; and only the finest of 
governments achieve it, though all political 
parties adopt it a.s their slogan. 

The Budget will, no doubt, have the eficci 
of reducing the disparity between the honest 
rich and the poor. But this object will be 
achieved at the cost of vastly increasing the 
number of black-marketers, tax-evaders and 
licence-peddlers. We may conlinne to dream 
of a higher standard of living for the masses, 
but will never manage to under-write our 
dream in terms of output. Neitiier the gross 
national product nor the per capita income 
will increase. But by constricting growth 
and aggravating inflation, the Budget will 
definitely increase poverty. There will be a 
sharp rise in the army of the unemployed 
who already number 20 million on a reason¬ 
able estimate. With this year’s Budget one 
can confidently predict that the estimate of 
28 million dcsjjeraie jol>-scckers at the end 
of. the Fourth Plan will be substantially 
exceeded by the actual figures. Any Budget 
which on idealogical grounds prevents the 


full development of job potential constitutes 
a crime against the nation. 

His further statements are thought 
provoking ; 

It is a truism which will bear repetition 
that in economics there arc no miracles ; 
there are only consequences The only way 
of eradicating poverty,- -of translating 
‘‘Garibi hatao” into action—is to work more, 
save more, invest more. But this year’s 

Budget oflcis the strongest possible ilisinccn- 
lives to work, to save or to invest. The most 
expensive hobby of Indians is work. Capital 
formation is at the miserably low rate of 
of (he national income ; and the Budget will 
ensure that the rate of saving targeted 

in the Fourth Plan will not be acliicvcd. The 
powerful disincentives to saving are tlie steady 
erosion in the value of the rupee and the 
vertiginous levels of wcallh-tax and 

income-tax. 

When the basic instincts of human nature 
and the deep-grained motivations of human 
conduct ctirnc into sharp coiiflirt with mati- 
made laws, it is the. law’s which are invariably 
defeated and brought into contempt. Yet 
in the Budget .Speech year after year our 
Government gives expression to the juvenile 
delusion that new laws and more laws are all 
tlial is needed to make men work mainly,- - 
and at a (.ertain level, wholly - for the bcnefii 
of the Exchequer. 

The proposal for levying incomc-lax at 
rates going up to 97.75% and wealth-tax at 
rates going up to 8% (plus 7% in the case 
of urban property) virtually amounts to 
annual confiscation of income and wealth. 
These proposals make it clear that the Govern¬ 
ment is determined to lei public morality die 
in India. Let the citizens observe only the 
Eleventh Commandment : “Thou slialt not 
be found out”. 

Ihc implication of 97.75% income-tax U 
that it is more profitable for a citizen at a 
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iiertain level of income to evade tax on Rs. 
30 than to earn honestly Rs. 1,000. If an 
individual with an income of Rs. 60,000 a 
year, increases it to Rs. 6;00,000 a year by 
dint of sheer hard work, the net additional 
income in his hands after income-tax would 
be only Rs. 23,650. In some democratic 
countries, such rates of income-tax and wealth- 
tax may be struck down by the Court as being 
unconstitutional and as amounting to 
coHscation of property. 

Prof. Kaldor, a confirmed Socialist, reco¬ 
mmended the lowering of tlic maximum 
marginal rate of taxation on pei’sonal income 
to 45% and oiiserved : 

“A.S it is, these confiscatory tax rates truly 
apply only to a small minority of people 
who cannot avoid their incidence, and 
their long-run effect is bound to be 
wholly pernicious, both in penalising 
the prospects of certain careers which 


5f 

are vital from the national point of view, 
and in undermining public morality.” 

The speaker wound up his highly interest¬ 
ing speech with the following words of 
sorrow. 

The founding fathers of our Republic 
conceived India as the dwelling of the Spirit 
of Liberty, where social justice would prevail 
and the nation would }>c enriched by the 
enterprise and labour of its citizens. It is 
the cardinal principle of social justice that 
labour and enterprise should be fairly , 
rewarded. -But our fiscal policies make this 
country fit only for blackmarkelers, tax- 
evaders and politicians to live in 

If this year’s Budget is any indication of 
the future patern of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, its invisible social cost is sure to be a 
fnrihcr debasement of the nation’s cliaracter, 
debased as it is even now, and a nation with¬ 
out character is a nation without a future. 
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til the Juar, 1971 issue of Modern Review, 
I said, ‘ Nine of us sped from Tashkent 
to Moscow in a passenger train”. 

There 1 mentioned Samarkand and 'I’ashkcnt 
of the famous conqueror Taimur I.«onj 5 (or 
Lame). I gave glimpses of Tashkent as I 
saw it in 1922. on my way to Moscow*. I 
also gave glimpses of Tashkent revisited in 
1963, on my w.ay back from Moscow after 
attending the May Day Celebrations there, on 
behalf of H. .Vl. S. I also mentioned Tashkent 
in 1965, when she played a very significant 
role in the history of India. The Indo- 
Pakistan War of 18 days ended in a treaty, 
signed at Taslikcnt, through the intervention 
and guidance of Soviet Russia. After signing 
the in-aty the late J^albahadur Shastri the 
then Prime -Minister and Hero of the War 
breathed his last at Tashkent, leaving a sad 
memory for all specially for us Indians. 

Revolutionary Plans In 1912 

But long before 1965, a grandiose revolu¬ 
tionary plan frjr India’s liberation was chalked 
out l)ut it failed in a ludicrous manner. 
While in I’ashkent and afterwards, we had 
heard many stories of tltese attempts and 
afterwards, we had heard manv stories of 
these attempts and failures, and I feci that I 
should write a few lines about them before 
starling writing on the tour from Tashkent to 
Moscow' and beyond. 


Revolution goes Eastward 

The great Proletariat Revolution in Russia 
took place in November, 1917. It was com¬ 
pleted in about ten days, as described in the 
brilliant book—“Ten days that shook the 
world” written by the world renowned 
American Journalist, John Reed, who lived 
in Russia during those fateful and revolu¬ 
tionary days. This raised the hopes of Letiin 
and other Revolutionaries that the Russian 
Revolution would he follow’ed very soon by 
Revolutions in all the belligerent nations. 
Russia’s unilateral declaration of “No Annexa¬ 
tion and no Indemnities”, and publishing the 
secret Czarist treaties and repudiating them 
did cause some flutter, but there was no 
serious attempt at revolution in any other 
country. 

Treaty of Brest titovsk 

As a matter of fact the war was prolonged 
as a result of the Russian Revolution. The 
Central Powers led by the German war 
machine, presided over by the Kaiser, were 
showing signs of weakening. But the collapse 
(jf Russia and the Treaty of Brest Litovsk, 
forced on Russia, strengthened the position 
of Germany immensely. Trotsky, who was 
negotiating, refused to sign the Treaty and 
declared, “No War but No Peace” on those 
humiliating terms. The shrewed and practical 
brain of Lenin, had its way and the treaty was 
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iigned—to get “a breathing time” for the 
Revolution to organise itself. 

Under the inspiring and far seeing leader¬ 
ship of Lenin, the Russian Revolution was 
organised and Russia was put on a sound 
foundation, but the world Revolution eluded 
him. Even after the disasuous defeat of the 
(-entral Powers led by Germany, followed by 
a still more humiliating treaty imposed by the 
victorious powers on Germany no attempts of 
a revolution on a big scale was attempted. The 
attempts of Bela Kun, in Hungary and in some 
parts of Germany wore brilliant, but small and 
short-lived. Still, in 1919, the first Congress 
of Communist International, talked j>f the 
Impending World Revolution, which they saw 
(»r imagined, was round the corner. This was 
the only hope of the Russian Revolution 
surviving. But things did not move that way. 
In 1920, when the vanguard of the prolelari.at 
met in Mij.scow in tnc Second Congress of the 
(Communist International, realism had its way. 
Without giving up hope of Proletarian 
Revolutions in advanced countries, it was 
thought prudent not to put all the eggs in one 
basket, but to make alliance with the colonial 
people and fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the Nationalists for their emancipation. 'J’hc 
graphic expression “the shortest route from 
Moscow to London was through Delhi and 
Cairo”, was freely expressed and believed. 

East seemed Promising 

The first and quick success had been in 
Afghanistan, where Lenin was the first to 
recognise the Government of AmanuUa as 
indepenpent of the British. This forced Britain 
also to accept Afghanistan as independent. 
This did not cost a single bullet. Only bold¬ 
ness paid a bumper dividend and gave British 
inipcrialism a big blow on the head, and 
Britain swallowed it very shrewedly. Soon 
after the Ameeratc of Bukhara was freed from 
the Feudal Lords which had been under the 


Czarist influence. Tashkent had already come 
under the Soviet system. So it was thought 
plausible that with a strong force in Tashkent, 
revolutionary movements in the cast, specially 
in India, the crown jcwcll of Britain, could 
be successful in alliance with the revolutionary 
nationalist movement there. In Turkey, 
Mustafa Kemal was fighting valiantly for her 
liberation, not for restoration of the Khilafat 
or of the Ottoman empire, but to build up 
a democratic state. All the help he got 
from Soviet Russia was about 25000 rifles 
and ainmunilion for the same. And he 
aucces.sfully fought the imperialist powers. 
China, under the leadership of Sunyat Sen 
was fighting the imperialists quite successfully. 

Comrade M. N. Roy was chosen the leader 
of this Eastern expedition. He had inspired 
confidence in Lenin and the Communist 
International. Let us hear from the horse’s 
mouth, what resources and opportunities he 
got and how he tried to utilise them ( Memo¬ 
ries f»f M. N. Roy pp 420-422 ). 

“My plan was to raise equip and train such 
an army in Afghanistan. Using (he frontier 
territories as the base of operation and with 
the mercenary support of the tribesmen, the 
liberation army would march into India and 
occupy some territory, where a civil Govern¬ 
ment should be established as soon as possible. 
The first proclamation of the revolutionary 
Government would outline a programme of 
social reform to follow national independence. 
It would call upon the people to rise in the 
rear of the enemy, so that the Liberation 
Army could advance further and further into 
the country. The appeal should be addressed 
particularly to the industrial and transport 
workers, llie entire adult population of the 
Liberated territory would be armed, some 
for defence and others for enlarging the 
Liberation Army. The programme of social 
reform outlined in the proclamation issued 
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on ihfi establishment of the revolutionary 
government would be enforeed In the liberated 
territories ; ronscrjuenily, the masses would 
enthusiastically support the new regime. 
The concrete picture of freedom would liave 
a strong appeal to (he vast majority of the 
people, giving tliem (he incentive to strive 
for it. The vested iiiterrsts throughout the 
land might i>c «^pposed U) the revolutionary 
implicatious of national libera'ion but tlir 
imperialist power, w’cakened by the conse¬ 
quences of the World Wat and sliaken by a 
popular uprising wouhl not be .ible to ofl'cr 
any protection to the upp(;r-cl.iss minority, 
who would wish to stem the tide of the 
demnerati*’ national revolution. 

“I'he requircuicnts for implementing the 
plan were obvious : a sidhciently large quan¬ 
tity of arms, field ctiuipmrnl, training 
personnel and plenty of money. The last 
item \va.s sanctioned by the Council of 
people's fl<»mmissars on the recommendalion 
of the Communist Party. Several years of 
Civil War having almost exhausted miliiaiy 
stoics, it took me seineliinc to collect the 
rest of the rcrpiircments. In 'IVotsky’s absence, 
the Deputy Chairman of tlie Revolutionary 
Military Council, Klansky, took the matter 
in hand aiul rriy jiarty w'a.s ready to leas'c 
Moscow soon after the Third Annivetsary of 
the October Revolution. 

“The immediate destination was Taslikent, 
about two thotusanil miles away. A major 
part intervening was occupied by counter¬ 
revolutionary armies until, the previous winter. 
Roving detachments of White (jiuards, who 
had taken to banditry, still infested the slepses 
beyond the LTal River. They frequently tore 
up the railway line and held up (rains to 
plurder. Our party travelled in two trains; 
one composed of twenty-seven 30-ton wagons 
carrying arms (pistols, rifles, machine-guns, 
hand grenades, light artillery, c t c.), adequate 


supplies of ammunition and military stores, 
and field equipment which included several 
wireless receivers and transmitters. The train 
was escorted by two companiess of crack Red 
Army soldiers commanded by a giant. 
While living in the United States as an 
immigrant labourer he had joined the anarcho- 
syndicalist organisation called the Industrial 
Workers of the World-the most militant wing 
of the American labour movemenr. After 
the Revolution, John returned to Russia and 
plunged headlong into the Civil War. But 
he refused to join the (’ommunist Party, 
because he would not compromise the purity 
of his anarchist faith. His loyalty to the 
Revolution and the Soviet regime having been 
proved by iicroic deeds during ('ivi! War, John 
rose to pf)siti<>ns of trust and responsibility. 
He was admitted to the air force as a 
highl\' skilled mechanic. He was nearly seven 
feet (all, and proportionately broad. With .a 
boomijig voice, he was a veritable giant. 

“The other train was composed as follows: 
two wagons loaded with money (g&ld coins, 
Iniliion and pound and rupee notes ; ten 
wagons carried dismantled aeroplanes and the 
compleie outfit of an airforce battalion; the 
personnel of the latter and the staff of a military 
training school travelled in seven coaches; a 
saloon was att,ached for my use. A young 
airforce officer was the Commandant of our 
train. He took orders only from me. Our 
train was more heavily guarded. Camouflaged 
machine-guns were posted on the roof of the 
saloon car. The wagons carrying the treasury 
and the aeroplanes were also similarly guard¬ 
ed.” 

The quotation is a bit long but one need 
hardly apologise for it. The resources in 
money and equipment are not figured out 
in rupees or roubles. But it must have been 
at 1 east ten crores of rupees, at a rough 
estimate. 
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Com. M. N. Roy had gone out earlier to 
Indonesia’, Japan, China, Germany etc. for 
arms and money, but he could not get even a 
decimal fraction of what he got now. There 
was also a full batch of expert trainers. It was 
beyond the dream or imagination of Shri M. 
N. Roy himself or any other Indian 
Rcvoluiionary. 

Comrade M. N. Roy wa-s the leader of the 
Central A-sian Bureau of the Communist 
Iniernatioii.il, which had been set up in 
Tashketit. Mass upsurges in India, China and 
Turkey must !i.avc prompted the leaders of 
C. I. to take this decision and direction. 

Very soon an eastern univ<'rsity was 
establislied in Tasliktnt where theoretical 
and military training were being given by 
experts. Indian House (Indosky Doma) was 
established and was the great centre for 
preparing for the Indian Revolution. The story 
of irtternccine fight between Roy Parly and 
Abdul Rub Patty, wtiuld hll volumes. Ihe 
majority of the Indian Revolutionaries who 
were being trained, were Muslim Mahajarcens, 
wlio had left India and were passing ttirough 
very dilFicuh days in Central Asia. They 
were not ideologically Communist or even 
strong nationalists, but only joine<l the 
Eastern I University—as the only Port available 
to them, in the stormy weather. From Pan 
Islamist fanatics,some of them turned in to real 
Marxist Revolutionaries. It was a vast 
journey to make, but many of them did it. 
The difference between Roy group and 
Berlin group of Revolutionaries, was also a 
very great handicap to get genuitic revolu¬ 
tionaries from India for training in Tashkent. 

But the whole plan came to an alirupi 
end. The British Imperialists were very 
astute and they realised the potential- danger 
and under the inspiration of Lord Curzon, 
the then Foreign Minister of Britain and a 
faithful watch dog of British Iraperialbm, 


an ultimatum was served on Soviet Russia 
that the Military Academy in Tashkent must 
be closed. Soviet Russia was then in the 
midst of economic chaos, and however 
reluctantly had to agree and the whole Revolu¬ 
tionary establishment at Tashkent had to, 
close. The Eastern University for theoretical 
training was transferred to Moscow and 
Military training for Indian Revolutionaries 
had to ceased. Any how, during the 
period of its existence for over one year, the 
achievement was not much, due to interne¬ 
cine cpmrrcls. 

Shri M. N. Roy himself left for Moscow 
and Berlin. Tims ended another revolution¬ 
ary opportunity on a big scale for the propos¬ 
ed revolution. 

One of the main reasons for the failure 
of the attempt, even before it had to be dis- 
bamled under pressure of the British, was that 
Shri M. N. Roy wanted to manufacture cent 
percent Marxist revolutionaries and was not 
satisfied with mere anti-British revolutionary 
ideology. Before achieving or even atlcmpt- 
iiig to rtchieve liberation of India, Roy was 
more eager to assure, that when independence 
came, it should not he led by the Nationalist 
but by the Communists. It w.as like quarell- 
ing for the head of the goal before the goat 
was slaughtered. Comrade Chinmohan , 
Snehanahis is carrying on some research in this 
direction and 1 hope he will throw light on 
details of the activities of Indian revolutiona¬ 
ries, working iu Tashkent area. It is a pity 
that the attempt at Indian Revolutiott with its 
base at Tashkent did not succeed, it is more of 
a pity that attempts could not be made with 
all the undreamt of facilities offered by the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Inter¬ 
national. It is however, not unusual or the 
new converts to be more fanatical, in support of 
a new faith. That is, I feel, what happened 
in Tashkent. 
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Baku 

In tins connection the first Congress of the 
oppressed peoples of tlic cast lield at tins time 
at Baku, is also wortii mentioning. The rich 
oil fields of Baku hatl been caplurccl tempora¬ 
rily by the British Indian troops, who hatl 
publicly executed twenty two communist 
leaders on the beach of the Caspian Scu. After 
recaptuic of Baku by the Soviets, a movement 
had been started there. The Baku (Jongress 
was held there as a propaganda dcinonstra* 
tiojt to cntinisc the peoples of the Bast. M.N. 
Roy, howc\er was not very enthusiastic about 
it and called it “Zinoviev circus" and did not 
even attend it, whicli w-as rather curious, as 
Zinoviev, Radek John Read etc ati\;ndcd, also 
Abani Mukherjee. But Mr. Roy started the 
work of the OntrnI .Asiatic Bureau of C. I. 
at Tashkent, with revolutionary determina¬ 
tion. Though the plan ultimately did not 
succeed, it showed tlie great courage and 
vision of M. N. Roy. Tashkent therefore will 
long remember two Indian names, M. N. Roy 
and Lnl Bahadur bbastri. 

When we had rcatherl Tashkent in the end 
of 1922, the India lIou^e, which was the 
(Indiisky Doma) scene of so much activity 
and intrigue by Indian Revolutionaries like 
Roy, Mukherjee, thipta, Zacharia etc. had 
no Indian Revolutionary living there. It is a 
sad episode in ihc long revolutiooary struggle 
for India’s independence. So many brains, 
brawn and resources were ready to be used, 
but nothing was even attempted. Ultimately 
Lord Curzon gave the final conp-de-gracc to 
the dreams. 

Fifty years have passed since then but one 
wonders what would have been the result if 
all Indian revolutionaries in Berlin Moscow, 
Tokyo, Washington, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Lahore, could be combined and the resources 
in the hands of M. N. Roy in Tashkent utili¬ 
sed properly. The history of Indian struggle 


h>r frecdotn might have been difTcrenl. But 
there is no use crying over spill milk. The 
vision of the revolution reaching India, with 
Russian help, enthused both the Moulana and 
myself, inspilc of the fact that the earlier plan 
of Roy did not succeed and was postponed 
( luit abandoned ). We wanted to revive it. 

Taskhent to Moscow 

We started for Moscow from Tashkent in 
the first week of Decemlicr. We were seen off 
by high Soviet official « ommutiisi leaders, li 
was a pleasant function. Nine of iis were 
given one compartment of eight seats. There 
were two upper berth* also. It was a corridor 
train. I.ater on we fotmd that the corri<!or 
Cfjnnected our bogie with several others. That 
is the usual Russian system and the U. S. A. 
system loo. 

Tashkent Railway Station was fjuite big 
.and important as trains run fiom here both 
to Moscow the capital of Soviet Russia and to 
Bladivostok in the farthest eastern point of 
Russia and also t<i Tarm.'ij on the Afghan 
border. It is not actually on the Moscow- 
Bladivoslok direct line. It is in fact the 
Southern apex of the Ry. Trianglc-Tashkcnt, 
Moscow, Bladivostok. 

We tht)ught the journey of 4000 miles or 
6000 Kilometres wouhl fake us 5 or 6 days, 
but it actually took us two weeks. The speed 
was low and baitings at stations were abnor- 
jnal. However, it wa.s post revolutionary 
period and the Railways were being repaired 
bit by bit. 

We !une sat comfortably in our eight seats. 
According to Indian practice ten could sit, if 
not 12. Many people had no seats at all and 
were standing, or sitting or even sleeping in 
the crowded corridors, making it almost 
impo.ssible to wade through them, to the 
bathrooms as each one of them had big 
bundles of clothes and other belongings slung 
on their shoulders in the time-old Eastern oi 
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Asian .style. They rasembled the pccisants of 
any part of India. Their clothes were dirty 
and smelling strongly, but we were more 
fortunate to sit comfortably in our compart¬ 
ment and also to sleep or relax comfortably 
by turn on the 2 bunks. In the other compart¬ 
ments there were 10 or 12 or 14 sitting on the 
benches and Hve or six sitting on the floor aitd 
there were several women with children. The 
corridors accommodated many more and we 
felt indeed lucky that we had some sort of 
reservation and no one encroached on our 
compartment. 

The wont discomfort was the extreme 
cold. The doors and glass windows were 
double, the uoter one was to keep the cold off 
and the air in between the two doors or 
windows acted as the non-conductor cushion 
against cold. The other windows were all 
white with frost accuinulaiing on them and 
tills making them absolutely opaque. But the 
diniculty was that in many places the doors 
and specially the windows were broken and 
through the holes the chilling cold wind would 
blow in and freeze us, though we were fully 
dressed, with sweaters, pull-overs, mnfllers, 
monkey caps and overcoats. We tried to plug 
the holes with scrap papers of or lorn cloth, 
but they would often fall off bringing in gusts 
of chilly wind, till we succeed in plugging 
them off’ again. 

The steam engine at last started with the 
long train after due whistles by the Guard 
and the Driver. I was glad to see that each 
bogie had a commandant or conductor guard 
in Indian parlance, but poor fellow, he could 
hardly move and we were made cognisant of 
his presence only at every station, where the 
train halted and he was the first to gel down 
and last to get in. llis usual task is to note 
how many are to get down at any station 
and help them to do so and also to admit 
the requisite number. But in our case all the 
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seats were filled and over filled and the 
Commandant had the most difficult task of 
saying no to all the would-be passengers, 
who had been waiting at the stations for 
hours, if not days together. The Comman¬ 
dant used his absolute discretion in the case 
of sick or old people or women with children 
and squeezed them in, anyhow. The effect of 
the Revolution and counter Revolution and 
dislocation of transport were being looked 
into and corrected gradually. The Army 
trains aud the food trains had priority and 
all passengers were discouraged from trave¬ 
lling unless absolutely urgent and essential. 

The train moved on-wards to Moscow 
and I felt that with every revolution of the 
wheels of our bogies, we were nearing Moscow, 
the Centre of World Revolution. 

The days were short, about 8 hours and 
night 16 hours, in Tashkent and as we 
approached Moscow the days became shorter 
and shorter and near Moscow it was only 2 
hours day and 22 hours night. We reached 
Moscow on the 24ih day of December. But 
whether day or night we could sec nothing but 
snow,snow and snow. Thewholccountrysecmcd 
to be draped in a white sheet. The houses 
were also covered with snow all over. The 
fields were covered with deep snow with seeds 
of wheat, barley etc. sown underneath. When 
the snow would melt after 6 to 8 months, the 
seeds would germinate and green fields would 
emerge. The leafless trees stood, all white 
with snow and sometimes with beautiful 
geometrical and fantastic icicles, hanging 
from their branches and waving in the air 
and sometimes dropping in the ocean of snow 
below. 

Wc were going to sec Red Moscow' but as 
we approached Moscow, it was more and 
more white ! 

We could have glimpses of the outside 
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world only at the stations, which were few 
and far between, when the carriage doors 
were compulsorily opened. But soon there 
was no desire to look at ihe white sheet 
spread from Tashkent to Moscow. 

Some people warned that looking cons¬ 
tantly at white snow, might even injure the eye. 
1 had no dark glasses and one could hardly 
keep one's eyes closed to avoid the sight of 
white snow- The windows in the corridors 
were not double and one coidd make a hole 
in the frost on the glass window by blowing 
hot wind from the mouth which would melt 
the snow and (he transparent glass would then 
allow one to look at the outside world of snow 
covered fields, trees and houses. But unless you 
continue to blow hot air, the hole becomes 
blurred and loose its transparency in 2/3 
minute.*’. I loo tried this game sometimes. 
Fourleea days arc really a very long time to 
spend crammed into a small campartment. 

VVe did not see many cattle or sheep or 
chicken from the train. They must have. {>een 
in the sheds. I'hosc outside, were all white 
Avearing a coating of snow. There were 
neither any birds chirping in the trees except 
the inevitable crows, but they also were only 
seeking food and not cawing in the usual 
aggressive lone but in a subdued manner. 
Due to the snow falling on them even the 
crows looked white. 

Food. 

Food was available from hawkers, nice hot 
and cheap too. Clhops, cutlets, fruits and also 
tea. Hawkers were mostly woinexj s<imc with 
babies slung on their backs. 

T«a from Engine. 

There is a very welcome system in Russian 
railways of supplying hot water fioin the boiler 
of the engine through a tap. Any passenger 
can get hot water farm the tap and make his 
own tea. This tap is open twenty-four hours 
aed whenever the train stops, people rush with 


their pots to collect hot water. This system 
is uni(]uc in Russia and very useful for the 
passengers. In India, it is unnecessary, as 
lea can be bought at every important station. I 
don’t know whether the old and very useful 
system of supplying hot water from the engine 
is still in vogue in.Russia. In 1963 when 1 went 
again to Russia, I travelled by planes or 
Motor cars and hardly travelled by train—I did 
not .sec whether the system of supplying hot 
water from the Engine which was so useful in 
1922 was still in vogue in 1963. 

Aral Sea. 

Our next rmptutaui hah wa.s at Aral Sea 
Station. At.xl is really a lake, but because it is 
huge.is called a Sea by courtesy. Amu Daria, 
rising from the HinduKush, traversing Afghani¬ 
stan and Uzbekistan falls in the Aral Sea in the 
South. VVe liad followed this river from the 
source up to I’atakesar and even journeyed by 
boat in her for a few days- The other river 
Syr Daria also falls in the AralSca. The Ry. Sta¬ 
tion is near where Syr Daria falls into the Aral. 
There I had the staisfaction of eating fried fish 
of the Aral Sea. Others in the group, suspec¬ 
ted it was not fish but bacon as the bones had 
been seperated. After tasting myself I 
challenged them to prove it was not fish, bones 
or no bones. As a Bengalee, I claimed that I 
knew fish no Irss than any person. My claim 
was conceded and after that most of the 
others of the group also tasted Aral fish. 

Ural Station. 

Another impoitant halt was at Ural Moun¬ 
tain Station named then Orrembury. This is 
the dividing line between European and Asiatic 
Russia, When we reached this station, we 
had crossed Asia and reached Europe. There 
was whoever no difference in the land and 
surrounding at all betweee European and 
Asiatic Russia. Some of us felt that we had at 
last reached Europe. Even if we returned to 
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India from there we could claim, we were 
“Europe Returned," not B. N. G. S. (Bilet Na 
Gie Sahib). 

Volga Mata. 

Where we stopped after that caused some 
emotional upheaval in us.^We were at Samara 
on the bank of Volga Mat. The train crosses 
the River Volga here. As the Ganga is to the 


Indians, full of historical memories and we 
call her mother Ganga, so is the Volga Mother 
Volga to the Russians. From Bukhara, Uzbe* 
kistaij*, Turkomanisian we were then in real 
Russia, where most of the Russian intellectuals 
were born ai|d brought up for long years and 
and drew their inspiration from'Volga Mat 
(mother) and the surrounding countryside. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN ENGINEERING COLLEGES- 
THE PROBLEMS AND SOME POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

RAVI S. VARMA 


English is an important language and for 
historical reasons it is the only international 
foreign language that we have been studying 
constantly for the last hundred and fifty 
years. Most of the scientific and technical 
literature is available in English only and our 
young engineers need a sound knowledge of 
this language. In this paper I have tried to 
sum up the present position ofEngUsh teaching 
in our engineering colleges and after sugges¬ 
ting certain norms have ventured a few sugges¬ 
tions to attain these norms. 

There was a time when syllabuses for 
engineering colleges did not include courses 
in humanities. The syllabus-makers were not 
anti-humanities but they felt that wasting time 
on such courses was not of any use. They 
devoted all the available time to the teaching 
of the science and technical subjects which had 
an apparent and direct bearing on the courses 
aimed at trainli^ engineers. It was presumed 
that the student possessed sufficient 
knowledge of langv^e and other relevant 


subjects necessary to pursue his studies in an 
engineering college. They were right also, to 
some extent, in so presuming, for in those 
days the medium of instruction for higher 
secondary and intermediate classes was English 
and the standard of English was fairly high. 
Students, when they entered un engineering 
college had studied English for 9 to 10 years 
and this equipped them well for study in the 
engineering college. The students possessed 
fairly efficient language-skills and therefore, the 
syllabus.makers did not feel it necessary to 
give additional coaching in English and the 
time so saved was devoted to other discipline. 
Humanities and English did not find a place 
on the curriculum of an engineering college. 

But with the passage of time a change 
became perceptible. English fell from the 
high status it had enjoyed during pre-indepen- 
dence days and was given a subordinate posi¬ 
tion in the syllabus of a higher secondary school 
and intermediate college. In some states 
it was made an optional subject and in others 
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the courses wrte drastically reduced. Now 
English was taught only for 6 or 7 years and its 
standared soon began to deteriorate. Out of 
our misplaced zeal for rabing up Indian 
languages we did positive harm to the study of 
English language, with the result that after 
passing the Higher Secondary or intermediate 
examination an average student had only 
ruclimniiary knowlcgdc of English so that he 
could not easily grasp what was taught in tlic 
engineering « o!lege for tlicrc the mediiiin of 
instruction contirmetl to be English. 'I'his 
caused fiustraiioii among the students who 
failed or secured poor marks in their examina¬ 
tions beeaiise of their insutlicient knowledge of 
English or faulty cxprc.ssioii or both. Teaching 
ceased to he efl'ectivc and hileresling and 
much of the effort on the part of the teachers 
seemed to go waste. 

When the first flush of enthusiasm for the 
national languagc.s in the wake of newly won 
independence liad settled down a little it was 
realized that English could not be so lightly 
deposed without serious consequences to 
the progress of the country, which 
wa3 the prime concern at that time. 
Importance of English as a language 
was realized and efforts were made to re« 
instal it in its former place. But it was 
difficult to give it the same place in the higher 
secondary schools or intermediate colleges 
from where it had been banished with great 
jubilation, bo, for higher studies and improve¬ 
ment of standards of education in the country 
English was introduced in the technical 
colleges where formerly ii had not been 
considered at ail necessary. 

At present, in all the technical colleges 
courses in l‘.ngli.sh arc given for otic or two 
years. Naturally, English Literature has no 
place there and emphasis is laid on language 
for it is as a vehicle of our thoughts and ideas 
and as a medium of expression tiiat we need 
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English and not for the enjoynient of its vasl 
literature which was once studied for its own 
sake. 

Curriculum in an Engineierng College : 

As we all know the medium of instruction 
ill technical colleges for years to come will 
remain English and Englbh alone, so English 
has been m.adc a compulsory subject of study 
in these colIcgc.s. The aim of the courses in 
English is to incrcasi- proficiency in the 
language so that siudenU can easily compre¬ 
hend what they read in books and journals 
and express themselves in rorreci, simple and 
effective English. 

Whatever be the branch one studies in a 
technical College, the aim is “communication” 
and efficient use oi language is a sine qua non 
of cfTective communication. An engineer 
receives instruction.s and information from 
his superiors and passes them on to the techni¬ 
cians and other junior staff working under 
him. Now the regional language is necessarily 
used when dealing with the illiterate or semi¬ 
literate technicians or labour but communi¬ 
cation with his equals or superiors who may 
not belong to the same state with the same 
language is possible only through English. 
And if a young engineer does not possess a 
good knowledge of English and his under* 
standing of it is even slightly deficient,we know 
what serious consequences it may lead to in 
an industry or factory or a large-scale 
construction project. So the most significant 
trend in methods of teaching Englbh as a 
second language may well prove to be the 
attempt to assign to communication its proper 
role in the class room. Decoding thoughts 
from words and sounds may be easier but it 
is not enough, wc must lay equal or rather 
more emphasis on communicative activities for 
communication is always accompanied by 
understanding and that is what we need today; 
Mere manigiklation. of htoguage wbieh rtcehw..;^ 
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so much importance under the structural 
approach is not enough ; it needs to be 
supplemented with communication. 

So the course in an Engineering College 
aims at developing these two skills—mani¬ 
pulation and communication and hence the 
items to be taught include prose passages in 
current English, including fiction, biographies, 
technical writing etc. Poetry cannot easily 
be used for teaching language so it has no 
place in the curriculum. I am of the opinion 
that not only poetry but ail literature is to be 
enjoyed ; it cannot l)e taught in the class 
room. Literature is not knowledge and 
forced la!)our on it is an artificial product of 
examination. Although literature cannot 
be used for language teaching work it 
certainly presents the best specimens of the 
use of language by masters. Literature 
provides the best solution for the problem 
of contcxtualization of the speech to be 
learned. By arousing interest it encourages 
the habit of reading, so important for getting 
experience of a language. But care should 
be taken that the pieces arc not very difficult 
and reading can proceed with a fair degree 
of fluency. Specially prepared material is 
very useful and eft'ertive in tlie earlier stages. 
This underlines the need for such specially 
prepared textbooks for technical students. 

A technical student needs English to put 
through his plans and thoughts and ideas 
and not necessarily his sentiments and 
emotions. For this the courses must be 
practical, that is he should be given training in 
that kind of writing which he is supposed to 
do in his later life. What I mean is ; he 
should be given training and practice in 
writing scientific expositions, technical reports, 
reviews of technical articles and books, 
inspection reports etc. These items should 
find place in his syllabus rather than writing 
enays or short stories, or appreciation of 


poetry or critical evalution of a play—things 
which require very deep understanding of 
the language and arc ordinarily beyond the 
ken of a student of technology. He must 
be exposed to passages of this kind alone and 
if he feels any need any lime he may for 
pleasure’s sake read poetry or drama or 
whatever he likes. 

Besides giving practice in the written form 
of the language we must also devote some 
time to teaching its pronunciation. Children 
learn pronunciation automatically but once 
they have crossed the preschool age mere 
hearing of a foreign language docs not result 
in good pronunciation. The fact that langu> 
age essentially is spoken language, that the 
written form even at its best is an imperfect 
representation should not be lost sight of and 
attempts must be made at teaching pronun¬ 
ciation. Improvement of pronunciation 
through hearing and speaking results in 
improved memory. 

It is a sad fact that in our tcacliing of English 
no serious or conscious effort is made at 
teaching pronunciation and the result is that 
very often our students make grave mistakes 
and fail to be understood outside their own 
state. One of the reasons for this deficiency 
is that in the early stages when a sfudent 
begins learning English in school has the 
model pronunciation from h’s teacher. 
Unfortunately in most of our schools the 
English teacher is not properly trained and 
his pronunciation suffers from regional 
peculiarities and his personal idiosyncrasies. 
The young student has an unshakable faith 
in the correctness of his teacher and at that 
impressionable age blindly copies his pronun> 
ciation with the result that mispronunciations 
become firmly fixed in his memory. In the 
later stages one has to struggle hard to get 
rid of these wrong habits of pronunciation. 
Hence the necessity of teaching pronunciation 
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Eo that an alMndia ]evc] of intelligibility nnay 
be evolved. 

English is an important international 
language. So, we by necessity, have to aim 
at international intelligibility. Otherwise 
our speech will cause ambiguity and wc may 
be misinterpreted. 

Teaching pronunciation is dilhcult but it 
has to be taught for full mastery of the 
language. A special pronunciation course 
must be devised for students as also the 
language teachers. Such a course must 
concentrate on the elements which arc missing 
in the student’s mother tongue: for the rest 
he can be left to transfer the sounds of his 
native language to English. Those elements 
and patterns that differ structurally from the 
first language and represent a more complex 
system arc leal problems. For Indian 
students stress, rhythm and intonation patterns 
constitute the main problem for the word 
pronunciation can be mastered with little 
effort. Practice should be given in this area 
and constant efforts should be made to master 
them. Practice is also C'scniial for tlic 
formation of new pronunciation habits to a 
high degree of automacity with attention on 

the message, on comniunicatioiJ and not on 
the sounds themselves. 

The realization of the importance of teach¬ 
ing pronunciation of binglish naturally draws 
our attention to the technological aids which 
are a major force today. The Language 
Laboratory occupies the most prominent place 
among these technological aids. The 1-anguage 
Lab is not a substitute for a teacher ; it only 
takes away the drudgery of drill and leaves 
the teacher free to devote his time to more 
intellectual activities. For using the lab 
efficiently as an aid, the teacher must be 
properly trained to put the new equipment 
and techniques to good use. The lab only 
increases the effectiveness of good teachers ; 
even those teachers who have not achieved 


complete native pronunciation can handle a 
pronunciation class efficiently. The lab 
provides good models of the speech of the 
target language for imitation and manipula¬ 
tion by the students. The lab lessons must be 
interesting and need careful preparation in 
accordance with the need of the students for 
whom they arc meant. 

We need not go into more details about a 
language lab because a language lab is so 
costly that only a few institutions in the 
country can afford to have it. Wc in our 
institution have made a modest attempt but 
it is still far from perfect. The paucity of 
funds is the most intractable difficulty in 
planning a language lab. However, wc give 
lessons in Spoken English to our second year 
students and make use of the apparatus wc 
possess. Personally, I feel an enthusiastic 
teacher can icach pronunciation well even 
without the complex equipment of a lab only 
if he has a desire to do so. A good pronounc¬ 
ing dictionary is enough for the purpose. It 
may be supplemented with a few recordings. 

The c|ucstion whether to retain English or 
to discard it altogether from our colleges and 
universities has been long debated and the 
verdict of the Government of India has been 
that English can be and must be retained as a 
‘library language’. The phrase ‘library 
language’, although very vague has thrown 
cold water on the enthiisia.sm for learning and 
teaching English. It has accelerated the pace 
of falling standards of English and consequent¬ 
ly of education as a whole. 

By library language wc mean a language of 
which we possess only reading comprehension. 
It is not expected that we should use it in our 
day to day conversation or as a vehicle of 
self-expression. This passive understanding 
of a language is not enough, yet let us see if 
we have seriously attempted even to .achieve 
this reading comprehension of English. ^ 
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The linguists point out that learning a 
writing system differs basically from learning 
to speak or understand a language. Robert 
Lado says, “Learning to speak and understand 
means learning the language, whereas reading 
and writing imply that the language is known 
and that we are learning a graphic representa¬ 
tion of it.” Writing as a rule should follow 
reading and speaking. It is something of a 
contradiction to leach writing before the 
student knows the patterns he is to write. To 
read is to grasp language patterns from their 
written representation. In a second language 
reading is usually taught to students who arc 
already literate in the source language. Only 
spoken expression shows the full into nation, 
stres, juncture and consonent and vowel sys¬ 
tems of a language. Spoken utterances express 
the language code fully and completely. 

By the time a student enters the technical 
college he is familiar with the associiUion 
between tlic sounds of the spoken sentence and 
the visual symbols which represent it on paper; 
he lias also developed recognition of these 
visual symbols as conveying meaning. Now’ 
in an engineering college w'e must concentrate 
on speed and understanding. By arousing 
the pupil’s interest in w’liat they read we can 
encourage them to read quickly and silently. 
But reading faster is not enough in itself, we 
must also understand thoroughly what we read. 
Some texts require only superficial under¬ 
standing, but for the purposes for which wc 
use English in our country we need to under¬ 
stand it more profoundly. Elliott has disting¬ 
uished three types of understanding. The first 
is imaginative understanding. It is essential 
for the enjoyment of literature but a scientist 
also needs it when he reads an account of an 
experiment, a process or a theory. The 
second type is precise understanding. It 
enables the reader to understand the exact 
meaning of a descriptive word or sentence, to 
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know exactly what is being said in a scientific 
book or journal, to comprehend accurately the;, 
text, the whole text and nothing but the text;. 
A third type is practical understanding. This; 
is important for the mechanic and the techni¬ 
cian who have to follow instructions issued by 
the manufacturers of various machines etc. 
These three types are simple different applica¬ 
tions of the same ability and wc need all at 
different levels. 

(Unfortunately no conscious effort is being 
made in our colleges to improve reading skills 
of students. Drills must be prescribed for 
reading faster for the time at the disposal of . 
the student is less and he has to do a lot of 
reading. In our college wc tried the follow¬ 
ing method with this end in view. Wc took 
our first year students to the library and asked 
them to select one book each on any topic 
they liked. Then we gave them the choice of 
selecting a lesson and asked them to read it as 
fast as they could and after finishing it to write 
down what they had been able to comprehend. 
Most of the students showed very good results 
and (hey not only lU-vclopcd the habit of 
reading faster b»it also of comprehending it 
and putting it down in writing. It improved 
th?ir skill in writing of summaries as also in 
note taking which is so vital a part in all our 
reading. But this method can be applied in 
a small tutorial class of say 15 to 16 students' 
and a w'cll-cquipped library with facilities for 
conducting such a class there. For classroom 
use Dr. Edward Fly's book ‘Reading Faster* 
provides good exercises. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried 
to sum up the aim of teaching English in our 
engineering colleges and the various skills we 
attempt to develop in our would-be engineers 
and technologists. I would like to conclude 
this paper with a few remarks about the selec¬ 
tion of text books for use in the classroom. 
What Palmer wrote fifty years ago regarding 
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the textbook still holds true. He wrote, “If 
we asked a hundred different English teachers 
to design what each considered an ideal course 
or textbook, the result at the present day 
would certainly be a hundred different 
courses. They would differ in every conceiv¬ 
able way ; most of them would differ from the 
others fundamentally.” He hoped that in 
some distant future the answer to our request 
might fake the form of a hundred manuscripts, 
all essentially the same and differing only in 

non-essential details.but the situation after 

fifty years remains the same for the art of 
language teaching is always in a flux. Wc 
cannot stop and say, “This is the final course 
or the final method” and have further research 
in the field. The day to day experience reveals 
newer problems and wc arc made to think 
afresh applying the old principles and sugges¬ 
ting suitable inodificalioii.'.. And the quest 

continues till today.* 

The attempts worth considering arc “Lear¬ 
ning Through English” published by the 
Poona University, Poona, “Language through 
Literature” prepared by th“ Ccnital Institute 
of English, Hyderabad and ‘•Lileraturc in 
English” published by MrGraw Hill Book 
Co. All these three selections arc language- 


oriented and incorporate the results of the 
latest research on the subject. TTiey present 
good specimens of current English for almost 
all the pieces have been taken from twentieth 
century prose. The last mentioned selection is 
significant as it gives examples of English as it 
is written by non-native speakers of the lan¬ 
guage besides those of the native speakers. 

With little ingenuity anyojic of these text¬ 
books can be suitably used in the class room. 
Ultimately much depends on how a book is 
used and here the human factor counts more 
than anything else. Hence the need for 
language—original courses at the M.A. level 
and special training for our English teachers. 

*Prator, C. II. ; English as a Second 
Language : 'Peaching (in Overseas, 

January, 1964). 

•Pattison, B. ; The Teaching of Litera¬ 
ture (English I.anguage Teaching XVH, 
p. 62. 1963). 

*Lado, Robert : Language Teaching 
p.76. 

♦Palmer, H. E., 'Phe Principles of Langu¬ 
age Study, p. 35. 

•Elliott, A. V. P. : The Reading Lesson 

in English Language Teaching XVII 

(1962) p. 16. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Chittijayee ChUtaranjaa by Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Ghose, Published by Jayasree Praka- 
han, 2S1A/32, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
Road, CaIcutta-47. Price Rs. 20/- Complete 
in S96 pages. 

The want of a comprehensive biography of 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan has been very 
keenly felt by thousands of our countrymen, 
who have even today dearly cherished in their 
bosoms the loving memory of the great son of 
mother India, who fought valiantly all through 
his life for the liberation of the country. 

We have no doubt that this magnum 
volume will be very warmly received and will 
be fondly preserved in academical institutions 
and public libraries as it has been a splendid 
publication and as such it will be of invalua¬ 
ble service to the people of the country, 
particularly in these days of deepening darkness 
when they are at a cross road, in despair and 
confusion. This most worthy and useful book 
must have been the outcome of years of 
untiring labour, unHagging devotion and 
diligence. Full of highly interesting and 
glaring facts and phenomena, collected from 
very old records and documents, many of 


which are still unknown, this mammoth 
volume, unique in all respects, has been highly 
informative, educative and will serve splen¬ 
didly as a book of reference. 

In his work, Dr. Narcs Chandra Ghose has 
presented a highly impressive lively and vivid 
account of the most eventful and glorious life 
and great activities of the illustrious patriot. 
From start to finish the volume has been 
characterised by detailed biographical data, 
historical references and apt quotations. 

Memorable student life of Chittaranjan in 
England, his meteoric rise in the realm of law 
and the historic days when he flung himself 
head long in freedom movement, have been 
most ably and passionately drawn so as to 
bring out the entire man in his full splendour 
and glories. 

An attractive album consisting of as many 
as twenlyfour very rare photographs depicting 
the various phases of the great life has 
immensely enhanced the value of this most 
commendable publication. 

Dr. Ghose certainly deserves the sincere 
congratulations and grateful thanks of his 
countrymen. G. S. 




Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


C. R. Speaks on Limits to Power of 
Majorities 

C. Kajagopalachari can be considered to 
be now the grand old man of Indian Politics. 
His views thcrefere on the dangers of allowing 
parliamentary majorities to do what they like 
with the basic principles of the constitution, 
should be well worth noting <l(>wn by all who 
have the franchise in India and, arc thus,res¬ 
ponsible for maintaining the fundamental 
guarantees to our rights of citizenship. We 
quote below from his article published in the 
Swarajya of June 26, 1971 

It is gratifying to note that the Prime 
Minister has not been hustled into ‘recogniz¬ 
ing’ Bangla Desh by popular emotional 
appeals. Such recognition would be an open 
deolaratigii of war against Pakistan and the 
Prime Minister has rightly realized the gravity 
of sych a step and almiained from it so far. I 
hope tlie Prime Minister will show the same 
wisdom and circumspection as in the Bangla 
Desh affair in respect of the pressure brought 
to bear upon her to have the Constitution 
amended, using her present majority in Parlia¬ 
ment and elsewhere for that purpose. 

The majorities the Prime Minister secured 
in Parliament and elsewhere have been with 
fairly adequate reason questioned as being the 
result of the employment of illegitimate means. 
But apart from that question the PM should 
remember that the best and wisest of our 
publicists met in a Constituent Assembly 22 
years ago soon after our attainment of political 
freedom and solemnly adopted the 0)ustitu- 
tion iocludtng most conspicuously the guarantee 
of certain fundamental rights conferred on the 
citizens as against the State. "Ihcsc rights 


were guaranteed by a unanimous vole of the 
Constituent Assembly. It would be unwise on 
the part of the Prime Minister to declare war 
against this Constitution and the rights 
inscribed therein merely on the strength of 
the majority she has secured in Parliament. 
I hope and trust that at the present juncture 
of our affairs the PM will not launch a battle 
against the Constitution. The people of India 
want these rights to he preserved intact, not* 
withstanding that certain groups desire to 
disturb those guarantees. 

The proieciion of religious minorities has 
been safeguarded in the Constitution and all 
these sections of the nation would resist any 
annulment or reduction or danger of such 
annulment or reduction as a result of any 
constitutional amendment pushed through by 
a mere superiority of numbers that the PM 
can muster in Parliament. 

The .Supreme Court has interpreted these 
guarantees and restricted the power of Parlia¬ 
ment to amend such guarantees. The decision 
of the Supreme Court in (he Colaknath case 
should not bo touched. It should be left to 
be the law in respect of the matter and Parlia¬ 
mentary majorities should not be vested with 
power to do away with the Supreme Court 
decision. Es'ery seasoned publicist in India 
desires that the present state of affairs, wherein 
no one knows what each party stands for and 
everybody stands for everything, should be 
replaced by a clearly understood polarization 
of political attitudes. 

The Congress organization has no doubt 
been weakened by the split in it and by reason 
of the assumption by the Prime Minister of 
supreme oflice with her declared intentions. 
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The drift of the Congress (O), if not checked 
in time by an active and vigorous attitude, is 
likely to end in the Congress (O) disappearing 
from current politics and lapsing into mere 
history and the personalities associated with it 
will go into obscurity. Notwithstanding the 
damage caused to the image of the Congress, 
if the Congress (O) stands firmly for the 
defence of the Constitution as it was solemnly 
framed when we started on the road to full 
freedom, and declares its firm opposition to 
any attempt no the part of the present 
Central Covernmeni to do away with or 
reduce the fundamental rights inscribed in it 
the nation will give powerful support to that 
defence. Wc cannot guess now what form 
such support will take if the Prime Minister 
persists in her projected battle. The Prime 
Minister should realize the gravity of the 
situation and abstain from inviting such a 
conflict. The defence of the Constitution and 
of the fundameutal rights inscribed therein 
will enable the Old Congress to revive and 
recover from its present damaged image. 
Otherwise its survival is doubtful. A clear 
polarization with reference to the basic law of 
the land will be welcomed by all the democra¬ 
tic parties and a new atmosphere wiil replace 
the present stupefied psychology of drift. 

[7ht Congress (0) Working Committee ho* 
adopted a resolution Just the contrary of what I 
have advised in my article. The Congress (0) 
seeks to out-herod the Indira Congress which pre¬ 
vents any polarization. The Congress (0) Working 
Committee wants the Constitution so to be 
amended as to negative the Supreme Court's 
defislon In the Colaknath cose.] 

Egypt and Israel 

' The Arabs and the Jews had remained 
mentally at war in spite of ‘"cease fire” agree¬ 
ments and occasional talks of establishing 
conditions of peace. The recent /noves made 
by the UAR have inspired reactions in Israel 


which are vsk^II summarised in the following 
excerpts which wc have made from the 
Jewish Frontier. 

According to diplomatic sources, the United 
Arab Republic has informed Dr. Jarring that 
U will sign a peace “agreement” with Israel, 
not a treaty, if Israel withdraws from all 
occupied Arab territory and meets its views 
on a just solution of the Arab refugee pro¬ 
blem. This readiness is certainly a step 
forward from the position taken by the Arab 
states at the Khartoum Conference on 
September 1, 1967, when they adopted their 
rigid formula of “no peace, no negotiations, 
no recognition.” It also marks an advance 
on previous answers made by Arab repre¬ 
sentatives of Dr. Jarring in which they spoke 
of “peace in the region” rather than of peace 
with Israel, and markedly omitted naming 
Israel in their encomia of the independence 
and territorial integrity of all states of the 
region. This studied . vagueness in docu¬ 
ments seeking to clarify peace terms was hardly 
reassuring to Israel who is all too familiar 
with the Arab refusal to recognize her 
legitimacy as a state in tlic Middle East. 
Consequently an explicit statement of re¬ 
cognition of Israel as well as a declared 
readiness by the Egyptain government to 
conclude a peace agreement must be viewed 
as an advance. 

However, jubilee is premature.' Although 
Egypt has finally used the banned words, 
“peace agreement” and “Israel” in conjunc¬ 
tion with each other, there is no indication 
that it has abated one jot of its demands for 
the total withdrawal of Israeli force. Israel, 
on the other hand, insists with equal vehe¬ 
mence that the implementation of Security 
C'ouncil Resolution 242 calls for withdrawal 
to “secure, recognized and agreed boundaries 
to be determined in the peace agreement.” 
A theoretical peace agreement without agree 
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ment on ■ actual borden is meaningless. 
Once a willingness to make peace has been 
expressed, the borden can be defined through 
negotiation. Instant withdrawal eannot 
precede such negotiation, a process which 
in view of the variety of problems on each 
border is likely to be difficult and prolonged. 

Israel’s insistence is understandable. Less 
than two weeks before Egypt informed 
Ambassador Jarring that it.s government would 
sign a peace agreement with Israel provided 
Arab conditions were met, President Sadat, 
addressing the Egyptian National Council 
onFebruary4, 1971, reaffirmed the familiar 
Arab demand for withdrawal back to the 1967 
borders. Such withdrawal, he added, would 
be foiled by “the rcaUzation of the rights of 
Palestinian people.” In Arab parlance such 
“realization” has till now been a transparent 
euphemism for the destruction of Israel. 
In other words, as recently as February 4th 
the official pasition of Egypt was still the 
well-publicized Arab strategy whose two 
stages were : first, the eradication of the 
“aggression” of 1967 through Israel’s return 
to the pre-June pre-war borders ; and 
secondly, the liquidation of Israel by the 
Palestinians. 

The same variety of supposed new 
Egyptian flexibility may be noted in regard 
to the opetiing of the Suez Canal. In what 
Prcsidcut Sadat described as a “new Egyptian 
initiative” he proposed that Israeli forces 
withdraw from the ea-stern bank of the Canal. 
Then Egypt would be ready “to l)egiii at 
once with the clearing of the bed of the Suez 
Canal and its re-opening to international 
navigation and the service of the world 
economy.” There is unfortunately no clear 
statement that Israel’s right to use the Canal 
is included under the general term of interna¬ 
tional shipping.” 

Obviously Israel will not accede to a 
pariah role ou the Canal, nor will she 


quixotically facilitate easier passage for foe 
and friend through the international waterway 
unless she receives assurances that her ships 
will not be barred. An Egyptian initiative 
predicated on the assumption that interna¬ 
tional rights do not extend to Israel is hardly 
a peace move. Similarly, an offer to sign 
a peace without coming to grips with any 
of the issues whicli have kept the Middle 
East pot boiling for over two decades is little 
more than nominal. The substantive, 
genuine issues must be faced. These are 
defensible borders and the status of the refu¬ 
gees. 

Tlie mere utterance of the word “peace 
is not likely to be viewed as a staggering 
concession by Israel. True, it is more hope¬ 
ful than the constatit reiteration of blood¬ 
curdling threats of extermination, but it is 
not in itself a magic formula for a new era. 
President Sadat and Egyptian Foreign 
Minister, Mahoud Riad, having brought 
themselves to utter the forbidden syllables, 
make no secret of the fact that they now 
expect the United States to secure equivalent 
concessions from Israel. Since Israel has been 
offering to talk peace for the past three years 
she will probably feel that the parties are at 
liibt even on this score, and will insist on 
hatmncrlng out real concessions on both sides. 
.\n undivided Jerusalem, tlic fortified ridge 
on the Golan Heights, the status of the West 
Bank and tlie Palestinians, defensible boun¬ 
daries in the .Sinai Desert, three times a stag¬ 
ing ground for Egyptian attack—all these 
present problems whose solution will require 
the best minds and the best will of Arab and 
jew. I'hc imposition of a presto settlement 
whose terms ignore tlie basic causes of the 
conflict would lead nowhere. 

A Pole Looks at Barauni 

Jerzy Chocilawski, writing in Polish Facts 
On File says : 
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We set out at dawn from Varanasi, driving 
for many hours across the endless succession of 
villages in BUiar crowded and gray with dust, 
as though there had never been any rain there. 

In this bucolic landscape the 105 meter 
chimney of the Baraiini power plant suddenly 
appeared before us, on an open, treeless 
expanse, like a surrealistic exclamation mark. 

It was already late, too late to have a closer 
look at things; this wc would do on tlic 
following day. For the time being wc enjoyed 
meeting the twenty Poles who live here or iJ 
one considers whole families, even twice as 
many. The engineers Waclaw Bury (head of 
the Polish supervising team), Stanislaw Pasz- 
czela (chiel engineer) and Bronislaw’ Slclm- 
aszak (representative of the CEKOP foreign 
trade enterprise) tell us about Bihar. They 
mention the terrible starvation that in 
1966-0? afllicicd that state, one of the most 
densely populated in India (56 million inhabit¬ 
ants). This starvation was caused by droug^ht 
which sounds like a paradox, since the Ganges 
River and its many tributaries flow in Bihar 
and the soil here U otic of the most fertile in 
the world. But the point is that the water 
does not reach the small fields of the Bihar 
peasants because there is no irrigation or else 
its installations are so primitive that they do 
not guarantee a sufiicient supply of water in 
times of drought. This will change in the 
near future, Electric energy from the plant 
will set in motion the pumps at the irrigation 
wells and the farms and fields in Bihar will 
never again be parched. 

“Before the power plant was built,” says 
Mr. Bury, the engineer, “the electric network 
of northern Bihar was completely cut off from 
the southern pan of the state. Now, aftci an 
oil pipe-line has been laid, running beneath 
the bed of the Ganges River and an electric 
power line has been set up from Barauni to 
Gaya (approximately 200 km.), the two 
parts are connecited. This is of great signific¬ 


ance for the economy of Bihar. Not only the 
farmers use the electricity, but also small 
craftsmen, mills, a sugar plant, oil plant, the 
nearby tannery, the Britannia Metal Works, 
which produces parts for railway cars the large 
crude oil refinery built with Soviet help, etc. 

For the sake of accuracy it should be 
mentioned that there are two power plants in 
Barauni—A and B. The tme marked “A” has 
3 units, each with a capacity of IS megawatts 
and was assembled by Yugoslavia; Barauni 
“B” is a “Polish” plant and ha.s a much 
greater capacity since it is made up t*f two 
blocks with a maximum capacity of 55 
megawatts each. This is a complete Polish 
export power plant. It has already won some- 
fame—last year Polksh newsreel operators went 
there to take pictures and a part of this 
reportage about the power plant was included 
in the documentary film entitled “Poland”. 

nic equipment of this power plant is a sort 
of a cross-section of Polish power engineering. 
The boilers were produced by the facttiry in 
in Raciborz, the turbines by the Zaniech plant 
in Elblag, the gencratols came from DOLMEL 
in Oroclaw, the rlrctrical installations are 
from ZWAR in Miedzylcsic near Warsaw, the 
transformers, too, represent establshmcnts well 
known in Poland, snch as : Energo-pomdar— 
Cliwice, Skawina, Pat now, Zeran, Siekierki and 
Jaworzno. 

While I was in Barauni the whole first block 
had already been in operation for over a 
thousand hours without a single breakdown 
which is something very rare in the world. By 
now the second block, too, has been in 
operation. The engineers Bury and Paszezela 
are, generally speaking, satisfied with results 
so far ; after all, the boilers from Raciborz 
showed not a single crack in the pipes and 
after all each boiler has approxiinately 10,000 
weldings. T?ie engineers say that the Indian 
welders realty did a good job there. The 
prototype solution of the oil installation has 
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proved itself too, and the turbine set from 
Zamech works without a flaw. The vibrations 
have never exceeded 20 microns, the 
permissible norm being 50. The Barauni B is 
not what is called a “completed” plant. Polish 
firms only deliver FOB (Free on Board) and 
our specialists on the spot supervise the 
a»cmbly, the starting of operations and the 
annual exploitation. The assembly and 
various other deliveries of parts and the 
building work etc, arc handled by the investor 
the customer the Bihar Stale Electricity Board, 
Thanks to the good cooperation between 
the managemeui of the p(*wer plant headed 
by Mr. B. Sinha and the group of Polish 
specialists, all the difliculties, which after all 
were inevitable in such a large investment 
project, have been overcome and already the 
results of the joint work of Indian and Polish 
specialists arc notable. 

The chimney stacks of Barauni arc belching 
smoke and it is envisaged that the future will 
bring further'cnlargemcnt of the power plant 
by another two blocks with a capacity ci' 60 
megawatts each. Thus it is not impossible 
that in the next few years Bihar will receive 
another amount of Polish megawatts, which to¬ 
gether with lliose already in operation will 
serve to bring about the development of the 
Indian Republic, to fertilize the fields, put the 
factories, machine.s in motion and strengthen 
the friendship of the two peoples in the most 
lasting way-in the form of useful achievements 
in joint work. 

200 Years of Coal Mining 

The CocI Field Tribune publishes the following 
account of the forthcoming bicentenary 
of the coal industry in India. 

Coal Industry in India will celebrate, 
according to a spokesman of Coal Symposium 
Committee, its bicentenary in 1974, It is a 
long history of Coal Industry since it came 


into being in 1774. Coal is the first industry; 
in India followed by other industries in later 
centuries. This baric industry can claim to 
be the path finder of other industries and 
industrial revolution in India. 

Commercial exploitation of coal started 
in 1774 and only 2500 maunds of coal was 
despatched to C'alcutla by river in 1775. 
With this modest beginning, the Industry is 
going to produce 935 million tonnes ()f coal 
in 1974, on its 200th year of existence. 
It is now one of the biggest industries in India 
employing about 400,000 persons. 

Raniganj coalfield can claim to be the 
pioneer of Coal Industry because the exploi¬ 
tation of coal first started here and first Railway 
line wa.s extended to Raniganj in 1855 in order 
to transport coal to Caicatta when production 
went up and transport by river route was 
time-consuming factor in keeping up with the 
progress of production. With the extension 
of Railways, Coal Industry started develop¬ 
ing in other parts of the country. Railways 
actually gave a new lease of life to Coal 
Industry in the beginning. But what is found 
to-day after about 200 years ? Railways are 
out as if, to strangle the Coal Industry by its 
hostile attitude towards it. Coal Industry 
i.s gasping with about 9 million tonnes of coal 
stocks at the pitheads on account of Railways* 
failure to supply wagons for movement 
of the coal-stocks. 

Long history of Coal Industry is the history '• 
of India’s industrial progress. In its life, 
Coal Industry did not receive due attention 
of the Government till 1901 when the Indian 
Mineral Act was passed and the Chief 
Inspector of Mines’ po.st was created. Coal 
Industry actually received due attention when 
for the first time the Indians Mine Act came 
into being iti 1923, five years after the end of . 
the first World War. Since then various 
Committees were formed and legislations 
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passed. The importance of Coal, however, 
came to Kme*light during the second World 
War and since then development and progress 
of Coal Industry started in planned way and 
for that purpose several Committees and 
Boards were set up by GoN^rnment, which 
marked a new chapter in the Industry. 

Coal Industry, however, entered int<> a 
new phase after Independence when Mines 
Act 1952 was passed followed by Mines Rules, 
1955 and Mines Regulations, 1957. Miners 
so long were neglected and after Indepen¬ 
dence, Government laid special stress on their 
living conditions and Social Security 
measures. But, at the same time, political 
parties made the mining field,--particularly 
in West Bengal, their suitable arena of jjolitics 
in the ;iaine of trade union movement. So 
long miners were said to liave been exploited 
by the owners but since Independence, the 
exploitation did not stop. They arc being 
exploited by the protagonists of anti-exploi¬ 
tation. That is, miners arc used as pawn 
in the political chess board of different 
political parties. 

Yahya and the World Press 
Yahya Khan tells his lies, attempts to stage 
manage things to make his .sadistic barbarities 
appear its norntal military activities against 
rebellious insurgents and pretends to be the 
saviour of a state in difReulties ; in order to 
create favourable world opinion. Hr chased 
out all foreign correspondcnl-s and many 
foreigners left of their own accord when they 
found themselves in the midst of a grauesoine 
carnage in which thousands were shot down 
daily and millions were sni>jected to inhurnuti 
persecution. Yahya’s mi.stakc was that he 
overlooked the posNtbiiits tjf ihe trtilh coming 
out through stalcntents made !)y the above 
mentioned foreigners, by others who were 
in ships which had come to the East Bengal 
ports and by the millions of refugees who fled 


the country to save their lives and honour. 
Yahya's soldiers also shot down a number of 
foreign priests, a few foreign manners of tea 
gardens and other establishments and a large 
numlter of Bengali intellectuals who could not 
just vanish without rousing questions in the 
minds of people who had regular contact with 
these victims of Pakistani butchery. Yahya 
Khan could not announce in the press and 
broadcast through the radio about normalcy 
in i'^asi Bengal without opening the doors of 
the country to foreign visitors. His idea that he 
could hire out some foreigners who would 
say what he wanted them to say, was also not 
a safe bci ; for some reporters would always 
dishonour their undertaking when they found 
that it was the most honourable thing to do. 
.\nd it was also not easy to t;ike wide awake 
press correspondents on conducted tours to 
prove to them (hat Dacca was normal and 
that the people of East Bengal were living and 
working in their usual manner. 

The most dillicult barrier t<» estal>lish his 
lies as truths was the steady flow of refugees 
from East Bengal into Assam, Tripura and 
West Bengal. .Also the presence of large 
numbers of Mukti Fouz officers in West 
Bengal who had photographs, films and 
reliable eye witnesses to prove that the West 
Pakistani soldiers had killed, raped, plundered 
and burnt down entire inhabited areas wan¬ 
tonly and with a bestial disregard for all 
moral ajid human considcration.s. 

So, though It took a little lime, the true 
story of East Bengal slowly filtered through 
the massive earth work of false representation 
of facts that the military administration had 
put up inordcr to dupe the world and to 
obtain foreign aid in a free and easy manner. 
Yahya Khan was very badly off for money 
and war material. He was fighting his un¬ 
godly battle against the forces of freedom, 
justice and human rights. His resources were 
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dwindling and would soon vanish ahogeter. 
Even if he got some foreign aid, he would 
find .it difficult to carry on the fight for long. 
The crimes committed by his soldiers were so 
heinous and degrading that no one could 
white wash them by explanatory arguments. 
Denial by false tales of imaginary happenings 
and recital of alleged statements and declara¬ 
tions which were never made were chosen as 
worth-trying out methods of achieving an 
unholy objective. But truth has a way of 
becoming manifest. Foreigners spoke, they 
made convincing logical conjectures, evidence 
of dociimcntary significance slowly reached 
other countries, and Yahya Khan’s liars had 
to work overtime in order to counteract the 
increasing pressure of truth on the peoples of 
the world. 

\Vc found in the beginning some important 
Journals like the Guardian artd the New 
Stotesmon publishing articles, reports and 
letters in which the hideous gcnocidal activities 
of the Pakistani army were laid bare to a 
great extent. Yahya Khan’s men tried to 
prove that all that was published was propa¬ 
ganda inspired by anti-Pakistan people. But 
this did not produce the expected result. 
More letters and reports began to come out 
in various other journals in Britain, America 
and other countries, and politicians began to 
take up an anti Pakistan attitude too, demand¬ 
ing the stoppage of all financial and military 
aid to Pakistan, The journals gave full publi¬ 
city to the mass killing of men, women and 
children ; rape and abduction of numerous 
women ; destruction of villages and residen¬ 
tial areas in towns and the calculated, liquida¬ 
tion of all Bengali teachers, lawyers, litcrary- 
mcn, doctors, technicians, scientists and other 
intellectuals. The Bengalis of Pakistan were 
numerically and educationally superior to the 
Urdu, Punjabi, Pustu, Baluchi and Sindhi 
speaking West Pakistanis. Ayub and Yahya 
Khan’s military administrators had treated the 


Pathans and Baluchi unjustly, but they being 
small in numbers could not retaliate nor 
agitate strongly enough against exploitation by 
the Punjabi and Urdu speaking Pakistanis. The 
Bengalis had been resenting their exploitation 
by the West Pakistanis and the Awami League 
had been organising to force the termination 
of military rule and the introduction of demo¬ 
cracy. So, when Yahya Khan decided to 
wipe out the Awami League ; he also planned 
to kill off or drive out a few million Bengalis 
from East Bengal, so that the Bengalis would 
no longer retain their numerical superiority. 
He also planned to kill as many Bengalis of 
the educated class as he could manage and 
carried out his diabolical plans by killing 5000 
intellectuals in Dacca during March 25 mid¬ 
night and the midnight of March 28. 

All these utterly unbelievable and fearsome 
details of Yahya Khan’s genocidal attack on 
the Bengalis of East Pakistan began to come 
out in the foreign newspapers as time passed 
and Yahya Khan was reluctantly forced to 
atimit the barbarous actions of his soldiers. 
Pakistan was already reduced to near bank¬ 
ruptcy by her excessive military expenditure 
and the fall in revenue collection, and this was 
accentuated by the refusal of many aid giving 
countries to give money or arms to Pakistan 
until the Bangladesh problem was settled 
politically in a manner which did away with 
military autocracy and guaranteed democratic 
control and management of the aflairs of the 
people of the Eastern region. The scope for 
lying was becoming extremely restricted and 
the Military rulers of Pakistan were now 
depending on-those countries which will help 
her to survive, no matter what crimes against 
humanity were committed by her soldiers. 
Among such countries the United States was 
outstanding and the government of the USA 
were shamelessly giving assistance to Pakistan, 
inspite of the publicity given to the true story 
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of Bangladesh in the newspapers of the USA 
and the vehement protests made by impor¬ 
tant statesmen against sending shiploads of US 
arms to Pakistan. 

» 

National Capitaiitm 

Industries that arc selected for the develop¬ 
ment of national Capitalism are usually the 
most important public utility concerns 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Radio Broadcasting, Gas and Electricity 
production and distribution, .Air Communi¬ 
cations, Port Services, Ship Buildit)g, Inter¬ 
national Trade, Banking and Insurance are 
some of the essential economic rnierprises 
that the Indian government have arranged 
to monopolise with a view to maker their 
version of socialism successful as a business 
venture. But they leave not proved thciii- 
aelvcs to be successful managers of these 
monopolistic enterprises. Firstly they have 
not been able to organise timely and efficient 
operation of the services undertaken. 
Secondly their employer—employee relations 
have been made abnormally rough and 
obstructive by ill feeling and friction. If 
ultimately national capitalism prevails one 


hundred percent ii> India and all workers p4id 
by employers become employees of the state ; 
one shudders to think of the atmosphere that 
will be suffocating all managers and other 
ranks in the economic held. The Indian Air 
Lines aftair which nearly destroyed a great 
national undertaking recently, showed up the 
weaknesses in the field of employer-employee 
relations which one notices when bureaucrats 
are made to act as business managers. The 
Government of India would have to reorien¬ 
tate their mind as to the setting up of manage¬ 
rial control over workers in the light of the 
best industrial experience that can be found 
here or iii the outside world. Otherwise they 
wilt have to lock out the entire nation from 
lime to lime in order lo operate the nation’s 
socialistic business and industries. Of course 
one can prevent strikes, slow downs and work 
to rule obsructionism by stringent punitive 
legislation. But that would be communistic- 
fascistic and would be unpalatable to the free¬ 
dom loving peoples of India. An easier way 
svould be to cultivate a sensible business like 
outlook and attitude in place of the current 

unbending, case hardened burcancratic attach¬ 
ment to codes and rules. 
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Abanindranath Tagore 

Abanindranalh Tagore was born in the 
Jorasanko Tagore family In August 1871. The 
day was the birthday of Shri Krishna and 
considered to be very auspicious. He was 
brought up in the manner of the children of 
wealthy families, that is by maid servants till 
the age of five and thereafter by men servants 
who taught him the ways of the sons of the 
rich, until he was considered to be grown up 
enough to go abotit freely in his c^wn w.ay. 
Abanindranath was hrougitt up by a maid 
servant whose name was Padina and who was 
dark as the night, as described by the great 
artist in the memoirs of his earlier tlays. 
Padma had a fight with another maid sen'ant 
of the house and cut her forehead by knocking 
it against the wall. She was angry and looked 
like a black stone statue of Bhairabi with 
red slndur plastered on her forehead. Padma 
went out of his life after this and another maid 
servant came to replace her who made little 
impression on hkn. He was taken over by a 


man servant Ramlal when he left the women's 
section of the great big house. This man 
taught him manners, some words of linglish, 
(ales of comnicrce with the outside world 
which made the Tagores inulli-million.iires 
and he also made models of sailing ships for 
his entertainment and instruction, ife heard 
stories of the great merchant prince who had 
engaged British arcljitcds to build (he 
Jorasanko houses. One architect described by 
him belonged to the Napoleonic period and 
came riding a palanquin with his plans. He 
wore knee breeches and a satin coal as well 
as a powdered wig. AI)anindranath had not 
seen this remarkable architect who perhaps 
lived during the reign of Ocorge III ; but his 
coloaifui cravat and stockings were an integral 
part of the story of Jorasanko which was 
recounted by succeeding generations of story 
tellers. When he grew up and rotild go about 
freely he saw the Pathan wrestlers, the profe¬ 
ssional singers and all those who linked up the 
present with the past culturally and helped 
people to realise the greatness and wide 
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ramifications of India's civilisation. Abanindra- 
nath took lessons in many subjects including 
Persian. This created in him a deep attach- 
incitl to things of the p.'ist which gave India 
a glorious place in the w<.>rld of pljilosuphy, 
literature, p.ujilirig, sculpture, architecture, 
music, drama, dam e and the great crafts. He 
look up niiniatuic painting as his life’s mission 
and developed .such a mastery over the 
trchnirjuc and art inspiration of Rajput— 
Moglnil painters tliat some of his pictures in 
the Mogiuil style lamld have l)eeu p.tssed off 
as tijc work of the master artists t>f the courts 
of (he Moghul emperors. He was also a great 
writer, a great actor, an expert decor arrist, 
a designer of furniture, a landscape gardener, 
a superb F.sraj player and an intt'llecttial of 
rare distinction in the field of art ciiticisni and 
aesthetics. 

Aljauiiidranath Tagore had developed a 
style of his own in the early years of this 
centurv. His example was followed by other 
artists and that was the beginning of the 
Bengal .Srhot)! which doinit)ated the field oi 
art in India for i-evcral decades. This w.is 
clearly something quite rlifTerent from the 
VVcNicrtJ stvle of painting tatight at the art 
schools of those days. 'I'hose were perhaps 
U.seful as book illiistr.uions, fijr < aicn(lars and 
ativniiscinents. But no artistic feelings or 
emotions found material expression through 
these depictions of persons or incidents. Tliey 
had some similarity in form, line, colour and 
cmnposition with the truly artistic paintings 
of the great artists of Kurope ; but that like¬ 
ness was merely superficial. No expression of 
any artistic inspiration or emotion was involv¬ 
ed in the production of such mechanically 
turned out pi< lures. The teachers of art in 
the schools of arts and crafts in India taught 
drawing and composition and their pupils 
became competent in reproducing shapes and 
forms without really experiencing any artistic 


urge to project their inner feelings through 
lines and colour. This is where the Indiauness 
of style and form came to be given a place of 
essentia! importance. That also created a 
living connection with the general background 
of Indian civilisation, thought and culture. 
There was was a time when Persian artists 
were invited to come and work in the court 
of the Moghuls ; but very soon the Persian 
nature of their art vanisfied, creating a new 
art form that was Iiido-Persian. Something 
new and creative in the woild of art. The 
British art teaching was not bringing about 
any such synthesis of British and Indian art. 
It was the death of art through pointless imita¬ 
tion of form. 

So When Abanindranath arrived on the 
scene nud began to pick up the l(;st tfireads 
of inspiration and technique that were lying 
hidden in the rufible left by the on'ilaughl of 
Wesiein civilisation on Indian thougiit and 
culture ; his pupils rcc.aptured the flow of 
life in the new art forms that were a revival as 
well as creatively expressive. lie Bengal 
school grew roots in Lahore, I.ucknow, 
Jaipur, Madras and other centres of art learn¬ 
ing in India and the dead imitative Western 
style was soon replaced by a living and vigorous 
style that was not only Indian but also showed 
a continuity with what had been there before. 
Abanindranath Tagore put India back on the 
map of creative art and artistic expression. 
Without him we might have continued to 
exist as a lifelen suburb of I.omlon. His 
place is high among all those great men of 
India who held the flag of Indian civilisation 
up during the period when British exploiters 
of India carried on a base propaganda against 
India's cultural distinction and greatness. 

The Right to Assist Foreign People 

The international law relating to the 

recognition of a new state by other states may 
be complicated and there may be all sorts of 
objections raised by astute lawyers when it 
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coraei to giving lawful shape to an official 
recognition. But the people of one country 
or even the governments of different stales 
can render assistance to the suffering people of 
any country if they choose to do so. This can 
be done when natural calamities befall a 
nation or when people become viciims of war. 
There arc no recognised conventions relating 
to such assistance. For example America and 
China arc supplying arms to the Pakistani 
forces and arc apparently within their rights 
If) do so. If therefore other nations supply 
arms to the forces of liberation of Bangla Desh 
who arc fighting the P.ik army, wlio can find 
anything to object to in such supplying of war 
material ? China is .sending military experts 
in advise the Pakistan (icnctals. If some other 
countvy lends experts to the Bangla 
Desh Army, that sliould be found to be in 
order at least hy the Chinese. The Americans 
liavr been assisting the South Vietnamese with 
jnen, money and arms and liavc been figluing 
their Ijaiilc lor tliem. 'I'he nearest we have 
ever (h)nc in assisting the people of an outside 
stale has been hy granting refuge .md may be 
by giving money aid loo. The Dalai Lama 
was given such assistance and he and his 
retenue .still live in Indian territory, 'flic 
masses of Pakistani nationals who have been 
forced out of Last Beng.il by the West 
Pakistani soldiers have entered the territory of 
India, Burma and, may be. otlicr staie.s ; and 
over seven million persons are now being fed. 
clothed and accommodated to enable them to 
keep body and soul together by these foreign 
state.s. Many nations arc sending material 
assistance for these refugees and the Pakistanis 
do not appear to dislike the idea of their 
nationals being fed by others. For this is 
helping them to achieve their despicable 
objective of reducing the Bengali population 
of East Bengal. All hopes of these refugees 
ever going back to their lost homes are fast 


receding and the only way left open for this 
is by military action against the 
Pakistan forces to induce them to evacuate East 
Bengal. This can only be done by the army 
of liberation of Bangla Desh which is trying to 
win back East Bengal for the people of the 
country who have been Vorccil out and also 
killed and wounded in tlieir hundred thou¬ 
sands by the rutlilcss barbarities eommitted by 
the soldiers of President Yahya Khan. If this 
army of liberation i.s helped by other nations, 
Pakistan cannot object to that ; for Pakistan is 
continuously seeking and obtaining help from 
outsiders. Moreover helping is not recogni¬ 
tion at law, and nobody can object to any¬ 
body helping anybody on the ground that the 
party helped was not officially a recognised 
state. When Pakistan and China help the 
underground Nagas, the Mizos and similar 
rebel forces they do si) with tiie full knowledge 
that they were helping persons who were not the 
officially engaged forces of a state established 
and recognised at law. So die Bangla Desh forces 
can be assisted with training and arms by any¬ 
body who chooses to do so. 

China and America 

The Chinese have been inscrutable tlirough- 
out 'heir history. That being so, nobody 
rc.iliy undcrstaud.s what the Chinese mean 
when they praise, condemn or show indiffe- 
rcni c to any person or thing. But they never 
la<k principles relating to anytViing that 
matters. Tliey have a hundred thousand 
commandments as pronounced by their great 
men during the last three thousand years. 
During their recent Mao ist revolution they 
have broken away from the tradition of ('on- 
fucius, Mencius, Lao t’Sze and all those others 
who interpreted the sayings of the saints of 
Chinesecivilisaiion. But they have accepted Karl 
Mane as a new prophet of progress and a 
framer of modern moral laws and axioms of 
human virtue. These new principles of 
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conduct, rights and obligations have no basic 
ethical significance in many cases ; but are 
preached by the leaders of the political parties 
as if those were the tenets of a new religious 
creed. As, however, politics and economics 
arc tlic main props of (his creed, it has not 
been able to replace to any great extent (he 
religious and moral i-ousideratioiis which 
prevailed over society at large in the past. 
The people do not really think, believe and 
feel in a ticw way ; but accept the orders of 
the political diclalors out of fear and as a 
compulsiiin which cannot hr resisted by the 
common people. Many factory workers, some 
peasants and (be army, navy and air force 
personnel .stand behind the political clique 
whicl) rules China ; and the general piiblic 
accept this powerful organisation as tlic ruling 
power. It is very difficult to discover what 
really goes on in Cihiiia. Propaganda does nut 
actually represent facts. There are also 
traders in Hongkong who appear to belong 
to various nations ; but arc in reality the 
agents of the Peoples Rcpui)lic of China. How 
far the (ihiiiesc have achieved (he construction 
of the itiduMrics shown in tlicir development 
program, is unknown to outsiders. Many 
things may have been receive*! by the Chinese 
from other sources and hrcti declared to be 
made in CInna for propaganda purposes. 

The Chinese liad been encniics of the 
Russians for s*)mc years m)wandthc Amcticans 
liked that very much. It may he assumed that 
the Americans began to develop friendly feel¬ 
ings toM'ards the Chinese from the time the 
Chinese began calling the Russians revisionists 
and by other terias of Marxist abuse. 
Whether the Americans ha<l l>ccn supplying 
components of all sorts of complicated ultra 
modern weapons and indusirial equipment 
directly or lhr')ugh the foreign agents of 
China, is a question which only the Ciiincsc 
and the Americans can answer. But it is a 


safe guess that the Americans did not develop 
their friendly feelings towards the Chinese 
overnight through the diplomatic activities of 
Dr. Kissinger .as has been made out by the 
publicity men of America and China. 

The Americans and their supporters have 
been pro-Chinese in a manner of speaking for 
some years. The principal rca.son for this 
appears to l>e the Anti-Russian attitude of 
Chinese leaders. The recent pro-Chinese 
foreign relations program that President Nixon 
has adfjptcd also goes to prove that the 
Americans consider undermining Russia’s 
might of much greater importance than 
reducing China down to a lower level in the 
community of military powers. Tliis line of 
thinking has been there in America’s mind 
for quite .some time, and that naturally made 
Americans view favourably everything that 
augmented China’.s economic and military 
strength. America’s progressive withdrawal 
from South East Asia helped China to con¬ 
serve her strength and to concentrate her 
forces against Russia, rather than he forced 
to deploy her army to points where it could 
not be used against Rus.sia. Pakistan is looked 
upon with favour by the Americans for the 
reason tliat the Pakistanis have given access 
to China to her territories adjoining the states 
of the USSR in .Asia. This has been done by 
all*)wiiig the Chinese to build the Aksai-Chin 
road through Indian territory unlawfully held 
by the Pakistanis in the so-called Azad 
Kashmir. America also intervened to save 
Pakistan after the total rout of the Pakistan 
army in the 22 days Indo-Pakisian war. Many 
things therefore point to a secret fellowship 
between China and America and to the fact 
that the recent developments in the field of 
official renewal of normal diplomatic relations 
between the two countries was nothing that 
one could not expect as a natural expression 
of fellow feelings that already existed. The 
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utter surprise that the world has been feeling 
latterly was, therefore not so utterly surprising. 

rn«fficient Police wants to Disarm Public 

The Police of West Bengal arc thoroughly 
inefficient and many policemen arc also 
traitors to the motherland. In the circum¬ 
stances they cannot and do not protect tlic 
public from the criminal activities of law¬ 
breakers. Bui the government do not deal 
with the police in the manner they should be 
dealt with ; and leave them with all powers 
that they ilo not deserve to possess. In many 
cases these powers are misused and in many 
more these arc kept in abeyance to tiie dis¬ 
advantage of the public. During recent 
months many weapons possessed by the public 
have l)cen forcibly taken away or stolen by 
criminals and the police have neither been able 
to stop this nor to recover any substantial 
proportion of the stolen weapons. People 
say that it is the police who inform the crimi¬ 
nals about the names and addresses of private 
licence holders and the criminals have taken 
away weapons from the public on the strength 
of such information. In many cases when 
weapons arc taken away from the police no 
resistance has been put up by the policemen. 
Whatever the facts may be, the police of West 
Bengal have definitely failed U» maintain law 
and order in the state and there arc grounds 
for suspecting complicity on the part of the 
police in many cases of weapon snatching. 

Now the police arc ordering the licence 
holding public to deposit tlieir weapons with 
the police for safe custody. If all weapons 
arc deposited with the police, lawlessness will 
greatly increase. The criminals can «jbtain 
weapons in an illegal manner ; but the public 
cannot. So that once all gtrns and small arms 
arc handed over to the police, the people who 
buy and keep arms for protecting their life 
and property, will find themselves helpless and 
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the criminals, knowing that these licence 
holders no longer possess the weapons will 
attack them confidently and subject them to 
robbery with violence. The police will sit 
inactively when the crimes are committed and 
arrive on the scene for “post moftem” enqui¬ 
ries. 

We think this disarming of the people is a 
very objectionable and unintelligent move on 
the pari of government. It wi>uld have been 
better if all licence holders had been instructed 
to resist and to be ready to resist miscreants 
at all limes. Bands of licence holders could 
even work as special constables if thought 
necessary. But the government have no faith 
in anybody excepting their own henchmen. 
This is an inheritance they have got from 
their imperialist predecessors. In a <lcmocracy 
the government should not have any right to 
disarm people who have been granted licences 
to possess fire artns after considering their 
reliability ajid requirement for protection. 
At least ollicials should not have the right to 
demand surrender of arms according to their 
own wishes. Higher authorities should be 
consulted to do all tliis sort of thing, if at all it 
is found necessary to disarm the owners of fire 
arms. Almost all ow-iuts of fire arms pay 
licence fees fin llic privilege of keeping arms. 
Most of them pay ihousands of rupees to buy 
the lire arms. The licence hoiiting theref(»rc 
involves expenditure of money and the expen¬ 
ses arc not inconsiderable. The government 
should not therefore withdraw tlie privilege 
in an easy and light hearted manner. May 
be there arc risks of the arms being stolen or 
snatched. Btil that applies to diamond 
necklaces and other valuables loo. Can the 
police ask people to deposit all their jewellrics 
at the thanas ? Arms of course can be a 
source of danger to others when thieves get 
hold of them. But diamond necklaces too can 
be exchanged for pistols if it came to that. 
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Almost all fire arms carrlcil by robbers arc 

obtained by payment of njoncy to illicit 

traders in lira arms. Money ilicrefore is the 

most dangerous of all things as far as criminals 

and ihcir arms are t onccrned. Should projde, 

therefore deposit their cash, ornaments and 
other valuables with the police / 

VV’e l)<'lic\e the govcruniciU have discoxcred 
many disloyal poltceincn who had been 
rerruited recently by political party leaders 
acting as ministers. Some of these lawless 
fifth column revolutionary members of the 
police ff)rcc have been, perhaps, relieved of 
their duties latterly. But the number sent out 
Would not be sullicicnt to elcau up the force 
of the poison of treachery. One thinks that all 
poiicenu II working in West Bengal may be 
sent to serve in other states and policemen of 
other stales hronghi into West Bengal to act 
as substitutes of (he persons sent awav. This 
alone will not lielp the situation fully and 
reestablish law and order in this stale ; l)ut 
it will be a good beginning. 

Yahya Wants to Fight India 

^'aliy.i Kliaii, the Po-skient of ilic military 
autocracy of Pakistan wants to fight India. 
'I he causes <>l fhi.s propo.scd war arc many. 
Firstly India «Ioes not allow Pakistan to scad 
her pl.ancs, v\lii<-h carry military personnel, 
aims and atTiniiiniiion unfailingly in all lliglits, 
over Indian territory for lint rcastin that 
Pakistan has bri-n r.inving oti a genoeid.il 
campaign against th«' jicople of hiast Bengal 
since March 1971. India is parlicularly against 
Pakistan carrying on this li.irbarous onslaught 
upon a peaceful pcnpic bccau.se of its inhuinau 
character and Ijctau.e one fc.-\ttiic of this 
hideous anti-Bengali fren/y of Yaliya's kith 
and kin is driving several million n(*n-< ombat- 
tant men, women and cfiildrcn into Indian 
tcfritory as refugees seeking escape from 
fearsome torture, death, rape and utter loss 
of freedom and the right to live as civilised 


human beings. A few hundred thousand 
people have been already killed in cold blood 
in East Bengal by Yahya Khan’s .soldiers. Al 
least a lakh of women Jtave been carried away 
by the same soldiers to their cantonments out 
of whom about half have been ninnlercd after 
being subjected to torture and dishonour. 
India also stepped lliesc over flights of 
Pakistani planes because Pakistan arranged the 
hijacking of an Indian passenger plane which 
was taken to Lahore and destroyed by the 
agetUs of Pakistan. 

(Jilicr reasons for Yahya Khan’s determina¬ 
tion to fight India arc his firm belief that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rchman was instigated by 
India In take up an anti-Martial I^aw ’regime 
attitude bccausit India instigated him to do so. 
This alleged belief of Yahya Khan has been 
spread wide through Pak propaganda in orftcr 
to prove to the world that Sheikh Mujibur 
Relunau and the people of East Ik-ngal had 
no grounds for opposing the Martial Law 
Adrninistratkm set .up by Yahya Khan .md 
his jircdccessors. In f.icl the West P.ikislani 
Jtint.t had been exploiting East Pakistan in an 
organisctl ini[)crialistic f.tshion «-vcr since 
Pakistan had been created by Jinnah and the 
British. 70"„ of al! borrowings by Pakistan 
have been utilised for West Pakistan. 90% of 
all jobs go to West P.akistanis. of all 

foreign exchange earnings of Pakistan arc from 
the products of IvtsL Pakistan and that 80% 
arc used only for purposes which benefit West 
Pakistan, lu short East Pakistan has liccn a 
colony of West Pakistan and the latter had 
therefore set up an exploitative autrocracy 
wliich took everything from and gave nothing 
to the Bengalis of East Pakistan now called 
Bangla Dcsb. Even when floods and storms 
ravaged East Bengal in recent times, the West 
Pakistanis did not move a muscle within ten 
days of the incidents to render assistance to 
tlie people who lost evcrytlfing and thousands 





of their family members too, due to the 
cataclysm. Foreign money and stores sent for 
the striken people were utilised for other 
purposes by the Martial Law Administrators 
as suited their convenience. There have been 
grounds for a rebellion or secession in East 
Bengal for long years and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchman did not advocate these extreme 
measures as he corLsidered a Gandbian way 
better than an armed revolt. The Indian 
inspiration therefore was for peace and not 
war.It was only when Yahya Khan’s men killed 
and abductedthousands and set lire to homes* ilial 
the East Bengalis formed the unny of libera¬ 
tion. Sheikh Mujibur Rt-lnnan was by that 
time a prisoner in Rawalpindi haviiig been 
treacherously arr<‘stt:d by Yahyu Khan while 
sitting ai a eonferenre called by same 
dictaUirial head of the state ol Fakistan, 
General Yahya Klmn. 

Y.thya Khan also llunks India is helping 
the soldiers of Bangla Desb to light his bar¬ 
barian nmnlerers of women and children and 
sadistic criminals whom he lias let loose on a 
peaceful population. It would appear that if 
Yahya Khan pushes out seven and lialf million 
people from their home land into Indian 
territory, that is no act of war , but if India 
alUiws the same people or some of them to 
reenter East Bengal from India : it must bo 
India's duty to discover whether the persons 
going back into East Bengal were going back 
with a view to attack the soldiers of Yahya 
Khan who are terrorising the people there. 
The persons who come into India donot carry 
any arms when they come. When some 
people go back to East Bengal they go un¬ 
armed. If after going back into East Bengal 
they become members of the army of libera¬ 
tion, India CJin not prevent that ; nor is it 
India’s duty to obstruct movement of persons 
between East Bengal and India. If some of 
these soldiers of Bangla Desh come and go 
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between the two countries, secure arms and 
munitions in India and smuggle (he same 
into East Bengal or come into India lo recu¬ 
perate before returning to rejoin ranks ; 
India cannot stop such movements. It is the 
Fakistaiiis who should guard the frontiers of 
their country and prevent the movement of 
men and arms between the two countries. 
We believe they do try to do this ; but fail 
to achieve the purpose. They leave many 
p.issage.s unguardcti in order to enable the 
refugees to enter India. That cuts both ways 
and people get into ihest Pakistan by the 
same routes. 

Yahya Khan has proved hioMclf a criminal 
and a mass killer of innocent civilians by his 
war against the people of East Bengal. He 
has also been responsible for counileis cases 
rape, arson and loot. He tliinks if the war 
of Bangla Desh changes into a war with India, 
the world will soon forget Ins crimes and 
begin lo think of the whole affair a.s a war 
belweeu India and Pakistan. That is wJjy he 
is spoiling for a light ulili Iiuli.t. 

President's Rule and Political Parties 

Tlie reason for introduction of President’s 
rule in West Bengal was the failure of political 
parties to recure a working majority in the 
Legislature either singly or by forming a 
depend.tide coalition of parties. That was a 
.sign of the political par(ie.s being badly and 
Inclfrclively organised. Generally speaking 
the political parties of XA'est Bengal are 
becoming progressively unpopular. W’c do 
not think that even 20 percent of the general 
public are interested in these parties. The 
parties too have no friendly and constructive 
contact.^ with the public. They have their 
own policy, ideas, ideals and intentions in 
which thoughts of public well being play 
little part. The political parties therefore 
donol either represent public opinion nor do 
they endeavour after public welfare. In such 
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conditions the people wlio are ruling West 
Bengal in behalf of the President of India 
should try to create eoiitacls with the public 
rather than with ilie political parties in order 
to reestablish law and order in the st.ite 
with special referenee to tijc normal running 
of educational institutions. But the rulers of 
West Bengal are running after the leaders of 
the political p.iiiies in order to make their 
administraium successful. The leaders arc, of 
course, drejily interested in making the Presi¬ 
dent’s rule fail. There can therefore l)e no 
sincere coUabor.uion between the parties and 
tlie Pre.sidcni’.s agents. 

Asansol Municipality Badly Mismanaged 

The municipality of Asansol is n<*torious 
for it mismanagerl afTalrs. The assessments 
are iniquitous, many parts of the municipal 
area have no conservancy, water supply, road 
maintenance and lighting which are the basic 
nmnlcipal services. But tax collection is 
carried on with great vigour. Several political 
parties tussle with one another in the munici¬ 
pality lor power and that power when grabbed 
temporarily by any group helps that group to 
make hay while their sun shines. The public 
remain helpless spectator. The town, one of 
largest in West Bengal, remains without proper 
conservancy, w.ater supply, education arrange- 
mcnis, road repairs and lighting arrangements. 
Underhand methods are vised by unscrupulous 
persons to get assessments made to their 
advantage and people who rlonot know the 
ropes have to pay high rates wiiliout receiving 
any municipal service. Some say Asansol is 
typical of all municipalities of India. We 
cannot, however, believe it. For we remember 


that when Asansol municipality was run by ad 
administrator appointed by government, things 
were very much better. 

Politics a Great Paradox 

China de.sirrs government of the people by 
the people and calls herself a people’s republic, 
no matter if all political power is concentrated 
in a few hands. Tlvesc few hands belong to 
lenvlers who work for the public good and not 
for individual profit of a group of capitalists 
or feudal overlords. Pakistan is an autocracy 
in whicli political power has been usurped by 
some army generals who rule the people 
dictaiorially, not for their good, but fur the 
benefit of some capitalists who belong to a 
limited number of families of 1‘akistan. That 
is, P.akistan is a capitalistic dictatorship which 
can have nothing in common wdlh China. 
But politics is a paradox in which logic or 
rcalitie.s do not pl.iy any part. America is a 
democracy and she Jia.s no sympalliy with 
dictatorships of the commnnistir type or of 
any other kind. But Americ.a is not only 
supplying arm.s to Pakistan whicli is lieing used 
for the destruction of democracy and the 
moral values on which rest alt human rights 
of mankind. America is also trying to make 
an open alliance with China, which is a fana- 
ticai spoasor of communism and all the un¬ 
democratic things that is stands for. America 
of c<mrsc cojusiders Russia as a greater oppo¬ 
nent of her political ambitions than any other 
country and would like to sec Russia clash 
with C.hina. For if that happened only 
America would remain there to dominate 
world politics. 



WHAT BANGLA DESH MEANS TO ME ? 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Why have I been so moved by the events 
of Bangla Desh ? Is it because I wish to go 
back to Bangla Desh ? Is it because I believe 
an independent Bangla Desh would enable 
many Hindus, who left their homes in East 
Bengal, to go back and resettle themselves in 
their homes ? No doubt I love Bangla Desh, 
the land of my birth. But I have no desire 
to leave my present home in India and to go 
to any other country—even to Bangla Desh. 
Indeed the Bangla Desh society is quite 
unknown to me and I can no longer integrate 
myself in that society. Therefore 1 do not 
support the freedom movement in Bangla 
Desh with any lurking desire to go and settle 
there. Similarly, although I believe indepen¬ 
dent Bangla Desh would accord the Hindus 
a fully equal and dignified status, I do not 
believe if would he possible for many Hindus, 
originating in East Bengal but now living in 
India, tu go hack (o Bangla Desh and rehabili¬ 
tate themselves there. My concern for the 
welfare of Bangla Desh does not arise out of 
any possibility of the Hindu Bengalis return¬ 
ing to East Bengal. 

I support the freedom movement in 
Bangla Desh because it represents a new value 
in politics and inter-community relationship 
in the India-Pakistan subcontinent. To 
explain this a backward look is necessary. 
Although I did not live in the land of my 
birth for any great period of time, 1 had never 
thought of abandoning it till the rising and 
aggressive communalism of the Muslim League 
made it impossible for the self-respecting 
Hindus to stay there. Nevertheless, having 
lived most of my life in West Bengal and 
away from the land of my birth* not to be 
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able to go back to Bangla Desh did not mean 
so much of a sacrifice to me as it meant to 
others who had their roots there. Indeed^ 
many Hindus did not think of leaving East 
Bengal even after the emergence of the Islamic 
Stale of Pakistan. For, the original conception 
of Pakistan did not exclude the participation 
by the Hindus in its affairs. Even as late as 
11 August 1947 Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the founder of Pakistan, said in Ins first speech 
before' the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
that in the political sense there would be no 
religious group in Pakistan and that every 
religious group could pursue its faith in the 
fullest freedom. Jinnah said, “you are free ; 
you are free to go to your temples, you are 
free to go to your mosques or to any other 
place of worship in this State of Pakistan. You 
may belong to any religion or caste or creed— 
that has nothing to do with the fundamental 
principle that wc are all citizens of one State. 
Now, I think, wc should keep that in front of 
us as our ideal, and you will find that in 
course of time, Hindus will cease to be 
Hindus, and Muslims w'ill cease to be Muslims, 
not in the religious sense, because that is 
personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens of the State.” (P xsd 
Mnjumdar - Jinnah And Gandhi. ) 

It was not long before it became 
clear, however, that the Pakistan Government, 
then headed by Jinnah himself, had no desire 
to implement this assurance of non-discrimioa- 
tion. On the contrary, a deliberate policy was 
followed to drive the Hindus out of East Pakis¬ 
tan. Within five years of the eatablishment of 
Pakistan no fewer than fortytwo lakhs of Hindus 
were forced out of East Bengal. Undoubtedly 
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there were many reasons underlying this policy 
of genocide. But one significant consequence 
of this policy of expelling the Hindu Bengalis 
was that thereby the proportion of the popula* 
tion of East Pakistan to the total population 
of the whole of Pakistan was reduced by as 
much as nine percent within the course of 
fiivc years. By 1952 the proportion of the 
population of East Bengal to the total popula¬ 
tion of Pakistan came down to 56 percent from 
65.7 percent in 1947. Since the leaders of 
West Pakistan were desirous of innposing Urdu 
as the sole official language of Pakistan and. 
since the Bengalis of East Pakistan were 
opposing Urdu on the ground that the 
language of the absolute majority of the 
population of Pakistan, (i. c. Bengali ) 
ought to be made the State language of 
Pakistan, obviously the driving away of the 
Hindus from Pakistan was also serving the 
important purpose of reducing the Bengali- 
speaking population in Pakistan. To that 
extent the policy served the cause of Urdu. 
It cannot be truthfully said that the dominant 
section of the Bengali Muslim leadership in 
East Bengal was opposed to the expulsion of 
the Hindus. Indeed, in many places they not 
only cooperated with the non-Bengali Mus¬ 
lims, but also created provocations to drive 
out the Hindus. So strong was the grip of 
communalism. 

But, underneath, a great churning was going 
on and the narrow communal outlook was 
yielding ground to a broader, national secular 
outlook based on a complete negation of 
communalism. The newly-gained secularism 
of the Muslims of Bengal has since been 
succeessfully tested in the war against the 
occupatiem forces of Pakistan. Jinnalt, the 
one-time apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity, had 
in bis frustraUoo and anger, raised commu¬ 
nalism to the level of a new political theory. 
Id his presidential andress at the LAhore 


session of the All India MusUsm League in 
March 1940 (when the Pakistan resolution 
was passed ) Jiimah observed : “It is extremely 
difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends 
fail to understand the real nature of Islam and 
Hinduism. They are not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, different 
distinct social orders, and it is a dream that 
the Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a 
common nationality and this misconception 
of one Indian nation has gone far beyond the 
limits and is the cause of most of your troubles 
and will lead India to destruction if we fail to 
revise our notions in time. The Hindus and, 
Muslims belong to two different religious 
philosophies, social customs, literatures. They 
neither inter-marry nor interdine together and 
indeed, they belong to two different civilisa¬ 
tions which are based mainly on conflicting 
ideas and conceptions. Their outlooks on 
life and of life are different. It is quite clear 
that Hindus and Musalmans derive their 
inspiration from different sources of history. 
They have different epics, different heroes, 
and different episodes. Very often the hero 
of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their 
victories and defeats overlap.”{p 353-354, 
Philips: The Evolution of India and Pakistan, ) 
Whatjinnah spoke was not wholly true; 
but it was substantially true at that time. That 
was why the bulk of the Muslims in India 
followed Jinnah and the Muslim League. 
That this distinction between the Hindus and 
the Muslims was unreal nobody could prove 
to the satisfaction of either the Hindus or the 
Muslims at that time. The significance of 
Bangla Desh is that it has undone this myth 
of Hindu-Muslim separateness whose other 
side is the myth of Muslim oneness. It is 
doubtful if, %vithout the ruthless exploitation 
by the West Pakistani Muslims, the East 
Bengali Muslims could ever have overctnne 
the limitation of a purely communal ^outlook 
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that had vitiated Musiim politics in India 
during the past fifty years and more. The 
West Pakistani move to impose Urdu on the 

Bengali Muslims forced them to fight back the 
non-Bengali Muslims. In this fight the Bengali 

Muslims had no other weapon except the 
heritage of the langu^e which was substant¬ 
ially built up by the Hindu writers. The 
East Bengali Muslims were faced with the need 
to resort to the Hindu writers to fight their 
Muslim compatriots. If they wanted to be 
self-respecting they could not throw aside 
what such men as Tagore, Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji and Michael Madhusudan Datta 
had written in their language, Bengali. If 
the Bengali Muslims had to adopt these non- 
Muslim writers as their own, they could not 
very well maintain a communal outlook. More¬ 
over the very fact that the Bengali Muslims 
were under a compulsion to fight the non- 
Bengali Muslims brought home to the Bengali 
Muslims that religion was no basis 
for unity or cooperation. After this 
realization which was brought home to them 
by the blood of the martyrs of 21 February 
1952 it was but a question of time for the 
Muslims of East Bengal to look back at their 
history with this new understanding so that 
all the heroes of the pre-Pakistan freedom 
movement-most of them Hindus and not cared 
for much by the Muslims—overnight became 
part of the heritage of the people of Bangla 
Desh, who were Muslims so far as personal 
faith was concerned, but who had transcended 
the limitation of a denominational order and 
became members of the community of the 
universal men. In a sense it is the Muslims 
of East Pakistan who through their negation 
of Pakistan have realized the promise made 

byjinnah on 11 August 1947 that in Pakistan 
‘’Hindus will cease to be Hindus, and Mus¬ 
lims will cease to be Muslims, not in the reli¬ 
gious sense, because that is personal faith of 
each individual, but in the political sense as 


citizens of the State,” ( Hector Bolitho’s 
Ufa of Jinnah,.p. 197, quoted in S.K. Majum- 
dar, JInnah and Gandhi, Calcutta 1966,p.]cvi.} 
Indeed this has been the objective of sane 
political action all over the world. But the 
Muslim league wanted to negate it by its twp 
nation theory. If all Muslims had constituted 
one nation, there could never have been so 
many different Muslim states in Asia. But 
then one bent upon a malevolent politics 
could never afford to be objective in one’s 
outlook. Bangla Desh represents the negation 
of this distorted view of history and stands 
for non-communalism. If Bangla Desh 
wins, the problem of Hindu-Muslim commu- 
nalism, as we have known it, will disappear 
from the India-Pakistan subcontinent once for 
all and there will be an end of communal 
riots in India and West Pakistan. 

In addition to establishing the 
values of a non-communal, non-sectarian, 
and secular social order, Bangla Desh 
ako stands for the right of self-deter¬ 
mination of nationalities. Although the right 
of self-determination of nations has been for¬ 
mally recognized by the* international commu¬ 
nity for at least fiftyfour years since the 
famous declaration of President Wilson of the 
USA back in the days of the First World 
War, it has continued to be trampled upon 
by the more powerful as in Rhodesia, South 
Africa, Portuguese-occupied Africa and else¬ 
where. The people of Bangla Desh have 
risen against domination by others. Freedom 
loving people everywhere must welcome this 
as a powerful contribution to the growth of 
the spirit of freedom. Even genuine Pakistanis 
cannot quarrel with Bangla Desh, since 
the demand of Pakistan had been put for¬ 
ward on the plea of securing self-determma. 
tion for the Muslims. The true Pakistanis 
ought to have no difficulty in conceding 
the demand of the East Bengalis for indepen- 
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dence. Even the Pakistan resolution of the 
All India \fusUm League adopted in March 
1940 did not visualize one State for the east 
and west wings of Pakistan, but spoke of two 
or more “States’*. The resolution adopted 
on 24 March 1940 in Lahore read : “Resolved 
that it is the considered view of this session of 
the Ail India Muslim League that no consti¬ 
tutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it 
is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz., that geographically contiguous units arc 
demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted with such territorial readjustments 
as may be necessary that the areas in which 
the Muslims are numerically in a majority, 
as in the north western and eastern zones of 
India, should be grouped to constitute Inde¬ 
pendent States in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign : that 
adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitu¬ 
tions for minorities in the units and in the 
regions fur the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in con.su]tation 
with them and in other parts of Ind>a where 
the MiLslims are in a minority adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in llic constitution for 
them and other minorities for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them. 


“This session further authorizes the Work¬ 
ing Committee to frame a scheme of constitu¬ 
tion in accordance with these basic priciples, 
providing for the assumption finally by the 
respective regions of all powers such as defence, 
external affairs, communications, customs and 
such other matters as may be necessary.” 
(P. 354-355, Philips; Italics ours) 

Mr Mujibur Rahaman’s six-point demand 
did not go beyond the resolution which Mr 
Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, had comm¬ 
ended to all. The military junta ruling in 
the name of Pakistan is butchering hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and children 
merely because they wanted this resolution 
to be given effect to in letter as well as in 
spirit. The fight of the peofjle of Bangla 
Desh is thus in a sense a fight for the spirit of 
Pakistan as well. Therefore one can support 
the freedom movement in Bangla Desh even 
without being anti-Pakistan. I very much 

hope the saner elements in Pakistan would 
see the utter folly of the Pakistan Gt.vernmcnt’s 
policy and come forward in support of 

Bangla Desh. 
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nehru-the man of science 

M. MUSLEH UDDIN 


If one goes through the numerous writings 
of Jawahar 1^1 Nehru and reads the speeches 
he gave, on various occasions, two dominant 
impressions arc left in one’s mind. • First one 
is his vitality and zest for life, his sense of 
enthusiasm and purification in anything worth* 
while that was going on and the second is 
his approach to all the problems with an open 
mind to what he himself would describe as the 
temper of Science. 

Being a stu<ient of science, Nehru had a 
profound belief in science and scientific 
method, lie understood and welcomed the 
revolutionary impact of science and technology 
and realised that “without science and techno¬ 
logy we can’t progress”. To quote a passage 
from the ‘Discovery of India’ : “The applica¬ 
tions of science are inevitable and unavoidable 
for all countries and people today. But some¬ 
thing more than its applications is necessary.’ 
It is the scientific approach, the adventurous 
and yet critical temper of science, the search 
for truth and new knowledge, the refusal to 
accept anything without testing and trial, the 
capacity to change previous conclusions in the 
face of new evidence, the reliance on observed 
fact and not on preconceived theory, the hard 
discipUnc of mind—all this is necessary, not 
merely for the application of science but for 
life itself and the solution of its many problems. 
The scientific approach and temper, arc, or 
should be, a way of life, a process of thinking, 
a method of acting and associating with our 
fellow-men.” He had this approach to life 
and its problems in full measure and wanted 
others to have it For, he continued, “That 
not only gives us a greater understanding of 
the world as it is, but .creates ultimately a 


temper, an objective temper which should help 
us in dealing with other problems. All the 
problems that come up in Parliament or 
elsewhere, or whatever they may be, could be 
dealt with better if we approach them in a 
scientific frame of mind.” 

Seeing the progress of science and its 
offspring, technology, Nehru said, science has 
changed the world we live in, and the 
recent advances in science are changing 
the way men think of themselves and of 
the world. This practical and scientific 
approach of Nehru caused him to comment : 
“But so many of life’s mysteries are capable 
of and await solution, that an obsession vdth 
the final mystery seems hardly necessary or 
justified. Life still offers not only the love¬ 
liness of the world but also the exciting 
adventure of fresh and never ceasing discove¬ 
ries, of new panoramas opening out and new 
ways of living adding to its fullness and ever 
making it richer and more complete.” He 
continued : “It is, therefore, with the temper 
and approach of science, allied to philosophy, 
and with reverence for all that lies beyond, 
that we must face life.” 

Later, reverting to the same subject in the 
‘Discovery of India’, he wrote : “We have to 
function in line with the highest ideals of the 
age we live in, though we may add to them 
or seek to mould them in accordance with 
our national genius. Those ideals may be 
cla.ssed under two heads—humanism and the 
scientific temper. Between these two tlwrc 
has been an apparent conflict but the great 
upheaval of thought today, with the question¬ 
ing of all values, is removing the old bounda¬ 
ries between these two approaches, as well as 
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between the external world of science and the 
internal world of introspectton.There is a grow¬ 
ing synthesis between humanism and the scien¬ 
tific spirit, itsulting in a kind of scientific 
humanism.” The synthesis is in fact the 
recognition that humanism and scientific 
spirit arc two complementary approaches, 
both valuable, both of which can be developed 
by the same individual and add to the rich¬ 
ness of his life. 

Regarding culture Pt. Nehru said, “The 
forces which under the guise of what people 
call culture, narrow our minds and outlook. 
These forces arc essentially a restriction and 
denial of any real kind of culture. Culture 
is never a narrowing of the mind or a restric¬ 
tion of human spirit or of the country’s spirit. 
Therefore if wc look at science in the real 
way and if think of the research institutes and 
laboratories in a fundamental sense, then they 
are something more than just little ways of 
improving things and of finding out how this 
or that should be done. Of course we have 
to do that, too. But these institutes must 
gradually affect our minds, not only the minds 
of the men and women who work there but also 
the minds of others, more specially the minds 
of the rising generations. So that the nation 
may imbibe the spirit of science and be 
prepared to accept the new truth, even though 
it has to discard something of the old. Only 
then will this approach to science bear true 
fruit.” 

Jawahar Lai Nehru sought to harness the 
forces of nature to lift from this country the 
dead weight of poverty and hunger. He 
hoped to dot the land with mighty projects 
and proudly acclaimed them as the “new 
places of pilgrimage.” It was crystal clear 
to him that political freedom had to ensure 
social liberation and that could come only 


through economic growth which demanded 
the fullest use of science and technology in 
transforming to gainful ends, the untapped 
natural resources of the land. 

Pt. Nehru saw clearly that India had to 
make up quickly the leeway in development. 
He had explored diligently India’s past and 
had made his own discovery of the originality 
and vitality of this ancient land. But he had 
no doubt about the urgent need to change, 
to modernise, to catch up in productive 
progress, through education, new thinking and 
experimentation, with the advanced countries. 
The prime mover of this great change he saw 
in science. Hence he ceaselessly strove to 
give his people a scientific outlook and create 
for science and scientists a nourishing atmos¬ 
phere. 

Nehru always looked upon science as the 
servant of man and abhorred all attempts to 
make the man subservient to science. He 
always declared to the world that we are 
harnessing science to the service of the nation 
and for the uplift and betterment of humanity. 
Keeping in view the basic question presented 
by atomic energy, he said : “Use it for evil, 
it will destroy the world ; use it for good, 
it will raise the world to unknown standards 
of progress and happiness.” 

If our country is proud of proclaiming to 
the world that she can produce nuclear bombs, 
if necessary, but refrains deliberately from 
doing so because of her quest for world peace, 
that is entirely due to the foresight and vision 
of our late Prime Minister who got his inspi¬ 
ration from his Guru Mahatma Gandhi. 

The atomic reactors in Trombay and net¬ 
work of national laboratories in the countiy 
constitute a magnificent monument to the 
cherished memory of Nehru, the mao of 
science. 



HARISH MUKHERJEA : PROMETHEUS OF INDIAN POLITICAL LIBERTY 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Harish Chandra Mukherj^a, who struck 
terror in the hearts of the British imperialists 
for their annexationist policy and earned the 
title of Prometheus of Indian Political Liberty 
for his deft handing of the first mass move¬ 
ment of the people of Bengal, was the Father of 
Indian Journalism. 

“Cian a revolution in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment be authorised by Parliament without 
consulting the wishes of the vast millions of 
men for whose benefit it is proposed to be 
made? The reply must be in the negative. 
The time is nearly come when all Indian 
questions must be solved by Indians. The 
mutinies have made patent to the English 
public what must be the eHect of politics in 
which the native is allowed no voice,” wrote 
Harish Chandra immediately after the Mutiny 
of 1857. Remember, this visionary had the 
guts to issue this and similar statements 
through the coloums of the HINDOO 
PATRIOT while serving the British Govern¬ 
ment in a responsible position. 

Harish Chandra Mukherjea ( -Hurrish 
Chunder Mookerjee, Hurris Chander 
Mukheijea) who edited the HINDOO 
PATRIOT, India’s first thunderbolt English 
weekly for a period of seven years, achieved 
the impcrssible by aw^ening his countrymen 
in political and social matters. Harish 
Chandra lived in the most crucial period of 
Indian history. The Santhal Rcbellion(18S5), 


the Hindu Widow Remarriage (1856), the 
Sepoy Mutiny (1857), establishment of the 
University of Calcutta (1857) and the Indigo 
disturbances (1859-60) took place within a 
quick succession of six years changing the 
political and social life of India. The only 
man who had the opportunity to witness these 
mighty revolutions was Harish Chandra who 
portrayed them in vivid colours. Historians 
arc divided on the effects of the Mutiny of 
1857, but there is no two opinion that the 
Indigo disturbances marked the beginning of 
a contest for the political leadarsbip of rural 
India between the paternalist British district 
officers and the middle-class urban India. 

A self-made man, who died at the compar¬ 
atively young age of 36 and left an indelible 
mark on the page of Indian history which no 
force on earth can erase, Harish Chandra was 
born in Bhowanipore, Calcutta as the second 
son of Ram Dhun Mukherjea and his wife 
Rukmini Devi. Ram Dhun was a high caste 
Kulin Brahman—“a Hindu among the nations, 
a Brahman among the Hindus, a Kulin among 
the Brahmans and a Foola among the 
Kulins”. Rukmini Devi was the youngest of 
the seven wives of Ram Dhun. Haran Chandra 
was the eldest son of Rukmini Devi. Ladey 
Narain Muheriea and Devi Mukherjea - g g ^a t 
grandfather and grandfather respecrively of 
Harish Chandra—were respectable Kulin 
Brahznaiu with poverty as their constant CMn- 
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panion. HarishChandra was born in the month 
of April in the house of his maternal uncles— 
Bireshwar and Debnarain Chattcrjees—which 
stood at 68/3A Harish Mukherjea Road, 
Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. “Here stood the 
house in which lived, worked and died Hurrish 
Chundcr Mukhcrjee, Editor, “HINDOO 
PATRIQT” and father of Indian Journalism— 
Born 1824—Died 1861”, reads a marble tablet 
on an antique building which now occupies 
the site of Harish Chandra’s house. 

The early life of Harish Chandra was 
uneventful. He was sent to the local Pathsala 
at the age of 5. He did not have the best 
English education, but read at the local Union 
School as a charily student. “An insigniHcant 
village school which subsisted on the philanth¬ 
ropy of certain high officials, imparted the 
rudiments of an English education to the man 
who at a maturcr age wrote English language 
with the fluency of a native and the strerigth 
and vigour of a University man,” saj's Ginsh 
Chandra Ghosh, about Harlsh’s education. He 
spent six years at this school,but earning bread 
for himself and his mother was more pressing 
than finishing the school studies. “The cry 
for bread at home was too piteous and urgent 
to be neglected by a young man of fine sensi¬ 
bility and strong natural feelings. He deserted 
his school though he did not desert his books,” 
we are told by Girish Chandra Gliush. 
Bireshwar and Debnarain Chattcrjees could 
not afford anything better than coarse rice and 
such vegetables as could be had for the asking 
for the food of Harish Chandra. 

The precocious infant gave promise of a 
splendid man during his school days. His 
teachers stood in such an akward dread of 
Harish as he cross-questioned them. The 
result was that they had to come prepared to 
the class. There were times when HarLsh 
suggested a better analysts of many a difficult 
lesson. He could not brook any insult and 


injustice to his fellow students. Once a drun¬ 
ken sailor insulted some stray lads of his school. 
Harish Chandra lost no time and hastily 
organised a little regiment armed with rulers 
and at its head gave the enemy such a severe 
mauling that he was too glad to brat a 
retreat. 

Another anecdote that shows the pluck and 
pugnacity of Harish is worth narrating here. 
Once Harish was travelling in a railway com¬ 
partment with a friend seated opposite his 
bench. A soldier was sitting by the side of 
Harish and he was audacious enough to 
stretch forth his leg towards the native. Harish 
asked his friend to change their respective 
seats and stretched his own leg towards the 
“great son of Mars with the greatest sangfroid 
imaginable as if he were the Governor- 
General.” The soldier left the compartment 
swallowing the rebuff, and muttering : “Let 
me be damned if I ever enter a railway 
carriage without a pair of pistols in my 
pocket.” 

Harish started earning his bread at the age 
of 14 by writing petitions, bills, letters, etc. 
After all, this profession was not dependable. 
What else could he do ? A man withoat a 
formal education, not to speak of a University 
degree, which would have served as a passport 
to Government service those days, Harish did 
not lose heart. He stuck to petition-writing 
which occasionally brought him a glistening 
rupee. He was a genius and whatever he 
touched turned into gold. His fame as a 
forceful petition-writer spread far and wide, 
through it left him in the lurch without food 
for days together. One day he was sitting at 
home cross-legged. There was nothing at 
home—not a grain of rice or salt, nor a single 
pie to buy even chira (ftattened rice). It was 
raining cats and dogs. All that he could 
mortgage was a brass plate from which he ate. 
Mortgaging it was impossible without an 
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umbrella. God did not forsake him. Suddenly 
the door opened, and a stranger entered his 
sitting room. He was a mooktear of a well- 
known zamindar of the town, who wanted 
some Bengali documents to be translated into 
chaste English. The fee offered was a sum of 
two rupees. To Harlsh the fee odcred was 
worth more than tons of gold, so urgent was 
his need. 

Tullah & Co., well-known auctioneers of 
the day in Calcutta, employed Harish Chandra 
as A bill writer <ind later an auction sircar on a 
monthly salary of Rs.8. His pay was .subse¬ 
quently raised to Rs. 10. “And his employers 
thought it suen a good salary for a young 
native that they positively refused to grant 
any further increase. although Hurrish 
Chunder declared that he would not vex them 
for promotion for a long time were he allowed 
an additional two rupees. The atictionccrs 
were inllexible.” Harish Clhandra was honest. 
Auction sircars were at a glut in the market 
and had Harish stooped to rob his employers, 
he would have stayed to revenge himself on 
the senior partner of the firm for his stinginess. 
After all auction sircars had peculiar i)pporiu- 
nities and temptation to satisfy their itching 
palms. Harish, though hard pressed for 
money, did not soil hi.s hand.s by nefarious 
means, but resigned tlte job. 

An open competitive examination was held 
by the Military Auditor-General of Calcutta 
in 1848 to select a clerk. Harish Chandra, 
who appeared in the examination, was found 
to be the best among the candidates in the 
examination, and was accordingly appointed 
to the post at Rs. 25 per month. Mackenzie, 
his colleague, who rose later to become the 
Abkarry and Income Tax Collector of 
Calcutta, spurned the vulgar prejudices of 
caste and colour. It was this Englishman who 
took Harish kindly by the hand and omitted 
no opportunity of putting him forward. ‘He 
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early discovered in his young friend the genius 
that Hashed out at a subsequent period and 
introduced him as an extraordinary clerk to 
the notice of (Jol. Charnpucys, the Deputy 
Military Audifor-Oneral.” He al<o attracted 
the notice of C’ol. (ioidie. Military Auditor- 
(»eneral. 

With the shrewdness of judgment for which 
even his enemies g.ave him credit and liie 
liber.ilily of soul which justly earned him the 
title of the Lucnius of Calcutta in the pages of 
Rus.sel’.s INDIAN DIARY, Col. Goldie deeply 
iippreciatctl the lalctits of Harish. The office 
of the Assistant Military Auditor-General was 
the exclusive preserve of (he Kuropeaius and 
^iurasian ;issisf:mts. Imt Col. fioldie raised 
Hari.sh to th.'tt position, silencing the bicker¬ 
ings ol' Harish Chandra’s rolle.-igucs on account 
of his sterling tjualhics. 'I’he pay attached to 
the office of the .A.ssisiant Military Audilor- 
(ienrral was Rs. 400 per month—a fat sum 
indeed. It was high-sf)u!ed and chivalrous 
Goldie and Champneys who .supplied Harish 
with books and newspapers from their private 
library and encouragril him to stiuly history, 
juriprmlcnec, political siienee, rte. They 
indulged every whim of Harish, allowed atid 
encouraged him to write unrestrained about 
Sepoy Mutiny, Indigo disuirb.'tni es, etc., while 
he was lioldittg the high oilier of the Assistant 
Military /Vuditnr-th'ner.al. 

The loyally of Harish Chandra was a 
hyeword. Ht.s aitachmciit to Col. (ioldic 
and Champneys was proverbial. The Assistant 
Militaiy Auditor-General often altended his 
heavy duties in a condition t>f health in whicii 
another man woultl have remained pro.strate 
in bed. In the course of his official life, he 
was once compelled to make what convenience 
he could make out of a three-tigged table and 
a broken chair. Hr was advised by his 
European colleagues to make a representation 
to his superior officer. He told his European 
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adviser : "A Benifali is used to write upon 
his knee : a three-legged table is decidedly 
more convenient than that”... Harish Chandra 
declared at his death-bed that he did not 
apply Tor leave dtiring his icnitrc of office 
because he wanted to sh(>vv his covenanted 
officers that a native of Bengal could be 
devotcfl to his work even at the risk of his 
life. 

Mukhoda Dcbi, daughter of Oovinda 
Chandra Clialterjec of CJttarpara, a suburb 
of Calcutta, whom Harish Chandra married 
immediately after his joining the Military 
Aiiditor-Gencral's office, died two or three 
years after giving birth to a si»n. The child 
did not sui vivo. Harish Cihandra married for 
a second time, and the lady pined for tlic rest 
of her life after her husband’s premature 
death. Haiish Chandra’s line became 
extinct as there was no issue from this 
marriage, 

Harish Chandra’s zeal for acquisition of 
knowledge knew' no bounds. Hr footed all 
the way from Bhowanipore to Cornwallis 
Square—a tlistaiice of 12 miles—sitnply to 
hear Dr. DnlV's lectures on Menial Philo¬ 
sophy. His greetl for knowledge was insatiable, 
The job of a 1 opyist at the Military Auditor- 
General’s «)lhee left him ample leisure which 
he utilised m»>st jinliciously. He U'came a 
suljscrit>er to the Calcutta Public Library 
iminediateiy alier jt)iiiing the Military Auditor- 
Ccncial'.s office as he was a man of means 
then and conkl afri>rd to spend a ru[)ee or two 
from his salary. He spent two to litres hours 
daily at the Public Library. He avidly read 
all available literature >1 the day. Raja Peary 
Mohan .Vfukherjea ha> left it on rectnd that 
Harish Chandra read 7.> volumes of the old 
EDI.N'BURCJH REVIT.W some three or four 
times within a period of 5 years. He could 
recite froiti memory many jtassages from 
Gibbon’s DECLINE AND i-ALL OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE and from Kant’s philoso¬ 
phical works. Besides delighting in the study 
of historical, legal, philosophical and political 
treatises, he took up the study of literature 
seriously. Harish Mukherjea’s erudition and 
knowledge of Eastern and Western philosophi¬ 
cal systems were byewords in Calcutta and 
he was qualified to criticise the conduct of 
Sir Lawrence Peel and Sir James Colville, 
justices of the Supreme C(»urt. on many a legal 
nicety. 

Few knew that Harish Chandra w.as a 
jurisconsult, though not a Law graduate. His 
perfect mastery over draftsmanship is evident 
from the petition he drafted for the British 
Indian Association for presentation to the 
House of Commons on the occasion of the 
renewal of the East Indi.a (k>rnpany’s Charter 
in 1853. The petition emphasised not merely 
the need for inclusion of the non-olficial 
elements in the Legislative Council, but also 
participation of Indians in the administration 
of the country. He demanded iinpros'enicnt 
of the judicial system and leinoval of fiscal 
imposts of a prejudicial ch.^ractci. 

The Bfitish Indian .-V-ssociation, established 
in 1831, was fortunate in getting the counsels 
of Harish Chandra. He was the soul and 
mainspring of .the Association in its infancy 
and his pen supplied the spirit, energy, 
loftiness of thought and cogency of arguments 
by which the Association’s petitions were so 
eminently distinguished. Harish tffiandra 
became member of the Central Committee of 
the Association in 1852 and had to learn all 
Regulations that governed the adminiitration 
of India. He was more than a match to 
Prasaiina Kumar Tagore ( Vice-President of 
the B.l. As.sociaiion and the foremost legal 
luminary of the day ) and Mr. W. Montrio, 
father of the Calcutta Bar. 

How did Harish Chanda become the 
master of Jurisprudence ? Sambhu Nath 
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Pandit, first Indian Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, who began his career as an Assistant 
to the Record Keeper of the Sudder Diwani 
Adalat in 1841 was six years older than Harish. 
When he was appointed a Dccrecjari Mohurir 
in 1845 he built his residence at Bhowanipore 
at A distance of a few minutes’ walk from 
Harish Chandra's house. “His dingy garret 
soon attracted by the sizzling g«>od qualities 
of its occupant and his Ivjspitablc chutriet a 
crr)Wtl of younginen of whom Hurris was (he 
leafier.*’ Neither Sambliunalh, nor Hari.sh 
(.Miandni relished ifllc talk and they together 
established the Law Club, Mof)t courts were 
ilie regular feature of every day’s meeting of 
t!ie Club. Acxortling to CSirish (Jhandra, “a 
stranger entering it wouUl have believed that 
he harl lighted jjpori a sort of Bengali Bar. 
Regulations and conslruLtif»ns were hurled at 
each other with the enthusiasm of neophytes 
and the sagacity of practised lawyers. It was 
indeed a hewildermcnt to lay understandings 
to follow u]i the current of the disctissions. The 
original i nurt had pits-sed a decision, the judge 
had reversed it on appeal, the Sudder had 
revievsed (he proceedings an<l ordered a 
retrial. The whole merits of the case were 
energetically gone lhrf>u"h in that mork court 
at Baboo Sainbo" Xaiitli's. CVninscl was 
arrayed on eiih'T sole with the warmness of 
actual forensic stiiiggle. (Opinions were 
advanced which for depth and originality of 
conception might have equalled those cf the 
brightest Sudder judges. An anim.itcd dis¬ 
cussion followed. Regulation so ami so 
supported this view. But construction so and 
.so opposed it. The grounds of the construc¬ 
tion were analysed. The principle of the 
Regulation was laid bare. Hurris Chandra’s 
keen intellect directed the nice operations. 
His voice rose pre-eminent above the voice of 
the rest. His powerful mind made itself 
conspicuous in the debate and final adjudica¬ 


tion. What an ornament was lost to the 
Sudder bar by a caprice of fortune !” 

Harish Chandra did not want to become a 
lawyer simply because of (the reason that his 
position as a Iminblc clerk in the Military 
Auditor-General’s oflicc left him greater 
leisure than otherwise to aid the poor by his 
advice and by those petitions which every 
wrong-doer in the country ha<l read with the 
blush of shame and the pallor of ungodly 
fear. “But the public does not yet know the 
true reason «»f that self-dential which pinned 
him to the desk whilst he might have starred 
it in the bar. He had the delicacy not to 
parade his virtues and it was the virtue of 
gratitude which lied him to the Military 
Auditor-General’s olficc”, says Girish Chandra 
Ghosc. Harish was a great admirer of Jeremy 
Bentham and formed his style after the great 
jurist. 

Harish Chandra was a Brahmo by religion 
and a collection of his lectures at the 
Bhowanipore Brahmo Samaj was published by 
Brojo tail Chukherbutty. The Brahmo Samaj 
at Bhowanipore ( the old building is still 
existing at Paddapukur Road and is in cons¬ 
tant use even today ) Wiis established by 
Harish Chandra. His friend Sainhhu Nath 
Pandit was President of the Samaj. 

The people of Calcutta selected Harish 
Chandra as their native agent for England. 
Harish w.is consulted, and they all thought 
that he was the best person whom they could 
depute. He did make up his mind and w'ould 
have gone had not, as they were all aware, 
serial customs prevented his doing so. 

Father of Indian Journalisnn 

'I’he journalist in Harish Chandra asserted 
himself at a comparatively early age. He first 
flashed his pen in the columns of the 
HINDOO INTELLIGENCER (1846-1857 ) 
which was founded and edited by Kashi 
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Prasad Ghosh. No English journal was then 
circulating and hcncc the HINDOO INTE¬ 
LLIGENCER was vcr^’ much ill demand and 
the native gcnllcincn c«)imected witli the 
Sudder Diwaiii Adalat patronised it. Besides 
conlribuiing to the ENGIJSHMAN ( whose 
successor is the STA'IESMAN today ) which 
was then edited by Cobb Hurry, Harish also 
wrote for the BENGAL RECORDER started 
in IH49. Harish wrote on legal and judicial 
topics in I he BENGAL K^X'C>RUER. It 
appears that Marish, who was then budding 
forth, Wits assigned the humble place 
of a •‘Coirespondcnl'* to tlic BENGAL 
REf:OKDER. 

The HINDOO I’A'fRIO'I' which was 
Harish’s vehicle for bringing about social 
political and cultural renaissance of India, 
originated from the ashes of thi‘ BENGAL 
RECORDER. (Jitish Chandra (iliose, logetlier 
with his iwo brothers Srinath Chandra ami 
Khelra C-handra, started the BENGAL 
RECORDER In 1X50. Girisli Chandra was 
the founder-editor of the HINDOO PATRIOT 
and the BE.VfiALliE (186); as well. It was 
on Thunday, the 6th of January 1853 that the 
HINDOO PAl'RTOT was boro. Madhu 
Sudan Roy, a liankrr by t:aste, by accident 
came into possession of a printing press and 
some types and knowing no other mode of 
working iliein, proposed to the Chose brothers 
to start a newspaper in English. Madlm 
Sudan s press was sittiaied at Kaliikar Street, 
Bara Bazar, (those brothers agreed to discon- 
tiijue the BENGAL RECORDER and start a 
new Weekly with the miclcus of the subscri¬ 
bers of the existing monthly. The name 
Hindoo Patriot was suggested by Khetra 
Chandra, though Girish wanted it to be 
‘Hindu Stundard’ and Srinath proposed. ‘The 
Hindu Gentleman’. The name Hindoo Patriot 
coined by Khelra (Jhandra was unanimously 
approved. It is not correct that Harish 


Chandra coined the name HINDOO 
PATRIOT, but he was its first responsible 
editor. The publications of the day such as 
the INDIAN MIRROR, the REFLECTOR, 
etc. agree that it was Girish Chandra who 
started the paper, but all agree tliat he made 
over the editorship to his friend and colleague 
Harish Chandra Mukherjea. “If is super- 
llluou.s for us to say that the hard intellectua¬ 
lity, rare power of reasoning, and a thorough 
knowledge of local politics, which Harish 
possessed, pre-eminently qualified him for the 
chiefship of (he only native political organ of 
(he day, and (Jirish Chandra, who watched 
with interest and admiration the rapid deve- 
lopment of his friend's intellect, cheerfully 
served under him.’’ 

Koylas Chunder Bose has justly remarked : 
“The genius and energy of Harish soon proved 
him to be a worthy compeer, when Babu 
Girish Chunder conferred on him the captain¬ 
ship of his own accord, contenting himself 
with occasional display of wit and strength of 
mind which could not be mistaken.” The task 
of editing the journal fell on Marish Chandra 
as the Chose brothers severed their connection 
with it and Madhu Sudan Kay became seri¬ 
ously ill and had to go upcountry for a 
change. The press was therefore sold to a 
third party and the HINDOO PATRIO'I’ 
was published from Satyagjan Shurcharini 
.Sova’s Press at Bhowanipore, till Harish 
(Chandra established his own HINDOO 
PATRIOT Prcs.s. 

The Chose Brothers ran the HINDOO 
PATR rOT only for 3 or 4 months. Harish 
Chandra, who was the leading contributor 
of the journal since its inception, found an 
opportunity of gratifying his darling ambition 
and purcha.sed the goodwrill and the publica¬ 
tion from Madhu Sudan Ray. The purchase 
was veiled in secrecy, for his boss Col. Goldie, 
the Military Auditor-General, would have 
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hardly approved of a proprietor-editor of a 
journal as one of his subordinates. This ex¬ 
plains why he did not boldly declare before the 
Indigo Commission that he was the editor of 
the HINDOO PATRIOT, but simply said 
(hat he was in a position to influence the 
Editor to write whatever he pJea.sed. Haran 
C.ihandra Mukherjea, brother of Harish, was 
the man of straw in whose name this benami 
transaction was conducted, but the entire 
labour of editing and management fell on 
Harish. This is evident from the follrywing 
extract from the editorial of the HINDOO 
PA'l'RlOT dated 19llijune, 1861. 

“As a pecuniary spccualatioii the 
PA'l’RlOT was a failure, The first proprietor, 
therefore, after su.staining a loss of a few 
(lioiisantl rupees, at the end of three years 
offered it for sale. No purchaser appearing, 
the paper was ^determined to be abolished 
and the press and the materials sohl. Harish, 
who by economy had made a little money, 
rather than sec the paper )>eri.sh, at once 
resolved to invest it in a speculation which 
had proved a failure and was at all likely to 
prove anything bcttci in his bauds, supported 
by a hope that his exertions might at least 
make the PATRIOT’ pay its bare expenses. 
In June 1855, he Ijoughi the PAT'RIOT in 
the name of his !>r«)ther the present proprietor 
and removed the press and office to Bliowiini- 
pore near his house.” 

Harish Chandra was older than Cirish 
Chandra fJhosc by some 5 years, (iirish 
Chandra’s acquaintance with Harish Chandra 
commenced from the time both of them 
entered the Military Auditor-GencraPs office. 
To Girish Chandra his friend appeared any¬ 
thing otherwise than that he actually was, 
“the soul of honour and the first gentleman 
in all India ; that his genius was as conspicu¬ 
ous in business as it was in the more impor¬ 
tant political affairs with which his memory 
was bound up.” Harish was a constant guest 


at Girish’s house, whom he epigrammatically 
described as being addicted to eating ioochitt 
and listening lo Jattras or operas. Girish 
Chandra was the greatest admirer of his 
friend and spent many a holiday at his 
Bhowaniporc residence. 

According to Burkland, “it was in 1855 
that the Hindoo Patriot was issued under his 
(Harish’.s) aolr editorship charge. The numl'icr 
of its subscribers in th«)se days never cxtxeded 
150, it was in a fact a losing concern during 
the editorship of Harish Chandra, and cost 
him more than Ks. 100 a month out of his 
oflicial income. The proprietorship was 
eventually vested in his elder brother, Haran 
{'lianfira.” 

Girish Chandra Chose from whom Harish 
Clhanilra took over the editorship of the 
weekly and who returned as the editor of the 
Patriot at the request of his Lite friend’s 
mother and wi«h>w, wrote on 26th June, 1861 : 
“The paper has reverted to those hands that 
firsi started it. But the h.nnd of hands is, alas, 
wanting. T’hc rearler will in vain seek for 
those hrilliant prditiral crushers, which awed 
and astonished llu; local Press and sent dismay 
into the factetric.s. Provuleiire in his own 
inscrutable wisdom Juts taken back to himjiclf 
tliat spirit which H.ishcd like a meteor over the 
country and disappeared as suddenly its it had 
burst upon liic eye The tear of friendship is 
not yet dry, and we. arc called upon lo resume 
the pen whicli had all hut raised the 
HINDOO PATRIOT to the position of a 
power in the realm. T'hc public w’ill excuse 
our shortcomings when we icll them that their 
forbearance i.s craved in llie interest of the 
bereaved mother and the unfortunate widow 
of the remarkable man who devoted his for¬ 
tune and his life to the service of his country. 
With his fast ebbing breath Itc loudly and 
repeatedly called for the last proof ) ‘Don’t 
print yet ! Give me the last proof!’ and 
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Hurris Chundci Mocifccrjca died three minutes 
after uiih die HINDOO PAfRIOr still 
uppermost in his delirious tlioushl.” 

The HINDOO PATRIOT s;iw the most 
crucial period of Indian history. The Mutiny 
of 1857 hcruldnl political consciousness amotiK 
the people fjf India. The widow remarriage 
shook (lie age-old traditions of (he Hindu 
society. 'The csialiiishmeni of India’s first 
University in Calcuita released ihc llotidgates 
of scientific knowledge and educational 
progress. Crowning all these “ocrial, cultural 
and political nwoiutions wa«; the Indigtj 
distiirKinre which ushered in an agrarian 
revolution. The sole organ of the people of 
India during this period (T 5 years within 
which all these epoch-making revolutions took 
place was the HINDOO PATRIOT, -‘publish¬ 
ed by a Calcutta gentleman, from Calcutta, 
without circulation, without capital and 
without any corrcspotidcnts in the villagcs--- 
but it was lead l»y our rulers including the 
Viceroy Lord C^anning, as (he only mc.ins of 
keeping their linger on the [>ulsc of the public 
feeling in the country” (Sir Jadunath Sarkar). 
Buckland has iiorroliorated Sir jadunath that 
“his (Hai islTs) journal was conducted with .so 
much ability that it attracted (he notice of the 
highest members of the C'ivil .Service and the 
Government of India.” 

HarislTs .solid scii'-e, his dignified, weighty 
and sententious utterances, his wirier grasp of 
each subject with which he dealt, his calm 
judicious fairness and candour and above all 
his power of close rca.soning attracted the 
attention of the Governor-General and the 
men at the helm of affairs and enabled them 
to steer the ship of the state during the most 
stormy period of the hi.siory of India (1855- 
1860). 

As a journalist, Harish Chandra was not 
only frajless, hut he also set an example for 
otlicrs. Ram Copal Sanyal tells us: “No 


considerations, however important, ever led 
him to sell his conscience and notwithstanding 
the frequent pecuniary’ lowes he had to bear, 
he uniformly refused to receive outside assis¬ 
tance, even when voluntarily offered by friends 
and admirers.” Hatish Chandra never court¬ 
ed the favour of anybody, nor did be rely upon 
outside help of any description in conducting 
the PATRIOT, “a journal the like of which 
can scarcely be now seen iu any part of 
India.” 

H.irish Chandra Mukherjea was the first 
Indian journahsl to raise his voice against the 
ruthless anne.satioii policy followed by Lord 
Dalhousie. He expo.scd the hasty and ill- 
natured steps the GovernineiU took (hiring 
(he Mutiny. He was the first man in India 
to expose the bureaucratic bungling of the 
British officials. “‘Thc.se (ivil servants arc 
about the best spreinicn of things we import, 
quick or dead.” He criticised the condiK lol 
“dozen eoi rvipt bribe-eating magistrates wlio 
prostituted themselves.” 

Sir I’rederitk ilalliday, first Ll-Govrrnor 
of Bengal, was unpopular in Cialcutta and 
the HINDOCI PATR1(.)T commented that his 
career was “remarkable for selfishness aggrava- 
irtl by intense meanness, for insolent blunders, 
systernatif insincerity and a number -of hasty 
doings whose pernicious effects it will take 
a quarter of a century to undo.” Harish 
(Jhanrlra fixed up the blame for the indigo 
disturbances .s(|Udrcly on HalJiday. Had he 
listened to the woeful lale.s of the ryots and 
taken ameliorative actions, the indigo distur¬ 
bances would not have flared. He was 
presented with a petition in August 1854, when 
he first toured Bengal, w’hich he called “vague 
and probably not credible.” He did nothing 
to investigate the grievances of the ryota. 
Harish Chandra hailed the petition as an 
evidence of the dawn of political consciousness 
in Bengal mofussil. “They are learning to 
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ftiercise the privileges of British subjects to 
meet together in public, discuss questions of 
public importance and to convey fully expre¬ 
ssion of their t>pinions thereupon to their 
rulers,” he wrote in the HINDOO PATRIOT 
on August 17, 1854. 

Widow remarriage was the greatest revolu¬ 
tion that lt)ok place in the history of 
Hinduisni. When Iswar Chandra Vidy*tsagar 
initiated steps for passing the Widow Remarri¬ 
age Act, Harish Chandra threw his lot with 
Vidyasagar. A keen supporter of social 
regeneiation, Marish promoted his ideals in 
cooperation with his friends in the Suhrid 
Samitl. It is dillicull tt) estimate the invalu¬ 
able service rendered by Harish Chandra in 
his capacity as the Editor <if llic HINDOO 
PATRIOT, the only organ of the enlightened 
section of Hindus in Calcutta. Harislt Chandra 
liirnself vsas a victim of the polygamy of Kulin 
Brahmans who married stdely for money with 
no intention to fulfil any iff the duties which 
marriage involved. His own mother was the 
sevemh wife of his father. 'Pbe indiscriminate 
polygamy practised by the Kuhns left many 
■A young girl to the thraldom of widowhood. 
Raja Kudhakanta Deb, the wealthiest Hindu 
prince of the day. was the leader of the 
dichards. It was with the help of Harish 
Chandra that Vidyasagar could disarm the 
critics by presenting his views In the columns 
of the HINDOt) PATRIOT. After the 
passing of llte Hindu Widow Remarriage Act 
(1856). Vidyasagar financed a number of 
widow remarriages. Many an unmarried 
widow looked upon him for maintenance. 
V’idyasagar’s zeal for widow marriages landed 
him in debts to the extent of half a lakh of 
rupees. Some well-intentioned friends of 
Iswar Chandni appealed to the public through 
the columns of the HINDOO PATRIOT for 
•tarting a Hindu Widow Marriage fund for 
Ihe clearance of Vidyasagar’s debts. Vidyasagar 
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who was out of town, contradicted the appeal 
on his return and stated, out of modesty, that 
“though sixty widow marriages coasuntmated 
upto that day had actually cost Rs 82,000 yet 
my debts on that account would not come upto 
half of 45,000 accounted for by the appellants." 
It was Pandit Iswar Chandra who saved the 
journ.d by taking over its management after 
the death of Harish Chandra. Girish Chandra 
continued to edit the weekly upto the middle 
of November 1861 for alxmt 5 months after 
which Sambhu Chandra Mookherjee acted as 
tlie Managing Editor while he was residing 
at Barrodwareo Palace, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 
I’lu* journal seems to have fallen into the 
hands of Kali Prasaimo Sinha, Secretary of 
the British Indian Association from whoralswar 
(.’handra Vidyasagar took over the manage¬ 
ment. Kristo Das Pal was appointed the 
Editor of the HINDOO PATRIOT by 
Vidyasagar and Pal raised the PATRIOT, 
during his 23 years of editoxship, from a nearly 
moribund condition to the first place among 
the native Indian journals. 

The Mutiny of 1X57 had far reaching 
cfTet ts. Harish (iliaxulra fell huiniliatexl when 
India was placed dirccilv under the Crown 
without a reference to the public opinion in 
the couTitry. He iriticised the rclributory 
p<illcy of the British Government after the 
Mutiny. 'I’he coudiui of Harish Chandra 
during the Mutiny was characterised by 
motleraliatj and the HINDOO P.\TRIOT’S 
display of .accurate knowledge of things helped 
Lord Canning in taking correct decisions. 
Harish Chandra’s sober, statesmanlike view of 
this horrible crisis counselled sobriety and 
patience to the Government. He played the 
role of a peace-maker between tlie oiraged 
native soldiers and the Government. The 
Government of Canning got true insiglit into 
the exact state of native feelings towards it 
from the writings of Harish Chandra than 
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from the tabid vapourings of the Anglo-Indian 
Press, “/n short, Hurrish Chander stood as a 
mtdiator betMreen the people and the Government 
ond saved both of them from headlong ruin. We 
therefore call him the saviour of his country 
during the horrible days of the Sepoy Mutiny and 
he will be known to posterity as such ', wrote 
Rani (iupal Sanyal about Harish Chandra and 
added: ‘‘The history of Sepoy Mutiny 
remains yet to be written from the national 
point of view, aitd the important part played 
by men like i lnrrish C-hatidrr in assuaging tiie 
raticorous feelings of hostility displayed by an 
infuriated l)ody of the ruling race, partly front 
fear and partly fronj sellish motives, is now 
almost forgotten.” It is unfortunate that 
historians of India arc at loggerlicads in regard 
to the real significance of the Mutiny. A 
rc-assessmcni of the available material is 
necessary taking into consideration the role 
played bv men of the calibre of Harish 
Chandra who painted the picture of many a 
revolution with an amount of detachrncut 
which is rarely met with these days. 

Indigo Disturbances 

Though the imperi.alists could suppress the 
first national movement for independenre in 
1857, it was llic Indigo Disturbance tnat 
taught the natives the value <>f cornbinaiion 
and political agitation. huglishmen who 
found in indigo a great source of profit 
compelled (he cultivators to lake up its culti¬ 
vation, I’lte indigo cultivation covered almost 
all districts of undivided Bengal and lower 
Bihar. The ryot planted indigo as long as it 
was not unprofitable to him. But those ryots 
who did want cultivation of the indigo were 
compelled to do so by the planters, Tlic 
oppression of the White planters went on 
unchecked, aided and abetted by the East 
India Company. Harish Mukherjee did not 


remain a silent epectator to the torture and 
oppression of his countrymen. He studied 
the cjuesirun of oppression in great detail, by 
sending out his team of correspondents for on 
the spot reporting. Armed with facts and 
infallible logic, Harish Chandra launched an 
all-out campaign in 1858. The correspon¬ 
dents of the HI.NDOO PATRIOT roved the 
indigo districts publicsing the incompetence 
and paitiiility of the district oflicials, and 
frequently the Lieutenant Governor acted 
Li)>on abuses first brought to light in the pages 
of the HINDOO PATRIOl'. Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh, who later founded she .AMRITA 
BAZAR P.\TR1KA was one of the Correspon¬ 
dents of tlic HINDOO PATRIOT who 
pilloried the planters under the initials “M. 
I.. I.." 

“I’hc system of indigo-planting as it now 
exists in Bengal, is a s^’stcni of organised fraud 
and oppression,” Harisli C'handra declared on 
July 29, 1851 in the columns of his journal and 
Ciasligaicd the District Magistrates for their 
siding with the planters. Hr asked : “Are 
these magistrates men to govern millions 
when they cannot resist the temptation of 
dining with the white planters and talking 
with their wives and <lancing with them”, 
Harish Cliaridra's editorials raised the indigo 
disturbances from the level of a labour 
dispute to that of a political contest. 

J'he planters tried to inveigle Harish 
Chandra failing which they threatened him 
with anonymous letters. He was abused in 
the filthiest language. He published such 
letters in the columbs of the HINDOO 
PATRIOT. One such letter reads thus: 
“Well, Nigger -1 see thou art getting bolder 
day by day, thas to seriously slander gentle¬ 
men. Forgettcal thou your position as a 
‘slave of the Conqueror*.? Knowest not that 
from the day of Plassey thou art doomed to 
suffer ? Being proud of your lai^e circula- 
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lion of thy mean journal and of the totally 
undeserved praise thou eliciiest from all your 
brother liars thou hast taken into your head 
to villify the character of your noble-body.. 
Never think that thine fiatiery will do ihce 
any good. Vile sycophant. Knowest not 
thou the authority of our august body ?Niggcr, 
take care how thou actest. If thou will not 
stop your pen, thou shall sufTer. Thy charac¬ 
ter of late has become most detestable. 
Nigger, reflect on your position. Don’t desire 
what you deserve. P. S. - If I happen to 
meet thee any day, either in town or in the 
mofussil, I am resolved to make you suffer a 
few good cuts of my horse-whip." 

Marish C’.handra kept on assailing the 
(lovernntent. He wrote on April 14, I860.; 
"Here we are the weak, the oppressed of years, 
the producers of the country’s wealth, the 
support of its prosperity who ought to be 
cherished and protected by the Government. 
VVe arc visited with a law of special severity 
and troops arc sent to make us submit to 
fraud and oppression. There are the planters, 
powerful, influential, wealthy, oppressive, 
commiling violent crimes, the patrons of 
ruflianary of the country, who instead of being 
punished aod put dowit, are encouraged, fur- 
nislied with means to extend their op[>ressi<*n.’* 
The colutnm of the HINDOO PATRIOI' 
were always open to the ryots. fioni April 
'.^8, 1860, anew section under the heading, 

‘ The Indigo District’ was opened for puhhea- 
lionofthcnews and letters regarding indigo 
cultivation. These columns were filled up 
with the harrowing tales froTn Nadia and 
Jcssorc where the conditions were most miser¬ 
able. Sbir Kumar Ghosh was responsible for 
organising the ryots of these districts and 
narrating their talcs of woe in the HINDOO 
PATRIOT. 

Harish Mukherjea wrote a number of 
learned articles on the indigo disturbances and 
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stirring editorials. It is worth reproducing 
what he wrote on May 19. I860 on the 
INDIGO QUESTION in the PA I'RIOT. 

“Bengal might well be proud of its peasan¬ 
try. In no other counin* in the world is to 
be found in the tillers of the soil the virtues 
which the ryots of Bengal have so prominently 
displayeti ever since the Indigo agitation has 
begun. Wanting power, wealth, political 
knowledge and even leadership, the peasantry 
of Bengal have brought about a revolution in 
magnitude and importance...to none tliat has 
happened in the .social history' of any other 
country. . They have battled with adversaries 
possessing .some of the most formidable 
elements of power. Witli the Government 
against them, the law against them, the 
tribunals against them, the Press against them, 
they have achieved a success of which the 
benefits will reach all orders and the most 
distant generations of oiir < ounirymen. And 
all tliis they liave done by sheer force of 
virtue, by patience, perseverance and fortiuide, 
without commiting a single crime—almost a 
single art of violence. 

“Already the oppressors of the ryots came 
to feel that their system of oppression must 
cease. They sec tli.at liic day is coming when 
die Bengal rytit may not be treated as a serf. 
However the hibours of the Indigo Commi¬ 
ssion may end, they svill authoritatively esta¬ 
blish that the factory system is a system of 
enormous fraud, violence, and rapine, the 
existence of which would be an opprobrium 
to any (»overnment. It is a part of that 
system that the ryots should give Ihcir finest 
land, their strongest men, their fullc.st industry 
to the service of men whose only claim upon 
them is that they arc unsympaihising foreigners 
come to make money amongst them. It is a 
part of that system that the ryots should at 
the capricious call of some men disregardful 
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of divine and amena})ic to no human law, 
surrender their honour, their wives and their 
lives. It is a part of that system that the 
country should be made to give refuge and 
subsistence to professional rogues, sharpers, 
bullies, robbers and murderers. It is a part of 
the same system that the most important 
branch of tlic national industry should be 
diverted into unnatural directions or forced 
to unproductive purposes. It remains for 
the Commission to give the impress of their 
responsible authority to this knowledge. The 
system will then be no longer able to maintain 
itself for a day. 

“The revolution has caused the ryot 
community a vast mass of suflrring. They 
liavc been beaten, insulted, bound, starved, 
imprisoned, ousted from home, deprived of 
oppression one can imagine. V’illages have 
been burnt, men carried off' women violated, 
stores of grain destroyed, and every means of 
coercion has been used. Yet the ryots have 
not yielded. They have ceased to aspire after 
the freedom which they feel to be their birth¬ 
right and which they have been told the law 
assures them. I.cl them but sulTer on a few 
weeks more, and they will gain their darling 
object. A revolution will have been effected 
on their so( iai condition, the beneficial effects 
of which will reach all the country’s institu¬ 
tions. The defects of our law, the vices of 
our country, the efficiency of the police, the 
oppression nystcmalically practised by some 
classes, and tlie general prevalence of anarchy 
will have been cxp^isetl in a manner never 
hitherto made -in a manner which will make 
reform inevitable.” 

The editorials and signed articles of Harish 
Chandra and popular seiiliinents expressed by 
various correspondents in the columns of the 
HINDOO PATRIOT caused flutter in the 
dovecots of tlic imperialists and tiie Indigo 
Commission was appointed in 1860 under the 


presidency of W. S. Seton-Karr. The Commi¬ 
ssion examined 134 witnesses from 18th May 
to 4th August I860. Harish Chandra tendered 
lus evidence before the Commission. He 
disclosed before the Commission that he used 
to assist the ryots who came to Calcutta 
to present petitions. 

The White planters instituted civil and 
crimiiml suits against Harish Chandra in I860 
for what he had written in the HINDOO 
PATRIOT on behalf of the poor ryots against 
llie oppressions perpetrated upon them, know¬ 
ing full well that neither his countrymen nor 
the ryots would help him in the hour of trial. 
The planters got a decree against him from 
the Subordinate Judge of Alipore, and his 
house was atiachcil and put to the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

“It Ls perhaps not generally known”, wrote 
the BENGALEE on July 29, 1863, “that Hurris 
Chunder Mookerjea aided the Indigo ryots 
not merely with his pen liut also with his 
purse. He did not only brave the libel law 
for the benefit of the ryots, but he fed and 
clothed those who personally sought the mercy 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Belvedere 
House. His private resources were heavily 
taxed for this public purpose, and he freely 
placed them at the service of his suffering 
countrymen, llis charities were so unobtru¬ 
sive that it was not until some long lime after 
their exercise that the British Indian A.ssocia- 
tion was informed of them and shame eornpell- 
cd them to raise a fund for relieving Hurris 
Chunder from further pecuniary sacrifices. 
The bold stand made by Baboo Joykissen 
Mookerjea on behalf of the patriot whose 
necessities he knew well, forced the Association 
to this measure of bare justice, and an Indigo 
Fund as it was called, was placed in the hands 
of the individual who had devoted bis life 
to the good cause. An account was rigidly 
kept by the Association of which H.urrii 
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Chundcr was in other respects the sole 
almoner. Before the money was exhausted, 
Hurris Ghunder was stretched upon his death> 
bed...” 

Raj Narain Bose of the AcH Brahmo Samaj 
has left it on record that Rukmini Devi, 
Ilarish’s mother, was a very kind lady and 
used to cook with her own hands food for the 
poor ryots who freely Hocked to his house to 
represcnl their j^rievanccs. He offered them 
assistance liberally. 

I'A'-Tluating the role of Harish Clhandra in 
tlir Indigo Disturbances, Blair B. Kling in his 
retent {1966) BLDR MUTINY says: “The 
activities of Harish Chandra arc a landmark 
ill i!ie history of Indian political development. 
Ill addition to publishing stirring editorials, 
Harish Chandra freely gave advice and 
enrouragement to the scores of peasants who 
catnr to visit him at the HINDOO PA’I'RIOT 
• ‘fficc in Calcutta...Here, for the first time, an 
Indian of the urban middle-class wa.s acting 
as a .spukeman for the peasantry. The indigo 
disturbances mark the beginning of a contest 
for the political leadership of rural India 
between the paternalist British district officer 
and the middle-class urban India.” 

“The precursor of all modern Indian 
pohtical campaigns w.is launched in Calcutta 
to support a popular uprising against economic 
injustice. An idealistic cause thus helped to 
shape the character ol nationalism in Bengal. 
This in turn was to influence the political goals 
of all India in which the attainment of self- 
government was considered inseperablc from 
the realisation of social and economic justice... 
Similarly the romantic movement, transplanted 
to Calcutta through English education, gave 
rise among the intelligentsia to an idealisation 
of the rustics. During the indigo disturbances 
this sentiment was popularised in ihe editorials 
of Harish Chandra Mukherjea of the 
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HINDOO PAFRIOT. A decade later it 
would enter the mainstream of Indian political 
thought through the writings of the renowned 
Bengali novelist and patriot, Bankim 
Chatterjec,” adds Kling. 

Se!r-.«acr»fice and self-abnegation were the 
two principles which guided Harish Chandra 
during his 8 years of public life (1853-1861). 
He conducted the HINDOO PATRIOT at 
a cost ruinous to himself without reward or 
recompense for those whom he served so nobly. 
He spent more than Rs 10,000 for the publi¬ 
cation of the PATRIOT uninterruptedly. 
After spending every farthing in helping the 
royts, and conducting his pci journal, which 
robbed his poor mother and his wife of the 
provision he ought to have made lor them, 
Harish Chandra died on 16th June 1861 at 
the age of 36. Harish Chandra died leaving 
the legacy of his name to the posterity. He 
spent his time, energy and income from 
Government service for liberating the indigo 
cultivators from the dutchc.’i of white planters, 
a cause which was dearer to him than any 
material possessions. In his eyes the claims 
of hi.s countrymen and of the poor indigo serfs 
of Bengal were .superior to those of his Jiving 
surviving relatives. 

Harish Chandia was not above vices. He 
was addicted to drinks ;uid it seems that with¬ 
out a drink he could never write those stirring 
editorials in the HINDOO PATRIOT. “Every 
'J'hursday night he used to come to the office 
of the paper, and at one sitting generally 
wrote all the articles, news and summary of 
European news, but he could not do without 
wine,” we are told by Madhu Sudan Ray. 

Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, the celebra¬ 
ted poet and his contemporary (both of them 
were born in the same year) paid a glowing 
tribute to Harish Chandra in these, words: 
“Of all men now living he has exercised the 
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greatest amount of influence over the educated 
classes of our countrymen. His death would 

be a loss.for the progress of independence 

of mind and thought”. 

“Before the PATRIOT com¬ 

menced to pour its thundering broadsides into 
the citadels of non-ottirjal crime and ofTicial 
misrule, before that strong impassioned voice 
arose which fearlessly assailed guilt striking 
the conscience-stricken with a blast which 
sounded like the ArchangcTs blast at doom, 
the native coinniunity was existing in a condi¬ 
tion »)f inglorious somnolency. Strangely 
contrasting with their present vigorous actions 
oit questions of public ituerest and importance, 
they seldom troubled themselves with politics 
until it touched a sore point in religion. If 
an audacious Hindoo free-thinker was to be 
punished, if an olfensive missionary schotd 
was to be suppressed, if a rebellious apostate 
from any one of the great Hindoo parties was 
to be put out of caste, such activity was 
speedily mustered and a large armmnl of fuss 
organiseti. But on (piestums alfccting the 
weal or uoc of the nation, there was always, 
wc gric\c to say, exhibited a shameful indiffc- 
rcncc. It was the mission of Hurris Chimder 
Mookerjea t<» turn the evil. Ilis earnest mind 
set itself thoroughly to work until a revolution 
was eflected in Hindoo society, riic i\ew 
oracle was received with etuhiisiasm by all 
who listened to him. A new philosophy 
pervaded native minds. ’I’he leaders of the 
people abandoned child’s play for political 
action. .A political association was organised. 
Hurris Chundcr Mookerjea directed it by an 
iron will. He may be said to have laid the 
foundations of the future Indian Parliament. 
The country is ringing with his private virtues 
and his public acts. But all combined cannot 
glorify him more than as the Prometheus of 
Indian Political Liberty” {HINDOO 
PATRIOT, July 17, 1871). 


Calcutians assembled on Friday, 12th July 
1861 at the Hall of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion to mourn the death of Harish Chandra. 
(Jirish Chandra Ghosc who spoke on the 
occasion called Harish Chandra the greatest 
Hindu that had lived since the days of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. Harish Chandra hnd a 
mission in life and achieved his object. In 
recalling the services of his bosom friend, 
(Jirish Chandra said : “That the apostle of 
political liberty has left his mark in the heart 
of his countrymen presages the happy consum¬ 
mation of the object for which he lived—and 
for whicli he died. It is not given to many 
to shape the thoughts and through their 
thoughts the destinies of a nation. The motive 
power tliat lias been imparted by the gigantic 
mind of the individual whose loss wc arc 
<lcploring is a legacy whicli the country cannot 
sufficiently prize. 'I'hc lire and the energy 
with which the nation collectively proceeds 
to the combat of principles and the over¬ 
throw of abuse arc mainly of his creation.” 

“A thunderbolt lias fallen upon native 
society. Hushed is every voice and transfixed 
is every eye. The friend of the poor ami 
niciuor of the rich, the spokeman, the patriot, 
the brave iieart that defled danger and battled 
foremost in the strife of politics has been swept 
away like a vision from our aching eyes...Our 
loss is great,” (Jirish Chandra said. 

A few well-intentioned friends of Harish 
Chandra started a society after his name to 
perpetuate his memory and spread the ideals 
for which he stood. An extract from the 
HINDOO PATRIOT dated August 8, 1861 
reads: “Probably to many wc make our¬ 
selves ridiculous by mentioning his name in 
connection with hero worship. But one thing 
is certain, that he was the apostle of a new 
creed, that he gave vitality to feelings and 
ideas which hitherto had been asleep, that 
his strength of mind, his energy and hii 
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perseverance have left their mark upon Hindoo 
society, that lie has disturbed the dead silence 
and.stillncss which had all but banished hope, 
that he has roused the nation effectively from 
sloth and filled it with a new yearning. These 
are benefits for which his memory should be 
embalmed. A public meeting of the richest 
and the best of the native community has 
already decided upon the form which the 
Hurrish Memorial should take. But it amounts 
not to the height of his great sciviccs nor does 
it accord with the spirit of his acts. If he 
could conic hack amongst us and guide the 
discussions over his inetnrtrlal, he would scowl 
upon the scholarship. He had small faith in 
tlie government system of eiUication. 11c 
domless turned from the pri/;c hoys to him¬ 
self and whai a contrast I” 

A suliscrjption of Rs 10,500 for a memorial 
to Harish Chandra Mukherjea was raised by 
the British Indian .Association of wliich he was 
the heart and soul. It look some time f<ir the 
Association t i decide upon the form of the 
memorial. The anguish of the public about 
the proper spending of the funtl is expressed 
by the BENGALJiK in its issue dated July X, 
1863 thus : “It Ls just two years since the 
fund was raised, and naturally, those wIkj 
helped to make it upon deem the lime ample 
enough for some tangible illustration of the 
national admiration for the deceased patriot... 
In a few years more all trace <»f the meteor 
whose bright effulgence friends regarded with 
pride and foes acknowledged under the un¬ 
avoidable pressure of a contrary feeling, will 
perhaps have pa^ed away ; and our children 
shall deify little fry in the absence of a more 
acceptable object of worship.” It was appre¬ 
hended that the delay was dangerous and 
there would be no shade of the man whose life 
was one continuous page of patriotic fire and 
devotion to the national weal, who magnetised 
the national mind, bidding it ”awake, arise”, 


with a voice which shot animation through 
the dullest frame, who opened a new age in 
the history of Indian progress, made Bengal 
political, independent, thoughtful, free, and 
imparted life to prodigious bellies ere while 
full only of sweetmeats and ghee. 

The conduct of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion whose indebtedness to Harish Chandra 
was very heavy indeed was castigated by the 
Press again. The vacillation in erecting a 
memorial to Harish Chandra could not be 
loleiatcd by the public.. The Association had 
the meanness to ask for an account of the 
Indigo Fund from tlie patriot. The Fund was 
almost spent by Harish and the balance was 
contemptible, yet his last moments were embi¬ 
ttered by a call for an account of refund of 
that balance. 

“Consciousness had almost left him. Wiicn 
the demand was ma<lc, he w.as dying. The 
hearlless men wh«> had followed his leading 
and had Ijcromc great and honourable from 
his rcilcctcd lustre. wlu> had received at his 
hands services which ini amount of gold could 
ever liavc purchased, who were once .sternly 
answcrevl vs hen lliey- ptoposed Inm .t salary, 
could not command sunicieni decency— 
letting alone aiiv liighcr viriiic—lo forbear 
disiurliitig his dying hour with a debtor and 
crctlitor statement. ‘Mother’, said the fast 
sinking pairiol, 'give those men what money 
they want. I cannot in ttiy last moment look 
up'thfir account, though I suspect it is 
incorrect. But give them the money and have 
done witJi them.’ ll is impossible to conceive 
anything more mean or inhuman than the 
conduct like the above. If the nation had 
heard of it at the time it would have shrunk 
with horror from men who possessing ample 
individual means for rcplaciug any loss by a 
refusal of the heirs of the dying man to 
acknowledge the debt or pay it back, hesitated 
not lo intrude upon a sacred death-bed on 
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which (lowers shouhl have been strewn, with 
a mean money demand. We sliould have 
trembled for iJir fate of the country were we 
not assured that the gratitude of the British 
Imban Associaii<»n will now receeive universal 
execration and pass irtio a provcrl). It wxll 
may refuse to sign an address to <me of the 
mf)st conscientious, irulepcndcnt ami crime- 
repressive jutlges that ever came our to India, 
and its hirelings in the press may ctnpi)' their 
butter pots on their ctmseientious abhorrence 
to praise a man for iloing his duty. It is 
possible that this magnificent theory was at the 
bottom of tiic meanness towards Hnrris 
Ohimder. He bnt tlid his duly an<l (he Asso¬ 
ciation could not conscientiously be grateful. 
The inertia of the Harris Memorial l'’und is 
perhaps ow'ing to such a feeling. I.et the fund 
sleep while the British Indian Association 
pets and licks into shape its newly dis<ovcrctl 
grand idea.’’ i Tim BENOALEr., July 29, 
186?. ) 

It appears that the funds collected by the 
British Indian Association were expended in 
building the Hnrrish Chandra Library in the 
premises of the Briti.sh Indian Association, 
f Jirish Chandra’s criticism of (he inertia of the 
British Indian Association in honouritig the 
deceaseil pairi<‘t h.ul its effect. Tlic dwelling 
of Harisi) Chandra wa.'. attarhrd and sold in 
auction, hut the Assficiation had paid off the. 
amount of tfie decree and saved the property. 
The Association also paid an annuity to his 
widow till her ilcath. 

Though the Briii'-b Indian .\ssoriation and 
the big-wigs of the. day d'd little for Harish 
Chandra, the people of Calcutta did not 
forget the Father of Indian Journalism and 
the Prometheus of Indian Political Liberty. A 
memorial to Harish Chandra was established 
in Bhowanipore, at a stone’s throw from his 
residential house, in the form of a park where 


a 20 feel high column has been erected in 1904 
with the following inscription : 

Sacred to the memory 
of 

HURRLSH CHUNDER MOOK.HERJEE 

who was Editor of The HINDOO 
PAi'RlOT, as a guiding spirit of the 
British Indian Association and in connec¬ 
tion with variou.s movements of his time 
rendered conspicuous services to the coun¬ 
try by his able and disinterested discussion 
of public affairs ; who waged war against 
wrong an<l vindicated jtisliee with a rare 
courage, honesty and independence ; who 
in a critical period of transition gave 
counsels of wisdom to the rulers and inter¬ 
preted tiirir policy ; who was a father to 
(lie aggrieved poor and never denied them 
any personal help in his powi-r ; who 

lived a life of self-sacrificc and.devotion 

lo duly ; who was at once a tribune of the 
people and a pillar of the empire ; 

■J'his monument is erected by Ins grateful 
countrymen with funds raised by public 
subscription. 

Born 1824 

Died 1861 at Bhow'aiiipore, (Jalcutta. 

December 1904 

Though the marble column is in excellent 
eondiiion. the lettcring.s of the inscription 
have become illegible in certain parts. 'Fhc site 
for the park seems to have been donated by 
Kali Prasanna Singh, who was the Secretary of 
the British Indian Association. I have not 
verified this fact. 

Harish Chandra will have an honoured 
place m the pages of the political history of 
India and his fame a.s the apostle of political 
liberty is undisputed. The memory of 
Harish Chandra will be cherished by genera* 
tinns lo coroc for his role as the pole star of 
political liberty is undisputed. 
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'REGIONAL DISPARITIES AND INDIA" 

B. L. DHAKAR 


Isnlallon In national nr international 
economy is givinij its place to regional coope¬ 
ration ui national or international plans. 
Recently, President Nixon’s visit to Asian 
countries was ni4>iivaled with a view to form 
a regional grouping of East Asian Coimtircs. 
India occupies an important place on tlic 
Asian scene, 'i’he iiiflusirial structure of pre- 
independence and post-indepentlcnce era, 
added a gulf belweeti developed regions and 
undei -develope<l regioits of a country and the 
world. The lopsided dcvelopineni has resulted 
into wide disparities of national income. 
This cumulative gap invited the attention of 
all serious thinkers to the issue. Efforts are 
going to be made under the present poh« jes 
anti planneal programmes of nations to remedy 
the chronic evil. India as a developing 
country inherits this disease of regional 
imbalances. 'I'hr relengana issue put the 
regional development on the front. 'I'he 
Prime Minister of liulia, Mrs, Indira Cianrlhi, 
stressed this point that ‘(jovernmeni’s cctjnomic 
policies arc siiapcd by the country’s social and 
political situations'*. She means to say that 
the backward regions should be given prime 
importance to catch up with tin* progress of 
advanced regions. 

The issue is very vital from tlie practical point 
of view. But how far it has got validity on 
economic grounds -is tti be examined aualyii- 
rally in the framewotk of Regional Science. 

Werner Beer gives explanation to regional 
imbalances that ‘'the phctioinenon of unequal 
rates of economic growth of icgitms within a 
country is becoming of acute interest to policy 
makers in countries like Italy, the U. S. A., 
Canada etc. Since their principal aim is to 


formulate programmes stimulating the 
economy of the stagnant regions, their analy¬ 
tical interests are not primarily devoted to 
explaining the original causes of regional 
disparities. Their efforts arc spent in discover¬ 
ing through what channels the goteril growth 
process will increase or decrease regional 
inequalities and in formulating policies designed 
to increase tlic rate of growth of the stagnant 
areas without hurting il\e growth of the 
dynamic areas”.* 

In the process of economic development for 
years, then operating forces contributed to the 
growth of varying .structures of the economy. 
Erstwhile Bombay. Bengal and Madras pro¬ 
vinces grew comparatively sir4»ng in industrial 
production, Punjab, IJ. P. concentrated on 
agriculture, whereas ’Rajasthan, Orissa, Bihar, 
Kashmir, As.satn etc. remained under-develop¬ 
ed. 'I’hr Fifth Finam;c Commission bears 
testimony to the fact in allocating grants in 
aid to backward States and depriving advanced 
States of the same. This fact is an eye 
opener to us an<l reveals the lacuna in the 
regionally i)a!anced growth of India. 

Friedricli last's thoughts with the obser¬ 
vations of United Nations Experts are “As 
a result of the remarkable progress of science 
during the past two hundred years, the gap 
in technology between the developed and the 
under-developed countries has grown wider 
and wider. Phis gap is even more impressive 
than is the great inequality in wealth which 
separates them ; the two arc not unrelated. 
On the basis of long cumulative scientihe 
tradition, the advanced countries of Europe 
and America have made great strides—while 
some of the new technology has reached the 
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under-developed countries, it has only affected 
certain limited sectors of their economies and 
has not permeated their social and economic 
structure*’.* List's life symbolised a synthesis 
of theory and practice, and repudiated the 
doctrine of comparative costs. In India, the 
erstwhile industrial provinces enjoyed benefits 
of their growing technology such as, Cotton 
textile industry in Maharastra, Jute industry 
in Bengal and so on. 

Hicks advances reasons for inequalities in 
regional wealth for initial growth advantages 
of certain regions in a country, “Particular 
places within a country where wealth can 
grow most easily are marked out by geographi¬ 
cal advantages, proximity to minerab or 
sources of powers, or to areas particularly 
suitable for spccialbed crops ; alternatively, 
they may have naturally good communications, 
so that though their resources of supply are at 
a glance, they can t)c supplied from many 
sources rather easily.”^ The areas in India 
which were easily accessible to foreign trade 
and mineral resources have made faster 
progress than other areas which were deprived 
of the same, in course of economic develop¬ 
ment through decades. The growth of 
particular cities like Bombay, Calcutta and 
^ Madras which had a great centripetal force. 

'U.?., North Bihar and Punjab grew because 
of net work of railroad transport and high 
agricultural potentiality. 

Sir Dennis Robertson pushed this line of 
argument a little further that “local dust and 
dirt, all sorts of things which previously had 
to be imported and in particular it has be¬ 
come evident that the simple processes of 
textile manufactures can be carried on with 
almost equal efficiency by almost any kind of 
population in almost any part of the world.”* 
Keynes abo stated that “modern productive 
processes of mass production can be performed 
in most countries and climates with almost 
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equal efficiency.” On this assumption the 
Indian Prime Minister quite aptly remarked 
that “social tension has been growing in this 
country because of the dispartities and the 
feeling of injustice, it generated among many 
of our people in backward regions. An effort 
of the nationalisation of banks was made to 
help in easing this tension and was a move for 
all round security." Recently, more attention 
to backward regions and backward section of 
the society was abo demanded by Members 
of the Rajya Sabha. 

Even then the past growth has its validity, 
despite its lesser importance in the present 
context. A firm grows on its own, and market 
forces influence it. Hirschman abo stresses 
the fact that “whatever be the reasons, there 
can be little doubt that an economy, to lift 
itself to higher income leveb, must and will 
just develop within itself one or several 
regional centres of economic strength."® 
Hicks supports the view that “once uneqal 
rates of growth develop, they will tend to 
perpetuate themselves, or the disparity in 
growth rates might even increase, because—as 
industry and trade become more concentrated 
in a particular centre, they themselves give 
to that centre, an advantage for future 
development." A conglomerancy tendency b 
generally observed. New firms will tend to 
settle in the already growing regions, unless 
there is any alternative region to offer. Exter¬ 
nal economics will make investment in these 
regions more beneficial. A more readily 
available source of skilled labour, a wide 
variety of already available auxiliary goods 
and services pre-exist there because of an 
internal economic momentum. The specta¬ 
cular growth of the Kanpur, Ahmedabad 
and Delhi areas are the outcome of initial 
start. 

Although the growth momentum is usually 
cumulative in the dynamic areas, it could 
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under certain conditions, spread some of its 
dynamism to other areas. In other words, 
growth of the dynamic area acts as a ‘centri* 
fugal force’ in certain circumstances, but it 
could also act as a ‘centripetal force and drain 
the marginal areas of any growth potential. 
LiCt us examine some of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces of the “trickling down” and 
‘‘polarization” e/Tecls, as Hirschman dubs 
them. Growth can be transmitted from the 
dynamic to the static region through three 
basic channels ; 

i) The movement of goods 

ii) The movement of capital 

iii) The movement of labour. 

Growth transmission through trade takes 
place when the dynamic region is not self- 
sufficient, in that case the complementary 
region will receive a part of the incremental 
wealth. The wealth split will go to other 
countries. The growth of the Lancashire 
region could be attributed to the growtli of 
cotton cultivation in the British Colonies. 
Such movcinem might actually create new 
centres of .self generating growth. On the 
other hand if the dynamic centre is self- 
sufficient, it will act centripetal. It will lead 
to furtlicr capitalisation of the centre and 
rates of return on investment will probably be 

much higher in tlie growing than in the under¬ 
developed areas. 

Despise the traditional bondage of paternal 
living in the rural area, labour will move 
towards the urban area which can provide 
better means of earning and thereby belter 
living. On (he positive side, labour move¬ 
ment might case the pressure in the backward 
areas and even raise per capita output. Such a 
movement might also benefit the dynamic 

area and wage bill will remain within reason¬ 
able limits. 

Hicks stresses that labour movement 
implies the provision of houses and other 
ilaciUlies. This process will involve a consi¬ 


derable capital investment.’ It is most likely 
that the ‘best talent’ of young and energetic 
persons will cause drain to the under¬ 
developed region by their move.® India too 
has the experience of ‘brain drain’ of 5000 
Scientbts, 12000 Engineers and 8000 Doctors 
to foreign countries. It is a loss of an irrepair- 
able kind. 

It can be .irgued that even if centripetal 
forces are dominant, in the long run ‘market’ 
considerations could ultimately cause a reversal 
of these forces. Once the dynamic region 
assumes its full productive capacity, it needs 
outside markets to keep that going. Private 
capital might ilow to the under-developed 
region. The Government will initiate aid 
programmes ;^evcn with foreign collabora¬ 
tion. This will multiply economic activities 
all around. A huge amount of foreign capital 
and investment Uirough International Agencies 
and the. U.S.A. have taken place in the post¬ 
war era. The world trade has been growing 
at the rate of 12";, (1968-69). The backward 
rcirions will also share the benefits of economic 
development, as it b seen on the map of the 
world. 

The fiscal and monetary weapons may help 
in redressing the grievances of the backward 
region. The Wanchoo Coinmiitec has strongly 
rcctnnmended for providing fiscal concessions 
and granting incentives to backward regions, 
such as, lax can be relaxed, rebate can be 
given, tax free import of raw-materials and 
machines, land at concessional rates, cheap 
credit etc. This trend has started getting 
momentum. Maharashtra already led in this 
direction, other states have abo taken up the 
matter in their planned programmes. De-urba¬ 
nisation is of prime importance today. Hicks, 
however, claims that “such measures are most 
successful whan they are movii^ with, not 
against, the economic tide. It is not difficult 
to induce the economic forces to move a little 
further, or a little faster, than they would 
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have done without ‘interference’, but to 
dispense altogether with their aid is a much 
harder job.”® 

An infrastructure of social over head 
capital in the under-developed region is a pre¬ 
requisite for its onward march to development. 
The question arises of tapping resources and 
where will they come from ? The comfortable 
method is raising the taxstructure. Implications 
of additional taxes arc to be viewed in terms 
of mere social justice or economic growth or a 
synthesis of both. A judicious policy in the 
circumstances is called for. Heavy taxation 
will enode savings ant! consequently retard 
growth. Hirschman gives an excellent descrip¬ 
tion of many other policy-problems that may 
arise in distributing public investment between 
regions. The investment incentive should uot 
be curbed by heavy direct taxation. 

S. Boothlcnghani in his report clearly mentions 
that the company tax in India is the higltesl 
in the world—70% as against 58% in other 
countries, Pakistan 55%, llclgium 30%. As 
a result, our economy will go on depending 
on foreign capital to achieve ihe'desircd goal of 
growth rate of 5.5% overall rate. In the third 
plan the growth rate went <lown to 0.1%. 
Both ends cannot be met squarely. An ideo¬ 
logical dilemma is a maiti detrimental factor. 

II 

The factual analysis of various sections of 
the Indian economy will enlighten us further. 
Walter Isard writing about regional economic 
planning and its techniques of analysis for 
less developed r^ionts puts forth that “the 
source* of invested capital, the reasons for 
development in a region, choice significant 
or not, movement* of labour, regions, market, 
political, economic and social balance sheets 
of the various regions. Tlic solutions for 
mountain regions will not do for plains. The 
development policy for a new plant to be 
installed, a new road to be built, or a new 


pattern of fanning introduced, and population 
satisfaction—are all the necessary ingredi¬ 
ents”.The concept of regional planning 
cannot be accepted outright but should be 
examined on the above criteria. It is a knotty 

problem for the planners of a country to make 
it rational. 

Dr. P. S. Loknathan has very ably stated 
that “the main reason of the disparity may 
be sought in the sectoral nature of their 
(regional) economies. With some exception, 
States with high per capita income like 
Maharashtra are a.ssociatcd with the compara¬ 
tively smaller ‘agriculture’ a«d larger manufac¬ 
turing sectors and States with low per capita 
income .like Raj:istlian and Orissa, have 
relatively bigger agricultural and smaller 
manufacture sectors.” The wide disparities 
appear between dificrent States of India. A 
few Slates accelerated their growth by concent¬ 
ration on industry, while several States went 
on with agriculture and sm.!!! .scale industries. 
The cumulative ettVet after regional integra¬ 
tion. The sectoral concentration counts a 
grc.it deal in Stales’ incomes, as revealed 
below ; 

Table 1 

Total budgetary position of States, 1969-70 


State Revenue 

(crores) Rs. P. 


1. 

Andlua Pradcslx 

279.91 

2. 

Assam 

99.46 

3. 

Bihar 

180.75 

4. 

Oujarai 

165.83 

5. 

Haryana 

78.34 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

58.21 

7. 

Kcra'a 

135.27 

8. 

Madhya Pradesh 

187.35 

9. 

Maharashtra 

351.32 

10. 

Mysore 

213.26 

11. 

Orissa 

118.64 

12. 

Punjab 

127.08 

13. 

Rajasthan 

144.53 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

263.06 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh 

360.43 

16. 

West Bengal 

236.77 


2998.21 


Source—Economic Times, 5 April, 1969. 
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The above budgetary resources reflect the 
developed and under-developed economies of 
States. Allowance may be given to States 
small in size as Punjab and Haryana. The 
Fifth Finance Commission studied the overall 
economic conditions and gave special consi¬ 
deration to the following States by allocating 
grants in-aid : 


Table II 



State 

Grant 

(crorcs) Rs. P. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

65.01 

2. 

Assam 

101.97 

3. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

73.68 

4. 

Kerala 

49.65 

5. 

Mysore 

17.99 

6. 

Nagaland 

77.95 

7. 

Orissa 

104.67 

8. 

Rajasthan 

51.49 

9. 

Tamil Nadu 

22.82 

10. 

West Bengal 

72.62 


Due allowance is given to West Bengal, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu because of their 
population pressure. All the above States’ 
income per capita is less than the average 
Indian per capita income of Rs. 375/-. 

The States who are deprived of granls-in- 
aid will have an overall surplus at the end of 


1973-74 as shown below (in crorcs 

of Hipees) : 


Table III 



State 

Grant 

1. 

Bihar 

19.46 

2. 

Gujarat 

158.99 

3. 

Haryana 

79.88 

4. 

Madhya Pradesh 

15.09 

5. 

Maharashtra 

419.29 

6. 

Punjab 

117.22 

7. 

Uttar Pradesh 

280.87 

The very backward Stales 

comprise of 


Jammu and Kashmir, Assam, Rajasthan, 
Orissa and so on. These States arc placed at 
unfavourable position from natural and other 


resources point of view. Rajasthan and 
Orissa have potentiality for better prospects 
because of mineral wealth. 

NATIONAL INCOME : 

A glance at the growth of national income 
will give the overall picture of the country : 

Table IV 


Year 

Total 

Per Capita 

Per Capita 


Rs. crores 

Rs. 

(60-61 prices) 

1960-61 

13308 

306.7 

1306.7 

1965-66 

20586 

420.5 

370.0 

1967-68 

27922 

542.9 

.321.3 


Source—Economic Times, 26 April, 1969. 

An unsatisfactory per capita growth of real 
income is not encouraging. It reflects poor 
progress on the whole. 

The level of national output at any given 
lime is determined by the supply of resources, 
available techniques, the organisation of 
ruarkets, the institutional framework of 
economic life and the psychological attributes 
of the population. 

There Is a ’drain* of banking funds to 
advanced States like Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat where credit exceeds the deposits. 
This drain is injurioms to backward regions and 
backward sectioas. Gajendragadkar said as 
long as India suflered from economic 
imbalances, all talk of unity was bound to 
faiU The present political instability goes 
deep into the economic malady of regional 
disparities, which Bod expression in rapid 
changes in States. Gunnar Hyrdal indicates 
that ‘^corruption in public life has been 
responsible directly or indirectly for collapse 
of many political regions. In India corrup¬ 
tion has assumed proportions which threaten 
our national life at many points. 

Conclusion : 

The country’s lopsided development can 
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I)e judged from the fact that the six States^ 
Maharashtra, U. West Bengal, Tamil Nadu 
Bihar and Gujarat account for more than 60% 
of the natianal income. Whereas Tripura, 
Himachhal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Orissa and Rajasthan jointly contribute less 
than 5% of the total national income as against 
10% of the total population. 

As the end we must be optimistic to move 
forward towards the balanced development of 
all regions in India, just as Prof. Boudivillei, 
a brilliant economist advocates that “we must 
help our countries to realise the importance 
of regional planning in their genera) develop¬ 
ment policy and supply them, to that end, 
with information on how to translate national 
economic policy into regional terms and any 
regional experiment in process of execution 
into national terms in other words, to plan 
national development policy in the light of 
regional and local factors and relate regional 
development programmes to the national 
context”. 

An investment programme for a given 
development policy is to be planned mainly 
on the basis of national and regional conside¬ 
rations, income, employment, productivity, 
savings and capital formation, consumption, 
foreign trade and the balance of payments, 
monetary stability and fiscal and financial 
policy, technical training etc. An integrated 


approach will give greater strength to the 

Indian Economy. 
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During the Debate on the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Bill in the House of Commons in March 
1947 Churchill observed in course of his 
criticism of the Bill, "In handing over the 
Government of India to these so-called 
political classes, we are handing over to men 
of straw of which in a few years no trace will 
remain.” (Alan Campbell-Jhonson-MIssion 
with Mountbaticn, p. 28, Q,uolcd) 

Nationalist India was not surprised. 'I'lie 
observation, it thought, was just one of these 
anti-Indian, Chiirchiilian fulminations for 
which their author had acquired a notoriety. 
The Bill was passed in due course in spite of 
the stiff opposition of the Conservatives. 
India was parritioneil and the Doinitiions of 
India and Pakistan came into being (August 
14-15 1947). 

India in 1947 had cmc of the linesi leader¬ 
ships in the world, one of which any country 
might feel legitimately proud. Re.sidcs the 
Old Patriarch Mahatma Gandhi, there were 
Jawaharlal Nehru, C. Rajagopalachari,, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and J)r, Rajendra Prasad, among 
them. But the Mahatma at 77—he was born 
on October 2 1869 —was a disillusioned man. 
Disowned in fact by his associates and 
adherents for decades as Jesus of Nazareth 
had been disowned by Peter two thousand 
years ago, the Mahatma shone in his lonely 
majesty. As Radhakrishnan points out; 
“Towards the end of his life Gandhiji was 
a lonely and frustrated man. Deep disillusion 
entered his soul before the assassin's bullet 
entered his body.*’ With his almost uncanny 
insight into the minds of men the Mahatma 


too felt that his isolation was complete, that 
he was “left high and dry.” He is on record 
as having said, *‘1 should not be surprised 
if, in spite of the homage tliat the national 
leaders pay to me, they are one day to say, 

,Wc have had enough of this old man, why 
does he not leave us alone 

Gandhi fell to an assassin’s bullet (January 
30 1948) within six months of independence. 
His colleagues too were old or aging and had 
their trysts with Destiny. Jawaharlal, the 
youngest (l>. November 14 1889), was nearing 
sixty. They were all to tpiit the scene wltliin 
years of the Mahatma’s martyrdom with the 

exeption of Rajaji, who now sails in the 
Swatantra boat. 

Years rolled by. Watcf: flowed under 
the bridges. Happenings in India-and in 
Pakistan as well—during the twenty odd years 
since 1947 have amply demonstrated that 
Churchill was no false prophet. Our politi¬ 
cians have been weighed and found wanting. 
They have failed miserably to cnnalize the 

energies released by independence into useful 
and [constructive channels. 

India opted for a party-based Parliamentary 
dcriKjcracy. A Constituent Assembly 
presided over by Dr. Rajendra Prasad framed 
the constitution of free India accordingly. 
Signed and accepted by the Constituent 
Assembly on November 26 1949, it waa 

promulgated early in the following year and 
India became a Sovereign Democratic Repu]> 
lie two months later on January 26 1950 
The framers of our constitution had, however, 
failed to take note of certain vital objective 
conditions prevailing in the country. 
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Democracy, defined by Abraham Linclon 
as “the government of the people, by the 
people and for the people”, is much more 
than a mere form of government or a cons¬ 
titution. It is in fact a way of life. A freely 
elected legislature and an executive respon¬ 
sible thereto alone do not make a democracy. 
Certain conditions and they are quite a few 
are absolutely necessary to make democracy 
a living reality, to make it a part and parcel 
of the citizens’ lives. Some of the more 
important arc an educated electorate, the 
existence of democratic traditions, association 
of the people at all levels of administration 
and entrusting responsibilities to them, free 
and fair elections, a dedicated leadership, a 
free and fearless press, a free and impartial 
judiciary, universities and institutions of higher 
level Capable of providing new ideas, an 
honest, well-organised and effective opposition 
and last but not tlic least, the faith of the 
people in democracy. 

Mom of these conditions are non-existent 
or exist only in part in India. Ours is an 
illiterate country- Nearly a quarter of a 
century after independence an cvcrwhelming 
majority of our masses are still unlettered. 
Literacy in the case of many docs not go 
beyond the ability to scrawl one’s own name 
and read with difficully very simple printed 
matter in one’s own vernacular. Many of these 
again relapse into illiteracy in the long run. 

Active participation of the people at all 
levels of administration builds up the demo¬ 
cratic tradition so essential to the success of 
democracy. India has had no democratic 
tradition in living memory except for a little 
more than sixty years under the British Raj. 
The ‘democracy’ allowed to Indians by the 
Raj was restricted in many vital respects. 
Democracy was not, however, altogether 
unknown in ancient India. The Lichchavis 
of Vaishali about twenty kilometres from 


Patna in Bihar, for example, had a republican 
constitution in the 6th century B. C.. We 
also read of republics in some parts of India 
in the 4th century B. C. when Alexander the 
Great invaded India. The Buddhist Sangha 
Monsstic order w.is run on democratic 
principles. Casting and counting of votes 
were not unknown. Dr R. C. Majumdaris 
Corporate Life In Ancient India throws a 
flood of light on the subject. Megasthcncs, 
the Ambassador of Seleukes to the Court of 
Chandragupta Maurya in the 4ih century 
B. C., speaks of a civic board for Uie admini¬ 
stration of Pataliputra. He also refers to 
a War Board for the administration of the 
Maurya army. But democracy in the modern 
sense scenis to have been unknown in ancient 
India anti whatever democratic tradition she 
had, was wiped out during the decline of 
Buddhism. 

Mtich is made of our village Panchayats. 
But they have never Itecn democratic bodies 
in the modern sense of the term. Accustomed 
to authoritarianism for centuries, we under¬ 
stand only the language of command. 
Argumentum ad baculum is not unoften the 
last end sometimes the only argument with 
many of us. 

Free and fair elections are the very life- 
breath of democracy. But there arc ominous 
symptoms that our elections have been neither 
free nor fair in all cases for some time, parti¬ 
cularly since 1967. Use of money, intimida¬ 
tion, spurious votes and impersonation, besides 
the dishonesty of those in charge of conducting 
elections have been alleged. That the allega¬ 
tions are not altogether unfounded is 
evidenced by the recent proposals of the 
Chief Election Commissioner. He has re¬ 
commended stiff penalties for electoral 
offences. But laws however Draconian and 
howsoever rigorously enforced will not eradi¬ 
cate the maladies our much publicised and 
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much vaunted free and fair elections are 
suffering from. The electorate must be 
conscious of its rights and duties. Franchise 
is a sacred trust and must be conscientiousljr 
exercised. Politicians must not think of the 
ballo.t box alone. All these pre-suppose 
mental preparation and laws alone cannot 
give mental preparation. 

Leadership is an important factor in the 
life of every community, organbalion and 
institution. How important leadership is, is 
illustrated by the debacle of the Sikh army in 
the two Angle-Sikh Wars (1845-46 and 1848- 
49) against the East India Company. Man 
for man, the Sikhs were the finest soldiers in 
I9th century India. It was a corrupt, vacilla¬ 
ting and incompetent leadership that let the 
valiant Khalsa down. An army without an 
able General is a ship without a rudder and 
degenerates into an armed rabble. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan rightly pointed 
out the other day that the real crisis in India 
and Pakistan is the crisis of leadership. There 
is hardly any far-sighted leader in the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent today. Every ‘leader’ 
is eager to grind his own axe, to butter his 
side of the bread. We have no statesmen, but 
only politicians, who think only of themselves 
and have no scruples in sacrificing the people 
and their intcreste for their own safety and 
interests. They arc sowing the wind in their 
short-sightedness and are leaving an unenvi¬ 
able legacy for those who will follow them. 
It must be borne in mind that a people with¬ 
out a sound leadership is no better than a 
disorderly mob and can be easily led astray. 

Freedom of thought and expression symbo¬ 
lized by a free press is among the most precious 
rights of the citizens in a democracy. It 
contributes to the success of democracy. But 
we do not always have freedom of expression 
in present-day India. Free and frank opinions 
on political parties or their activities some¬ 


times result in insult, harassment, if not in the 
loss of limbs and worse at the hands of the 
private armies of the parties concerned. Raids 
on the offices of new’spapers threatening letters 
to newspaper Editors and bombing of news¬ 
paper vans are not unknown. A Minister 
threatens press reporters with arrest by the 
police or with handing them over to the 
‘boys’ of his locality. ‘Jehad’ is declared 
against newspapers in public meetings. A top 
ranking political leader proclaims openly that 
he will ask newspapen to stop mud-slinging 
against his party and its activities and that if 
there is no efiect, other methods will have to 
be thought of. It is not difficult to guess what 
these other methods are likely to be. A com¬ 
rade of the said leader is more frank and says 
that while he himself does not want press 
reporters beaten up, he can guarantee them 
no protection against the party cadres. 

“Democracy must be provided with ideas.” 
Ideas developed outside political circles are 
very often taken up by politicians, who give 
legislative shape to them. These ideas are the 
product of independent thinking connected 
with political problems. Independent thinking, 
political and otherwise, implies a certain 
degree of intellectual dynamism on the part 
of the people. The Parliament, the Cabinet 
and other political institutions provide the 
machinery of political action. But a political 
machinery must have ideas to work with while 
political leaders tackle the day to day prob¬ 
lems of administration. They formulate the 
policies to be pursued by the government. 

Political institutions cannot generate ideas. 
Political leaders have neither the time, nor, in 
most cases, the capacity to think profoundly 
and provide ideas. All over the democratic 
world political ideas originate and grow out¬ 
side the Parliament and political institutions. 
They are reflected in the national legislature 
at a later stage and are finally adopted as the 
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basis of official policies only after they luive 
acquired some strength and popularity in the 
country, after they have struck roots among 
the masses, in other wortls. Prof. A. V’. 
Dicey’s classic, Leg/s/otion ond Public Opinion in 
England in the 19th Century, shows liuit ihc 
basic principles underlying each uml every 
major legislation in England in the 19ili 
century had been thoroughly discussed and 
debated on, argued about and fought out in 
the country before Parliament gave legislative 
recognition to them. The imptirtance of 
ideas to' democracy, it is thus evident, cannot 
be over-estimated. 

Universities and other insiimtions of 
higher education arc the nurseries of inilejjeti- 
<len( thinking. Tne School of I'iConornlcs, 
Dellii, the (ioklialc Institute of ptdiliesand 
I'iconoinics, Poona, and a few other instimtions 
of the kind once used to provide ideas and 
doctrines of democratic practices in India. 
Bui the ^.^tne perhaps cantiot be said now of 
many <'t them. The School of Eronoinics, 
London, the i'icolc des ScientTs Politiques. 

and similar institutions, discussion 
groups an<l clubs clustering around «jutsiand- 
ing academic leaders and insiituiions like the 
Imbian Society, on the other hand, have beim 
doing valuable work in the inafier of providing 
ideas am! democratic practices in their respec¬ 
tive countries. Nor can we ignore or mini¬ 
mize the importance of various research 
groups with special intercsis. 'I’hcy study 
national problems in all aspects and pass on 
the results of their studies to public men, who 
are thus provided with ideas concerning every 
aspect of the national life. Fed from various 
sources in this manner, the stream of thought 
is thus kept (lowing. There Is no resting on 
oars. Stagnation and self-complacency are 
ruled out. 

The Opposition is the wateh-dog of 
democracy. But an Opposition, to be effec¬ 
tive must be strong, well-organised and honest. 


It must be alert and tliscipUned. at the same 
time. “Eternal vigil.mce is the price «>f 
liberty.” A constant reminder to those in 
power that tiicy arc not indispensrihlc or 
trrrplacable, an aleri and eiferuve o|)|)osition 
keeps the (iovernment on an even keel. A 
(irr)venutuMit wiiliotit an cn'cctiw opposition 
generally degenerates into tyrannical auto¬ 
cracy. Ihihirtuuately. a hoilgcpodgc of all 
sorts of parlies , ct)tcries and groups opposed 
to the (lovermnent as ut have, we have hardly 
any onposiii(»u in the p.irliamentary sense. 
I’liesc parlies, coteries .md grniips arc lorn bv 
mutual jcaloiLsirs ami siispiu{)us ;m<l arc often 
at loggerheads witli one another. None is 
capable of formiiig a governmeul by itself 
:ind take the place tif the Early in power. We 
bad no ofliciat Opposition nor any Opjjo.sUion 
r.eadrr in the N.itional I’arii.imeut for nearly 
twenty years after the preiimlgaiion of 
our eunstitutiou in I^^O. .A duly recognised 
Ojiposilion in our l‘arliam«*nt is Just a few 
months f)!(l and ramc into existence only 
after the split in the Congrc.ss parly in 1969. 

Tli.it our democracy h.is f.dlcn on evil 
days will lie readily admltied, Tli.at it Is 
falling to jjicecs may not be arlmitli'd as 
readily. Wc lack the political m.iiurity whioii 
a successful Wf>rkiui if deiiKjcracy pre¬ 
supposes. It is why wc witness the umsliroo- 
miiig of all sorts of upstart {inliiicat |>ariics, 
groups and < olciics of which lln-re :uc nearly 
twenty in tme of the sruallc.st Siaies of the 
Indian Union. Some of these arc purely 
local iJiirlifs. I'loDr-crnssiiigs by legisluiors 
have become i'chvonic. Ministries in the 
Stales fall off and on. New Delhi is suspected 
of pulling the im isible wires from a distance 
to bring about the collapse of Slate Ministries. 
Leftists unabashedly join hands with the 
Rightist.s and the communalisis to capture or 
to remain in power. There are rumours of 
money and foreign nmney at that playing u 
part in elections and in tlic toppling of the 
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State Ministries which are in the had hook 
of New Dcllii. Tr is alleged that the Slate 
Governors arc sometimes made to play the 
tune called by New Delhi. The (.iangre.s.s, 
wliirh spcarlie.ulrd die national struggle 
against foreign rule, is split in twain, not over 
principles hut over power hunting and 
personalities. A minority Cimgres;. Govern¬ 
ment is in the saddle at New Delhi and rules 
or misudes the romury as it likes. It is 
kept in power with the help of an odd assort¬ 
ment of pariii's of all sorts, which have little 
faith in and still less regani for what the 
Congress siaiul for, at least iheoietieally. 
TIic Congress I'rime Minister, who is naturally 
the leader of the C-otigress P.uliainemary 
Party, tiles (lie noininatioti paper of ilie Party's 
eaiulidafe ftir election to the f'resitleiicy of 
the Lriiou of India ami thru canvasses against 
liim. Tlir Parliament is by-passed and vital 
legislation carried tlirougli Ordinanee to steal 
a march over political adversaries and for 
cheap p()[)uiariiY. Legislators almse tme 
another in langtiagc that would pul Hilliugs- 
gaic to shame and roll up shirt sleeves with 
rolling eyes. 'Fhcir cotnpeers intervene and 
prevent them from converting the floor of 
the legislature into a make-shift wrestling 
arena. Ilouour.ahle Members of the 
Parliament openly defy the Uw and arc beaten 
up by (lie Polire. under government orders, 
ofe«)urse. r.c-gLIaiors vote themselves .subs¬ 
tantially liigher salaries ami perquisites while 
ilic people they elaitn to represent eke out a 
tniscralilc cxistenec. In utter disregard of 
covenants and solemn guarantees attempts arc 
made to abolish <*r reduee the Privv Purses 
and the privileges of ih<‘ cx-nding Priitecs and 
llie ineinbers of the I. G. S.- .ill on liic ground 
of economy to (he lunion.d exrliequer. Pro¬ 
posals are afoot at liic same time, liowcvcr, of 
giving subsidized plots of land in Delhi to the 
Honourable Members of the Parliament—on 
what grounds wc do not know. A political 


luminary, who ‘forget’ to submit his Income- 
Tax relttrns for years together, is let off with 
impunity when detected. He has been since 
clevntctl to the Presidentship of the Congress. 
He is also an important member of the 
Central flovenmient. 'I’he seat once adtirned 
by those giants among men like Dadabhal 
Naoroji, G. K. Cokhalc, Surendra Nath 
Ranerjee, Lokanianya 'I’ilak, Malinlma Gaiidlii, 
Deshabandhu C. R. Das and Motil.d Nehru, 
is now «)eeupi<*d by one who tines not come 
vviiliiti miles of tlirnt. A coirununalisl is 
another stalwart and important prop of the 
Gcntral Government. 'J’hc Gongre^s, yci the 
largest party in the cmutlry, has bidden gnod- 
l)yc to ilie ideals of service, suH'cring, purity 
and saerifiee, whieb were us liall-mark under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. The race 
of Titans has )»ecn folhiwed by a generation 
of pigmies. Tin-gojs now sirut the scene willi 
Imllow talks .md braiidisli tlieir tin-5\vords wiili 
a gusto tliat would tnak«‘ many a cin us clown 
green with envy. Poliiic.ii parties indulge in 
slogan-inongering and seem to Ite oblivious of 
the fact that a large part of the country has 
been given to tin* law of the juttglc where 
anti-social, anti-national law-breakers carry on 
their nefarious activities under the nose of the 
miiiiots of law and order. The organ of a 
patty t)f the Extreme Left openly boasts of 
having “liquidated sixty” “class enemies'’ in 
one State alone in less than a year. 

The Prime MiuLstcr of the country has in 
the nicanw liile “changed the rules of the game 
of politics by her ‘conscience’ vole (a very 
pliable conscience, no doubt), by manipulating 
opinion in her patty through such devicc.s as 
signature campaigns and the unashamed use 
of the goverumenl propaganda apparatus. 
Now she i.s getting a taste of her own 
medicine.” It seems she will be fully hoist 
with her own petard not in the very distant 
future. 



OUR WOBBLING DEMOCRACY 


Thfrc is, however, a silver lining the only 
one—behind (he serried mas# of ominous 
storm-clouds. I'hc judiciary, svliich is the 
palladium of democracy, has escaped tlic all¬ 
round degeneration. Excepting a ‘gherao’ of 
the High Couil of Calctilla during (he United 
Front Ministry in ^Vcsl Bengal, the frccdtfm 
of our judiciary has not yet been assailed from 
any quarter. Its imegrily is sdll above and 
iicyond suspicion. Indian ilcmocracy will 
defy all .atietripts at subversion so long as our 
Judiciary retains its ficcdom and fearlessness, 
i'his is nol to suggcsi, however, that our faith 
in dcnux-racy rcniains unshaken. 

IncliaiJ dcniocraiy is indeed very su k tfiday 
and at> unhealthy democracy often ends in 
anan hy. It iriay also lead to the disintegra¬ 
tion of the cnuiUry or to the lisc ol diclator- 
ship- military or iitlifTwise. Nt>i ujiofien 
does a discredited tlemocracy lead to (oiaH- 
(arianism <m military dictatorship, ’riie failure 
fif the Weimar Kepnblie. led to the rise of 
Nar.isni in Germany under Hitler in the early 
thirties. A cjuarter of .t ccntuiy later and 


right on our door-step we have witnessed the 
rise of Ayub Khan in Pakistan. A little later 
and a little farther away, we have seen the 
rise of Nc \Vin in Burma .ind ofSockarno 
and Soeh.irlo in Indonesia. Instances may be 
multiplied. 

The cx-Chirf of Staff General K. M. 
(Uriappa’s hint sometime back at a brief spell 
of army rule in India was howleil down by 
professional politicians in the I.ok Sablia for 
obvious reasons. Men without any “osten¬ 
sible me.ius of livelihood”, their occupation 
will be gone and their c.ullceiive existence as a 
class will he in jeopardy, if there is .a military 
take-over. Bur unless our sickly democracy is 
restored to health and unless our politicians 
in power as well as (hose out of it mend their 
ways, the possibility of a military rule cannot 
be lightly dismissed. General CJariappa might 
nol liavc spoken for himself alone. 

Our politicians shouhl know if they do not 
know as yet that all people cannot lie fooled 
for all time and remember at the same lime 
that the sands of litn<’ arc fast running out. 
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'riu; fiaini-r^ llift Indian (amstilutiou had 
formulatn*! du" Inii;t]ii«-sl (lonstilution wiili a 
vi^w lo a\'oWliiv; any aiiil>ic;uiiy and providin;.,' 
renicdirs tor all fnlurr cxim-nrio^. The makers 
may have bro) lir’.bl in ••om.ruim; so, bnl 
rxpcrit'iK'’ lias prosed that the cx|)ci talinns of 
the Constimtlun-tnakr rs havr* not been rcali/’.cd. 
The Cloiisiiintion, despite its Ieni;lh and volume 
has l)c^ii failiii'.i in meciim; the pulitie.d situa¬ 
tions and prrtviilin” 'oluiions Tor lire prol)Icms 
thill enuTL’.cd in the (ioiintty Iroin lime lo 
time. A thorou.<>h s» ruiiny of ihr eoii'.iilutinual 
crisis wliji.li sprouted after 19t..7 reveals dial 
tlie Cionslitnliou is .unbitjurnis, confnsitu’ and 
misicadine, and most of the conlrovctsics rela- 
lim' to die Ciovernor iintl the (.'ouiu il ot 
Miiijsters li.nl arisen iiiuinly dne to the \a.!,ue- 
ness of liie (anusiitntlon. 

I'lie Coiisliintion prinid'-. dial :‘llirr«; 
siiail !.r a Clouneil tif Miuisieis with the (iliicl 
Miiii.sier at the head, to ;iiil am! ad\ tsc die 
(Jovirnor in t!ie e\e^ll^e oi his hiueiions.”' 
Witli regard iij ioiinadim f)l die llomieil ol 
XJiii'sir'is, Ariielc Jb4 provities that "tlic Ciliief 
Miiiisici sliall b«; appointed by the (iovernur 
on the advice ot die (.thief Aliiuster.”- 
But, Vvho bhidi be a (.diicf Minister, 
any way ’ Ttie (!l)n.^titution does not lay 
down any coniliiions. erilrtia or tjtiahfic.uions 
for the appointment oi the Cdiiel Minisicr. 
'I'hns, le;;;i!ly, it is ai die discretion of die 
Governoi that he may insitc die J.eadcr ol 
die majority I’aii) or any other nieiriber ora 
person whi> is not even a nieinbcr of the 
Lci^islainie lo !oim the < iu\ irrnment. This 
discretion of the (Jovernor becomes more 
praetira!)le and cHeclive in :ase there is no 
poJiikal party Iiavini; a clear majority 


in the legislature. In .such a situation, the 
Ciovernor would be free legally, practically 
and convendonally, to invite any one whom 

bo considers capable of installing a 
(jovenunent in the stale. 

It is true that the Ciliief Minisicr should be. 
one who e.ominands confulcurc of the legisla¬ 
ture. But the problem is: how the governor 
should decide the rpicsiioii of leatlership, if 
there are claims and coimlcr-rlainis by the 
leaders of different political parlies for being 
in a majority in llic legislature Mow slnndd 
till- Governor sali.sfy himself that a particular 
claimant has really the support of the majority 
uf till- mcmliers of the Icgislatuie ? The 
Ca>nstiluuon does not jirescribc any method 
fur testing the strength of the various political 
parties in llie House and dccifling as ti> who 
enjoys liic conlidcncc of the Icgisla'iac ? d lie 
growing Icndcney of defections h.is aggravated 
the .siliiadon and lias often placet! the Gover¬ 
nors in a ridiculous position. In almost all 
the Slates where coalition governments have 
been eonsliluleci, the question of “majority’* 
and “minority” has arisen and the Governors 
had to solve lliis problem in their own way. 

It is obvious that in an atmosphere where 
different political parlies are making claims 
and cuunleiwjaims for .their being in the 
majority in the legislature and are pressurising 
the (iovernor to call their leader to form the 
(.iovcrnineni, the Governor cannot satisfy ail 
die clainianis, whatsoever judicious course of 
action he may adopt. In the absence of any 
specific provision in the Conititulion for 
testifying the strength of the various political 
parties in the House and determining as to 
who does enjoy the support of the legislature, 
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the Governors of certain States hail been a 
target of bitter criticism and controversy. The 
country may be saved from such c.oiislitulional 
controversies by adding one senletn c in Article 
164 of llic Constitution : the leader of die 
majority parly shall be appointed Chief 
Minister and if there is any doubt regarding 
die relative slrcngdi of the various polidr.il 
partic';, the Governor shall decide it on tlie 
tioor of the House. I)y a loirby'division.'’ 

Size of the Ministry : 

The second part of Article U)‘l is also 
arnliiguous and may create ionru>ion. It 

rc.ids “.the otli'T Ministers shall 

be appoiiucil by ilic Governor on the advii e 
of die Gliicf Minister.*’'' 'I'lic Goiistitiuion 
has not delcnniued the '<i/c ol ihi' C^>Mn^il of 
Ministers. lienee, a t^Iiief Minister may 
sulunit a list of one hundred lucinbc.rs to tlie. 
Goveinor with die ‘‘advice” that dicy shoidd 
lie appoiiiicd Ministers, l iiis act of tin- Gliief 
Minister would certainly create ;i problem lor 
the Governor. If the Governor acce|>L» the 
list of one hundreil Ministers, it would he 
uodiing sJioi'i of a nioi.kerv of P.ii lianicnlary 
dcmocrary ; if he refuses to tlo so, it would 
amount to violation of die .so calhd conven¬ 
tion tli.U the. Governor, being a Consdliidon.il 
Hcail, .should act aicording to the .uKiec 
rendered liy the Chief Minister. 

In (he present day jiolilu's f)f dclci lions 
when legislators freely desert oiic. Parly lot 
another allured by money or political ofliccs. 
a Chief Minister who is Iicadtng an uiislabli: 
coalition Governincnl may think of coiisiim- 
ling a Ministry of more than one hmulrcd 
members only lo retain die support of a 
majority in the Irgislaiuic. One fails to 
understand as to why the Constitution-makers 
did not prescribe the maxinmin si/e of the 
Ministry ? This vaguenecss of the CoiLstilulion 
may lead to a politieAl crisis at any lime in 
future. 


Back-door entry to the Ministry 

Article 164(4) paves the way for the entry 
of non-members to the Council of Ministers. 
It provides that “.a Minister, who for any 
period of six coasccutivc inonilis is not a 
member of the I.egislalure of a Slate sliall at 
the expiration of th.il period cease to be a 
Minister.'’^ Tliis ptovision, on the one hand, 
ensure^ di.it the Council of Ministers should 
be cousdtuted only of the memoers of the 
logisj.iuirc anti, on the other, leaves the doors 

of the Council of Ministers open for the entry 

of outsiders as well. Under the present 
circumstances, it would be easy for a Chief 
Minister to incluilc his '‘fiivonrites” in the 
MitiisUy, iit> matter if diey have liccn defeated 
in die i',lections or they have not contested 
tlie I'LIrrduns .U all. 

Hesides other defetis iiilicreni in it, the 
above provision is full c)f ambiguities and may 
create imnierous prolileins. Ibe Constitution 
allows six niombs, time for the coiiiimuincc of 
an ouisider in the Miiiisir)’, bill it docs ntit 
impose any litniiaiiou on the number of 
I'.tceiion. ilu.i .1 Ministei, ilms .ippoimcd, may 
eoiiicM \sitliiii ibis period of lime. Hence, 
diere is everv possibility that such a Miiiisltr, 
even after being defeakal at the polls. m.iy not 
re* i ;u iVom the Minibiry and le-seck elcetiuri 
from some olhet t;onsiilu«:iiey. lluiR, he, 
without violating any pr«>vIsions of the (.onsli- 
tudun. m.iy t-o ,.m eoiiicsting Klcctions till he 
is elected to die I.egislnture eii'l his appoint¬ 
ment .1*- Minister IS ics;u!anzctl. 

Similarly, the Con.siiiuti>»n <!ocs not lay 
down any resirietion on the ic-app<'>inimcnl 
of .1 Mitiisier ajipoinicil unclci the above 
incnlioncd provision of the Constitution. 
Owing to this lacuna of the GonsUtution, the 
C:hicf Minister can carry on an outsider in his 
Ministry for yc.irs withoui a--king him to 
face the elecioniie. It is obvious that such a 
Minister would autniaiically cease to be a 
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Minister after the expiry of six months ‘period. 
But the Chief Minister may go on re-appoint¬ 
ing that Minister after every six months with 
a gap of one or two days between ca« l) spell. 
Thus, the abov«- provision, which by itself 
seems to be iindcmocraiic, may further be 
misemployed only due to lack of clarity in the 
Constitution. 

Functions of the Council of Ministers : 

The Cf»nstitiUion provides that ‘‘there sliall 
be a Couneil of Ministers witli the Chief 
Minister at tlie head to aid and advise the 
Governor in the cxceriise of his futuMions.” ’ 
Thus, (l)c function of the (hninril of Ministers 
is “ to aid and advise” the Governor and not 
to dicUiic or command him. 'I’lir (iovenior 
under no provision of the C^)!istitiilioii is 
bound to abide by the advi<'c gi\-en by the 
Councilor Ministers. ife may accept it or 
reject it .ajid,. legally speaking, ilie advice given 
by the (^«jiin( il of Mhusters, in any case can¬ 
not be a “njnst” lor tlie Governor. An advice 
is after all an ‘"atlvicc” and not .in “‘obliga¬ 
tion” or •'duly”. Iwery ‘Tcasonablc (iover- 
nor” is expected to accept every ‘ lesonablc 
advice ol the Council of Ministers. But, 
what is rciisotiablc or what is not reasonable 
is a mailer to be derided l.'y ilic (Governor 
himself. 

Not only that the Governor is ^'galIy free 
to aee;ept or i eject llic advice of the CJounell 
of Ministers bttl from tin; practical point of 
view loo, he shouhl not follow blindly the 
advice of tlie Council of .Ministers. The 
political problems which arose after 1967 in 
West Bengal, Hihat and Cft.ir Pradesh are 
sudicient to justify the contention that the 
Governor cannot be iiotmd by the advice of 
the Council of Mijnsicr- and he must apply 
.his own mind at least in crucial political hours. 
The Governor is not meiely a silent s'pcctaior, 
be is the Head of the Slate and has to keep a 
-vigilant eye on the govermneril and adminis¬ 


tration of the State. It was, most probably, 
because of this fact that the appointment and 
removal of the Governor arc the matters to be 
decided by the Central Government alone 
and (he stales have no say in these important 
Removal of Ministers : 

I'hc last part of Article 164 { I ) makes 

another v.igue de.claration that “. The 

Ministers shall hoitl tillicc during the pleasure 
ol the (iovernor.”'' What dfics this provision 
aeiually mean is again a question of interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution and opinions arc 
hound to diHVr on this point also. The word 
‘‘pleasure” is confusing and diflicull to dchnr. 
Can the Governor remove a Minister on his 
own initiaiivc against (he wisltes of the (.ihief 
Minister ? Should the Governor necessarily 
remove a .Minister or Ministers if llic (.'hief 
Minister advises liiin t«> do so The Governor 
Uttar Pradesh Itacl to face a critical situa¬ 
tion in 1970. wlicn Mr. Charan Siiigli, the 
then Chief Minister, recommended removal 
of 13 Ministers and ailvised the Governor to 
remove ihciii from the olliec. On the other 
hand, the Congress Party, a major constituent 
unit of the coalition Ministry withdrew its 
support and consequently demanded the 
resignation of the Chief Minister who, accord¬ 
ing to litem ; had lost the majority in the 
Icgihlalure. This conllict between the Minis¬ 
ters and the Chief Minister placed the Gover¬ 
nor in an awkward position. The Governor, 
violating a parliamentary convention, refused 
to accept tiic advice of the Chief Minister for 
rcnioviiig 13 members of his Ministry, and 
asked tlie Chief Minister to tender his resigna¬ 
tion. This ae;t of the Governor could not 
satisfy many of the political parties and they 
blamed him for working under pressure of the 
Centre. It was simply owing to the vague¬ 
ness of the Constitution that the Governor 
became a target of hectic criticism. Such a 
controversy would have been averted had 
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there been a provision in the Constitution to 
the effect that if the majority of the Ministers 
express lack of confidence in the Chief Minis¬ 
ter,'the Governor shall ask the Chief Minister 
to seek confidence of the House forthwith. 

Dismissal of the Ministry. 

The dismissal of the Council of Ministers 
is another important question which created 
a controversy in West Bengal in 1967, when 
Mr. Dliaram Vir, the then Governor, dismissed 
the Ministry, headed by Mr.' Ajoy Kiimar 
Mukerji. This action <if the Governor was 
questioned on die ground that llic Council 
of Ministers, being collectively responsible to 
the Assembly, can be dismisseil only if tlic 
latter registers a no-conlidence against the 
t^ovcnnneiM. 

Tfie Constitution provides (hat “‘Ministers 
shall hold ofllcc during the pleasure of die 
Governor”.' which implies that the Governor 
has every right to dismiss a Ministry, since a 
Ministry is nothing but an aggregation of 
Ministers. The opponents of this view argue 
that since the Governor has not specifically 
been empowered by the Consiilulion to 
dismiss a Ministry, he has no right to do so. 
I'iven if this contention is admitted, it remains 
true that nowhere in the Constiiudoi) has the 
Governor been forbidden from dismissing the 
Council of Ministers, l-'roni this point of view 
too, this is an implied power of the creater of 
the Ministry -the Governor, to dismiss a 
Ministry whenever there are reasonable 
grounds for the same. 

Though the right of the Governor to dis¬ 
miss the Council of Ministers may be jnstified 
further by making a reasonable interpretation 
of the Constitution, it is not clear as to why 
did the Constitution not specifically make a 
provision in this respect ? A confiict between 
the Governor and the Council of Ministers is 
inevitable, if the powers of the Governor arc 
not defined by the Constitution categorically. 


it7 

Discretionary powers of the Governor 

Article 163 has ambiguously granted 
certain discretionary powers to the Governor. 
No specification of the functions in which the 
Governor can exeercise his discretion has been 
made .anywhere in tlie Constitution. Hence, 
it is also a matter of discretion of tlie Governor 
to determine as to what are the functions in 
whic li he .should exctTcise his discretion. Thus, 
his <liscretion is to be defined by himself in 
his own discretion. Furilier, the Constitution 
has sircngflicned the position of the Governor 

by providing that “.the validity of anything 

done by (he Governor shall not he called in 
question on the ground that he ought or ought 
not to have arled in his discretion.”'^ It 
means that die Governor c.in exercise his 
discretion in all those matters about which the 
C’oustitution does not have specific provisions, 
and llic dismissal of the Ministry would be one 
of such matters. \Vliy should not this ambiguity 
in regard to (he discretionary powers be 
removed by specifying the functions in which 
the Cioverrmr is supposed to excercisc his 
discretion ? 

Conventions and the Constitution 

It is generally argued that since the Indian 
Constimiion lias c.stahU.shctl a Parliamentary 
system of fioverninciit, the conventions of the 
British I’arlianmeni should be followed in 
India also. But, it is in itself debatable 
whether all the conventions of the British 
I’arliamcnt can fit in our constitutional frame¬ 
work. Even if it Ls admitted that the Gover¬ 
nor, being the head of a Parliamentary 
govenimeni, should honour the Parliamentary 
conventions of Englaml, a question remains to 
be answered : what can (he I.cgislaiurc do to 
the Governor if he does not care for the 
oonventiom and is bent upon extrreising hU 
constitutional powers personally ? It .should 
be pointed out that the State LegLsIaturcs have 
been denied the power of removing a 
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Governor from hU office, while ific (Jovcrnor 
docs have the power to dissolve llic Legislative 
Assembly. 

Any way, If the intention of the Constitu¬ 
tion makers was t«> import tlir eonventions 
the iiritish Parliament cn-bloc, lliey ciiuld as 
well have given it legal sanctiJin by ad<lijig 
only one senience in Article IM : “ail tlie 
matters for wliich (he Constitution has not 
made specific provisions shall be decidetl in 
accordance with (he conventions of the British 
Parliament.” The Clonsiituiion has adopted 
such a procedure in Arti«le 105 whereafter 
enumerating certaitt privileges of the members, 
the Consfilulion luis provided that “in other 
respects the powers, privileges and immunities 
of each Ifoust* of P.arliamenl, and of die 
members and the cotnmiriccs of each House 
shall be such as may from time to lime be 
defined by Parliament by law. anil, until so 
defined, shall be tliose of the House of 
Commons of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and of its members and Comini- 
tees.■’ 

The above discussion makes it clear that 
most of the controversies relating to the 
Governor and the Council of Ministers have 
arisen mainly due to the ambiguities of the 
constitution itself. No controversy with regard 
to the formation or dissoluion of the Ministry 
has so far arisen at the renire, because the 
Central MinUiry has hitherto been homogene¬ 


ous and the Congress Party has enjoyed A 
majority in the Parliament. However, the 
consequences of contifufional ambiguities were 
experienced in those States where coalition 
Covernments came into existence after the 
fourth General Elections. Consequently, the 
powers and portion of the Governor in 
relation to the Ministry and the legislature 
have become a subject of hectic controversy 
.ind bitter criticism. Since the pattern of the 
Central Government is identical with that of 
the States, .ind the provisions relating to the 
Prcsifieiit ami the Council of .Nfinisiers are 
almost analogous, the possibilities ol such 
eoniroversirs cannot be ruled otU in the ctise 
of (he Central Government as well. 

T'he eh.inecs ofsuch ermdiots between the 
(wo parts of the Exeruth e may be reduced, 
if not eliminated, if the Constitution Is made 
clear on the points mentioneil above. It 
would be better if the Constitution is made 
.self-sufftrient instead of looking towards other 
conslitulion.s c»f the world. 1 he Constitution, 
therefore, deserves .a thorough revision. 

1. Article 163(1) 

2. Article 164 (1) 

3. Article 164 (I) 

4. Arficlc 164 (4) 

5. Article 163 (1) 

6. Article 164 (1) 

7. Article 164 (1) 
it. Article 163 (2) 





^MRITi AND BtSMRltl 

SIBNATH BANERJEE 


At last Moscow. 

From the Urals (Orcnberg town ), Moscow 
is about 2000 Kilometers. This is European 
Russia and as we approached Moscow wc 
could see more signs of while people, white 
culture and white civilisation, in towns and 
also in villages. It was of course all covered 
with a white sheet of snow. The snow was 
deeper but that could not be seen and only 
imagined. The towns were bigger and beticr 
with better streets and houses and the villages 
also with better houses, huts and farm houses 
and with better fences in the fields. The 
peasants looked better fed and clad, with 
belter physique compared to the people of 
the steppes of Central Asia we had passed just 
before. On enquiry from the guard of the 
train, we learnt that we would reach Moscow 
in the morning at about 9 a. m. Wc all felt 
happy, as mornings are always pleasant. The 
night before seemed to be everlasting and very 
slow in coming to an end. We were all very 
eager and as usual 1 could not sleep after 4 
a. m. I found all others in deep sleep. 
But one by one all started getting up and 
getting ready, changing from night dress to 
European day clothes and by 6 to 7 a. m. we 
were all up, shaved, beddings bundled and 
tied up, ready to get down at the Revolu¬ 
tionary City of Moscow. 

At last the train stopped at one of the ter¬ 
minus stations in Moscow (there were several 
terminus stations in Moscow wc learnt later 
on ) at about 9 a. m. but it was still quite 
dark and looked like almost midnight. We 
got down in great excitement. It was end of 
December and the day then was from 11 a. m. 


to I p. in. and the rest w'as all night. Fur¬ 
ther north for several days, it was twilight for 
half an hour or so and the rest of 23% hours 
were all night. Further north it was 6 months 
day and 6 months night. This I had not the 
good fortune to see. 

As the train stc.tnicd in I was impressed by 
the hugeness of the station, but it seemed 
more dead than alive. Even at that unearthly 
hour some fairly big people of Soviet (iovt. 
came and received us with warm hand shakes. 
Moulana with two others were taken in a car 
to our destination, the Lux Hotel. Wc were 
told to wait for other transport to come for u.s. 

I wondered why 2 or 3 cars could not 
take us all together. It was explained that 
'Faxis were not available and some of us had 
to wait at tlic station for (he second trip by 
car. 

Moscow Station. 

.\ftcr Moulana wa.s taken away in a car 
and we were as.siired that wc would be taken 
to Hotel Lux soon, wc wailed at the platform 
with our luggage, rather impatiently. It was 
very cold, must be at kast 10 degrees below 
zero. The worst pari was that there was no 
lea shop on the platform and within 15 
minutes of our arrival, the lights on the plat¬ 
form were put oIF. It was economy measure 
of the New Economic Policy. Wc had 
actually to skip and jump to keep our blood 
from freezing. We had the first taste of the 
Moscow cold of Cxeneral Winter Ixiforc whom 
both Napoleon and Hitler, the two great 
world conquerors had to admit defeat. 

We had to wait about h.ilfan hour which 
seemed to us to be eternity. At about ten, 
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wc were taken with our luggage to Lux 
Hotel in cars and our goods in a truck. It 
was about 10 a. m. and still there was no trace 
of the Sun in the sky. In the station plat¬ 
form, it was quite dark, after the lights were 
put off. But the streets were fairly well lighted. 
It was snowing outside and before we 
could get into the wailing cars, the falling 
snow made us quite while in the street of Red 
Moscow, The roads were white and so were 
the buildings on both sides of the streets. 
The streets were very broad and the buildings 
imposing though only thre* or four stories 
high. The sky was grey and not very attrac¬ 
tive. 

Lux Hotel 

In a few minutes wc were at the Lux Hotel. 
Wc entered by the revolving front door, inside 
the Hotel, where our friends were waiting for 
us. Our passes were made out and given to us. 
No one could go to the Lux Hotel without a 
pass. We were taken to our respective rooms 
on the third storey by means of a lift. Once 
inside the hotel, wc no longer felt any cold, 
as it was properly air-conditioned and 
centrally In'.aied by steam pipes running 
throughout the Hotel building. Our luggage 
were taken in by another broad door and 

another lift and in a few minutes we found 
them all in the Moulana's room. 

One room was reserved and occupied by 
the Moulana and his nephew. There were 
two other rotims—one for the elderly people, 
like Igbal Sadai, Noor Md., Ahmad Hossain, 

Zaffar Hossain and myself and the other was 
for the youngsters. 

The rooms were big and there was good 
furniture, sofas, chairs, tables, aimirahs or 
wardrobes and col.s. The floor was made of 
wood, and wonder of wonders, each room had 
a phone and we could talk to one another in 
the diflerent rooms. To most of us the phone 
was a very uncommon luxury, not much used 
by most of us before. 


We had managed to get a cup of tea each 
in the tea shops just outside the station, but 
it got cold before we could finish the tea. 
Our Rrst demand and also great need was for 
tea which was brought into our rooms and in 
plenty. It was so very refreshing. Our 
mood which was rather gloomy on alighting 
from the tratni became cheerful with the 
stimulating cups of tea and we could look 
around the Hotel rooms and furniture etc. 
and our spirits rose very high. It rose still 
higher when we were treated to a sumptuous 
(European) breakfast. 

We sat down in the Moulana’s room to 
take stock of the situation and it was quite 
pleasing. The immediate plan was to see the 
city, after lunch. But before that we had very 
go«)d shaves and refreshing hot batVjs with 
ruuning hot water in bath tubs fitted with 
sprays. All these were new to most of us. 
but we enjoyed them very much, specially as 
wc had no real bath in the two weeks we were 
in the train since leaving Tashkent. We get 
rid of most of the white lice stricking to our 
bodies and tormenting us. We had read of 
delousing of the soldiers in war literature. 
Now we understood the meariing and the 
necessity of delousing. 

We did not know Russian, btit we had no 
difficulty as we were taken charge of by two 
Russian Communists, who spoke English very 
well. One elder Com. wa.s Tivil, with a 
goatee beard and the other was Com. 
Goldberg, younger and clean shaved. They 
always went out of their way to be helpful 
to us and would oblige us in all poasil^le 
manner, 

Roy was not thara 

One o'* our disappointments was that Com. 
M. N. Roy was not there. He left for Berlin 

' I 

or Paris immediately after the sessions of the 
Fourth Congress of the Third International 
were over. We, specially, the Moulana had 
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expected that Com. Roy would watt till we 
arrived and discussed matters with us. 

It is no doubt, true that most of the 
leadefs and delegates of the 4th Congress had 
left Moscow for their respective countries or 
regions, where they were working for hasten¬ 
ing the revolution, which they considered 
inevitable and even round the corner. Roy 
was in charge of the entire colonial East, Near 
East, (Egypt etc.), Middle East (India etc.) 
and Far East (China etc.). He had been in 
Moscow for over two weeks for the Congress 
and he thought it urgeni to go to Berlin to 
Hltcnd to important work, sucli as editing 
the Vanguard (and Masses) and also to 
dispense with the money and deploy the men 
to difTcrent parts of the world for urgent work. 
I personally did not mind it much but the 
Maulana did, and justifiably so. However 
there was nothing else to do but to send an 
S. O. S. to Roy to come to Moscow for 
urgent consultations and discussions. 

Lunch 

Wc had our lunch in the huge dining hall 
which could accommodate 250/300 people. It 
was only half filled. One table was set apart 
for us ; the Maulana Party, which Coins. 
'I'ivil and Coldberg and a few others also 
joined. I'he lunch was in perfect Oriental 
style with Pillaw, Chicken roast and curry, 
curds and sweets. The eatables were all 
arranged on the table and there was no 
service by anybody. It was self service. There 
was a speech welcoming us a.s revolutionaries 
from India to Mo.scow, the centre of world 
revolution, and there was a suitable reply by 
the Maulana. Then we started to do justice 
to the Royal or Imperial or rather to the 
revolutionary or super revolutionary lunch. 
There wm wine on the table but none of us 
touched it. We had lemonades or pure water. 
It was the best lunch, we ever bad after 
leaving Kabul. The lunch was finished with 


nr 

pots of tea. Usually the lunch in Europe is 
a simple affair. But only for this occasion, 
it was made a grand affair. 

After lunch we took some rest and gathered 
in the Moulana’s room to plan for the rest 
of the day. But the time we finished our 
heavy lunch in a leisurely manner, it was 
about 2 p. m. and it was already night-start¬ 
ing at 1 p. m. 

We were all for going out on the streets 
on foot to sec Moscow. The three rooms 
allotted to us were all inside rooms and we 
could not sec the streets from there. There 
were several lounges, by the side of the streets 
from where the streets and the passers-by 
could he seen, but we did not know the 
geography of the Lux Hotel properly. And so 
we decided to go oiit on the streets in two 
batches. W'c were quite comfortable inside 
the Lux, as the temperature was kept at the 
usual temperature of the body. It was so 
throughout the corridors and lobbies. The 
temparature in the rooms could be regulated. 

At about 5 p. m. wc had another cup of 
tea each and went down by the lift. It was 
alright upto the Reception Room and the 
revolving door. Once wc were iit the street, 
it was quite different and a freezing cold 
encountered tis. We were most warmly clad, 
with over coats, mufflers, monkey taps and all, 
but the cold was defying all clothes. 

Bathing with Snow 

It was snowing and the roads and build¬ 
ing were all white with a coating of snow. 
Wc ourselves became white with snow, hut 
found to our pleasant surprise that you can 
brush the snow off and you are none the 
worse. But if you don’t, the snow may melt 
over your garments. 

Snow Walk 

But the most baffling problem was walking 
on the snow. Snow is soft and your feet sink 
into it and there is no difflculty to walk. But 
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when a number of people walk on the snow, 
it turns into iee under pressure and ice is 
extremely slippery. We had this experience 
of walking on snow pressed into ice while 
crossing the Hindukush. There we had made 

a long chain of men and horses io avoid 
slipping. 

In Moscow we tried to walk and before 
one could go a few 'Jteps, one wouki slip and 
fall on the snow covered streets. Wc saw the 
Russians were also slipping and falling, inspiie 
of their walking in chain formation eacji one 
holding the next by the waist by passing round 
his band. This way, two, three or more 
persons would walk together, holding fast to 
the next one side ways. If one slipped, the 
people oti the side wouki help him to gain 
his balance and n«if allow him to fall, or pull 
him ttp. We tried lo follow this object lesson 
and were fairly successful. We tried to help 
the Maulaua, to walk also in this manner by 
two of us holding him from two sides, keeping 
him in the middle. Bui inspite of this pre¬ 
caution, after he had half .i do/.en falls, we 
pursuadod him to go back to the warmth and 
comfort of the I.ux Hotel. .Some i)thcrs 

followed suit. But I continued to walk and 
fall alojig with three other youngsters. 

We managed to reach the Pushkin Boule¬ 
vard which was aVxuil 200 yards from the Lux 
Hotel. While the Russians were faliing. holh 
males and females, they were giggling. Wc 
tried to imitate them even in their giggling 
after every fall, inspite of the acute pain wc 
cxjKricnced. 

The Boulevard was very wide and there 
were two parallel tram lines along the Boule¬ 
vard. 'fhere were big trees and bushes and 
rows of benches, which ware occupied by 
pairs of lovers, even though it was snowing. 
1-Iowever, as the Boulevard was wide and not 
all snow was trodden into ice as m the streets 
and more so on the foot paths, it was easier 
to walk there. 


Radhe Kristo. 

At the junction of Tiberskaya Ulitsa 
( Road ) and Pushkin Boulevard’, there was 
the Strasnaya Church. Out of curiousity wc 
went to the front of the Church and some 
poor old women were begging for alms. Thai 
was not unusual as it was in the Christmas 
week. But what intrigued me most, was the 
request made in Russian which sounded very 
like Radhe Kristo, 1 wondered whether the 
cult of Radhe Kristo had reached godless 
•Moscow. It was not at all feasible or possible 
but the sound was unmistakable. At last I 
asked one of our friends who knew Russian, 
to tell me the meaning of the word, ‘Radhe 
Kristo’ ' I WH.S told it was not Radhe Krsito 
hut Radi ( for the plf.xsure) Krista (of Chri.st). 

I enjnyetl the joke borti out of similarity of 
sound of two difTercni words in Russian and 
Bengali. 

On my return to I.ux, I told the Maulana 
of the incident and he enjoyed it immensely. 

1 was the only Hindu in the group. 

Dinner in Lux. 

After our return from the snow-walk 
( more fall than walk ) we assernbled in the. 
room of the Maulana where some extra 
chairs were provided. Wc were gossiping and 
keenly feeling the want of English newspapers, 
the last of which wc had seen in Kabul about 
two months back. Soon we were called for 
dinner. Dinner was usually very early in 
Russia viz., between 5 and 8 p. m. The 
Dinner was not a formal affair as the Lunch 
was, but we assembled round one table and 
had our Dinner together. It was the same 
as was served 'o all others and not a special 
one, as the Lunch was. The Dinner in Lux 
was quite substantial and delicious compared 
to what we found elsewhere in Russia. 

The Lux Hotel was one of the best Hotels 
in Moscow at the time of the Imperialist 
Czars, It used to be patronked by the big 
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Capitalists and Diplomats of Russia and 
abroad and hence the standard was much 
above the average. After the Revolution, it 
was taken over by the Soviets and was specially 
reserved for International Communists and 
Nationalist leaders. It was indeed a great 
honour bestowed on us i. c. the party of the 
Moulana. 

Indians in Moscow. 

The news of the Maulana’s party reaching 
Moscow and living in the Lux, went round 
and several persons came to meet us and spe¬ 
cially the Maiilana. Corns’ Karbari, Safdar 
.ind Warris, who were al! students in t!ic 
Eastern University came. They were all 
Mahajareens .and had left India in Mijrat and 
were somehow or other connected with the 
activities of the Maulaiia. Tlicy were keenly 
intested in what was happening in India. They 
were all working under the guidance of Com. 
M. N. Roy. There were some others,viz, Abdul 
Haque, Abdul Quayum and somcothers who 
had worked in the rival party of Abdul Rah, a 
merchant of Peshwar, who also came to show 
respect to the Maiilana and to find out who 
were the now comers. They liad settled in 
Moscow and were teaching Urdu in the Mili¬ 
tary Academy. By the time wc reached 
Moscow the Rab Party was non-existent or 
remained only in name, Imt their inner loyalty 
was still with the Rab Party. Some of them 
married Russian wives and were well settled 
there. 

The talks and discussions were at times 
acrimonious, but the Maulana very tactfully 
avoided them and on the whole, over cups of 
tea, the evening passed quite pleasantly. He 
wanted to know more about Moscow, Russia, 
Soviets, Communism and other Indian Revolu¬ 
tionaries and they were quite willing and even 
eager to tell us of their versions. Wc found 
a cross section of India (here, but almost all of 
them had started as religious fanatics who 


migrated from India as Mahajareens. Now* 
some of them were fanatical Communists buV 
others were non-communists but pro Soviets. - 

They left at night with promises to come ■ 
again and ^.how u.s round and tell their stories. . 

The first evening was very pleasant and in 
fact the whole day wa.s pleasant, except th© 
morning. Thus at least on this occasion, the 
wise saying morning shows the day-provedt; 
to be incorrect. The night wa.s as pleasant as . 
the day and wc had very sound sleep, which 
was quite natural after such good meals. 

Next Morning 

from early days, I had and still have the . 
habit of getting up at about 4 a. m. which is 
usually known as ‘Brahma Muhurta’, the most 
propitious time for saying one's prayers. I had 
given xip prayers, but the habit of getting up 
at about 4 a. m. was there and by virtue of 
the habit 1 got up. The irony was that 
Brahma Muhurta was just l)eforc Sun Rise, 
and the Sun would rise here at 10 a. in., if at 
ail, and not at 4.30 or 5 a. m. However, 1 
got iij) but for fear of tlisturbing my room¬ 
mates I did not put on the light. I kept lying 
on my bed and was planning for the future. 

Thoughts-Past Present and Future 

I had taken about two months to reach 
M<)M' 0 >v from Kabul. It could not and should 
not have taken more than half the time thitt , 
it took. Wc had to negotiate many difficul¬ 
ties. face many dangers and privations also, 
but the expcrir.nre gained in 60 days, was 
well worth the experience of 60 months. 

But at last wc were in Moscow, the centre 
of World Revolution and given a very favour¬ 
ed and honoured position in the Lux Hotel 
not because the food etc. were extra-ordinary, 
blit all the International World Revolutiona¬ 
ries were also lodged there and we could rub 
shoulders with them, without any extra effort, 
specially at break fast and dinner time, Most. 
of them took their lunch in the places of their 
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work, to economise the time in coming from 
and returning to office from the Lux Hotel. 
The future the Indian Revolution could be 
organised from Moscow as centre with all the 
support that the Communist Inlrrnatitmal and 
Soviet Govt, could give, 

Future 

Lying on a soft bed in a warm room in the 
Lux Hotel, Moscow, when the outside tempe* 
raturc. was a few degrees below zero, the 
future seemed to l)e very bright. Bui for that 
it was urgently necessary to study hard and 
know all about communism and world revolu¬ 
tion. I decided to request Com. Ahmad 
Hossain or Clom. Goldberg to supply me with 
the relevant literature and to study them 
before Com. Roy would return to Moscow, 
so that I could talk with him as a fairly infor¬ 
med revolutionary. My studies so far did not 
go beyond Nationalism and National Indepen¬ 
dence. 

6 A. M. 

At about (^ a. in. some of my room mates 
got up and I also got up and after performing 
the ablusions etc. went into the room of the 
Maulana to fiiul out how be was, specially 
after half a dozen falls on the streets of 
Moscow due to slipping on ice. He was 
already up and was in the best of spirits. For 
him also it wa.s the end of an episode and 
beginning of a new one, which was so much 
more difficult for a man nearing fifty, compa¬ 
red to one below thirty, specially when the 
elder one had all his politic.s deeply intertwined 
with religion. However, he tried heroically 
to understand and adjust with the new world 
forces. 

Though the Sun woultl rise at about 
10 a. m. the people were getting ready to go 
their offices or work places by 8 a. m. after 
taking their breakfast which was ready by 

7 a. m. Similarly in the evening, it was dark 
or night by 1 p. m. but work continued for 


eight bourse i. c. upto 4 p. m. or 5 p. nt. 
depending on when they started work at 8 or 
9 a. m. Sun rise and Sun set, by which we 
arc accvistomcd to fix our time have no 
relevance in Moscow. Similarly in Summer, 
the sun rises at 1 a. m. but the work starts 
exactly at 8 or 9 a. m. and finishes at 4 or 
5 p. m. when it is practically midday, Sun set 
being at 11 p. m. 

This was quite a new and novel experience. 
We went for breakfast at about 8 a. m. allow¬ 
ing the people working in offices to finish 
their breakfast and go to their work. 

Maulana, however, decided to take his 
breakfast, lunch and dinner in his room and 
not in the common Dining Room, unless 
there was any special occasion. This was 
perhaps to avoid any undue publicity or 
display of importance, due to his dress as a 
Moulana. Thus he avoided also the public 
gaze of the inquisitives. It had both a positive 
and a negative side. 

After breakfast some of us decided to go to 
the Red Square and the Kremlin, the. seat of 
power of the Soviets, where under the leader¬ 
ship and guidance of Lenin, the Soviets ruled 
over one sixth of the land space of the world. 
It was a straight road from the Lux Hotel by 
Tiberskaya Road. *lhc Kremlin is the walled 
fortress from where the Czars of Russia used 
to rule. There are many churches with golden 
minerates and it looks more like a Feudal 
])alacc, which it really was, rather than the 
International Centre of World Revolution, 
In the Red Square of Cobbled Stones, there 
is a beautiful and artistic Church. It is said 
that the church was so artistic, that the C*ar 
who got it constructed got the eyes of the 
artist taken out for fear of anyone else, cons¬ 
tructing an equally beautiful church. So goes 
the popular saying and anything was possiWc 
in those feudal days. Just near this Church 
is the guUlotins on which many heads had 
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been cut off. The Kremlin is on a small hill 
and by its side flows the small Moscow river. 
Wc. went round the Kremlin> but it was a 
most heavily guarded place and entrance into 
the enchanting interior of the Kremlin, was 
practically forbidden except to one specially 
invited. We came back for lunch and after 
a little rest went to the house of Com. Roza, 
wife of Com. Abani Mukherjre. Coni. 
Mukherjce was not in Moscow then, but Com. 
Roza received us in the most friendly manner. 
We saw their young stin less than a year old. 
He was named Gora, undoubtedly alter the 
name of the Poet Rabindranath’s favourite 
hero Gora. Wc also met there Com. Polia 
Katz a cousin of Com. Rozu, who agreed to 
teach nic German in return for my teaching 
her I'Lnglish. My original plan to go to 
Germany after a short stay in Moscow had not 
been given up yet. 'Phis mutual teaching 
continued till she left fur USA in about one 
year as she could not get a job to her liking 
in Moscow. Perhaps she was disillusioned by 
what she was in Moscow, as compared to what 
she had expected to be. She was a blond and 
of small size compared to the usual Russian 
type. Both Roza and Palia were from Jewish 
origin. So also were Corns. Tivil and Gold¬ 
berg. In fact 90% of the personnel in the 
Lux or Communist International were Jewish. 
People used to joke—Lenin was the only 
Russian and all the rest of Communist Inter¬ 
national were Jewish. No wonder, people 
thought like that, as Trotsky, only Second to 
Lenin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek anti many 
other noted Communist leaders were Jews. 
Stalin was another exception, but he was not 
Russian at all. He was Georgian. 

I was supplied books by Com. Goldberg 
and the first book I read was the Communist 
Manifesto. People say that the Geeta is the 
quintescence of all that is contained in the 
Mahabbarata. Similarly the Communist 


Manifesto is the quintescence of all Marxism. . 
I did not try to tackle Da.? Capital, which is. 
terse writing, but I read other books by Mane 
and Engels. I also got hold of all the discu¬ 
ssions of the Fourth Congress of Communist 
International which had just concluded, when 
wc reached Moscow. The proceedings were 
published In Ru.ssiau, German, English and 
French and all these were available from the. 
Com. International’s local office in the LuX. 

1 read them from A to Z, with special refe- 
rcttcc to the Colonial Problem. 

Com. Zaflar Hossain and myself arranged 
to get a pass for the Commintern International 
office, where wc could read Indian News¬ 
papers. The Conjmintern’.s {shortened form 
of Communist Iriteniatiunal) office was near 
the Kreinlift, but just outside it. The news¬ 
papers were usually three months old, but 
thetj we could follow what was going on in 
India. For daily news wc got somebody to 
translate daily the head lines of Izvestia (News) 
and Pravda (Trulli). The opponents of 
Comintern used to say iu fun. tltere is no 
news in Izvestia and there was no truth in 
Pravda. It was indeed a slogan. But Indian 
news was published very rarely in tlie Izvestia 
or Pravda. So after all, we had to depend 
on 3 momli old newspapers to get the Iate8t(?) 
news. It was better titan no news. 

Commintern Library 

When we were in Kabul, the Indian 
Newspapers were bougiti through the Maulana 
and sent to Moscow. This took more than a 
month. The Kabul outpost being out of 
action with the Maulana’s departure, the 
Indian newspapers used to be bought in 
London—6 copies of each, but this took about 
two months by sea mail. 

My knowledge of Russian increased rapitUy 
as I did not care much for grammer, but went 
on adding to my vocabulary. I secured a- 
map of Moscow, which was difficult in thoic 
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f: days for security rcasoas. With the help of 
1. any one who knew Moscow, I went out 
V morning and evening to see places of interest 
mostly from outside. I went to the Revolu¬ 
tionary Museum, wlicrc Com. Rozu used to 
work. Went to Moscow river which wai 
frozen about 2 feet on the surface and below 
this the water usctl t<> flow. The ice was so 
strong that not only could people walk on it, 
people actually played ice-hockey there. The 
players, iron skates under their shoes, deve¬ 
loped tremendous speed. Some times two or 
three players would fall together and continue 
to roll over 10 or 12 times. Horse drawn 
cabs go across the forzen river, without any 
difliculty. Only tlie tyres have to be of rubber 
and nut of iron, so that the tyres may get a 
good grip over the ice, otherwise the wheels 
would rotate at the same place, making no 
progress or forward motion. 

People, specially wa.shcnncn cut circular 
holes in the frozen ice and used the running 
water below for washing clothes. These are, 
however, very dangerous. When left unpro¬ 
tected after use, then a layer of ice is formed 
in the open space and if one puts his feel in 
any ol them inadvertently, the foot will break 
the thin ice and go into the hole and may be 
the whole body will follow and be curried 
away in the under current leading to inevita¬ 
ble death liy suffocation. 

In the Bed or marshy areas in Bengal we 
used to remove the grassy top and decomposed 
straw and fotind fresh and cool water under¬ 
neath. And some times fishes would raise 
their heads out of the decomposed straw to 
get fresh air and get caught in the hands of 
vigilant and expert catcher. 1 have myself 
done so in my teen age. People must l>c do¬ 
ing so there even now. If the holes were not 
properly marked or covered* unwary people 
. would fall in the holes and some times cows 
grazing on the floating upper surface or 


‘Dhap' would fall in the holes and if not ret* 
cued would sink in the slough and die. But 
the holes cut were usually 6 to 8 inches square 
and the danger to the people or to cows fall¬ 
ing in them were negligible. The holes on the 
ice reminded me of my boyhood days. Walking 
across the ice bonnd river in darkness was 
thus always a risky affair- Bui the ice dug 
up usually stayed piled up near the holes, 
which acted as warning posts to the ice 
walkers. 

In this connection one could not but 
admire the scheme of nature. If water gett¬ 
ing cold settled at the bottom and freezing 
process started at the bottom, then as winter 
progressed the whole mass of water would 
turn into ice and no fish or other creatures 
could survive and all would be frozen to death. 
But water is the heaviest at 4* centigrade and 
goes to the bottom and ai! water between O' 
and 4* go to the top by the rule of gravity 
and water starts freezing and becontes ice 
from the top. 'fhus the fish and other crea¬ 
tures, living in water, escape freezing and 
losing their lives. It happens in the North 
Sea and South Sea regions where the ice top 
is many feet deep, but below all these, how¬ 
ever cold the temperature may be, 50 or 100* 
below zero, there would be life giving clear 
running water. 

Then one day in April or May, the Ice on 
the surface of the river would break up with 
terrible deafening crackling sound and the 
big chunks of ice would flow down the river. 
Generally Govt, gives 2/3 days warning, but if 
anyone disregarded the warning and found 
himself on the crackling ice he would be 
doomed. People wait for hours to see aud 
hear the crackling of the ice-surface of rivers. 
There were two tuch occasions, once in 1923 
and again in 1924 when 1 was in Moscow, but 
I somehow failed to see it on any of the 
occasions. 
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Lenin Hill 

When you cross the river Moscow and go 
west Zji kilometer you see a small lull about 
200 fl. high, ft used to be called sparrow 
hill, may be due to the large number of 
sparrows, who lived there in early days, safe 
from the depredations of man. When I had 
gone there in 1923 it used to be called the 
Lenin Hill. Napoleon had reached this hill 
with his army, but to his surprise he saw the 
whole city of Moscow in flames, not caused 
hy the French Army, but by the retreating 
Russian Army, who had been experts in 
following the policy of scorched liarth. 
Napoleon could not go further west than this 
and had to retreat from here. Hiller’s army 
also reached the liill, but they also could not 
occupy it and the tide of battle turned and 
they too had to retreat. The only people whf> 
in recent memory did not retreat but captured 
Moscow, were the Red Army or Soviets of 
workers and soldiers who in 1917 

overwhelmed the guards of the Kremlin and 
captured it. It was a few days after the Soviet 
Govt, was formed in Petrograd and took about 
a week to storm the ancient se.at of the 
Imperial Cxars. 

In 1963, when I went to Moscow for the 
May Day Celebration, we found tiie grand 


building of Moscow University rising 200 ft. 
above the Lenin Hill. It is mainly a Resident 
tial University and said to be the biggett in 
the world so far. But in 1923, it was nothing 
but a bill covered with shrubs and used for 
picnic parlies or for lovers to roam about. 
We exhausted seeing uhiiosi :d! the common 
objects of sight seeing, Bolshoi Theatre, the 
liall of pillars or the trade union hall, the 
world famous art galleries and also the Great 
Moscovv Bell, supposed to be the eighth 
wonder of the world. It was n huge affair when 
it was on the top of a Cnmrch, Its peals could 
be heard for several miles roiind M(tscow. A 
fire destroyed the Church and the Bell fell and 
broke. Only a chunk came out which itself 
weighs 3 Utns. ’I'he rest of the Bell is quite 
intact atid is kept for show. The Maulana 
was not niucii interested in sight seeing and 
unless transport was arrangeil he was not in a 
position to move about by 'rrum and Bus. 
C^ars for transport were very few as wo could 
see for ourselves. He spent the time in meet¬ 
ing Indians living in Moscow and learning 
from them what the Sovi»^t system was and 
how it workcii. In the evening after dinner 
we were also usually with the Maulana to 
report about the experiences gathered by us. 







THE IMPACT OP HINDU-BUDDHIST CULTURES 

BUDDHADASA P. KlRTHISINGHE 


The upsurge of Hindu>Buddhist cultures 
and philosophies is not entirely a new pheno¬ 
menon in America and Canada. This is due 
to a long period of gestation in North America 
since World War II. The fertilized eggs for 
this impact were laid by the Japanese and 
Chinese Buddhists and a few Hindu settlers in 
America and CJanada since J900. Around 
1957 there tlrveloped a fascination in Zen 
Buddhism and now, due to the influence of 
the Beatles, the Maharishls, and Ravi 

and Uday .Shankar, there is a deeper impact 
of Hindu culture than ever before. 

To the West, as a whole, India, Ceylon, 
Tibet to Japan were once thought of as 
bizarre. mysteriou.s and exotic lands. These 
ideas arc gone forever. In the great univer¬ 
sities and colleges of America, Canada, 
Britain, France. Germany and Russia, there 
are Chairs on Hinduism and Buddhism, where 
their histories, civilisations and languages are 
carefully investigated and studied. Some of 
these learned professors are American. 
European, Indian, Chinese, Japanese and even 
Ceylonese and Vietnamese. Vast anmunts of 
literature and art books on Buddhism and 
Hinduism are produced by American, French 

and British pul>lishcrs, which have a wide 
icceptancc throughout the West. 

When Ravi Shankar gave a class in Indian 
music in 1967 at the City College of New 
York, the classes were, filled to capacity and 
many a student had to be turned away because 
of lack of space. In 1967, Nfadamc Amala 
Shankar, wife of Uday Shankar ( brother of 
Ravi), who, with her husiiand, is famous as 
an exponent of liidn-Ceylon clas.sical dancing, 
held cla.sses in Chicago and Utah. Here 
classes were also filled to capacity. 

The academic year, 1967-68, saw nearly 
SOO students graduate from Metropolitan 
New York universities in studies connected 
with Hindu-Buddhist civilizations, philoso¬ 


phies, music and art. The Museum of Natural 
History will complete a new major section on 
India (and Ceylon) called “A Mother Civiliza¬ 
tion” by 1970. Besides these the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C., as well as 
museums in all major .American and Canadian 
cities, is rc*evaluating its Hindu-Buddhist art 
collections, reflecting a widespread interest 
throughout North America. 

Many American and Canadian graduates 
pass on to doctoral level in their studies of 
India, Ceylon and Japan. It is said these youths 
are searching for new values from Asia to 
replace bankrupt values and chaos. It is in 
this search that not even Tibet’s mystical 
Lamaism has been spared. Many in America 
have turned to I’ibctan Tantric Buddhism in 
the hope of leading newer, loftier and nobler 
lives. 

American and Canadian gradualc.s in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Modern Indian languages, 
Japanese and Chinese, arc growing in number. 
This is an attempt by the West, particularly by 
America as the world’s greatest power and 
Canada as a Commonwealth member, to 
grasp, understand and appreciate the Asian 
way of life—whether Hindu or Buddhist. 
After all, each society or culture from India, 
Ceylon, I'ibet to Japan, has developed a 
personality of its own. For example, Ceylon 
is an ethnic, geographic, linguistic and spiri¬ 
tual entity of the sub-continent of India, yet 
it has developed a separate personality, a 
separate Indo-European language, a Buddhist 
culture and distinctive art forms. 

Interest in India and Buddhist Asia has a 
genuine appeal to a large and divergent 
audience. It has iaspired a genuine appeal 
in a targe and divergent audience throughout 
North America. Besides the desire to learn 
about these countries, there has developed a 
fascination for Hindu-Buddhist music, art and 
even attire (dress). Boys wearing the Indian 
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iUraWani (Nehru coab) and girls dressed In 
Indo*Ceylon saris are commonplace among 
audiences attending Indian and other Asian 
art and music festivals, exhibitions and lectures, 
or anything connected vk'ith India, Ceylon, 
Tibet or Japan. This influence is felt in the 
main stress of American and Canadian life by 

doctors, lawyers, businessmen, academicians, 
actors, housewives and socialites. 

Professor Richard A. Card, formerly of 

Yale University, writes, “The relevance of 
Buddhist principles to societal and world 
affairs become evident when Buddhist concepts 
arc interpreted plurally and explained further 
in meaningful, social science ternts.” 

Nancy Wilson Ross, authoress of “The 
Three Ways of Asian Wisdom”, believes that 
Hinduism* and Buddliisin, including Zen 
Buddhism, focu.s on precisely those mysterie.s 
that C’hristianity has avoided and that arc 
i<»rmenting many .Americans today—who am 

I ? What can I do ■’ What arc the important 
values to which T should commit myself :* 

Professor llakada of Columbia University, 

an authority r>n Buddhism in Japan, states 
that Buddhism and Hinduism place the highest 
priority on the importance of finding the still, 
quiet center inside. In Buddhism one is asked 
to find this out by one'.s tiwn efforts withotit 
the aid of a God, while Hinduism commits 
one to a God or gods. 

Many in New York City turn to Hindu 

and Buddhist temples in search of respiriiua- 
lizing forces to aid their quest for identity. 
Some of them travel from Hindu to Buddhist 
temples and back and forth in a pursuit of 
an Oriental philosophy that will suit their 
personality in the search for enlightenment. 
Dr. Ma^aret Mead, the well-known American 
anthropologist, thinks India, Ceylon, Tibet and 
Japan have much to offer on every spiritual 
level, and stresses Buddhism since it takes 
nothing for granted and advocates man to 
work out hii own salvation with perseverance 
and diligence, with one’s own personal efforts. 


Dr. Kurt Leideckcr, Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy, Sanskrit scholar, American authority 
on Hinduism and Buddhism, and a practising 
Buddhist, says, “Hinduism and Buddhism give 
a serene new way of looking at life. They 
offer us ways to deeply understand ourselves 
--the successes and frustrations of human 
beings, their joys and sorrows, birth and 
death.” He further states that the youth, 
revolution has greatly contributed to intensify¬ 
ing this interest in India, Ceylon and Japan, 
and that there was a genuine interest in India’s 
way of life, particularly that involving the 
Buddha, for many decades in the United 
Slates of America and Canada. 

The Beatles, widely publicized for their 

entry into Indian music and meditation, have 
been wrongly credited for opening the doors 
to Indian culture. The Beatles’ interest served 
as a catalyst which made for rapid progress 
of cultural exchange between the East and 
W'csi, particularly in England and North 
America. Kipling’s statement that “East is 
East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet” has been falsified before our eyes. 

In -North America the Jodo Shin-Shu, 
Nichiren and Zen sects of Buddhism were 
introduced into the United States from Japan 
by immigration. From China, the Pure Land 
and Zen sects of Buddhism were received. 
There were a few hundred Hindu and Sikh 
immigreuits to California and British Columbia 
in Canada. All immigrated to North America 
in the 19005. There arc over 100 Buddhist 

temples scattered all over America and Canada 
and a few Sikh temples in British Columbia. 

In the year 1915 there were 50,000 
Buddhists in North America and today there 
are one million Buddhists. This includes 
100,000 living in Hawaii, the fiftieth state 
of the United States. There arc hundreds of 
Caucasians and a few Afro-Americans who 
have embraced Buddhism since World War II. 
Some of the latter do n(»l belong to any 
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temple or any special ^roup. Chinese 
Buddhists have established three beautiful 
temples in New York City and one beautiful 
temple i>i San I'Yaiiciseo. Kalmuk Buddhists 

from Russia have temples in Philadelphia and 
Freewood Acres in New .Jersey (U. S, A.). 

There was a deep interest in /eii Buddhism 
in ilje West, particiila'Iv in America arountl 
1957. Some inlclleetuals were interested in 
this sehtiol of Biiddliist mecht.itit)n. There was 
also a lart?e folhnvin.ic of /.en fadilists, The 
latter mroup never practised Zen. hut read 
books in the hope of sudden enlightenmem. 
They wen- called Neo-Z.ennist, and this fad 
has faded away. A innnher of /cn liooks were 
written .and there were prearhers who preyed 
on (he innocent public. These ignoble parasitic 
Zen preachers have lost (heir lustre and some 
of these “gurus” have becfune ISU (hallucina¬ 
tory drug) users and advocate the use of drugs 
to prcKlucc icinporary “cnlightenineni.” It 
must he strevved that Z.en Buddhism is a serii>us 
and noble sect of Bucklbis/n and that there are 
a number ofsirions Zen Buddhists in Americii, 
inehidirig a Zen lustiiutr in New York City. 

In the mrantirne Ceylon has established her 
lirst mi-i^ionary society in Washington, D. C., 
in 1966. j’hc largest non-sectarian group of 
Buddiiists in the Amerit.an Capital is called 
Washington Fiicnds of Biuldhism,” and 
the prt)pf)sed Buddhists Cenler of America i.s 
in the aljle hands of Dr. and ^frs. Kurl 
Leideekcr. The Leidcckers, being Buddhist, 
have a deep and dedicatetl attachment to the 
peoples of India, (icylon and Southeast Asia. 

Around I960 New York saw increased 

interest in Hinduism. Hindu groups have 
grown all over the Metropolitan New York 
area. One of liic pioneers who preached 
Hinduism in New York City, at the American 
Buddhist Academy, wa.s Dr. Mistra. This 

Maharasirian, with a .grouh of followers, 
established an ashram in the north of New 
Y’ork Stale in 1957. 

Leonard Bernstein, the great compo.scr 
and conductor, thinks that it was Ravi Shankar 


who introduced and popularized Indian music 
in America. In rain or snow thousands flock 
to hear Shankar’s music. He is undoubtdly a 
genius. But before Ravi appeared on the 
scene, his brother Uday Sankar and his able 
wife, Amah-i, spread the charm of Indo-Ceyidn 
dancing in the West. It is a phenomenon "to 
w’atch exhibitions on music, art,handicrafts and 
textiles from India, Ceylon, Southeast Asia 
and Japan crowded with spectators. 

Art objects from Tibet, which were worth 

SJODin 1957, cannot he bought for $1,000 to¬ 
day in New York City. This applies to Indian 
art, as well as art from other Buddhist lands. 
There is a large demand for Indian, Tibetan 
and Southeast Asian bronzes, miniature paint- 
iugc and wood carvings. The value of these 

objects has risen 200% to 300% in 1968 from 
values in 1958. 

Indian exports to the U. S. A. have increa¬ 
sed by 50% since 1965 states \^. Varadarajan, 
director of the ilandi-Craft Corporation of 
India. The Kandyan Art Association of 
Ceylon —a government supervised organiza¬ 
tion—stales a 200% rise in its exports on Art 
goods to the West, particularly to America. 
In 1965 Americans paid S15,000,000 for Indian 
handicrafts, such as carved teak chests and 
Kashmiri rugs sold in New York City. Today 
this trade has risen to $24,000,000, 

Although art objects cannot be imported from 
mystical Tibet, supernatural objects such as 
tankas (banners and paintings) and mandalas 
(magic circle paintings) incorporating the 
Buddhist teachings, are deeply respected and 
treasured by some Am^ricanrf who like Tibet’s 
mysticism. Their value has had a phenomenal 
rise recently and this art is only within the 
reach of the affluent. 

This impact of Hindu-Buddhist cultures on 
the West, particularly on America, Canada and 
Great Britain, is a potentially good omen foe 
mankind. Good will between the world’s 
greatest super power, America, Asia’s friends, 
Canada, the Commonwealth’s Mother Country, 
Great Britain and the world’s most populous 
democracy India, and Buddhist Asia, where 
nearly one quarter of mankind lives, is a wel^ 
come and imperative need. 



Current Affairs 


Set Back for Communism in Arab Countries 

Russia has a habit of being friendly to 
ruling parties in many countries in which they 
also assist the communist organisations which 
may or may not be supporters of the establish¬ 
ed government. In fact where communists 
are pro-govemment they arc so only for 
policy’s sake ; for their real objective is always 
the overthrowing of governments by revolution. 
If any communists either say that they believe 
in adopting democratic methods to gain 
politicai power or in collaborating with govern¬ 
ments for any purpose whatsoever such decla¬ 
rations should be suspect. For the ultimate 
objective being the setting up of an autocracy 
of a single parly consisting of a clearly defined 
minority ; any moves signifying a desire to 
build up friendly relations with non-communist 
political organisations, can only he a feint to 
disarm opposition and to be in a position of 
advantage for delivering surprise attacks when 
the time for starting revolutions came. The 
Russians therefore do not object to, rather 
they encourage and support, development of 
friendly relations with bourgeois organisations 
with a view to make infiltration and fifth 
column work easy and free from suspicion. 

Russia has followed these methods in the 
Arab countries and that is why we find the 
Russians helping the governments ofU.A.R. 
and other countries, while the presence of 
communist parties in these countries pointed 
to pottibilicies (A these governments being 
overthrown some time or other by revolutions 
or otherwise. Recent happenings in the Sudan 
point to an attempt at starting a revolution 
by communists in that country which did not 


succeed. Abdul Khaliq Mahjub, leader Ot 
the communist party of the Sudan was shot in 
the last week of July 1971 for trying to effect ' 
a coup which failed. Bubakr £1-Nur wher 
was also executed was told by Prerident 
Numciri that he had acted as the President 
of the Revolutionary Council under orders of 
Abdul Khaliq Mahjub, who was the secretary 
of the communist party of the Sudan. Numeiri 
said he had liquidated that party. He also 
had some other important persons tried and 
shot. They were Major Farouk Hamdultah 
and Col. al-Uur and others. The Sudanese 
revolution attempted by the communists failed, 
though the communists had wide following in . 
the Sudan. We can not say how this has 
affected Russia's relations tvith the Arab 
governments ; but, we believe, the Russian! 
arc good at cutting their losses and begin their 
plans of revolutions anew without botliering 
about loss of face or followers. 

I'he Arabs are basically capitalistic, belie¬ 
vers in aristocratic connections. Pan-Islamiits 
and worshippers of power. Wc do not know 
whether Arab communists are workers, peasants 
and soldiers or intellectuals with dynastic 
connections. Whatever that may be, one thing 
stands out dearly and it is the dislike of Arab 
leaders for any “taking orders" from Moscow; 
and Peking. 'Fhey do not mind taking money 
or arms or even technical assistance ; but they 
do not like any moral domination by the God¬ 
less governments of Russia and China. The 
Arabs have oil and a strategically important 
position on the nutp of the world. But they 
are not very fond of giving anything in return 
for what they very eagerly take. The assistance' 
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tbst they get from Russia and China is never 
Very whole hearted and generous. For these 
countries know how to make political invest¬ 
ments pay. They 'are not blind believers in 
anything or anybodv, though they have blind 
faith in what they call Marxism, which perhaps 
inspires them to protect their own interests 
first. But the Arabs have proved to be a bad 
investment for the Russians. We shall have 
to wait to see how they take it. 

The coup in the .Sudan took place on a 
Monday and the people of the Sudan did i:/jt 
rally round Major Ifashim al-Alta the leader 
in the coup in the manner that he expected. 
There .vere hostile pro-Namcirl crowd.s at 
every stage and the counter coup the following 
TTtursclay was popular and swifty successful. 
In 90 minutes the pro-Numciri soldiers captur¬ 
ed the republican palace. Some supporters of 
Major al-Atta held out till Friday. I'hc Soviet 
Ambassador to the Sudan had, it is thought, 
called upon the rebel Major and now after the 
counter coup he certainly went to congratulate 
President Numciri on hU victorious return to 
power. The President, naturally would not 
think that the Soviet Government were his 
ardent supporters, but he would not break with 
them. The President was considered to be a 
leftist by the conservative elements in the 
Sudan; but after the anti-communist counter 
coup, he came to be a'sscssed as a friend of the 
conservatives. He lias therefore now got more 
supporters than he had before. 1 here shall 
be a purge of communists from the services in 
the Sudan. But will that make Russo-Sudanese 
relations any the worse in that country ? 

These incidents should help Indian politi¬ 
cians to see things in their proper perspective 
and not depend on the friendship of this state 
>r that, as they now habitually do. 

Pakistani Genocide in Bangladesh 

Abba Kban, Foreign Minister of Israel, 
‘cferred to the barbrrous znassacre os civilians 


in East Pakistan and other terrible atro¬ 
cities commited by the Pakistan armyt in the 
Israeli Knesset (Parliament), towards the 
end of June 1971. We arc reproducing por¬ 
tions from his speech as reproduced in News 
from Israel : 

“I welcome the initiative of members of 
the Knesset to bring to full expression Israel’s 
deep shock at the terrible acts perpetrated 
by Pakistani Army in East Bengal. It is im¬ 
portant and necessary that we should express 
our sympathy for the sorrows and tribula* 
tion of the people of East Bengal and the 
refugees escaping hungry and sick, across the 
the Indian border. I welcome this initiative 
on this important problem. It is difficult to 
measure precisely the size of the catastrophe 
which has swept that country but there is 
no doubt that this is the largest and most terri¬ 
ble human spectacle on earth at this time. 
The regime of Yahya Khan has so far preven¬ 
ted foreign observers and journalists from in¬ 
vestigating the true situation freely or report¬ 
ing upon it in public. Ncw.s of events in 
East Bengal arc therefore drawn largely from 
eye-witnesses and the storie.s of refugees, and 
while the full details of facts are not known, 
the general picture is as clear a.s it is terrible. 
There is a dark and cruel tale of death and 
destruction, persecution and torture which 

has overtaken young and old. men and 
women. 

Without elaborating on the long and sorry 
background to these events, I would note 
only that ever since Pakistan was established, 
inhabitants of the Eastern wing have felt dis¬ 
criminated against. The feelings of bitter¬ 
ness and frustration which this maltreatment 
caused over a long while found expression in 
the results of the recent elections. The 
Awami League, the national Party of East 
Bengal, own a majority. In defiance of 
generally accepted principles of democratic 
society, President Yahya Khan rejected the 
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demands of the leader of the Awami League 
to consider the result of the elections, when 
establishing the Government and determin¬ 
ing the internal regime of the Province. In 
the face of tliis refusal, the Awami League 
declared the independence of Bingla Desh. 
The Pakistani Government replied immedia* 
tely and harshly. Its army, well-equipped 
with modern weapons, took over the disputed 
area and the rebel lighten, inexperienced 
and unequipped, were unable to stand up 
against the regular army of West Pakistan, 
which did not shrink at using any means of 
terror in order to put down the Bengali 
population. 

According to all informatiom we are wit¬ 
ness to a human tragedy amounting to geno¬ 
cide. Warriors who know no bounds have 
murdered defenceless civilians, have violated 
women, tortured old men and children and 
turned many millions into helpless refugees. 
These poor people torn from their own are 
now reaching refugee camps in India, weak, 
having lost all, destined for hunger and dis¬ 
ease. 

In the face of the terrible disaster which 
has come to East Bengal, the enlightened 
world, the United Nations and International 
organs have shown ineHectiveness and ina¬ 
bility. True, of late there has been sonte 
response in granting large-scale aid to refu¬ 
gees but in no way does this aid match the 
size of the disaster. It has come to light 
among other matters that the United Na¬ 
tions is not arrayed for immediate and force¬ 
ful action even within the scope of allevia¬ 
ting distress of this nature. Furthermore, 
the problem is not simply one of aid alone, 
in the face of persecution and torment of a 
population of 75 million. The conscience 
of the world has not moved. No Interna¬ 
tional Organisation has convened to debate 
the matter as an emergency issue. The same 


m 

Pakistan which daily harangues froth public 
and international platforms against so-called 
and imaginary misdeeds of Israel, that same 
Pakistan is guilty of this most terrible devas^ 
tation. There Is no need even to mention that 
Governments of the Arab Stater have maintained 
silence, not even expressing any sympathy or 
concern in the face of this wanton persecu¬ 
tion of their fellow Muslims and their polIVcai 
allies. To my deep sorrow, once again we 
stand faced with the clear conclusion that 
it is only the strength of a people capable 
of defending itself which is ultimately the 
only guarantee of its very survival. 

Jews in Russia. 

Anatol Dekatov writing in The obsener 
(quoted in News from Israel) tclU us. 

What is the situation of the Jew in Russia 
today ? Does he really want to leave the Soviet 
Union ? These are the questions I am going 
to try to answer from 28 years of life in the 
USSR. 

According to the Soviet authorities 1 am 
an ‘assimilated Jew’. For 50 years they have 
been suppressing my culture, my religion. 
I'or 50 years they have been indoctrinating us, 
trying to cut us olf from fellow-Jews in the 
outside world. I am meant to be the result^- 
the Jew from whose heart every vestige of Jew¬ 
ishness has been eradicated. 

And yet it is precisely the Jews of my 
generation w'ho have brought the old question 
up again, who have publicly claimed to be 
Jews and who, as such, have demanded to 
leave the Soviet Union and go to our real 
homeland, the Land of Israel. One of the 
most important causes of this Kussian-Jewish 
miracle is anti-semitisin. 

Almost always the Jews have been outsiders 
in Russia. Under the Tsars Jews were restric¬ 
ted to certain areas, to certain occupations. 
At one point in the last century it was decided 
to remove Jewish boys from their background, 
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baptise them by force, and compel them to do 
23 years' military service, l.ater there were 
the pogroms. 

In reaction, the Jews became Zionists or 
revolutionaries. Trotsky, Radck, Svcrdlov, 
Jiitvinov, Kaganovich, Kamenev, were among 
the more prominent. 

Everyone e.xpcctecl the 1917 Revolution to 
settle the Jewish question once and for ail. 
Anti-semitisin was outlawed and books and 
newspapers were published in Hebrew and 
Yiddish. 

But basically (he Soviet solution to ‘the 
Jewish question’ was assimilation. As good 
Communists’, the Bolsheviks did not recognise 
religion; nor did they consider the Jews a 
‘nation,’ in spite of the fact that Jewish 
department was set up In Stalin’s Commissariat 
of National AfTairs. They were merely a 
tcouble-some ‘ethnic group’ who must be 
absorbed into the great Russian people. 

After nearly 50 years it looked as If tills 
policy had succeeded. The Jews had almost 
lost their national consciousness. They were 
Russian>8peaking, Russian-educated, Russian- 
thinking. For many, their Jewishness was a 
misfortune they had been born with, like a 
hump on the back. One of my friends looked 
Russian—liroad face, snub nose, heavy feature 

but he came from a very Jewish family who 


still spoke Yiddish at home, and his nam6, 
Kogen (in English, Cohen), was typically Jew¬ 
ish. Several tima he told me, ‘I wish my 
name ended in “ov".' For a time I thought 
1 had converted him. When I started learn¬ 
ing Hebrew he started learning Hebrew, too. 
He had relatives in Israel, and perhaps could 
have got premissiou to go there more easily 
than 1. But he hesitated between Zionism 
and assimilation, and in the end he chose 
assimilation. 

But for the majority, assiinilatiun was not 
an answer, even if they wanted it. There are 
two sides of assimilation, the Russian as 
well as the Jewish and the Russians did not 
really want to assimilate the Jews. It was 
no use registering as a Russsian. People 
knew you were a Jew. 

Jews in the Soviet Union are notably 
among the skilled (it is a tragedy for many 
Jewish parents if their children fail to get 
higher education). Ambitious, highly skilled, 
hard-working, the Jews are comparatively 
prosperous. 1 have heard them make a virtue 
of this. ‘1 may be a dirty Zhid,’ they say, 
‘but I'm on the tup and the Russians are 
on the bottom.’ That is not quite accurate. 
You will find Jews stafl'ing hospital, in tech¬ 
nology, in engineering, even in communica¬ 
tions. You won't find them making policy 
in the party or the Government. 
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—Fatik, Oh Fatik ! 

Shibani went and unbolted the front door. 
Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was surprised to 
sec the house-wife opening the door. 

He said—Why you ? Is Fatik asleep ? 

Shibani said nothing and closed the door 
again. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said as he 
walked in—You know Baro-Bou, I used to 
think science was gross materialism, but it is 
not so, my dear. In fact what they aim at is 
the same as what we endeavour to achieve. 
In our Book of Rhetoric— 

Gour Bhattacharjee put the exercise books 
on the wooden bedstead and hung his cotton 
wrap on the clothes rack. Then he proceeded 
to change his clothes. 

—This Shibendu wlio has come as a 
teacher to our school, I found him teaching 
the boys till quite late in the evening, you 
know. I was amazed. Didn’t I tell you that 
all the teachers avoided work nowadays ? 
No, my dear, it certainly did good to my 
heart. I was with him so long. 

By thenVie had taken up the brass water 
jug and had washed hU hands, feet and face. 
Having done all that he had sat down to cat. 

—We studied logic and the Smriti texts at 
Navadwip ; but I found Shibendu had not 
studied any less. He is an intelligent and 
studious young man. I used to think so long 
that everybody was teaching at the coaching 
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classes and trying to make money in a cunning 
manner. 

The Pandit Mashai went on with his talk 
while he ate. 

He said—It depressed me very much Baro* 

Bou, to find the Government removing com> 

pulsory Sanskrit from the curriculum and 

introducing the materialistic sciences. But 
I found. 

At last Shibani spoke. She said—You 
better hurry up and finish your meal, you can 
talk later. 1 shall have to have my meal after 
you finish, you know. 

The Pandit Mashai woke up now to 
realities. 

He said—V’es, yes, I got delayed through 
my discussions with Shibendu, you know. 

So saying he hurriedly finished eating. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had stretched 
himself out on his bed. What Shibendu said 
still agitated his mind. The young fellow was 
extremely good, teaching the boys till so late— 

—I say, did Fatik sit down to-day to 
study ? 

Shibani was lying do wn in the adjoining 
room by Fatik’s side and was awake. She was 
not sleepy yet. May be Fatik loo was not 
sleeping. But no one answered his query. 
It was silent all around. Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai stayed awake for a long time. 
Shibendu's words came up in his mind again 
and again. Shibendu was most probably quite 
right in his assertions. Slowly, and without 
knowing when, he fell asleep. 
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There was a knotty problem that had 
escaped their attention. Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai was unconcerned as nobody had 
noticed it. He used to work hard from morn¬ 
ing till night for the school. Did not even 
look after his wife as he should have done. Did 
not even do anything for his daughter. Had 
not thought of making money by writing books 
of annotations for the school texts. And even 
when other teachers had made money enough 
to have their houses built and achieved pros¬ 
perity by doing tuition work and running 
coaching schools ; he only worried and worked 
for the school and the students. 

That day Nimai Shaw, the President raised 
the point at the committee meeting. 

Nimai Shaw said—You all know about the 
problem of income and expenditure of the 
school. Our expenses have gone up due to 
various reasons. On top of that all the 
teachers have applied for increasing their 
salaries. If we have to increase the pay scales 
of all teachers at this stage, we shall have to 
make some arrangements for increasing our 
income too. 1 suggest that we increase the 
school fees by one rupee per head, that might 
help us to get over some of our difficulties— 

One member said—But would it be right 
to put pressure upon the guardians at a time 
when prices have reached terrifying heights ? 

Nimai Shaw said—Only an increase of a 
rupee. That should not be a great weight. 
And what has not risen in money value ? I 
am in business since by birth. Our shop has 
been running from the days of my grand¬ 
father. Prices are now three times compared 
to those days of old. Bui the school fees have 
remained the same as were fixed by the Pandit 
Mashai right in the .beginning. I do not think 
this increase will be objected to by the guar¬ 
dians— 

Everybody kept silent. 


The Secretary Naren Chakravarty said— 
Then, shouldn't we call the Pandit Mashai 
once to come over here ? 

This time there were signs of agreement 
among those assembled. 

They said—That is not a bad idea. In fact 
one should say it was his own school. One 
should not take an important decision like 
this without his knowledge. ' 

Nimai Shaw said-^Why his own school ? 
So long as the committee is there, the school 
is under the committee. All policy relating to 
the school will be fixed by the committee. Is 
the committee in power or is the Pandit 
Mashai above it ? Are sentiments superior to 
realities i One cannot manage worldly 
affairs by reference to sentiments— 

Naren Chakravarty was not liking these 
developments. He said—Why don’t you call 
the Pandit Mashai once. Whatever one may 
say, he also worries about this school— 

Eventually Nimai Shaw agreed to what the 
others said. He said—All right, let it be so, 
let him be called up— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai came. Everyone 
welcomed him respectfully and requested him 
to sit down. He also heard all the arguments. 
Took stock of the revenues and expenses. 
Learned about the grants made by the Board. 

He said—In my opinion the students’ fees 
should not be increased— 

Nimai Shaw said—Then how could we 
increase the salaries of the teachers ? Tell 
me that. And we would then act according 
to your advice. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Must we increase 
the pay of the teachers ? I am also a teacher 
of this school. I have never asked for any 
increments— 

Secretary Naren Chakravarty said—No, 
Master Mashai, the fact is that the times are 
very bad now and everybody has to face 
increased expenditure, although incomes have 
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remained steady and unchanged. Therefore, 
an increase in fees should be in order. 

Gour Bhattacharjce said—I have under* 
stood everything ; but how will the villagers 
pay the fees ? Have guardians obtained incre¬ 
ments of salaries or enhanced incomes ? Do 
you know how many parents come to me 
daily ? They all come to get free studentships 
for their wards ! How could I make them 
understand the justice of increasing fees ? 

Nimai Shaw said—I understand all that, 
Master Mashai, but how would the school 
run ? Formerly masons were paid three 
rupees a day and now the rate is seven rupees. 
\Vc shall have to have two more rooms for 
the boys. There is no sitting accommodation 
for them. They all crowd up the rooms in 
jostling crowds of forty-fifty in a class. Then 
comes the question of the stall members. 
Haralal Babu alone can no longer handle all 
the work. He needs an assistant. Where 
will the money come for all these ? 

tiour Bliactacharjee said—I have under- 
Mood everything. There was a time when I 
Handled all :his sort of things. I ran the 
school single handed. The number of boys 
was not insigniheant even tlicii. You were all 
pupils of this school then. You would 
know how many incumbents did the oflicc 
work then. Shortage of funds had to be 
faced time and again ! But did I twist the 
necks of the pupils to get more money ? 

Narcn Chakravarty said—Master Mashai, 
those days were different. Then. 

Gour Bhattacharjce did not prolong the 

discussion. 

He said—Why different? You have a 

habit of avoiding light decisions by constant 

references to those days and those times. Why 
should the past days be different ? We ate nee 
then and wc still eat rice. Men had two 
arms, two legs and two eyes in those days as 
they have now. Have we grown more hands, 


feet and eyes now, my boys ? The rupee was 
of sixteen annas in those days and the sixteen 
anna.s still make the rupee. These are all 
your exaggerations. Work is done if there is 
any will to work. In fact wc do not wish to 
work. Wc wish to sit with our legs crossed 
and draw our salaries. Then how will any 
work get done ? And how will money come ? 

...You talk about money! I had to face 
want even in those days. When I needed 
money I went to Mathur Shaw Mashai and 
stretched out my hand. I have gone to 
Chakravarty Mashai and done the same. They 
have advanced money at times of need and 
when the school found things propitious we 
paid back'their loans. Now, if there is shortage 
of funds, you arc there, Narcn is there, you 
advance the required amounts—and when 
incomes increase, the Board gives more as 
grant in aid, you may take back your money... 

Nimai Shaw said—But, Pandit Mashai, all 
the Committee Members want that the salaries 
should be increased. 

(Jour Bhattacharjce began to blaze with 
anger. 

He said—If your committee members want 
that then you do that. Then, why have you 
called me Wlio am I ? What need have 
you to ask me about anything I am not in 
anything with you. 

Suddenly a bell rang indicating class hours. 

Pandit Mashai waited no longer. He went 
out of the room. 

That day Gour Bhattacharjce Mashai 
suddenly noticed that some one was standing 
outside his room. 

He said—What do you want ? Who is it ? 
Oh, Santosh Babu ! 

Santosh Babu was a householder, the 
bread-winner of the family with children. 

He came in timidly. 

Gour Bhattapharjec Mashai said—What u 
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it ? Is it free studentship ? I cannot do any¬ 
thing about all that j those days arc over 
Santosh Babu. Now people have grown four 
hands, feet and eyes. Now you will find no 
sympathy, kindness or fellow-feeling anywhere. 
So long as I was there 1 sympathised and 
displayed compassion. Now the school has 
more expenses and less income. I cannot do 
anything now. You better go to the Secretary 
Babu or to the President Babu-*- 

So saying he tried to devote himself to his 
work. 

But Santosh Babu was still standing theie. 

He said—By your permission, Pandit 
Mashai, that is not the case. 

—Not the case, then what is it ? 

—Sir, my son has not been promoted this 
time. 

—Why has he not been promoted ? What 
subject has he failed in ? 

—Sir, he has faLled in three subjects. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai lost his temper. 

He said—What sort of brains have you 
Santosh Babu Is this a school or a children’s 
playground ? ^'ou^ son has failed in three 
subjects and you have come here seeking 
promotion for him Your son cannot get 
promotion anyhow. He will have to work as 
a weighman in Nimai Shaw’s grocery. Let 
him study a further year. Failing and not 
getting promotion will do him good. Let 
your son suficr, then he will learn— 

Santosh Babu said—Sir, my son could not 
attend to his studies due to illness— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, I cannot 
do it, I cannot arrange his promotion, you go 
to the Head Master— 

Santosh Babu said—Sir, if you speak to the 
Head Master he will agree— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Why should 1 
speak to him ? Why should I speak for your 
son ? Did he come for his studies to me 
before his examination ? You go now, I am 


very busy with my own work. I have no time 
to indulge in pointless talk with you— 

So saying he bent to his own work. 

Santosh Babu was a person who had to 
look after a family. A quiet and peace loving 
man who was a clerk. He went to work from 
Balarampur as a daily passenger. He went 
back disappointed. Returned walking towards 
the fields. There was an orchard of mango 
and coconut trees in the field and the large 
pond was there. Balai Babu was standing by 
the side of the pond and he said—Whai 
happened Santosh Babu ? 

Santosh Babu came up to him and answered 
—No, Balai Babu, it did not go my way— 

—Why ? What did the Pandit Mashai 
.say ? 

Santosh Babu said—Oh, he was terribly 
angry. Said—Go to the Head Master, who 
am I ? I am nobody to the school— 

Balai Babu said—My dear sir, I have been 
telling you to put your son in our coaching 
school. You would not have to worry about 
passing. You did not listen to me— 

—But there will be that loss of one your ? 

—You cannot help that loss, what will yojj 
do about it ? But if the end is not one of 
success, then what ? 

—Where is the coaching school ? 

—Oh, you do not know Sasadhar Babu’s 
coaching school ? You know Sasadhar Babu’s 
house, don’t you ? 

Santosh Babu said—Yes, I know— 

Balai Babu said—The school is situated in 
that house itself. We all teach there. 

—What arc the charges ? 

—Thirty rupees. 

When he heard thirty rupees Santosh Babu 
nearly jumped out of his skin. Said—How 
can I pay all that money every month, Balai 
Babu ? I have to bring up children and I 
cam two bimdred and fifty rupees per month. 
That thirty, then there arc school fces, clothes, 
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food and other expenses. If all that money 
goes after one boy what will happen to the 
others ? They have expenses too. 

Balai Babu took out a cigarette and lit it. 
He expelled smoke and said—You should have 
thought of all that before you had the children ! 

Santosh Babu did not wait any longer. 
He left the place. 

History has no hard and fast rules and 
regulations to follow, but there is one funda¬ 
mental rule. That rule inevitably fills the 
place of one who departs by another who 
comes in. But Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
said things without actually meaning to go 
away from that school ; nor would he have 
enjoyed such departure. He could only find 
peace when after going here and there he 
returned to his own room in the school. 

If anyone came to see him he could be 
found in that room. 

Rani used to say—Grandpa, you only come 
home, then, to cat and to sleep ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee would say—No, my 
dear no, I have built it with my own hands, 
and so, I have got rather attached to it. 

Rani said—Is that so, and I suppose you 
are not attached to us ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee laughed and said—Oh, 
you are my granddaughter, I shall be attached 
to you naturally. Then you have your father, 
mother and I am there too ; we all love you. 
But what has the school got .•* The school has 
no father, no mother, nor a grandfather, has 
it ? 

Rani would say—Oh, but the school has 
you with it ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I am old and I 
cannot look after the school as I used to in 
days past. Do you know Rani, there is no one 
to look after my school. Neither the teachers 
nor the students. 
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Rani said—No, my father looks after it, he- 
is the Secretary. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Yes he is the 
Secretary, but what of it ? He is very youngs 
All the committee members are young. And 
they all have their own work to do. They 
have no time to think about the school. When 
they have any time in hand after doing their 
own work they think of the school. And what 
work have I ? If I did not look after the 
school, these youngsters would make things 
upside down— 

Rani said—Oh, my goodness ! Is my 
father a youngster ? He is an old man,-—You 
do say things, don't you 1 

Gour Bhattacharjee played lovingly with 
Rani’s locks of hair and said—-Yes, my darling, 
they are all youngsters to me. Our Naren, 
Nimai, Bhaba, I remember when they were all 
born, you know—T am old as the hills— 

Rani exclaimed—If father is a youngs¬ 
ter, then what am I ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You arc my 
mother, my own mother— 

Rani said—Oh, go on, why should I be 
your mother ? I will not be your mother ; 
you will spend all your time attending to your 
school, will not even trouble to look after me, 
why should 1 be your mother ? You do not 
look after grandmother, so— 

Grand mother did her sewing at times sitt¬ 
ing nearby. 

She would say—My dear, you do notice 
things ! You arc clever— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—She will be very 
intelligent when she grows up— 

Rani said—Well, well, am I a fool now ? 
I am quite clever even now, otherwise how do 
1 come first in my class at school ? 

Basanti would arrive there on occasions at 
such moments. 

She was amazed at all this. And said—Oh, 
here she is holding forth, and 1 am going all 
over the place in search of her. 
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Shibani said—You know well, Bouma, she 
comes here, then why do you worry ? 

Basanti would say—Let her come by all 
means, Aunty, but she should tell me before 
coming over. She is a grown up girl and it 
(is not proper for her to stay out at all hours. 
JHe gets angry and speaks strongly to me— 

Shibani said—Oh, do tell Narcn, that he 
should not scold her— 

Rani said—You know grandma, my mother 
always calls me old and outsize. 

Baianti said—Well, you are grown up and 
old enough and I cannot call you a little baby. 

Rani said—If I am huge and ancient, why 
don’t you buy me Saris ? 

Shibani would laugh and say—Well said 
my dear child.—Now you answer her Bouma. 

Basanti could only say—She has only 
learned to talk like a grown up person, no 
sign of any work of any value, only words that 
she has picked up—('ome on, it is late, let us 
go home— 

Rani put her arms round grandma. She 
said—I won’t go home now— 

Shibani would say—Let her stay, she can 
stay on here.—Don’t hustle her along.—Why 
must you ? 

Basanti said—Why must she bother you 
the whole day, sitting here for hours ? She 
just does not allow you to do your own 
work— 

Shibani would say—No, Bouma, why do 
you talk like that ? I Bnd great pleasure and 
relief because she contes here and makes it 
possible for me speak to some one. 

Basanti laughed and said—Oh, my Aunty 
has found a very fine person to converse vrith ! 

Shibani answered—Yes, yes, you do not 
know, how she brightens my days. 1 certainly 
like to listen to her. Your uncle spends the 
whole day after the school. No difference 
between holidays or working days. Rani 
comes and I do my work, abo Ibten to her 


while picking out bits and pieces from the rice 
and lentib. Had she not been there, I would 
not know what to do. 

Rani said—Tell mother, what a lot of work 
I do for you, don’t I ? 

Basanti said—Oh, 1 see, she has developed 
great capacity for work— 

Shibani said—No Bouma, your daughter is 
very capable, she does a lot of work for me ; 
she cleans the food grains and lays out the 
Bari paste for drying— 

—Oh, really, is that so ? Can she really 
make the Baris ? 

Shibani said—You would not believe it, 
she is extremely clever in making Baris, 1 was 
just amazed. They are so delicately pointed 
on top ! She does lots more for me. My eye 
sight is gone and she threads ray needles for 
me. 

Rani would suddenly exclaim—I can also 
cook the rice grandma, can’t I ? 

These were all tales of days gone by. 
Since then Rani had progressively adopted 
this house as her own. 

Basanti habitually came to call her and had 
to go back without her. 

She said—All right, let her stay on witii 
you Aunty, I am off— 

Shibani said—Do not worry my dear, I 
shall feed her and after a while send her home 
to you escorted by Shambhu’s Mother ; or 
may be your uncle will take her along. 

Basanti left for home hurriedly. 

But so many things happened since those 
days. The daughter of the house died at 
Dildarpur. Fatik came to Balarampur. He 
joined school here. Rani grew up by then. 
That school, which was such a headache for 
Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai, that school 
developed into such a large institution. One 
day Sanskrit came off the list of compulsory 
subjects and was lowered to the level 
optionab. Tlie rule that was made about 
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reciting a Sanskrit verse when school began 
was also discoatmued one day. Why ? 
Because this is a secular state and who knew 
what would suddenly hurt the religious suscep¬ 
tibilities of some one or other ? 

« « * « • 

That day Gour Bhattacharjee was examin¬ 
ing exercises etc. intently in his room. 

Suddenly some one came and stood near 
the door. 

—My respectful salutations to you, Pandit 
Mashai ! 

Unknown man. Pandit Mashai enquired 
—Who are you ? What do you w'ant ? 

—Sir, I have a petition to make. 

—What about ? 

—There is an amount of two hundred and 
fifty rupees due to me on a bill, 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Money for a bill, 
well, why have you come to me ? Am I the 
authority to give money ? You go to our 
cashier Haralal. Or go to the Head Master 
Bhabaranjan, he is there— 

The man said—Sir, I have been, I have 

seen both of them. 

—What do they say ? 

—They say there is no money. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was amazed. 
He said—No money ? They have not two 
hundred and fifty rupees ? Well, may be there 
is no money, you wait for some lime, people 
may not have money at times, come later on. 

_Sir, it is nearly one year, the payment 

has been held up for a long time. 

—One year? What do you say? They 
are not paying two hundred and fifty rupees 
for one year ? 

So saying he stood up. Said—Come along, 
come with me. I shall take you to Haralal— 

Haralal had his office upstairs. Next room 
to the Head Master’s. He was working and 
smoking a leaf cigarette held in his left hand. 
Seeing Gour Bhattechafjee Mashai he swiftly 
put the flW underfoot to put »t out. 


—Haralal, why are you not paying thir 
man ? He is coming and going for his two 
hundred and fifty rupee bill the whole year. 
Shouldn’t the bill be paid off? 

So saying he took the bill from the man’s 
hand and held it out. Some Trading Com- ' 
pany’s bill. They supplied some apparatus 
for the Laboratory. 

Haralal said after looking at the bill—Why 
has he gone to you with this bill ? I had told 
him to come after two months or so. There 
is not enough cash just now. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was astounded. 

He asked—Not even two hundred and fifty 
rupees ? 

—Pandit Mashai, sir, we had to make 
some very heavy payments and that is why 
there have been slight difficulties. 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai could not 
stand it any more. He said—What has 
happened to you these days, you hold up a 
two hundred and fifty rupee bill for one year ? 
This never happened in my time ! 

So saying he left that room and went into 
Bhabaranjan’s. Haralal loo went with him. 

—What kind of thoughtlessness is this 
Bhaba ? Just see, this bill of yours has not 
been paid in a whole year ? The man is 
having to come and go month after month ; 
what sort of management is this ? What has 
happened to you all ? This sort of thing 
never happened in my time. 

Bhabaranjan looked at the bill and said— 
Yes, he had been to me too. But there has 
been difficulties. Pandit Mashai, Haralal has 
been experiencing a shortage of funds— 

—Shortage of funds is not a good thit^. 
Only the other day Shibendu was saying, his 
section needed some apparatus which you 
could not arrange to provide. How will the 
boys carry on their studies if such things 
happened ? Do all of you want to close, 
down the school ? Will the school survive if 
things like this happened ? 
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Then he said—What will you do about 
it? 

Bhabaranjan looked at the man and said— 
You come about the middle of next month to 
me. I shall pay off ail your ddcs and out¬ 
standings.—'Do not worry— 

The man saluted with folded hands and 
left with his bill. 

Gour Bhatiacharjee said—All this is very 
wrong on your part Bhaba. I do not under¬ 
stand where all the money goes. The man 
has been made to run about for one year for 
his paltiy two and hundred fifty rupees, docs 
this not give the school a bad name ? Why, 
this sort of thing never happened in my time, 
Mathur Shaw Mashai disapproved of all such 
things. He said—Everyone should be paid 
right on time; that improves work. 

Bhabaranjan said—You know Master 
Mashai, there is now great shortage of funds, 
teachers* salaries cannot be increased, the 
students’ fees too cannot be enhanced— 

Gour Bhattacharjee exclaimed—W'ell, if 
nothing can be done, then why is there a 
Committee ? Is it there only to partake of 
refreshments ? The days you have meetings 
you consume sweets worth many rupees. Tell 
me, do you have shortage of money for such 
expenses? Well, if profits were the objective 
then why set up a school ? A shop selling 
steel products, mustard oil ; or perhaps sta¬ 
tionery goods would yield much greater 
profit. Why did I not do that instead of 
Starting a school ? Tell me that 1 

So saying he did not stay there any longer. 
He briskly walked out of the room. 

Haralal was still standing there. He said 
after Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had left—It 
will be impossible to carry on, Head Master 
Mashai, if such incidents are repeated. 

Bhabaranjan said—You go Haralal Babu, I 

hall sec the Secretary and tell him how things 
tand— 

* 


The work was riot only of one kind. How 
many things could Gour Bhattacharjee take 
charge of ? He was not in charge of any 
particular branch of school management, but 
all things somehow came to involve him 
every now and then in painful headaches. 

Shibani used to complain—Why do you 
have to worry al)out these matters in your old 
age ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai answered—I 
should be anxious, shouldn’t I ? I built up the 
school with great difficulty, not to see it being 
destroyed by a bunch of irresponsible and 
inconsiderate persons. 

Shibani said—You would not live for ever. 
Would the school not run then ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—Run to 
total collapse ! Everything will be upside 
down in great disorder, I am telling you. The 
few good teachers they have will not be 
allowed to work devotedly. There is no 
money, they say ! Where docs the money 
go ? 

Then he would give it up entirely. He 
would say—Let it be destroyed, what docs it 
matter to me, I shall not be here very soon. 
They will see things in their proper perspec¬ 
tive when I go. Everything will fall into 
shrCds, thanks to them. They are already 
doing it. It will be worse then. Well let it 

be, what is it to me ? I am not here for 
ever— 

He says these words but his head remains 
overcharged with anxieties. He would not 
digest his food if he had no worries regarding 
school matters. 

—Is the Pandit Mashai in ? The Pandit 
Mashai ? 

He lost his temper utterly, did Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai. Must be some publi¬ 
sher, or some guardians come to get his 
son a free studentship. 

He shouted out from inside the house—^No, 

I do not see anybody at the house. Go and 


* 


* 
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stfc the Head Master at the school. I am 
nobody to the school. 

—Sir, if you saw me only for a minute, I 
have some very urgent and important work— 
Pandit Mashai said—No, not in the house, 
no, I cannot get anyone promoted - 

The Pandit Mashai had become quite 
exasperated in the end. Get everything for 
the convenience of everybody, arrange for all 
those who have failed to pass their examina¬ 
tions : sanction remission of school fees for 
some and satisfy other demands by otliers. 
No end to requests. But if one could' get 


Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai to help, one could 
hardly do any better in any other way. 

People said—Whatever you say, in fact you 
are ali-in*all Pandit Mashai. 

Gour Bhattachajee .said—1 am alMn-all, 
what docs tliat mean ? How have I become 
.ill-in-all ? Isn’t there a Head Master ? And 
a Secretary, a President and a Committee ? 
People said—Let there be ; but you go 

away for a day or so and sec how the school 
I tins— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai laughed and 
said—Ha, if the king dies the kingdom goes 

on ; I am, after all, utterly negligible— 

('I’o be Continued ) 


Bara Bau : Eldest daughter-in-law of the iiomc. Bari : Paste of lentils and spices. 
Sun dried in small lumps. Used in curries. 
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for Israel, where they ran maintain their 
Jewish identity. The long-range objective 
may be to crush a largcr-scale renascent 
Jewish national coascioiisness among scores 
of thosands of Soviet Jews. 

All the available information leads inexora¬ 
bly to the conclusion that last spring a high- 
level policy decision was made to underke a 
nationally co-ordinated, concerted K.CJ.B. 
(secret police) action against militant Jews. It 
employed entrapment and provocation and 
involved large-scale searches and seizures, 
confiscation of printed matter, interrogation 
and, ultimately, forced confessions that can be 
used as incriminating evidence in public trials. 

The known facts arc these: at X:30 A.M.on 
June 12, 1970, nine Riga Jews were appre¬ 
hended at Leningrad’s Smolny Airport as they 
were walking from the terminal to an airplane. 
That afternoon V’ceberny f.eningrad,the main 
afternoon paper, carried a brief announce¬ 
ment of the action, indicating that those 
arrested had planned to hijack the plane out 
of the country. The same item appeared the 
next day in f.eningradskaya Pravda; the main 
morning newspaper. The Soviet press, as a 
matter of policy, rarely publishes crime news 
and even theo it is not until long after the 
event. The fact that these papers carried 
this report within less than twenty-four hours 
suggests that they were alerted in advance. 
The fact, indeed, that Jews were arrested while 
walking on the tramac is a sure sign of the 
K. G. B.’s advance information and planning. 

The probability of a mcticulosly co-ordi¬ 
nated police provocation is enhanced even 
further by the virtual simultaneity of other 
actions that day. At about the same hour of 
the arrest at Smolny Airport, eight Leningrad 
jews were arrested in scattered place ; at work, 
at home, on assignment some distance from 
the city, and even on vacation as far away 
as Odessa. Within a few hours searches were 


carried out in dozens of homes in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Riga and Khar-kov; scores of 
people were detained for questioning and then 
released. Since June, there have been more 
arrests in Tbilisi, Kishiev. Riga and again 
in Leningrad, bringing the number of Jewish 
political prisoners at this date to thirty one. 

The man in charge of the Leningrad case, 
involving at least the paisoners from Riga 
and Leningrad itself, is the chief city-prosecu¬ 
tor. S. Yc. Soloviov, well-known to local 
Jews as an anti-Semite. In 1961 he served 
as a judge in the city’s criminal court and 
a.s such presided over two notorious trials in¬ 
volving Jews. In one case, he handed down 
a scries of death sentences for alleged econo¬ 
mic crimes to a group of Jews. In another, 
he sentenced Leningrad synagogue leaders, 
including an 84.ycar-old. to lengthy prison 
terms on changes of subversion which 
actually reflected their determined efforts 
in behalf of Jewish religious observances 
and their active contacts with synagogue 
leaders in other cities. 

Settlement in Pakistan 

New Stotesmon Publishes the following. 

“There is one thing that unites Pakistan s 
President, India's Prime Minister and Britain's 
Foreign Secreiaiy as they contemplate the 
political end economic chaos of Pakistan. 
The desire for a ‘Political Settlement’. Of 
course it means different things to different 
people. To President Yahya Khan it mcani 
the eventual concession of very limited power 
to politicians prepared to maintain ‘the 
integrity and solidarity . of Pakistan. To 
Mrs. Gandhi it means the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahaman and his accession to power 
in BangU Desh. It is hard to know what 
it can mean to Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 
For if there is one certainty about Pakistan's 
future it is that there U no hope whatever 
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oT a. political settlement thinkable to Yahya 
and acceptable to the Bengalis.’* 

Equality for Women in Bulgaria 

News from Bulgaria tells us how women are 
the equal of men in Bulgaria : 

With its very first legislative acts, the 
Bulgarian People’s Government proclaimed 
the full equality of sexes. The rights and 
privileges of women were confirmed and 
guranteed by the 1947 Constitution. It 
was )he first step of the emancipation of 
women. The next important task was the 
establishment of the economic basis of this 
equality. During the past quarter of a 
century our society was busy building its 
socialist economy. Women also took part in 
this construction and thus fiimly established 
their emancipation. The problem of illiteracy 
among women and the restriction of their 
participation in various professions and spheres 
is no longer a problem to the women’s move¬ 
ment in Bulgaria. 

Women now represent almost one half of 
the workers in the country. They occupy 
almost equal positions with men in the field of 
science, public health, education. These new 
positions in society have created new problems. 
The further development of the women’s move¬ 
ment in Bulgaria depends on the solution of 
these problems. It has become necessary to 
establish a body which would co-ordinate all 
initiatives and legislative measures concerning 
the economic, social, family and everyday life 
of women. The National Women's Confer¬ 
ence of September 1968 elected a CTommittee 
of Bulgarian women vhich in contrast to the 
one existing until then, accepted new func¬ 
tions and was entrusted with new powers. 
Its organizational structure is in conformity 
with the tasks waiting for solutimi. 

Baefcunation of Land in Netherlands. 

The Dutch are (amom for their schemes of 
land reclamation. They have reclaimed wide 


areas sioce 1200 A. D. Even in this cenf^ii^-i; 
their land reclamation exceed 1000 sq, teai ^,' 
The following description is taken frooft 
Netfieriands.: 

After about 700 B. G. the sea encroached-sCf 
far that areas of peat behind the dunes werfi.', . 
swept away. In the south-west and north-east 
of the country only islands remained. Lakes',> 
formed in the peat region in the Utrecht/H^«^ 
land provinces. Lake Yssel (the former Zuyder ' 
Zee) was also formed in this way, attaining to-^ 
something like its present size in about 12SQ , 
A. D. 

The early inhabitants of the Netherlands , 
helped the sea to encroach upon the land by 
digging peat, either with a view to salt extrac¬ 
tion or in order to obtain fuel. The lakes grew ‘ 
larger and larger with the passage of tinu, 
especially those in the provinces of South and ' 
North Holland. In the 17th century it wks 
decided to drain a number of these lakes, this- 
being at the same time a form of investmentf 
The legend indicates land reclamation during. 
the period from 1200 up to the present day, 

Reclamation activities were being carried 
out in the island areas in the south-west and 
north of the Netherlands as early b.s I200,though, 
the methods employed were different form.\ 
those in use today. The sea would flow 
in twice a day at high tide and leave sand and 
mud behind as it receded. When ihii process 
had gone on for some time, these areas would 
have built up to above sea-level provided, that • 
is thwe was no prolonged spell of rough; 
weather. The ground thus formed would he 
protected against the sea by a dyke built by 
the local inhabitants. In North Groningett 
and North Friesland, a system was developed; 
in the 19th century for accelerating this silting- 
up process; it consisted in constructing lo# 
dams in the sea b^ind «which sand andi mud 
would readily settle. The process continues 
even today. 
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After 1900 reclamaiion schemes were 
undertaken on a large scale. The Zuyder Zee 
formed a continual threat to the surrounding 
country, In 1916, for instance, extensive 
coastal areas disappeared under water during 
a storm tide. An ambitious scheme was 
devised for turning large parts of the Zuyder 
Zee into poiderland. 

The first p()l<lcr (WieringermeerJ was ready 
in lJ-30 for agricultural use. Then in 1932, 
the Zuyed Zee was separated from the Wadden 
Sea by a 19-mile*long barrier dam. Of the 
five polders figuring in the Project, three have 
already been completed (Wieringermcer, North 
East polder, Eastern Klevoland). Work is now 
in progress on thd Southern Ficvoland and 
Markerwaard polders. 

There are also plans to reclaim the Wadden 
Sea itself in the future, but nature conserva¬ 
tionists and biologists are very much against 
this, seeing that the Wadden Sea, which is a 
saltwater tidal delta, is unique in the world as 
a bird sanctuary and recreational area. 

British Periodical Press 

We are reproducing the following from 
Tfit Britfsh Press. 

THE BRITISH PERIODICAL PkESS 

TEIEREAKE some 4,260 periodical publi¬ 
cations in Britain, classified as ‘general and 
specialised’ and 'trade, technical and professio¬ 
nal.* There arc also about 600 ‘house inaga- 
xines' produced by industrial undertakings, 
business houses or ptiblic services for the 
benefit of their employees and/or client*. 
Most periodicals are published in London; 
many of them, in addition to circulating widly 
in Britain, have a cosiderabic circulation out¬ 
side theUnited Kingdom. I his applies parti¬ 
cularly to the trade, technical and profession¬ 
al journals, which represent an important 
export in themselves and play a large part in 
selling British goods overseas. 


General and specialised periodicals include 
magazines of general interest; women's maga¬ 
zines; publications for children; religious jour¬ 
nals for all denominations; home interest 
magazines; magSziocs dealing with sports and 
athletics, gardening and many other hobbies; 
humorous magazines; journals specialising in 
such subjects as politics, finance and eco¬ 
nomics, industry, science, fanning, medicine, 
the arts and Commonwealth and international 
alfairs; and the publications of learned socie¬ 
ties, trade unioqs, regiments, universities, colle¬ 
ges, school and other associations. 

The weekly periodicals with the highest 
circulation figures are Women (2,246,431); 
Womon's Own (1,854,645); Womon's Weekly 
(1,741,254); Women’s fieolms (1,115,653); 
Weekend (1,330,607); together with the Radio 

Times (3,690,439); and the TV Times (3,212,697) 
The leading journals of opinion, which have 
ciurclation figures considerably lower than 
those of the popular magazines but which 
nevertheless enjoy a wide and influential 
readership, include The Economist (circulation 
104,551), a politically independent publication 
covering a wider range of topics than its 
title implies; the New Statesman (circulation 
77,539), which is a review of politics, litera¬ 
ture, and the arts with an independent socia¬ 
list political tendency; tbc Spectoior, which 
covers much the same ground, but which is 
further to the right in its political outlook; 
Tribune, which has a strongly left-wing, but 
anti-communist, bias; New Society, which 
covers the sociological aspect of curr¬ 
ent affairs; and New Scientist, which reports 
on the progress of science and technology in 
terms which the non-specialist can understand. 
Punch (circulation 124,079), traditionally the 
humorous periodical, has in recent years devo¬ 
ted increasing attention to public affairs. 

““ The pubKcalion of trade, technical and 
professional magazines began more than two 
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ilenturies ago and has grown In size and influx 
ence with che expansion of industry, until 
it is now perhaps the most important section 
of the British publishing industry, providing 
a coverage of subject matter as comprehensive 
as is available anywhere in the world Some 
500 subjects are nov included, many in consi¬ 
derable depth by different specialist publica¬ 
tions : for instance the engineering indutry is 
catered for by over 150 journals; there are 
64 journals dealing with electronics; 28 with 
computers and data processing; and 17 with 
nucleonics. 

Trade, technical and professional maga¬ 
zines fall into three main categories: journals 
in the technical class, which deal with scienti¬ 
fic progress and improvements in design, 
materials, equipment and production methods, 
communicating new knowledge as soon as it 
becomes available to various Icveb of reader- 
ship within an industry;'trade journals which 
are directed to the distributor and act in the 
capacity of supplementary specialist staff 
and as an information bureau on a wide 
variety of subjects; and the professional and 


semi-professional journals, which a::over' such 
fields as the law, medicine, nursing, finance 
and management, and are directed to the 
knowledgeable amateur as well as to those 
commercially engaged in the particular acti¬ 
vity. Many of these journals have a subs¬ 
tantial readership abroad, carrying, by edi¬ 
torial and advertisements, the latest news of ■ 
British technology, science, and products, 
and thus preparing the ground for exports of 
goods and services. There are, in addition, 
journals which arc specially produced, usu¬ 
ally in the principal appropriate foreign 
languages, for importers in other countries, 
and thjsse give guidance, not only on pro¬ 
ducts and services suitable for local conditions, 
but also on how to procure such imports most 
easily. 

The publication of trade, technical and 
professional journals ranges in frequency from 
weekly to quarterly. Each has a specialist edi¬ 
torial staff. Many employ a staff of specia¬ 
lised artists and peotographers and draw on 
a selected team of experts contributors; they 
also olfer anenquiry service, of especial im¬ 
portance and value to overseas readers, 
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CandhI and Inttrnatlonal Pofitics ; compiled 
tind edited by P. C. Roy Chaudhur/ Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmcdabad. Demy Oct 
300xXIV, paper bound. Price Rupees liight 
only. The editor says in his foreword, “There 
is no single compilation giving the important 
writings and speeches of Gandhiji on foreign 
countries and international politics. In this 
book many of the important writings and 
extracts of speeches of Gandhiji on foreign 
countries and international ail'airs have been 
collected.” The book is divided Into six 
sections 1) Africa dealing wiilj Abyssinia, 
Congo, ligypt, K.enya, Mauritius, Morocco, 
Rhodesia and South Africa, 2) America with 
the subsections Catinda, USA and Negroes. 

3) .Asia with the captioas Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, China, Fiji, India, Japan and Pakistan. 

4) Europe subdivided into Britain, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Europe, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland and Sweden. S) Middle East 
covering Arabia, Iran, Mesopotamia. Palestine, 
Syria and Turkey and 6) U sSR limited to 
USSR. There are explanatory and introduc¬ 
tory comments by the editor before the 
chapters in each section. 

Research bulletins (4rrs) of the University of 
the Punjab published during 1959-1968 by the 
secretary Publicatioas Bureau, Punjab Univer¬ 
sity, Chandigarh-3 (India). The Bulletins are 
as listed herein ; Early Victorian Verse-Novel 
by Dr. A. Bose M. A., D. Phil (Oxon), Braj- 
Bhasha Ke Do Punjabi Kabi by Shri Jai 
Bhagwan Goyal M. A., Main Trends of the 
Social and Economic History of the Maurya 
Empire by Buddha Prakash Ph., I)., D. Liti,, 
Third General Election in Punjab by Devendra 
Pal Verma M. A., LL. B., A survey of English 
Novels Dealing with the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
by Dr. Gobind Singh M. A., 1,1.,. B., Ph. D., 
R. S., Leadership Roles "m the Punjab 
Administration by Dr. A.R. Tyagi M.A,, LL.B., 
Ph. D., Kant And The Synthetic A Priori 
by Shri Satish C. Chadha M. A., Anglo-Sikh 


Relations. British PoHM'cal Mission to tht! 
Court of Ranjit Sin^ 1800-1838 by Dr. B. J. 
Hasrat M. A., Ph. D., D. Phil (Oxon) P. E. S. 
and Feminist Image -in the Novels of Ellen 
Glasgow. The Early phase by O. P. Shama, 
Pictorial Poetry by M. M. Bhattacharjee M.A. 
Ph. 1)., The Changing Role of the District 
Officer 1860-1960 by Devendra Pa! Verma 
M. A., LL, B., The Authorship of the.Two 

Italian Gentlemen by Dr. H. S. D. Mithal 
M. A., LL. B., Ph. D. 

Census of Indio 1961 VoL VT Part VT No 25 
Jammu and Kashmir. Village survey mono¬ 
graph of Parole (Nagri), IVhsil and District 
Knthua Field Investigation by j. KayNanda 
B. K. PalH, socio-economic surveyors. Village 
surveys now carried out by the Indian census 
authorities arc proving to be socio-economic 
documentaries of great value. They arc 

something much more informative than a mere 
parade of statistics. 

Kharboo A village survey census of India 
Vol. VI Part V'l No 13 Jammu and Kashmir 
Tchsil Kargil, Dustricl Ladakh. Field Investi¬ 
gation by B. A. Farooqi socio-economic 
surveyor. Textile Dyeing and Hend-Prlntfng in 
Madbya Pradesh census of Lidia 1961 Vol. I 
Monograph series Part VII-A(iii) Investiga¬ 
tion, tabulation and Draft bv C. G. Jadhav 
.M. A., M Com. 

Census of India 1961 Vol. XI, Mysore part 
VT Village Survey Monographs no 15 
Kurupathur village Manjarabad Taluk Hassan 
District Editor K. Balasubramanyam, No 18, 
Hadnoor village Shorapur Taluk, "Culburga 
District, Editor as in no IS ; No 19 Kamal- 
nagar village Aurad Taluk, Bidar District, 
Editor as in nos 15 and 18 ; No 20 Tumur 

village Ramding Taluk. Belgaum District 
Editor as in nos IS, 18, 19. All these nos. are 
published by the manager of publications, 
Delhi 6 and are priced as follows : No 15 
Rs. 2.70, sh 6-4-1 or 98 cents; No 18 Rs. 3.30, 
sh 7*9d or $1.19 cents; No 19 Rs. 3.25, 
sh 7-7d or $1.17 cents and No 20 Rs. 2.80, 
sh 6-7d;or 99 cents. 
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Floods 

Floods arc nothing new in India. West 
Bsngal gets extensive floods at times which 
dcstr<»y crops, village housing, cattle and causes 
deaths among the villagers too. Bihar gets 
her share of devastating floods quite often and 
her losses usually assume terrifying propor¬ 
tions. These floods had to be controlled, 
thought the builders of independent India and 
Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru discussed the matter 
with his experts who nurtured their minds in 
Moscow, London or Washington and thought 
little of anything they could discover in India. 
As soon as, therefore rivers and floods were 
mentioned they thought of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority of the Llniicd States of 
America which had set up a standard in the 
world for flood control, power generation, 
production of fertilizers and general industrial 
development by use of power and other 
resources made available to the public by the 
TVA. What the Indian planners set up after 
their scrutiny and study of flood control and 
power generation schemes carried out by 
foreign countries was considered by them to be 
a great plan which would save Indians from 
floods and produce enough electrical energy 
to modernise the economic structure of those 
areas of underdeveloped India which were as 


yel not.provided with power and other facili¬ 
ties for setting up and profitably operating 
small industries in those areas. What has 
actually happened is nothing like the develop¬ 
ments assured by the plans. Floods continue 
to inundate the villages of the riverine zones 
of India, the average income of the people of 
the urea has not improved noticeably and the 
organisation runs (?) at a loss if considered as 
a national venture. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was esta¬ 
blished by Act of Congress in 1933 ; that is 
some years before India commenced her plans 
for the economic regeneration of India. The 
I'VA served an area of 41000 square milts, 
which compares well with the area that 
India planned to save from floods and provide 
with power. The areas in India were not so 
contiguous as were the counties served by the 
TVA. The TVA also gave aid and assistance 
to fewer people, as may be expected from the 
over populated nature of the Indian country 
.side. The TVA put up and helped to pul up 
32 major dams and a navigable channel which 
was 6:^0 miles long. What India had done could 
hardly be compared with the TVA’s perfor¬ 
mance. The TVA*s generation of hydcl and 
thermal power exceeded 90000 million kwh 
and the net income from this was $50,7 
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millions in 1969. General economic growth 
was remarkable in the region scrved'by the 
TVA. In the year 1933 the per capita income 
in that area was S168. 'The national average 
was then $375. In 1967, after 34 years the 
national average had gone up to $3,412 
(8 times) while the TVA zone average increa¬ 
sed by 14 limes to $2410. We have no know¬ 
ledge of what increases the per capita incomes 
have shown in tlic regions served by India’s 
flood control and power generation schemes. 
The increases if any, would be accounted for 
by the growth of large scale industries in those 
places, which industries have developed with¬ 
out having anything to do with the flood 
control and power generation schemes. 
Moreover the increases would be very slight 
compared to what happened in the TVA area. 

The TVA is managing its flood control, 
power generation and navigational tran.sport 
of heavy commodities in a very profitable 
manner. The capital put in by the Govern¬ 
ment in this project is being paid back by 
public subscription to interest yielding bonds 
and millions of dollars are being earned 
regularly. Our flood control has been a 
failure. The power generation has not been 
so profitable nor so extensive. 'I’hc industries 
in the rural areas have not developed. They 
say wc have not built enough dams. Why 
iiaven’l we * Our experts seem to suffer from 
a wide spread mental black out whenever it 
comes to a question of making national invest¬ 
ments productive and profitable. Why ? Our 
experts appear to be experts in incurring 
expenditure without looking at the productive¬ 
ness and profitability of the economic machi¬ 
nery they set up for national development. 
It it not lime for us to look for better experts ? 

Wc arc told that in olden days when 
Indian engineers had no facilities for drawing 
inspiration from the outside world, they used 
to have inlet channels for flood waters to flow 


into very large size reservoirs scattered all 
over the countryside and connected by, canals. 
When the rivers swelled up during heavy rains 
the mouth of the inlet channels were opened 
and the water flowed into the great *‘Bundhs” 
which were connected with one another and 
the surplus water was stored in the “Bundhs” 
of wh’ch there were hundreds. Channels 
leading out of these “Bundhs” irrigated the 
fields for agriculture. The kingdom of 
Vishnupur had numerous “Bundhs” like this, 
of which many arc still there with the inlet 
and outlet channels, lockgates etc. extant. 
These systems of flf)od water storage and 
irrigation should be carefully studied. 

Power Cuts in Calcutta 

It is common experience now a days in 
(Calcutta to have a sudden power cut and to 
be landed into serious diHicuhies in the homes, 
in offices and in shops, nursing homes, schools 
colleges, cinema houses, restaurants and hospi¬ 
tals. Peoples refrigerator’s stop fun :tioning 
and so do cooking ranges, air conditioners, 
lights, fans and other electrically operated 
appliances. These power cuts arc over and 
above the great fluctuations in voltage which 
damage valuable apparatus and instruments. 
Lifts may stop half-way and cause great suffer¬ 
ing to persons thus caught in an ill ventilated 
shaft with fans' out of action. Persons who 
are under treatment in nursing homes suffer 
physical injury when fans, air conditioners, 
lights etc. suddenly stop working. People 
living in the lOih or J5th floor of multi¬ 
storied buildings have to climb hundreds of 
stairs and may suffer from heart attacks. The 
point is that these stoppages arc not acts of 
God but are deliberate!) caused by responsible 
persons in charge of distributing electricity. 
If these people have not enough power for all 
the consumers then they can either disconnect 
a large'proportion of consumers permanently 
or generate more power. If they disconnect 
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the installations of some people, then such 
persons should be free to obtain their electri¬ 
city from other sources ; that is the electric 
supply arrangements will cease to be monopo¬ 
lies of the state or business companies if 
public needs cannot be fully met by their 
production of power. The public are being 
exploited very badly as it is by the high rates 
they are made to pay by the companies or the 
state. This must stop. Such exploitation is 
caused by bureaucratic miKmanagement of 
public utility concerns. The state docs not 
gain any greatly increased revenues by the 
working of these monopolies and the public 
firstly pay high prices and secondly they suffer 
much inconvenience through short supply and 
irregularities connected with supply. When¬ 
ever the state caruiot manage any public utility 
concerns properly, state monopolies must be 
broken. Monopolies can exist for raising 
revenues : hut not in public utility concerns. 
The stale should choose luxury trades for such 
profit making. And the profits must be there 
in the Gevernment trea.suries, and not in the 
pocket of bureaucrats, contractors and political 
contact makers. 

There is another serious obstruction to the 
full and proper supply of public utility services 
and of essential commodities which the people 
must obtain in order to maintain their basic 
standard of living. 'Fhis obstruction comes 
from the side of the workers who produce the 
goods and services referred to. The public 
cannot permit employer employee conflicts or 
political sabre rattling to intcifere with their 
normal every day life. There should also be 
a just settlement of all disputes. As things are 
now disputes arc settled by bipartite or tripar¬ 
tite discussions. Failing such settlement the 
disputes are referred to specially set up courts 
of law. But two or three parties arc the 
employees, the employers and the Govern¬ 
ment. The public who arc the consumers of 


the good and services do not come into the 
picture at all. There should be provision for 
the public to take part in these discussions for 
settling employer employee disputes. Thrf 
formation of consumers associations should 
precede any arrangements for public partici¬ 
pation in these multipartite discussions. 

Collecting Donations from People 

Some time back, after certain members of 
the public had been assaulted, grieveously 
injured and even murdered for refusing to 
give a specified amount (usually a big sum) as 
donation to a Puja or festival fund ; there was 
agitation for making collection of donations 
illegal and punishable, unless the collectors 
registered their names with the government 
and took out a licence for making such collec¬ 
tions. But the agitation led to nothing. The 
collectors of donations continued to indulge in 
their strong arm tactics for getting money out 
of persons who in their opinion had money. 
The festival season is now coming closer. 
Gangs of youngmen arc beginning to go about 
with printed receipt boots to raise funds. 
Some of these youngsters are quite civilised 
and arc not trying to extort money. Some 
arc not so and make demands which are 
neither reasonable nor fair. Those who donate 
to such funds should be allowed full freedom 
to pay or not to pay as they choose. And in 
no case should donation collectors dictate to 
the donors. The police should be able to find 
out quite easily who are collecting donations 
where and for what purpose. These collectors 
can be warned by the police to keep within 
the law when they collect money from the 
public. Collectors who are not genuinely 
organising any festival should be punished for 
trying to obtain money on false pretences. 

Western Seekers After Eastern Truths 

Whenever we discuss Western scholars who 
have by deep study, profound reasoning and 
meditation tried to understand the philosophy 
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of the East and to realise the spiritual truths 
which the Rishis sought after in their forest 
Ashramas; we come to think of the great 
men who presented the shastras of India to 
the Western academic world. The names of 
Max Muller, Georg Biihler, Julius Jolly, Rhys 
Davids, Hermann Oldcnberg, Hermann 
Jacobi, Tliihaut, Wiiueniitz and many others 
come up as the connecting links between the 
West and (he East. The study of Eastern 
philosophy and of the various abstruse cults 
have been carried out in a well planned scho¬ 
larly fashion and there is no scope in this 
field for any meaningless jugglery with incan¬ 
tations nor for any hoodoo and black magic. 
Latterly, however, a large number of iniellcc- 
lually tininitiatcd Europeans and Americans 
have descended on our Ashramas, temples and 
places of pilgrimage in search of release from 
earthly bonds anc self realisation. They have 
unfortunately got mixed up with the wrong 
sort of people and have learnt to smoke Ganja 
and to shave their heads for a clearer under¬ 
standing of the intricate philf).sophy of the 
Hindus, Some have set up their own tcmplc.s 
and carry on nou-.stop Kirlan and Bhajan with 
drums thundering and cymbals torturing the 
ears in order to achieve Moksha of the sort 
that come to those who arc dull of wit and 
da/cd of vision but have the advantage of 
Western muscles which enable them to roar 
out of tune for hours or thump on the floor 
in dancing steps of their own invention, in 
order to be fully conscious spiritually or to be 
unconrious of their human responsibilities. 
These people should be sent back to their 
country of origin by the Government of India 
as their presence in India will increasingly 
teach us to develop contempt for Europeans 
and Americans. 

“Bundhs” without Rhyme or Reason 

General closure of all shops, markets 
schools, colleges, offices, factories etc. and 


suspension of transport services by order of 
political parties, students* associations, trade 
unions and similar powerful organisations, 
which can let loose large forces of hooligans 
armed with bombs, guns and other weapons to 
enforce their will, constitute a “Bundh”. 
'I’here are minor and partial “hartals** or 
stoppage of service when trams, buses or 
schools and colleges donot function. Or some 
petrol stations stop supplies to the public in 
order to press the demands of their workers 
on their employers. “Bundhs” or general 
close down of almost all buying and selling, 
institutions and establishments usually have a 
political meaning attached to it by those who 
call for a “Bundh”. Sometimes these mean¬ 
ings arc <iuitc clear to the public and at other 
times the reasons arc obscure or paradoxical. 
The vciy recent “Bundh” in West Bengal was 
in protest against wanton killings in some parts 
of Calcutta. But those who protested against 
such killings were not blameless in the matter 
of uncalled for murderous attacks on their 
political opponents. They had been in the 
past, accused of carrying war to their enemies’ 
camp on many occasions. In this particular 
instance they had been subjected to organised 
ruthlcssness by another party who showed no 
respect for human life whatsoever and caused 
death and injury to hundreds of persons. The 
affair was utterly shameful and condcmnable ; 
but the public had no sympathy cither with 
the perpetrators of this foul atrocity nor had 
they been very deeply affected by the fortunes 
of this fratricidal war which is now raging in 
West Bengal, One might say the public are 
highly critical of what is going on and they 
condemn wholeheartedly all these attacks and 
counter attacks of which the aim and purpose 
is establishment of party superiority. It one 
spoke the truth, all parties now stood accused 
of these awful crimes and no party was really 
earning public approbation by their actions 
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which are objectionable in the extreme. West 
Bengal public donot approve of murders nor 
of securing party funds by lawless methods. 
They think that all political parti« in West 
Bengal are destroying the fair name of the land 
of Rammohun Roy, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatterjec, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda, Ram- 
krishna, Aurovinda and Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, by their criminal activities and open 
association with professional hooligans and 
members of the underworld. It may be 
argued by them that they were not believers 
in non-violence and that they thouglil that 
fighting was a surer way of establishing politi¬ 
cal ideals than endless talks and press propa¬ 
ganda. But that would be a fit argument for 
serious consideration if the fight was against 
the established enemies of the people and not 
against fellow men who normally would be 
near and dear to one another ; but arc now 
committed to each other’s extermination at 
the instigation of the enemies of the people 
of West Bengal. These enemies were Indians 
as well as foreigners- And these people were 
not aiming at reestablishing India in the high 
place that she occupied in tlic past in ihc 
world in the sphere of culture and civilisation. 
Precious little is being done by any political 
party of India, with particular reference to 
West Bengal, to create new and improved 
standards of anything that really mattered 
humanly and in the field of intellectual and 
spiritual growth. We have never thought, 
nor do we think now, that material conditions 
of existence determined progress and develop¬ 
ment of civilisation. Increase in personal 
income did not make one a better member of 
human society. The greatest GNP did not 
make a nation the greatest among all commu¬ 
nities of mankind. A gross materialistic out¬ 
look is a sign of degeneration and all nations 
should try to retain their ideals of life unsullied 


by material greed, as far as possible. Intellect 
tual and spiritual urges should be held high 
so that our people could once again attain 
those heights in thought and emotional 
realisations for which we had been known to 
be the ‘'sons of the Immortals”. Playing 
second fiddle to affluent members of other 
nations or subscribing to the gross outlook of 
groups and cliques which aim at the dazzUi^ 
Neon street lights, ignoring the existence of 
the distant nebulae that illuminate the endless 
skies in outer space ; cannot he called national 
ideals by us. As for the fights that our 
misguided youth engage in without any worth¬ 
while purpose, the sooner they stop the 
better. We should not draw attention to our 
faults by calling for “Bundhs”. Rather, we 
should observe n.ational days of fast in order 
to chasten our souls. The Government too 
should declare curfew everywhe.re on all such 
days so that we could feel wc were atoning for 
our sins. 

Price of Fruits 

Not so very long ago the price of fruits 
was quite re.asonable and even ordinary people 
whose incfjmr was in the low range could buy 
fruits for regular consumption. Now a days 
most fruits sell by weight, that being a 
simple and easy method of charging a high 
price. Apples now will be five rupees a 
kilogvacn. One kilo will have five apples, so 
that an apple will cost a rupee to buy. Twelve 
rupees .1 dozen 1 That would be a fantastic 
price for apples. Oranges in the thirties sold 
at the rate of sixty to eighty to the rupee. 
Now the price would be three to four rupees 
a dozen. When mangos sold at the cheapest 
rate, it was two rupees a kilo. Mangos also 
sold at times at five or six rupees a kilo. That 
made them worth a rupee each. Bananas sold 
at two annas a dozen in the days before the 
second world war. They now sell, the 
cheapest variety of them, at two annas each. 
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Prices of fruits therefore have risen inordi¬ 
nately. We remember that the mangos which 
now sell at a rupee each in Calcutta used to 
be sold at Allahabad in tlie lii^t decade of the 
century at a hundred for a rupee ! Fruits 
being an essential food article, and the prices 
being fantastically high, fruit growing should 
draw the attention of our planners more 
intensively than is happening .at the moment. 
Stadium for Calcutta 

Football crowds in Calcutta often reach a 
hundred thousand mark wlicn one counts all 
the people who stand on the elevated ground 
adjoining the Fort, all those who stand on the 
roof of c<irs and buses and cluster the branches 
of the trees in the Eden Gardens. .Some of 
these people would p.iy f<jr u scat in a gallery 
if they could do so, while some wouldn’t for 
lack of funds. But the accepted theory is that 
a stadium with 85000 seats will be the right 
size for meeting the requirements of Calcutta’s 
football fans. A cricket crowd is possibly 
smaller than what a football match between 
two popular teams attract ; but it would not 
Ik very much smaller. More than 50000 
definitely and nearer 70000 when there are 
holidays. A stadium .Tccommodating 85000 
spectators would not remain visibly empty if 
one had a test cricket match. So that a 
composite stadium in which both football and 
cricket matches could be held would be a 
workable proposition excepting for the fact 
that a cricket pitch coiild not survive the 
stampeding that a football game provides. 
When a football ground has to be converted 
to a cricket ground the entire cricket pitch has 
to be returfed for the purpose. So that 
experts said that a dual purpo.se stadium 
should be used for football upto July 31st and 
thereafter only for cricket. But as many foot¬ 
ball matches arc held after July, this idea 
cannot work. There are also questions of 
winter football played in an artificially 


illuminated ground, which will possibly be¬ 
come fashionable in the near future in India, 
and that would make a dual purpose stadium 
of doutful value. The idea that a composite 
stadium in which there will be arrangements 
for swimming tournaments too and for Basket 
Ball, Volleyball, Badminton, Boxing, Wrest¬ 
ling etc. will not be found workable ; for all 
these games will usually come on (op of one 
another and most will not require arrange¬ 
ments for seating more than 20000 spectators. 

It is said that a vast stadium for both 
cricket and football will cost 3 crore.s of rupees 
to build without counting the value of the 
land. This is a very large sum of money and 
the Oovcriimcnl would be .spending about 
1725000/- rupees only on interest to incur such 
capital expenditure. It Government look 
after the management of a stadium like that 
their overheads will push up the total 
expenses to 25,00000/- rupees. This is several 
times the total amount the government of 
West Bengal spend on games and sports. One 
will readily agree that a stadium docs not help 
the people to be sport minded, nor docs it 
assist the people to learn to play games or to 
engage in physical culture. Its only value is 
that it provides entertainment to thousands 
and it popularises football and cricket. 

From the point of view of social well 
being and the spread of sport and physical 
culture the Government should spend money 
to construct play grounds in all towns and set 
up gymnasiums, boxing rings and wrestling pits 
in all suitable places. Stadiums should be 
built by the Football Associations and the 
Cricket Associations with government assis¬ 
tance in the matter of securing land and ready 
finance. Any money advanced by government 
or by banks should be repaid by instalments 
quite easily. 

In Calcutta there should be separate sta¬ 
diums for cricket and foodball. These could 
be built back to back in the Eden Garden area. 





The football stadium would go up to the road 
alongside the Calcutta Football Club ground. 
The road could be diverted further to the 
south. Swimming and minor games can be 
arranged for on the Chowringhec side and the 
sitting capacity there need not be more than 
for 25000 persons. Here also the Associations 
can manage to set up a properly fitted pool 
and play ground and repay any money that 
governincni may advance to them. This 
stadium should be for Swimming, Basket Bail, 
Volleyball, Boxing, Wrestling, Gymnastics and 
Kabaddi. The Rabindra Stadium near the 
Lakes can be converted easily to an Athletics 
Stadium witli proper tracks and other arrange¬ 
ments. It has been used for many inici- 
national meets and require little extra expendi¬ 
ture to be given those touches which it now 
lacks. The total assistance the government 
will require to give will fall far short of 
3 crores if the work is undertaken by the 
Associations as their own ventures and the 
money will be recovered in a few years. 

Constitution Amended by Minority 

The constitution is a document which 
states the terms and conditions on which the 
government of a country is setup and it is 
codified and accepted as the law which deter¬ 
mines how the nation will carry on its own 
affairs with particular reference to the people’s 
rights and obligations. It is, so to speak, a 
bond which the entire nation has signed to 
abide by. It is therefore necessary that when 
the constitution's changed the entire nation 
should be consulted and made to express their 
opinion in a precise and clear cut manner. 
That is why constitutions should not be 
amended in a hurried and haphazard manner 
by casting of votes any how and by incqnsider- 
able majorities of the number of votes cast. 
The larger the percentage of the voters who 
cast their votes the nearer is tlve truth of the 
assumption that the whole nation is agreeing 


to the proposed change. If the number of 
voters who appear to be voting through the 
votes that their representatives cast, is Iqss 
than 50% of the total and absolute number of' 
voters in the country then the whole thing 
assumes a colouring which can be described as 
a minority amending the constitution. The 
recent amendments to the constitution for 
example cannot be called a nationally appro¬ 
ved amendment in so far as the representa¬ 
tives of the people in parliament represented 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the voteri. 
The Majority party in parliament who spon-. 
sored the amendment had about 40 per cent 
of the voters who voted behind them. That is 
their supporters were less than 25 per cent of 
the absolute number of voters. In the circum- 

I , 

stances the majority party in parliament was 
in a majority only in Parliament. They had 
no majority in the nation as one might say. 
If therefore one arranged for a referendum in 
connection with the amendment, the majority 
party may theoretically be defeated by a 3 : I 
vole quite easily and even by a 4 : 1 vote if 
one stretched tlie point a little more. In any 
case Sro. Indira's action in amending the 
constitution by a majority vole in Parliament 
does not in any way rest upon any factual 
guarantee of a national approval of that 
action. Site may be just imposing the will of 
25 per cent of the voters upon the nation for all 
we know. We think all these amendments 
should be withheld until Mrs. Gandhi can go 
to polls again and win by an a)>solute majority 
—counting all voters. 

Kennedy Condemns Pak Military Regime 

Senetor Edward Kennedy, speaking before 
the National Press Club of the USA was 
extremely critical of the arms shipments by 
the USA to Pakistan. He said he found evi- 
dcnce that West Pakistani troops are slaughter¬ 
ing East Bengal civilians. “We must end 
immediately” he said, “all further U. S. arms 
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shipments to West Pakistan, along with all 
other economic support of a regime that con¬ 
tinues to violate the most basic principles of 
humanity.” He emphatically declared, '‘We 
demonstrate to the generals of West Pakistan 
and to the people of the world that the United 
States has a deep and abiding revulsion of the 
monumental slaughter that has ravaged East 
Bengal.’* 

Mr. Kennedy said he will hold a new 
series of Senate hearings on the problem “to 
focus the bright light of informed opinion on 
the nightmare of terror and inhumanity now 
being perpetrated in South Asia (East 
Pakistan)” Mr. Kennedy was refused a visa 
by the Pakistan government to visit East 
Pakistan, as, it is presumed, lyahya Khan 
wanted to keep doors open for more lies about 
his barbarous atrocities in that part of 
Pakistan ; If Mr. Kennedy had gone and seen, 
first hand, what lyahya’s soldiers had done in 
Dacca, Chittagong and other towns of East 
Bengal, lyahya would have found it difficult 
to deny the hideous facts. 

The Trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 

The alleged trial of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman in camera by an alleged military 
court may be just another of General Yahya 
Khan’s array of mass produced lies. We were 
told by Yahya Khan’s pressmen that when the 
Sheikh was produced before this alleged court 
he said he will take no part in the piocecdings 
as he thought no Pakistani court of any sort 
had the right to try him. Later he was 
reported to have said that he was not guilty of 
any offence of anykind against Pakistan. Now 
we are told an ex-law minister of Pakistan is 
going to defend the Sheikh and he has had 
an interview with Bangabandhu Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman. All these, by their con¬ 
tradictory contents appear to be false news 
broadcast by the Pakistan Press to show how 
lawful their military administration was. In 


fact we think at some stage Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman will be found guilty of high treason 
and condemned to death ; but his sentence 
will not be carried out until and unless Yahya 
Khan felt that it would be safe for him and 
his gangsters to murder this great Bengali 
leader of the Awami League of Pakistan. That 
safety will depend largely upon the success or 
failure of the Mukti Bahini in East Bengal. 
Cricket Victory 

India’s change of policy in the matter of 
selecting a cricket team has yielded very good 
results. India has now won her recent two 
test tournainenis in cricket by first defeating 
West Indies in the Caribbean and then by 
winning the Test at the Oval by four wickets. 
Whether captain A. L. Wadekar has been just 
lucky or has shown extraordinary ability in 
handling his team is a question which will be 
answered differently by different critics. 
Generally speaking the element of luck is 
always there ; but no team can win a Test 
just by luck for the reason that in cricket 
sustained bowling and batting ability always 
remains a deciding factor. The batting averages 
of the Indian tcant were as given below : 


Name 

Total 

Average 

r. M. Engineer 

172 

57.33 

£. D. Solkar 

168 

42.00 

A. L. Wadekar 

204 

34.00 

D. N. Sardesai 

147 

29.40 

S. M. Gavaskar 

144 

24.00 

G. R. Viswanath 

118 

23.60 

Venkataraghavan 

61 

15.25 

S. Abid All 

50 

12.25 

A. V. Mankad 

42 

7.00 

B. S. Bedi 

10 

5.00 

Chandrasekhar 

4 

4.00 

The bowling analysis showed 
results in wickets captured and 

the following 
average runs 

conceded. 


Name 

Wickets 

Average Rum 


captured 

conceded 

Chahdrasekhar 

13 

21.00 

Solkar 

6 

24.50 

Venkataraghavan 

13 

26-95 

B. S. Bedi 

11 

29.50 

Abid AU 

5 

53.80 
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SURESH RAM 


In the beginning of this century, when 
Oanclhiji' while in South Africa, was iravclHng 
from Johannesburg to Durban, a friend, Mr. 
Polak, gave him a book ‘for the journey*. It 
was Ruskin’s Unto This Last’. The book, as 
he says, ‘gripped me’ and ‘brought about an 
instantaneous and practical transformation in 
my life*. Later he translated it into Gujarati, 
with the title ‘SARVODAYA* (the welfare of 
all). Though this word is met with in ancient 
Jain scriptures, the credit for using it in our 
times goes to Gandhiji. On his return to 
India, he led the struggle in which the word 
‘Swaraj’, as given by Dadabhai Naoroji, 
defined our immediate goal and ‘Sarvodaya’ 
set the pattern of new society to be built up 
in independent India. 

Hardly had we been free for six months, 
when Gandhiji passed away. Leaders of the 
country met at Sevagram in March 1948 and 
decided, at Vinobaji’s instance, to establish 
Sarvodaya Samaj to further the ideals and 
principles of Gandhiji. But how to give 
them a pracdcal shape was the question before 
the nation ? Would the execution of Cons¬ 
tructive programme, including Khadi, village 
industries, Harijan welfare, etc., serve the pur¬ 
pose or some new programme had to be resor¬ 
ted to ? There was no answer. 

Ganga of Bhoodan 

Suddenly, a strange event came to pass on 
April 18, 1951, when Vinobaji was going 

2 


round Talangana on foot. On that day he 
encamped at Pochampalli in the Nalgonda 
district. The local Harijan landless placed be¬ 
fore him their request for eighty acres of land 
for subsistence. Vinoba called together the 
people of the village and asked whether they 
would fiiliill* the demand of their poor bre¬ 
thren. Fortunately, one gentleman expressed 
his readiness to offer one hundred acres in the 
sacred memory of his father. 

Vinobaji was amazed at this development. 
He thought over the incident the whole night. 
He wondered whether it was an isolated gift 
or a token expression of a non-violent solution 
of India’s land problem. He felt it was the 
latter. But it needed confirmation* 

Next morning, he proceeded towards 
another village. People on a way-side village 
urged him to have some breakfast. Thanking 
them he asked, “Are there any landless in your 
village”, “There are many”, came the reply, 
“Then give me some land for their sake,** 
rejoined Vinobaji- They offered him 25 acres 
immediately. 

Vinoba had two donations before him. 
As two points make a straightline, two offer¬ 
ings made him resolve to launch upon the 
campaign for the landless. During that 51 
days' tour of Tclangana, he received no less 
than 12,201 acres. Thus the Bhoodan move¬ 
ment was born. 

But some sceptics quipped' “They donated 
land in Telangana because they were terrw- 
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struck. IfVinoba is confident of the efficacy 
of non-violence, he should dare obtain land 
in other parts of the country’*. Vinoba 
smiled in reply. Just at that time Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru requested him to come to 
Delhi for discussing the Five Year Plan with 
the Planning Commission. Vinoba resolved 
to go on foot rather than Ity train. In his 
yotfo of 54 days (from lOih September 1951 to 
13th November 1951) from Paunar to Delhi, 
he received 19,436 acres. This surprised many 
a doubting ^Thomas and Vinoba decided to 
cover one province after another with his call 
of fihoodan. The Sarvodaya workers too 
accepted this programme as the spearhead of 
a non-violent revolution. They took a pledge 
in April 1952 to obtain 25 lakhs of acres within 
two years. By 25th March 1954, the land- 
collections had reached the figure of 27,63,465 
acres. Thus the movement went on gathering 
momentum. 

From Bhoodan to Gramdan 

Vinoba walked throughout (he length and 
breadth of India for thirteen and a quarter 
years. The movement spread all over the 
country and gave a new meaning to the entire 
Constructive Programme. The idea of Shanti 
Sena (or Peace Army), first enunciated by 
Gandhiji in 1938, also took a living shape. 
Over and above, Vinoba placed the concept 
of Gramdan seeking for land-revolution. Its 
four conditions are : 

(i) One-twentieth of land is offered to 
the landless ; 

(ii) Ownership of his land is voluntarily 
transferred by the individual to the 
village community ; 

(iii) A village assembly (Gram Sabha) 
including all adults is set up to conduct 
the affairs of the village ; and 

(iv) A village fund (Gram Kosh) is esta¬ 
blished to which the land-holder 


contributes one-fortieth of his produce 
and to wage-earner one-thirtieth of his 
wage. 

This too met with a wholesome response. 
From September 1965 to October, 1969, 
Vinoba again stayed in Bihar and launched a 
special drive for Gramdan. 

Challenge of India’s Landless 

The poverty of India is proverbial. Slogans 
for removing this poverty arc resounding in 
the Indian sky these days. A population of 
6.17 crores lives in conditions of severe 
destitution and 10.44 crores in those of 
destitution while 16.16 crores in thore of 
abject poverty. The average expenditure of 
seventy per cent of our total population is less 

than one rupee per day. The root of this 
poverty lies in landlessness. Out of our total 
rural population (1969) of 43.4 crores, no less 
shan 10.3 crores are landless and 18.5 crores 
have less than five acres per household. This 
is at the bottcuu. As regards the top, one 
per cent of rich households hold sixteen per 
cent of land, With this pattern of land 
distribution millions in India are bound to 
lead a miserable existence. 

The various Five Year Plans have stressed 
the need of land reform and urged the States 
to enact measures for the same. But never 
has ambition been more unfortunate. All 
land legislations have hardly brought ten 
lakhs of acres of land to the landless and none 
knows how much of it is unde^ their actual 
possession. On the other hand, 41,66,809 
acres have been received in Bhoodan, of which 
12,15,795 acres have been distributed among 
4,61,681 landless. Again, people in no less 
than 1,68,058 villages have opted for Gramdan, 
having Bihar (with 60,065 Gramdans) at the 
top. For the last]Jone year, confirmation 
w ork is vigorously^ afoot in Bihar. Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan has gone to the 



TWENTY YEAM SARVODAYA 


Muzaffarpur district and efforts arc afoot to 
make the Gram Sabhas function effectively. 

The Sarvodaya movement claims to bring 
about a non*violent revolution and set up a 
classless and state-free social order. When 
will it reach the goal ? If it cannot be bound 
by time-limit, how does it differ from ordinary 
social reform ? Will it be able to achieve the 
desired revolution at alt ? 

The question is not easy to answer. Russia 
has had fifty years and China twenty-two. 
And yet they have not succeeded in wiping 
out disparities and inequalities. True they 
have attained some progress, but they are far 
from their goal. In the name of Socialism or 
Communism, there has sprung up a ‘new 
class’ (to quote Mr. Djihas, former Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia) of exploiters, which 
commands the authority of the state, the 
organisation of the party and the resources 
of the nation. Consequently, those at the 
bottom, the peasantry or the proletariat, 
continue to be exploited and if they try to 
revolt by arms, they arc crushed by the 
superior violence of the State. Thus it is 
easy to see that true socialism or communism 
is impossible except by non-violent methods. 

Questions before Sarvodaya Movement 

The question, then, is : how long will 
Sarvodaya take to fulfill its aim ? The time- 
spirit is in its favour. It has inherited the 
legacy of Gandhiji. It has a leader of 
Vinobaji’s eminence at its head. And yet it is 
not moving forward with the desired speed. 
The movement has failed to identify itself with 
the masses and is confined to its workers. It 
does not represent the hopes and aspirations 
of the landless peasantry whom it professes to 
serve. How many youths are attracted 
towards it ? What is its impact on the political 
situation of the country ? Will it not convert 
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itself into a sect in course of time and let 
other agencies take up its gains ? It has little 
or no voice in the press. 

These are some of the main questions which 
the Sarvodaya movement has to answer. 
Doubtless there are in its fold devoted workers 
prepared for every sacrifice. Their honesty 
and integrity are beyond question. Yet they 
have little hold over the body-politic of the 
nation. Nor are the forces of reaction and 
vested interests afraid of them. On the 
contrary, thejavidity for large land holdings 
goes on unabated. 

Faults in our Working. 

Surely, there must be something wanting 
in our very method of working. In the public 
eye, Sarvodaya organisations are associated as 
tame limbs of a particular party and that too 
of a certain section of it. We have never 
been able to stand up as a reliable force inde¬ 
pendent of Government. Barring a few of us 
we have never lent support to radical move¬ 
ments and programmes which have come 
from time to time before the nation all these 
twenty yeary. Except in some parts of Tamil- 
nadu we did not take up the causes of the 
evicted landless and preferred meek silence to 
bold action. Let us honestly confess that the 
fault is ours, of our leadership. So far as 
the people are concerned, they continue to 
have faith in us, which is evident by the fact 
that donations to Vinoba Gram Swaraj Fund 
have reached the target of about one crore 
rupees. But do we trust the masses to the 
same extent ? 

During these two decades, we have made 
some glaring mistakes, the more awful being 
our entrusting the responsibility of Khadi 
programme to the Government. This made 
the entire army of Constructive workers 
depend on the State. Their initiative was 
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killed and they lost their lustre. One may 
argue that in a democracy, it is for the State 
to carry out the (lonstructtvc Programme. 
True, we then ought to have created such a 
force as would have compelled the Govern¬ 
ment to offer due protection to the various 
programmes therein. Little wonder that 
Khadi, Village Industries, Nai Tallm, etc., 
grew feeble and our workers lost their zeal 
and strength. 

The Three Criterions 

But all is not yet over. Time has come 
when a new orientation should be given to the 
whole Sarvodaya movement, It must be trans¬ 
formed into a solid expression of the People’s 


Power (Jana-Shakti), It must wipe out all 
landlessness from the country. It must have 
three criterions before it : 

(i) Price of land should continuously fall 
until land ceases to be a marketable 
commodity ; 

(ii) The youths should join it in large 
numbers ; and 

(iii) The landless millions should adopt 
it as their own. 

The more the movement satisfies these three 
tests the more will it attain glory and succeed 
not only in winning economic and social 
independence for India’s millions but also in 
convincing the civilised world of the efficacy 
of non-violence as an instrument of social 
change. 




THE SPRING TIME FAIR OF MAKAR CHANDI OF MAKARDAH 


BHOLANATH BHATTACHARYA 


Fairs and festivals are still one of the most 
lively expressions of the folk culture of Bengal. 
The traditionally ceremonious observation of 
festivals for rejoicing over the glory of the 
seasons or the crops or social events provides 
the occasion for the holding of the fairs where 
the common people get an opportunity to get 
together in order to participate en masse in 
the ritualistic, cultural and economic life of 
the community. The Bengali term for fairs Is 
‘\Jcla’, which etymologically implies a con¬ 
gregation, in more a spiritual and emotional 
sca^’e than a merely physical one. Used as an 
adjective, the word denotes ‘many’, and when 
used as a verb, it means ‘to extend’. In fact a 
fair or mela in this land indicates and occasion 
for many to unfold themselves in an open-air 
exhibition which offers a scope for a free and 
spontaneous communication among the 
members of the community, if only in the 
form of an economic exchange in the main. 
Hence the importance of a fair is as a faithful 
mirror of the folk life and folk cuhui-e. 

Fairs, however, have since long cca.sed to 
have a purely cultural or religious signi¬ 
ficance. They are today very much an 
economic affair being an indigenous system of 
providing a net work of occasional colossal 
markets at regular and appropriate intcivals, 
by way of supplementing the periodical hats 
or rural markets. They are chiefly intended 
to provide an outlet for the stockpile of pro¬ 
ducts in the numerous branches of folk arts 
and crafts as well as folk entertainment 
services, which provide livelihood to a large 
section of producers in the underdeveloped 


rural economy withits imperfect and backward 
marketing organizations. Indeed the very 
structure of the rural economy of Bengal is 
traditionally based on the hats and melas. 
In course of time the towns and suburbs too 
followed the example of villages by introducing 
tlicir own individual festivals and fairs connec¬ 
ted with festivals. 

Religious and seasonal festivals readily 
provide a popular occasion for holding a fair. 
Sometimes annual worship of a local deity 
inspires a fair. A combination of these factors 
seems to have occasioned the famous fair of 
Makarchandi at Makardah, a village in the 
district of Howrah. Every year the Pancham- 
Dol ceremony of goddess Makarchandi is 
celebrated on the fifth ‘Tithi* or lunar day of 
the gay spring time festival of Holi or 
Doleyalra. On this occasiion an impressive 
fair is held for about ten to twelve days, 
which is one of the most important fairs to be 
held near the metropolitan city of Calcutta- 
Only about eight miles from Howrah, 
Makardah is well-connected with that city 
by bus and until recently also by the Martin 
light railway. 

The temple of the deity is about 150 years 
old and the fair too is almost of an equivalent 
age. The temple was founded by one 
Ramkanta Kundu, a landlord of the nearby 
village of Andul-Mauri. But the worship of 
the deity can be traced back to a much more 
distant past. According to a local legend, 
Srimanta, the merchant-navigator of Chandi 
Mangala literature fame, took a fancy to this 
lovely spot on the bank of the river Saraswati 
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where he introduced the worship of Chandi, 
the favourite maritime goddess. The old 
settlement records refer to this locality as 
Rameswarbali or the abode of Rameswara. 
It seems to have l>ccn named after Rameswar 
Chowdhury who is reported to have been 
entrusted with the worship of the goddess 
Makarchandi more than five hundred years 
ago. He appointed f>ne Rajendranath 
Chattopadhyaya, a Brahmin rom Bally, a 
place on the river Hooghly a few miles from 
Makardah. The Brahmin families residing 
in the neighbourhood of Makardah are mostly 
the descendants of the original house of 
priests. A reckoning of the generation that 
have passcil since then tends to confirm the 
aforesaid age of Rameswar. But the deity is 
still older. 

A stone slal) with no otlter distinct features 
than the eyes painted with vcrmillion, the 
icon is typologically akin to that of goddess 
Shitala, the presiding deity of the epidemic 
of small pox. A legend ascribes the shortened 
stature of the icon, which is believed to have 
once been large enough to require the priest 
to climb a ladder in order to perform the 
daily workship, to an attempt on the part of 
the goddess to sink into the earth and disap¬ 
pear being aggrieved by the resentment of 
the priest for the inconvenience caused by the 
height ofthe image. The goddess however finally 
yielded to the supplications of the repentant 
priest and stayed in the present stubbed form. 
Makarchandi seems to be temperamentally 
free from the vigours associated with either a 
Sbakta or a Vaishnava deity. Her most 
favourite offering is ‘Rashbada* a kind of fried 
sweetmeat, typically associated with the 
Vaishnavas. She is, however not averse to 
ani mal sacrifices in accordance with the 
Shakta tradition. There is a sacrificial alter 
too where goals are sacrificed. A ‘Ratha- 
yatra', or car festival too is held in honour of 
the deity. A great public feeding, attended 
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by about ten thousand people, takes place 
three days after the inauguration of the fair. 
All this goes to indicate the remote antiquity 
and the consequent importance of the deity 
in the life of the community. 

Makardah derives its name from the deity 
Makarchandi. Another ancient name of the 
place is Mapurdaha, probably derived from 
the word ‘Matripur’, that is, the town belong¬ 
ing to the mother. Daha implies a pool and 
appears as a suffix to the names of several 
other places on the bank of the river, which 
is prone to change its course and create 
stagnant pools or marshy lands. Mapurdaha 
may later on have changed into Makardah. 
Some say again that when Saraswati was close 
by there used to live In it a huge Makar or 
a crocodile like legendary animal, associated 
with Chandi as her carrier. It is after this 
resident Makar that the place is believed to 
have been named. The Makar-Samkranti 
festival too is celebrated here. 

The Pancham-Dol ceremony together with 
the fair commences on and from the fifth day 
of the ifoli festival in March. The festival is 
inaugurated by an extravagant firework on the 
previous night, which is witnessed by many 
people for its splendour. There is a peculiar 
custom associated with this part of the festival. 
Three large jars arc placed in front of the temple 
in the evening. It is not until these empty 
jars become full to the brim with coins offered 
by the devotees who assemble there that the 
display of firework starts. By that time the 
night is far advanced. 

The fair presents a spectacle of crowded 
stalls all around with thousands thronging 
the mela ground. The nearby highway and 
lanes as well as the open ground near the 
temple are clustered with improvised stalls and 
wayside shops, displaying a large variety of 
wares mostly comprising local handicn^ts and 
edibles. This district in genera! and the locality 
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ftround in particular can boast of an exquisite 
variety'of mattings and also handicraft made 
of sola pith. At the fair one finds mattings of a 
coarse variety called ‘Shilalpati’ side by side 
with an extremely fine type of matting which 
is thin and flexible enough to be folded like 
a handkerchief and kept inside the pocket of 
one’s shirt. Cane baskets and trays, called 
Dhama and Kulo respectively, traditional 
handicrafts manufactured by the village iron- 
smiths over a long period in anticipation of 
a promising market, agricultural products 
including rice, modern plastic>vare as a 
substitute for the traditional toys—these are 
some of the articles sold at the fair which are 
worthy of mention. Entertainments usually 
associated with a fair such as target shooting at 
rubber baloons, magic shows, and the like 
add to the attractions of the fair. But by far 
the most noticeable item is perhaps the 
foodstuff and particularly the sweetmeats and 
fried snacks for which this area is renowned. 
All the local varieties of sweetmeats are repre¬ 
sented at the fair including the irresistible 
‘Amriti’ and ‘Jilipi’. The tubular juicy delica¬ 
cies have a rather deceptive appearance. 
Contrary to one’s expectations, the flacid 
variety will easily melt away into one’s mouth 
without any explosion white the hard-boiled 
ones will cause him a good deal of embarrass¬ 
ment by spouting the clammy juice on to the 
cheek of unsuspecting persons standing ten 
metres away only to invite their instant and 
sharp rebuke. 

The participants at the fair come not only 
from the nearby villages but also from distant 
places. Although the occasion is distinctly 
Hindu in character, Muslims too form a 
considerable proportion of both the buyers 
and the sellers. Similarly, the Muslim fair at 
the nearby village of Gayeshpur in commemo¬ 
ration of Pir Giasuddin is attended by both 
the Hindus and the Muslims. In fact the 


fairs and festivals of Bengal are more a sodAo 
economic institution than religious* 

As the stipulated period of the Makarchtndt 
draws to a close, a stir becomes noticeaUe 
amongst the sellers some of whom get ready 
for the next fair at the nearby village of 
Hapardah or the Charak fair at Rudrapur, 
while others are bound fur the fairs at 
Wadipur, Bancra or Pakur. The fair in' 
honour of goddess Shitala at neighbouring 
Bcgri is attended largely by the womenfolk 
so that the intending sellers keep a shrewd 
watch for articles favourite with the house¬ 
wives. 

lu course of his repeated visits to the 
fairs held at the places of West Bengal, the 
present writer came to know from many of the 
sellers regularly participating in them that the 
very structure of their individual economic 
activities is perfectly geared to the countrywide 
network of fairs which are held throughout 
the year at one place or another. The entire 
rural economy of lower Bengal may be divided 
into several zones or cycles, such as the 
Howrah cycle, the Hoogly cycle, Radh cycle 
and the South Bengal cycle, on the basis of 
which the producers stock and release their 
ariticles at the various fairs by turn at periodic 
intervals. A valuable insight into the local 
economy may be gained if a meaningful and 
comprehensive analysis is undertaken by the 
social scientists to find out the nature and 
quality of the commodities brought for sale 
at the fairs, the extent of the transactions 
carried on, the prices charged as compared to 
the prevailing market rates (usually the prices 
charged at the fairs are much lower and are 
a bargain for the customers) the profits earned, 
the places of manufacture and ultimate con¬ 
sumption of an article in relation to the place 
of residence of the seller, the pattern of 
demand registered by the consumers and 
and response matched by the supplien,^ 
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the repercussion of the traditionall/ static 
character of the pattern of supply on the 
evolution of the consumer’s behaviour, the 
interdependence of the traditional rural arts 
and crafts and the bearing of the fairs on the 
same, the relationship of the fairs with existing 
rural markets of various other types, the 
impact of the fairs on the lives of the fair- 
based people and particularly the rural 
children, the bearing of the fairs on the 
pattern of habitation in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and so on and so forth. What is 
most interesting to note about the fairs like 
those at Makardah is that they did not come 
into existence by a process of conscious and 
organised effort on the part of some authority 
but in fact grew up spontaneously in response 
to inherent local needs. 

The fact that such self-generated and 
natural fairs have survived environmental 


changes for more than a century, as in the 
case of the Makarchandi fair, goes to indicate 
their stamina and their ineffaceable and 
integral place in the rural community life, 
cutting across barriers of religion, caste or 
creed. On the other hand the importance of 
quite a few of the fairs has increased in the 
new context of economic and social changes. 
The fairs are essentially an institution through 
which is expressed the simple traditional 
rejoicing of the Bengalis at the advent of 
pleasant sea.sons or some other festive 
occasions. One can therefore justifiably 
expect the Government in its relevant depart¬ 
ments to make a serious effort and co-ordinat¬ 
ed effort to appreciate the significance of the 
fairs in the economic and cultural life of the 
rural community and accordingly extend to 
them the necessary help in order to tnake them 
a greater success ; for instance, by providing 
better transport facilities for the participants. 

















dMvani and french symbolism 

K. SUBRAHMANIAN 


The word for suggestion in Sanskrit is 
dbrani ; it literally means *an echo or over¬ 
tone’. Dhraol if an important concept in 
Sanskrit literary criticism and the dhvani school 
consider dhvaoi or suggestion as the soul of 
poetry. 

The primary text that deals with dbvaDi is a 
Sanskrit work called Dbvanyaloka (A Survey of 
iiuggestioo) by Anandavardhana who is pre¬ 
sumed to have lived in Kashmir in the ninth 
century A. D. Though he was not the first 
to formulate the dbvaDi theory, he was the 
first to systematise it. Abhinavagupta wrote 
an excellent commentary on DbTauyaloka 
called Locaoa, a century later. 

The main point of the theory of dhvaui is 
that suggestion is the soul of poetry. The 
denotation of words used is suboridinated to 
their connotation, the deeper meaning. This 
"unsaid” suggested meaning is the dhTaoi, 
overtone, resonance or '.reverberation, The 
suggested meaning is more important and 
more essential, as a source of aesthetic appeal, 
than the surface meaning of words. All 
poetry of the first order is dbvaoi. If the 
suggested meaning is less important than the 
expressed meanning, it is poetry of a second 
order. 

Anandavardhana says that poetic meaning 
it different fron^, conventional meaning and 
cannot be explained in terms of denotation. 
He compares the expressed meaning to the 
various parti of a woman’s body, and sugges¬ 
tive meaning to charm which is over and 
above the parts. 1 While the body of poetry 
can be icientifically studied with a knowledge 
of grammar, prosody etc., its soul which is 
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dhvani is understood only by those who have 
an insight into the true significance of poetry. 

“The poetic meaning is not understood by 
a mere learning in grammar and dictionary. 
It is understood only by those who have an 
insight into the true essence of poetry.- 

In a truly good poem, the explicit meaning 
becomes secondary and the suggestive mean¬ 
ing primary. The importance of a poem lies 
not in what it gives, but 'what it gives off. 
Words have two senses: the direct sense and 
the oblique sense. Poetic beauty lies in the 
predominance of the oblique over the direct 
sense. But suggestive poetry is not the same 
as poetry with figures of speech. ‘Suggestive 
poetry is quite distinct from that of the 
sources of charm in explicit meaning, such as 
the figure simile, on the one hand, and that 
of the sources of charm in distinctive words, 
such as the figure alliteration, on the othcr’^ 
Dhvaoi can suggest an idea (vastu), a figure 
of speech (alantkaro) or a mood or sentiment 
(rasa). The centre of appeal in all poetry is 
rasa or aesthetic sentiment. Rasa cannot be 
described directly in words but can only be 
conveyed by hint and suggestion. Dbvaoi 
which suggests rasa is considered the best of 
dhvaois. The figures of speech or the literary 
excellences of structure or style should contri¬ 
bute to the realisation of rasa. 

Thus the function of poetry according to 
Anandavardhana, is to suggest and not to 
describe. The French Symbolists also aimed 
at an art suggestive and subtle. Paul Valery 
said that the function of poetry was not to 
communicate ‘some definite notion’ as it is 
in the case of prose. Baudelaire and Verlaine 
tried to convey meaning through images which 
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assume the role of indirect statement. “The 
multiple meanings contained in words and 
objects are ingredients of the mystery and 
mood of the poem. There is never the sense 
of triumph of comprehension ; the message 
remains iis ambiguous as it is succinct, like 
the vision that comes in the dream state.”* 

According to Mallarme the function of 
poetry was to evoke, not to describe. 

“To name an object is to do away with 
three-quarters of the enjoyment of the poem 
which is derived from the satisfaction of 
guessing little by little ; to suggest it, that is 
the illusion.”^ Paul V^erlaine also says: 
“Don’t go and choose your words without 

•ome inexactitude ;.For we still want 

Nuance, not colour, nothing but Nuance”.* 

Thus both the French Symbolists and the 
dhvaai theorists emphasise suggestion as the 
soul of poetry. 

Dhvani theorists felt that a poet should 
work with signiheant sounds. According to 
them, the resonance of words cannot cancel 
out expressed sense. The direct meaning is 
transcended, but not altogether superseded 
by the oblique meaning. “Just as a man 
interested in perceiving objects (in the dark) 
directs his cfTorts towards sccuving the flame of 
a lamp since this is a means to realise his end, 
so also docs one who is ultimately interested 
in the poetic meaning first evince interest 
in the conventional meaning. Just as the 
purport of a sentence is grasped only through 
the sense of individual words, the knowledge 
of the poetic sense is attained only through 
the medium of the literal sense.DhTanl 
theorists differ from French Symbolists in that 
the latter hold that poetry should aim at the 


condition of music in which, the content is 
merged in form. Mallarme felt the constrict¬ 
ing influence of words. He tried to acquire 
for words the power of direct suggestion that 
music has; he envied the technical exclusive¬ 
ness of the other arts and desired for poetry 
“une langue immaculee”. Music exercised a 
profound fascination for Mallarme as the 
musical sound sheds all denotation and func¬ 
tions as pure expression. He was not merely 
after the sound of music but after the very 
form of music. This led to great technical 
innovations which led sometimes to obscurity. 
Obscurity was anathema to Anandavardhana. 
“The full definition of suggestion in all its 
varieties includes clarity of manifestation and 
principal importance of the suggested 
clement.”* 

French Symbolist aimed at music while 
dhfAfii theorists aimed at rasa. Both aimed at 
the ideal reader. 
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VIDYAPATI AND BENGAL* 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Vidyapati is a Maithil poet. But he is as 
much popular with the Bengalis as with the 
Maithils. Indeed the love Jyrics of Vidyapati 
form an inseparable part of the Bengali 
Vaishnav devotional literature. Almost from 
the time of Vidyapati, he has been widely read 
and sung in Bengal till today. It is stated 
in the Chaitaoya Charitamrita of Krishnadas 
Kaviraj (who was hin\self a contemporary of 
Chaitanyadeva) that Chaitanyadeva was 
greatly fond of Vidyapati’s lyrics. And that 
was in as far back as the sixteenth century. 
Since that lime Vidyapati has been both an 
inspirer and entertainer of the Bengali mind. 
The great Vaishnava lyricist Govindadas 
publicly acknowledged Vidyapati as his guru. 
Many other poets of distinction in Bengal in 
the past centuries took the name of Vidyapati 
to popularize their writings. 

Vidyapati’s padas arc to bc’found in the 
Bengali anthology of the seventeenth century. 
Since then Vidyapati’s poems have been 
included in dozens of anthologies. Vidyapati’s 
literary contribution was discussed in an essay 
on Bengali literature written by Raja 
Rajcndralal Mitra in 1858-59. Mr. Harimohan 
Mukhopadhyay also dealt with Vidyapati s 
poetry in his book Kavi Charit published over 
a hundred years ago, in 1869. Three years 
later Pandit Ramgati Nyayaratna also present¬ 
ed a comprehensive evaluation of Vidyapati’s 
work. This account was the basis of a longish 
dissertation on Vidyapati by an Englishman 
John Beams whose article was published in 
the Xndiu Antlqatry in 1873. Vidyapati was 
so much part of Bengali literature that for a 
long time the Bengali writers comidered him 
to be Bengali. It was in 1875 that for the 


first time Mr. Rajkrishna Mukhopadhyay—a 
Bengali writer him^lf conclusively proved in 
an article in the monthly Bangadarsban (which 
was edited by Bankimchandra Chatterjee the 
great novelist)—that Vidyapati was not a 
Bengali but a Maithil. This was an instance 
of disinterested scholarship which was interes¬ 
ted in establishing the historical truth and to do 
which the author (and also the editor of the 
magazine) did not mind going against the 
traditional Bengali view of Vidyapati. 
Immediately after the publication of 
Mr. Rajkrishna Mukhopadhyay’s article, his 
views were accepted as authoritative and were 
incorporated in another article in the ladian 
Aotlqurj by John Beams. It was not until 
several years later that Grierson’s article on 
Vidyapati was published. 

About a hundred years ago several antho¬ 
logies of Vidyapati’s poems were brought out 
by the Bengali scholars in Bengal. In 1873 
Mr. Jagabandhu Bhadra published a volume 
of Vidyapaii’s poems. The first critical edition 
of Vidyapati was brought out by 
Mr. Saradacitaran Mitra in 1878 (Mr. Mitra’s 
collection became the forerunner of further 
work on Vidyapati in Bengal). In the same 
year (1878) another annotated edition was 
brought out from Chinsurah by Akshay 
Chandra Sarkar. Several other collections 
followed in rapid succession. Grierson’s 
coilection of cightytwo padas of Vidyapati 
came out in 1881. In 1900 Mahamahopadhyay 

*V<dfapoti Someeteho by Niranjan Chakra- 
varti. Bharati Book Stall, 6 Ramanath 
Majumdar Street, CaIcuUa-9. 1970 Pp 204 
Rs. 10.00. 
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Haraprasad Sastri brought out a collection of 
Vidyapati’s padas as found in the court of 
Nepal. In 1909 the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
brought out a critical edition under the 
editorship of the late Nagendranath Giipta. 
This collection was subsequently revised by 
eminent scholars and the last edition came out 
eiglnecn years ago in 1953 under the editor¬ 
ship of the late Professor Khagcndranath 
Mitra and the late Dr. Bimanbehari 
Majumdar. In the meanwhile Dr. Muhamnied 
Shahidullah had also broughtout a collection 
of hundred poems^of Vidyapati. 

It is thus clear that even after it was 
established that Vidhyapati was a Maithil poet 
and not a Bengali poet, the interest of the 
Bengalis in Vidy.apati and his work not only 
did not decline but grew in dimension and 
intensity. Indeed it was again a Bengali 
writer, Mr. Tarinicharan Mitra, who had 
translated into Hindi Vidyapati’s book entitled 
“Punish Parceksha” from Maithili. That the 
interest of the Bengali scholars in Vidyapati 
and his work has remained unabated all the 
time is further given by Dr. Niranjan 
Chakravarti’s study of Vidyapati which won 
him a D.Phil degree of the Calcutta University 
in 1967. 

The wide popularity of Vidyapati in Bengal 
gave rise to two problems. Many poets 
wanted to popularize their poems by signing 
their names a.s “Vidyapati”. In the poems 
current in Bengal which are attributed to 
Vidyapati the aliases used arc Kaviranjan, 
Kavishekhar, Nava Kavishekhar, Shekar, 
Shekharray, Bhoopati, Champati, Nripati and 
Bhallabh. In the manuscripts of Rambhadra- 
pur, Tarauni and Grierson the aliases lacd are 
Kavi-Kanthahar, Saras Kavi Kanthahar— 
which are not found in any of the poems 
current in Bengal under the authorship of 
Vidyapati. In the Nepal manuscripts the 
aliases used are Saras Kavi Vidyapati, Saras 


Kavi or Saras Van. In the deed of Bisfi 
Vidyapati is also described as Abhinava 
Jayadeva. Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar, who 
has done valuable work on Vidyapati, has 
drawn attention to the fact that the aliases 
Kavishekhar, Shekhar,. Navakavishekhar, 
Champati and Kaviranjan are not to be found 
in any of the poems of Vidyapati in the manus¬ 
cripts of Nepal or Tarauni or in the Ragata- 
rangini or in the collection of Grierson. But 
these aliases are frequently to be met in the 
poems of Vidyapati found in Bengal. On the 
other hand the alias “Kanthahar” found in 
the Nepal and Mithila texts is not to be found 
in the old collections of Vidyapati’s poems in 
Bengal. 

Dr. Chakravarti in his study has given an 
introduction to the past poets of Bengal who 
used to call themselves Vidyapati. Here one 
can see the true extent of his researches and 
his analytical skill. In the process he had to 
question tite opinions held by scholars in the 
past. Nay, he even differed from his own 
research guide, the venerable Professor 
Janardan Chakravarti to whose credit the fact 
stands that as a true teacher he has commend¬ 
ed the work of his courageous pupil in a 
scholarly and warm-hearted Forward to 
Dr. Niranjan Chakravarti’s book ! He also 
differed from his other research guide, the late 
Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar, who not only did 
not take exception to Dr. Chakravarti differing 
from him but encouraged Dr. Chakravarti to 
proceed along his independent course! I 
have personally heard Dr. Majumdar speaking 
to me very highly of Dr. Chakravarti’s work. 
Those who might marvel how could serious 
scholars differ on such important questions 
have to be aware of the fact that in olden 
times there was no printing and the poems 
remained extant only as personal collections 
of individuals and kings. Indeed as 
Dr. Chakravarti has so ably pointed out, there 
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ii no identity of the text of the same poems 
found in different collections. He has demons¬ 
trated this difTcrence by quoting text of the 
same poem in the Nepal manuscripts, 
Ragatarangini and Grierson’s collection on 
whom too much of emphasis is given by a 
section of scholars (Ppl48-151) Dr. Chakravarti 
thus regards the texts found in Bengali also 
deserving of serious consideration by non- 
Bengali scholars working on Vidyapati and 
his times. What Dr. Chakravarti writes 
deserves to be quoted : “There is no question 
of the original texts of Vidyapati’s poems. 
Since even the old<*st texts do not agree among 
themselves and do not maintain any one 
sequence, it is not possible to say which is the 
original text, nor can one say with authority 
that a particular version represents the original 
text. Almost everywhere Vidyapati’s poems 
have undergone a transformation. In this 
transformation is to be seen the handiwork of 
of several able poets who have superimposed 
themselves on this great poet. Then there is 
the irresistible movement of time whose touch 
never allows anything to remain unchanged 
and makes the old appear in a new form to 
retain attractiveness. Old words change and 
appear as current words. The padavalis of 
Vidyapati have undergone transformation in 
this manner. The Maithll poet has been 
enshrined in the heart of the Bengalis as their 
own dear poet. In this poetic transformation 
the poetic cravings and creations of many 
Bengalis have been intertwined. Those poets 
can no more be distinguished. There is no 
doubt, however, that, in the evergreen 
grandeur of Vidyapati, if they do not adorn 
his crown they deftnitely adorn his body by 


their poetic wealth”, writes Dr. Niranjkn 

Chakravarti (Pp 150-151 translated frmn 
Bengali by the writer of this article). 

Dr. Chakravarti has done excellent work 
by tracing the transformation of some of the 
famous padas of Vidyapati in Bengal. Then 
he has discussed the other poems in Bengali 
literature which have currency under the 
alias of Vidyapati. In this process of scholarly 
pursuit Dr. Chakravarti has discovered 
seventy one new padas under the authorship 
of Vidyapati which no scholar could discover 
before. Dr. Chakravarti is of the opinion^ 
however, that these padas could not have been 
written by the Maithil poet. A number of 
persons in Bengal used the alias Vidyapati to 
write poems. Dr. Chakravarti identifies a few 
of them, Kaviranjan, Kavishekhar (again a 
common cover for the identity of several 
poets), Ghampati, Bhoopati, Kaviballabh. 
Besides a considerable literature developed in 
Bengal on the love of Vidyapati and 
Lachchima Devi (of which the historical basis 
is extremely tenuous). Dr. Chakravarti dis¬ 
cusses that literature in an interesting chapter. 

There is a select bibliography at the end 
of the book, on the flitcrature on Vidyapati 
in English, Bengali, Hindi, Maitliili, Sanskrit 
and Gujarati. The book is tolerably well- 
printed but the printing mistake of the second 
word of the sixth line from top on page xvi i$ 
extremely unfortunate. Ihcse blemishes do 
not touch the essence of the work which is an 
example of genuine scholarship based on 
careful study and independent and unbiased 
approach to history and literature. It is this 
type of work that can enable us to reach truth, 
if we ever can, about Vidyapati’s writings. 



IN MEMORIUM 

SIRI DEVAPRIYA VALISINHA-INDO-CEYLON BUDDHIST LEADER 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


Three personalities shine in the resusci¬ 
tation of Buddhism in the Indian subcontinent, 
and particularly in the Buddhist cultural 
renaissance in Ceylon, India and South-East 
Asian lands. They arc Col. Olcott, the Ven. 
Dharmapala and Siri Valisinha. Col. Olcotl 
was definitely the torch bearer of this move¬ 
ment and he was guru of the Ven. 
Dharmapala, and the Ven. Dharmapala was 
in turn guru of Siri Valisinha, and each played 
a master role after the other's death. 
Siri Valisinha had no especial shislia (pupil) 
but left an internationally recognized world 
Buddhist movement when he died in 1968 as 
General Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
with its headquarters at Calcutta. 

Siri Valisinhahad an attack of paralysis 
on December 18, 1965. After long treatment 
both in India and Ceylon he was slowly 
recovering, when unfortunately he had a 
second attack to which he succumbed on 
August S, 1968, in the Colombo (Ceylon) 
General Hospital. Expression of sorrow for 
this bachelor (Brackmachariya) crusader for 
peace and justice for mankind was universally 
felt upon his death. World leaders like 
Premier Indira Gandhi, His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, Princess Poon of Thailand, Prime 
Ministers of all Buddhist lands and Buddhist 
leaders from Europe, America to Asia sent in 
their messages of remorse and condolences. 

Although the Maha Bodhi’s Society’s work 
was originally confined to India and Ceylon, 
its influence is felt over a great part of the 
world except in the Muslim lands. Not only 
have many new Maha Bodhi Societies sprung 
up in the major cities of India, but also in 


London and Japan. This was possible due 
to the. able leadership of Sir! Valisinha who 
had no trace of racial or parochial prejudice. 
To him every human being was a brother. 
As Buddhist he occupies a high rank unsullied 
by blemishes of religious bigotry and narrow- 
mindetl nationalism. It is needless to 
reiterate here that Valisinha personified all 
that is noble in the Buddhist cultural tradi¬ 
tions of Ceylon and India—a universal man 
imbued with a spirit of service and self- 
sacrifice in the cause of suffering humanity. 

The Rev. Dr. Dharmaratana states : 

‘■It was the year 1912. The name of the 
Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala was echoing 
both at home and abroad. On the one hand 
he had started the great mission of propaga¬ 
ting the sublime message of lord Buddha in 
there continents—Asia, Europe and America. 
On the other hand, he was travelling up and 
down his homeland rousing up the people 
from their deep slumber with a lion's roar. 
In the course of a lecture tour he visited 
Apalatotuwa near Kandy. There was a large 
gathering of people including students. The 
words of the Ven. Dharmapala worked like 
magic on his audience. His oration conti¬ 
nued for one hour. He spoke on the 
wonders of science, material prosperity of 
the Western countries, the necessity of pro¬ 
pagating Saddharma in the raordern world* 
glory of independence and the necessity of 
cultivating self confidence. The people 
listened to him with rapt attention. 

After the lecture the Ven. Dharmapala 
addressed the students and asked if there wm 
anyone who would like to go with him asd 
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Work ^OT the propagation of Buddhism in 
Jambudvipa. There was a pin«drop silence. 
After five minutes a smart boy of about twelve 
years came forward and said that he would 
like to go with him. It was this boy that 
later on came to be known as Sri Devapriya 
Valisinha, the General-Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. 

Now there was the question of taking the 
consent of the guardians. It goes without 
saying that a child is dear to its near and dear 
ones. This is all the more true of a promising 
one. But then dedicating a child for a noble 
cause is regarded as meritorious act. And 
this child had to be the pupil of the V'en. 
Dharmapala and work in the land of the 
Buddha. So there was no difliculty in 
obtaining the consent of the guardians.” 

After completing the programme at Kandy, 
the V'en. Dharmapala returned to Colombo 
with the boy and entrusted him to the care 
of his mother Srimati Mallika Hevawitamc. 
Like his late beloved father, she too used to 
support him in his noble mission both morally 
and financially. > Devapriya Valisinha, now 
under her care, was admitted to a good school 
at Colombo. After some time the Ven. 
Dharmapala returned to India with the boy. 

There was intimate friendship between 
Ven. Dharmapala and the poet laureate 
Rabindranath Tagore. By then his Ashram at 
Santiniketan had also come into existence. 
The Ven. Dharmapala entrusted him to the 
great poet. Santiniketan had already made a 
name as a centre of Indian culture. So in 
addition to acquiring general knowledge and 
the study of Indian languages, Devapriyaji 
got the opportunity of becoming familiar with 
Indian culture at first hand. 

Therefore it is correct to assert that Siri 
Valisinha was a shisha of two noble figures— 
the Ven. Dharmapala Ceylon the 

genius son of India, Rabindranath Tagore« 


m 

And from poet Tagore he imbibed the spii^f 
of universalism. An average Singhalese looki 
like a Bengali in appearance and the two - 
cultures are alike, therefore when Valisinha 
used to put on Bengali dress, speak in Hindi, 
Bengali or Singhala, many thought he was a 
Bengali, 

In 1921 Valisinha passed the matric. 
(university entrance) with distinction andi 
joined the famous Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and began his college career. 

In 1922 Ven. Dharmapala left for Ceyloo, ■ 
and Valisinha became the chief wotker in 
charge of the Society at Calcutta. WhenU 
was proposed to build M LagandhakuU 
Vihara in Saranath in the famous Deer Park 
where the Buddha preached his first sermon^ 
the society had some trouble created by the 
then British Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler" of 
U.P. But this was tactfully overcome by’ 
Valisinha and the Vihara was built according 
to the plans of the Indian architect 
Mr. Khanna near the famous Dhammek 
Stupa, the spot in the Deer Park at Saranath 
which the Buddha frequently visited in hh' 
lifetime. 

The influence of Siri Valisinha on the 
great Indian leaders, Poet Tagore, Mahatttnt 
Gandhi, Premier Nehru, was remarkable. Ih 
1927 Mahatma Gandhi himself presided over 
the Waisakha Fullmoon Festival (Buddha’s 
birthday celebrations) at Calcutta. When the 
Vihara was opened on November 11, 1931, the 
function was presided over by Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself. Besides the big 
dignitaries, it was attended by over 20,000 
people. 

Ven. Dharmapala passed away on the 29th 
April, 1933, leaving the whole burden and 
responsibility of running the Society to 
Valisinha. He was namedas one of theexecutora 
of the estate and a trustee by the Founder's wiU 
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and codicil. The Society, at the time was grow¬ 
ing rapidly as an international organization. 

To Valisinha’s mind hii greatest achieve- 
'• ment has been the recovery of the sacred 
relics of Sariputta and Moggallana Arahats, 
the two chief disciples of the Buddha, from 
London, where they were kept over a hundred 
' years ago. He successfully negotiated with 
the British Government through the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of India, and restored the 
relies to the Indian Malta Bodhl Society. 
Previous attempts by various organizations had 
failed to secure the relics and it was a great 
credit to Valisinha to have had the distinction 
of getting back the holy relics from London. 

The relics were brought to Ceylon after 
World War II, in 1947. They were displayed 

to' the public for two months and no less than 
three million people visited them. 

When the relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahats were brought to India 
they were given a memorable welcome with 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru taking the leading part. 
Valisinha as General Secretary of the Society 
had a strenuous time. The relics were taken 
to Burma, Assam, Bihar, Utter Pradesh, Nepal, 
Ladakh, Sikkim and Tibet, where they were 
enthusiastically welcomed by the people. 
Valisinha, along with Dr. M. R. Soft—a Vice- 
President of the Maha Bodhi Society—accom¬ 
panied the relics. 

Valisinha also took a leading part in 
organizing the opening ceremony of the 
Sanchi Vihara in 1952, where Emperor Asoka 
had enshrined these relics in the 3rd century 
B. C. in the famous Sanchi Stupas. The 
opening ceremony was attended by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Hon. U.Nu, Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, Dr. Char 
Liang Chow, Dr. Chou Seong Rung and 
many other notable personalities. The 
Diamond Jubilee of the Maha Bodhi Society 
was also celebrated along with the opening of 
; Sanchi Vihara. 


Valisinha was one of the invitees oftkd 
Government of India to the Convention held 
in New Delhi in connection with the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations. His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, His Holiness the Panchen Lama and 
other dignitaries from all over the world 
attended the Convention. After taking part 
in it Valisinha left for Sanchi to welcome 
Their Holinesses the Dalai Lama and the 

Panchen Lama. These are memorable events 
in Valisinha’s life. 

For many years Valisinha had been in 
correspondence with Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, the 
famous scheduled caste leader who expressed 
to him his intention to embrace Buddhism. 
Valisinha got many books on Buddhism sent 
to Dr. Ambcdkar and induced him to contri¬ 
bute articles to The Maha Bodhi. In 1956 
Dr. Ambcdkar decided finally to become a 
Buddhist and asked his followers to Join him. 

A mass meeting was, therefore, organized at 
Nagpur for the purpose. Valisinha was invited 
to the meeting. He attended the historic event 
with several Bhikkhus of the Society and 
helped in arranging the religious ceremony. 
He presented to Dr. Ambcdkar an image of 
Lord Buddha on behalf of the Society. Five 
lakhs of his followers embraced Buddhism on 
the occasion. Valisinha addressed the gather¬ 
ing and later on spoke at numerous public 
meetings in Nagpur and adjacent villages on 
Buddhism and the duties of the new Buddhists. 

In 1958, the Government of Thailand 
Invited the society to send two representative 
of the Society to atterd the 2,S00th Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations in Thailand, and 
Valisinha was elected along with Sri J. M. 
Majumdar to represent the Society. 

At the invitation of the Government of 
Cambodia and Laos, Valisinha went to Indo- * 
Chinese lands to participate in the Buddha 
Jayanti celebrations there. From Phnom Penh ' 
Valisinha proceeded to Saigon where he deli¬ 
vered two lectures. 
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In 1959 ValUmha was invited by the 
Government of Japan to participate in the 
2,500th Buddha Jayanti celebrations and the 
Cultural Conference organized on the occa« 
sion. He took part in the event and renewed 
his friendly ties with his numerous friends in 
Japan. 

The last great event in the life of Valisinha 
was the centenary celebrations of the Ven. 
Dharmapala, his guru. With his organizing, 
this event was celebrated all over the world, 
even in America. 

Dr. Gee Tsing Po slates : 

“For over 42 years Valisinha had been 
working at a stretch for the Maha Bodhi 
Society cither in India, Ceylon or Europe. 
He did not consider any work beneath his 
dignity - an ideal taught to him by his guru. 
In fact he had been often dusting the almirahs 
of the Vihara, cleaning the images, painting 
windows, reading proofs of the Journal twice 
or thrice which he had continuously done from 
about 1922, except when he was away, writing 
and typing letters, attending to the personal 
comforts of the large number of pilgrims, visi¬ 
tors and guests arriving at the Society from 
various parts of the world, and doing every¬ 
thing needed for the progress of the Society. 


Because of his strenuous activities he developed 
a heart trouble, but in spite of this he was 
active and did more work than many a 
younger man. He was one of those who 
could look back on his record of work with 
satisfaction, for he felt that due to the labours 
of many pioneers and his own humble contri« 
bution. Buddhism at last found a foothold in 
the land of its birth • a wish so dear to the 
heart of Ven. Dharmapala who sacrificed his 
life for the noble cause of reviving Buddhism.” 

Five of the greatest contributions of Sri 
Vaiisinba before he died w’cre : 

(1) Handing over the administration of the 
Buddha Gaya temple to a committee of 
Hindus and Buddhists under the direction of 
the Government of India. 

(2) The international celebrations of the 
birth centenary of his guru. 

(3) The founding of the London Maha 
Bodhi Society in 1965, which Ven. Dharma¬ 
pala failed to establish in 1925. 

(4) Bringing to the attention of the World 
Buddhist Communities that India is their 
heart and mind, being their holy land, which 
had a wonderful civilization under Asoka. 

(5) Bringing India and Ceylon together as it 
was in ancient times. 



ENTREPRENEURS FOR PUBLIC SECTOR 

Y. ». SINGH 


Objectives 

Government enterprises liave become a 
common feature of the modern economic 
system. These projects in the public sector 
have made significant contribution to the 
national economy. Development of large 
industries in vital sectors, savings and earnings 
in foreign exchange, increase in the industrial 
skills and employment are among the benefits 
flowing directly from these projects of the 
economy. The major objectives behind public 
investments are to create a sound socio>econmic 
infrastructure, develop and diversify produc¬ 
tion in such vital sectors, where private 
enterprise would not be initially forthcoming, 
to ensure equitable distribution of available 
resources, to facilitate the growth of private 
industries and to contribute towards the 
fulfilment of national objectives like export 
promotion, import substitution, employment 
provision, price stabilization and Anally to 
provide essential services such as, banking, 
insurance, transport and communications. 
In short the objective Is to supplement private 
enterprises and not to supplant the private 
elToru. 

Achievements 

How far we have achieved these objectives 
is evident from the following table 

Return on Capital 

(only in running undertaking) 

1966- 67 2% of capital 

1967- 68 1% of capital 

1961-69 1.1% of capital 

1969-70 1% of capital 

It is now known to everybody and it Is 
ii t dles j to emphasize that steps are required 


to be taken towards achieving better planning, 
improved management and more purposeful 
guidance in this sector, in order to improve 
performances and profitability, in the coming 
years. Removing deficiencies, introduction of 
new measures to improve managerial and 
operational clTiciency, is a continuous process 
and this is the task for which practical thinkers 
should come forward and suggest ways and 
means. 

The ‘Indian Planning Commission feels thus : 
“The public undertakings will be able to make 
expected contribution only if adequate steps 
are taken to improve their productivity and 
profitability. For this it will be necessary to 
allow greater initiative and autonomy to the 
management in the day to day operations of 
these enterprises. There is also a need for 
reorienting rccruitemcnt, promotion and 
related policies particularly those concerning 
to the top management personnel”. I'he 
real trouble with the public sector is that it 
does not have managers equipped to take 
decisions on their own. Ideal enterprises 
should groom managers to perform decision 
making roles by progressively enlarging their 
responsibilities as they travel up the ladder. 
There was some hope that the bureau of 
public enterprises might serve as a check 
against political whimsicality, but this has not 
been fulfilled, though the bureau is located in 
the powerful ministry of finance. 

Following reasons for the failure of public 
sector plants have been given by different 
experts associated with them 

(a) Lack of greater autonomy 

(b) Wroi^ personnel, promotion and 
rccruitemcnt policies 
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(c) Lack of accountability 

(d) Idle capacity 

(e) III planning 

(f) JLack of individual initiative and enter¬ 
prise 

(g) Lack of businesslike" attitude 

(h) Wrong pricing policies 

(i) Heavy inventories 

(j) Lack of demand 

(k) Over staffing etc. 

In the present paper an attempt is made to 
design a pattern for public sector plants which 
incorporates the good elements of free enter¬ 
prise and public enterprise. This unusual 
combination will provide incentive to top 
managers and at the same time make them 
accountable. Workers will have to work hard 
and they will not be in a position to evade 
their responsibilities. The case of the paper 
mill at Raja Mundhry (Andhra Pradesh), a 
public sector project which was losing heavily 
is an eye opener. In this plant as soon as the 
management was changed and incentive 
element was introduced, the production was 
increased by 28 times. I stiggest the following 
frame work for public sector units in future. 
Selection of Site 

Unlike all other public sector projects the 
site should lie selected by a committee of 
experts keeping in view the priorities fixed by 
the parliament. There should be no political 
tug of war, and economic considerations 
should be given the highest priority i. c. 80% 
weightage should be given to economic consi¬ 
derations, while only 20% to the welfare and 
regional considerations, so that the cost of 
production is not very high as is feared about 
Bokaro steel where the cost of production will 
perhaps be the highest in the world.^ 

Entrepreneur 

At present the investments in the public 
sector have touched the limit of Rs. 4000 
crores, and by the end of 1974 it is likely to 
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touch Rs. 7000 crores mark. Therefore for 
such huge investments the President of India 
should have a Public Sector Industrial 
Advisory Committee, which should advise him 
on the matters relating to appointments in 
public sector, because politicians always can 
not give uncoloured advice. The committee 
should consist of leading industrialists from 
different types of industries. It is this committee 
which should invite applications from persons 
with vast experience in the line of work requir¬ 
ed for the proposed project. It should clearly 
mention the type of industry, its proposed 
location and the total investment. Out of 
these applicants an entrepreneur should be 
appointed by the President of India on the 
recommendations of the public sector indus¬ 
trial advisory committee. The salary of person 
thus appointed should not be fixed. During 
the period of construction he should be given 
a fixed salary say Rs. 3000/-per month, and 
if he gets the work completed before time he 
should be paid extra for his hard work. 

As soon as the production starts the entre¬ 
preneur should be given a fixed percentage of 
profit and not the salary, only in case of loss 
he should be given say about 1000/- per month 
as subsistence allowance, that too for a limited 
period. Further if he fails, the industrial 
advisory committee should go into the details 
and recommend punishment or termination 
of contract. If the committee finds some thing 
serious, and deliberately done, it should 
recommend severe punishment and even 
rigorous imprisonment. 

The entrepreneur, apart from bis respon¬ 
sibilities, should be fully empowered to make 
all appointments. He should have full finan¬ 
cial powers. He should be made personally 
responsible for his actions. There should be 
least interference in his work. 

Sub-Entrepreneur 

As regards requirements of the product. 
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the entrepreneur should be allowed to appoint 
sub-entrepreneurs of his choice. The work of 
production should be devided among sub- 
entrepreneurs and they should manufacture 
different components and parts of the product. 
The entrepreneur should be in charge of 
quality control and assembly. These sub- 
entreprcnetirs should also not be paid a fixed 
salaiy. They should be paid in terms of piece 
work. These sub-entrepreneurs should be fully 
empowered to appoint persons of their choice 
as workers or supervisors fm the shop floor. 
The salaries of the workers and supcr\Hsors 
should be fixed as per norms laid down by 
the bureau of piiblir enterprise. Thus within 
this frame there will be incentive to tlie 
managers who will make the workers to do 
hard work. 

Financing Bank 

The money for the project should be given 
by a leading hank of the area. Since the 14 
major banks are now nationalised, Govern¬ 
ment can ask one of the banks to finance the 
project. The money should be made [availa¬ 
ble to the entrepreneur, as and when he 
desires, subject to an overall watch by the 
lending bank and the bank should also arrange 
for auditing etc. 

Townships or Housing 

The memorandum on public sector enter¬ 
prises submitted to parliament in March 1969 
by the then Dy. Prime Minister Shri Morarji 
Desai stales—“CostlyJ non-municipalized 
townships have often weighed down projects 
even before they have gone into production.” 
TTierefore a serious thought should be given 
to this factor also. Small townships for acco¬ 
mmodating the workers should be constructed 
in the beginning and, when production starts, 
it should be handed over to the workers by 
declaring it a notified area. The workers 
should develop it further with their own 
resources. This will save the Government 


from heavy expenditure on its maintenance. 
The workers will thus develop a sense of 
belonging for the township and unit. The 
system of ownership of workers through 
instalment payment will also be very useful. 
Sales Organisation 

In case o- government to government sale, 
there is no proplem and in most of the cases, 
the public sector is so far confined to such 
items only. However where public sector has 
to compete with private sector the machinery 
sliould be quite efficient. A sales director 
should be appointed on the basis of suksistcnce 
salary, plus commission on total sale. He 
should be given full powers to run his depart¬ 
ment. This will make the sales organisation 
efficient. The salaries of the field staff of the 
commercial department should be fixed as per 
norms laid down by the bureau of public 
enterprise. Failure on the part of Indian 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals is an example of 
this type where on account of other firms 
being in the market the sales were poor. 

Pricing 

Keeping the objective of these projects in 
the mind, returns do not seems to be the 
primary critcrian, but this docs not mean that 
the undertakings may not even produce 
surplus .sufficient for. their running cost, depre¬ 
ciation, wagejbill and development etc. The 
pricing should be such that atleast a 10% 
return is there on the investment as envisaged 
by the planning commission. The concept of 
profit motive has also undergone a radical 
change in socialist countries now. Profit is no 
longer a dirty word, it is but the surplus 
created, part of which goes to government as 
taxes, part goes to the employees as bonus and 
part is ploughed back into the business. For 
a resources-hungry country, this is a must. 
Advantages 

The frame work suggested in the present 
paper will enlarge individual freedom, avoid 
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huge bureaucracies, which arc impervious to 
the needs of consumers. Centralisation and 
monopoly which gives birth to inefficiency, 
complacency and arrogance towards consumers 
will no more be there. The danger of private 
empires built by bureaucrats, who enjoy power 
without accountability will be done away with. 
The link with ministry officials will virtually 
be broken. The managers will not wail for 
decisions from Delhi. 

On the other hand fear in the mind of 
managers will compel them to take quick and 
sound decisions. The incentive will force them 
to work hard. Thus top persons will be a 
guiding force for the workers. In India tech¬ 
nicians arc far better and quicker worker than 
the technicians of other countries. In the words 
of Shri S, S. Khera^—“The technical skills of 
the people in this country and their aptitude 
for such skills has been one of the causes of 
surprise, particularly to foreigners in India. 
They are always surprised how quickly the 
average Indian technician or average appren¬ 
tice picks up modern technical skills.’* There¬ 
fore there is no reason why we cannot produce 
better results with such good skilled man 
power. If our managers in public sector are 
vigilant and they are not retired and spent 
forces, the day is not far when the public 
sector will produce good results. 
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The greatest hurdle in the way is non¬ 
implementation of progi^ive ideas, for 
example—as far back as in 1959 it was decided 
that no secretary or joint secretary of a 
ministry should head a public undertaking but 
till Feb 1969 i. e. after nearly 10 years no less 
than eight of them were still presiding over a 
wide variety of units ranging from a bakery in 
Delhi to Bokaro steel. Similarly at 
Mr. Skachkov’s behest a cabinet committee 
headed by the Prime Minister herself was 
appointed in 1969 for taking quick decision 
and remove impediments to the efficient 
running of the public sector, but the effect is 
still not seen. Therefore what is needed is 
that progressive ideas should be given fair 
trial so that the things may improve, failing 
which people of India will have no faith in 
public sector policies. The public enterprises 
arc only a few specimens of socialism. Whether 
the people will opt h)r further march along 
the road of socialism would depend a good 
deal on what they think about the perfor¬ 
mances of public sector enterprises. Thus in 
these plants socialism would be on trial. 

1. U. N. 1. 30.3.69 @ Editorial Statesman 
13. 3.69 

2. Hindustan Times 28.6.70 

3. Shri S. S. Khcra “Management and 
control in public enterprise. 
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IntroducHQn. 

In India we are striving hard to aclucvc 
self-sufficiency in food production. Accord- 
ingly in the Fourth Five Year Plan the target 
has been envisaged to have 129 million tons 
of food grain production by 1974. To achieve I 
this target, it is proposed to spend Rs. 2728.2 I 
crorcs in Agricultural Sector. The task of J 
raising food production is sought through 
many ways. Accordingly, the strategy has 
been worked out to increase production at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. The strategy of 
production lays stress on intensive agriculture 
and using the latest agricultural technology 
as a major input to achieve the self-sufficiency 
in the agricultural sector. To make use of the 
latest agricultural technology, demands the 
full use of all inputs and services such as 
Improved seeds, chemical fertilizers, plant 
protection, implements and machinery, irriga¬ 
tion facilities, and agricultural credit. Institu¬ 
tional credit has expanded and has been made 
available easily to the farmers through many 
ways to secure the needed inputs and services. 
Efforts arc made since 1960-61 in Intensive 
Agricultural District Programme and also in 
Intensive Agricultural Area Programme, areas 
to provide ail favourable conditions for 
increasing production. The Intensive Agricul¬ 
tural Area programmes were concerned with 
the promotion of intensive agriculture. To 
make the intensive agriculture successful by 


providing all inputs and services, Farm Plann¬ 
ing Programme was taken up to assess the 
productive worthiness of the farmers in that 
area. Based on sound Farm Plans the inputs 
like seeds, fertilizers, plant protection, 
improved implements and credit etc., were 
provided to the farmers. 

Farm Planning and Budgeting technique is 
simplesound scicntificandan indispensable tool 
to demonstrate the use of new technology and 
innovations in the Agricultural production 
process. With the help of budgeting tech¬ 
nique we can easily show how a farm income 
can be increased. Before an individual farmer 
tries new practices he needs to know how they 
would benefit him. An extension worker 
before he recommends new practices to a 
farmer should be armed with data to give 
a convincing answer to the farmer. One way 
to find out if new practices would pay on a 
given farm is to let the farmer try the practice 
and observe what happens to his income. 
But, if the wrong practice is tried, the farmer 
will lose money and lose confidence in the 
extension worker. This could be avoided by 
the study of budget of costs and returns for 
the farm with different set of practices. 

Farm Planning and Budgating. 

Farming in the present day world is not an 
easy going vocation as it appears to be from 
the outside. It is competitive and complicated. 
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Farmer has to produce not only for himself 
but for the market. He has to produce more 
and more to meet his ever growing demand for 
the commodities and services that are produced 
in the non*agricultural Held. It U not enough 
if he produces more but he should also know 
the technique of marketing so that l^e gets 
more money returns and he should produce 
more of the farm commodities at a cheaper 
cost. To be successful, in the present day 
farming, requires a wide range of knowledge 
of the life and growth habits of plants and 
animals and the economics of agriculture and 
the business world. Farmer has to take help 
of different applied sciences to make sound 
decisions on his farm. To help the farmer to 
arrive at a sound decision the Farm Manage* 
ment science comes to his rescue. Farm 
Management is concerned with the discussion 
of the many problems and procedures involved 
in organizing and operating a farm. It also 
incorporates the study of business principles in 
farming. All this aims at securing the greatest 
continuous profit and satisfaction to the farm 
family. 

Farm Management is a continuous process 
where farmer has to make decisions to carry 
on the business of farming successfully. In 
India farmer is both manager and worker in 
the field. Most of the labour and manage¬ 
ment used on farms are supplied by the farm 
family. To make sound Farm Management 
decisions the farmer has to take help of the 
latest technical knowledge that is avilable in 
the field. It does not mean he should be a 
specialist in all branches of Agricultural 
Sciences. But he should be aware of the 
development that are taking place in different 
branches of Agricultural Science. The in¬ 
formation of new innovations can be had from 
the extension people and different publications. 
Only thing he needs is to be alert and receptive 
to the new developments which will help him 


to become a successful manager. And this in 
turn will get him more profits and satisfaction 
from the farming occupation. 

Farm Planning. 

Farm Planning technique is used to make 
sound decisions by the farmer. It is a proce¬ 
dure which helps the farmer to choose, plan 
for, and carry out the enterprises that will 
maximise his income and other satisfactions. 
In other words it is a process of decision 
making and helps the farmer to beocme a 
better -manager. A farm plan identifies the 
enterprises that the farmer decides are the ones 
desirable for his farm, their size and location 
the production methods to be used, and the 
production supplies and credit that will be 
needed for carrying out his plan. It is always 
based upon an estimate of probable costs and 
returns, involving consideration of marketing 
plans and prospective prices for his products. 
Farm planning often will lead the farmer 
towards the introduction of new and more 
profitable enterprises and farming practices, 
and to discard those that are less profitable. 

Farm planning helps the farmer to move 
step by step towards scientific method of 
farming in place of traditional farming. As 
the farming occupation has become compli¬ 
cated, it is difficult to remember all the acti¬ 
vities that are going on, on the farm. Hence, 
it is required that the farmer should write 
down all the activities on paper. Already the 
farmer is having a plan for his farm in his 
mind. He knows what he wants to grow, 
how much and what seed to use etc. It Is 
likely that he may forget certain aspects which 
may help him to arrive at correct decisions, 
if he plans in his mind. To avoid this, it is 
desirable to plan well in advance regarding 
different aspects of farming business in writing. 

A farm plan is a scheme of action prepared 
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in advance. It is a scheme for the operation 
and organization of a farm business. The 
scheme may contemplate any cliange in the 
method or practice followed in the farm 
operation and/or it may mean the complete 
reorganisation of the farm business. 

Budgeting. 

Budgeting is used to assess the plan pre¬ 
pared in advance with regard to the probable 
costs and returns of the contemplated enter¬ 
prises or changes in enterprises that arc 
included in the plan. Budgeting is nothing but 
the process of estimating the plan. It is pre¬ 
pared to eampare the cost and returns resul¬ 
ting from the adopting of a new method or 
the use of new equipment of farm structures 
etc. It may also be prepared to determine 
the probable expenses and income resulting 
from a complete change in enterprise and a 
complete reallocation of farm resources. 
Budgeting is used to evaluate a plan and it 
helps the farmer to adopt those enterprises 
and fanning practices which would give him 
the highest net returns on his investments. 

Types of Budgeting. 

1) Partial Budgeting : It refers to an 
advance estimate of cost and returns of an 
enterprise or part of business or any one pro¬ 
gramme. For example an advance estimate 
may be made only for wheat, or jowar or 
poultry, withoy.t taking into consideration 
other enterprises, or an estimate may be made 
only for fertilizer application programme 
for all crops on the farm. 

2) Complete Budgeting The complete 
budgeting alwa>^ makes an advance estimate 
of costs and returns for the whole farm includ¬ 
ing the estimates for reorganization of the 

{arm and any other changes Including those in 

>. 


the farm plan. It takes into consideration the 
wliole farming business. 

To summarize, the two stages of farm 
planning and budgeting are so interlinked that 
they have become inseparable. A budget is 
used to evaluate a plan, and a plan is the basis 
of budget. We can prepare a plan without a 
budget, but we can not have a budget without 
a plan. Because of this planning and budget¬ 
ing always go hand in hand. 

Steps In Farm Planning 

The procedure for preparing the Farm 
plan should he simple and easily understand¬ 
able. The steps (in preparing Farm plan as 
outlined below is simple and can be 
understood by farmers, extension^ workers 
and students without much difficulty. The 
success of any plan depends on the systematic 
procedure that has been [followed. A good 
beginning will always end in good success. At 
the end it becomes easy to evaluate the extent 
of success achieved in implementing the plan 
also. 

(1) Find out the present position of the 
following: 

(a) Resource position or Inventory : 

Detail Information on the following should 
be collected. 

Land : Number of acres of dry and irrigated 
land. Type of soil, topography, drainage 
facilities, bunding ; type of bunds etc.,. 

Labour : Availability of family labour, per¬ 
manent labour. Number of days the labour 
is available in a year. Type of labour, skilled 
and unskilled. Availability of bullock labour 
in terms number of days available. 

Capital : How much capital in on hand. 
How much he can arrange to get in from 
different agencies. 

Buildings and othtr ttructoiras : Types and 
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AuAber oT buildings th*t the farmer has got 
and used in farming business. Buildings like 
bullock shed, pump house, store house etc., 
should'be recorded. Wells used for irrigation, 
type of irrigation followed may be recorded. 

Equipment : What are the different equip¬ 
ments that the farmer has got and how many 
days they are used in a year. List of all epuip- 
ments to be made. 

Livestock : What are the different types of 
livestock that the farmer is possessing and 
their contribution to farming business. 

(b) Different crops grown : 

What arc the different crops raised on the 
farm to be recorded. The method of culti¬ 
vation, type of seed used, fertilizer applied, 
plant protection measure used and any otlter 
practices followed may be recorded in 
detail. The cropping patterns, rotations 
mixtures followed may be recorded. This 
helps later in identifying the weaknesses of 
the present farming when we compare with 
the package practices. 

(c) Extent of Resources used : 

In this step we should note the amount of 
land, labour, and capital used for different 
enterprises. This will help us to know the 
unnecessary spending of resources on one crop 
or enterprise when we compare with standard 
norms later. 

(d) Level of production : 

Under this head what is the yield of main 
product and byproduct may be noted. 

(e) Costs and Returns : 

How much has been spent for raising each 
crop or enterprise and how much he has 
received in return for each enterprise has to 
be collected in detail, as far as possible. 

(2) Identify the weaknesses in the present 
plan : 

The weaknesses that are observed can be 
broadly classed under two heads. They are 
as follows: 


(a) Structural weakness. 

(b) Operational weakness. 

(a) Structural weaknesses : 

This is mainly related to the structure of 
the farm. By improving the structural weak* 
ness, the structure of the farm is changed. For 
example, Bunding, digging the drains, sinking 
of well, fencing or it may be construction of 
a small building which may add to the 
efficiency of farming business. 

(b) Operational weaknesses: 

This relates to improving the day to day 
operation of the farm. For example, intro> 
duction of new variety or fertilizer applica¬ 
tion or using of plant protection chemicals or 
better cultural practices. By introducing 
operational changes it helps the farmer to get 
better returns from that particular enterprise 
or enterprises. Here it is not concerned with 
the introduction of any major changes which 
may affect the structure of the farm. 

(3) Prepare the enterprise budgets or the 
package of practices : 

Farm Management science embraces all 
the applied sciences, ll takes help of all the 
sciences to make better decisions on the farm. 
Farm Manager has to lake help of all new 
innovations and prepare a comprehensive list 
of practices for each enterprise that is 
capable of giving good returns. This is often 
called a package of practices or enterprise 
budgets. The enterprise budgets should be 
prepared well in advance and kept ready 
before preparing the plan proper. The enter¬ 
prise budgets can be prepared with the help 
of extension leaflets, publications and publica¬ 
tions from research stations. In preparing 
the enterprise budgets experiences of the 
progressive farmers, and experiences of the 
farmer for whom plan is going to be prepared 
should be taken into consideration. Once 
these enterprise budgets are ready it becomes 
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easy to identify the weaknesses of the present 
farming practices. 

(4) Prepare an alternative plan : 

With the help of the enterprise budgets 
which are up-to-date and give the latest deve¬ 
lopment in the held, it becomes easy to 
identify the weaknesses. Based on this an 
alternative plan should be prepared. In 
the first instance, the cropping pattern 
shonld not be changed. Keeping the 
same cropping pattern and by introducing only 
new varieties, fertilizers, and plant protection 
measures etc., the plan should be prepared. 
Always we should work out more than one 
alternative plan. In the second stage, the 
alternative plan may be prepared by changing 
the present cropping pattern and by introdu¬ 
cing new changes in the farm. Always one 
should keep in view long range benefits while 
preparing alternative plans. 

In the process of preparing alternative plans 
one should consider and keep in mind the 
characteristics of good Farm planning. 

(5) Consider wants and preferences of the 
farmer : 

Before preparing new plan for the farmer, 
we must take into consideratioB his family 
needs and his preferences, We should not 
suggest an enterprise that may go against his 
social custom and practices. 

(6) Compare the present plan with alternate 
plans and find out the net economic gain : 

After preparing an alternative plan, we 
must work out the expected net economic gain 
in terms of rupees. This will be useful to 
convince the farmer the benefit of planning 
and planned production. 

(7) Implement the plan . 

The real task of the planning lies in its 
implementation. A plan may be good on 
paper and if it is not implemented the efforts 
of preparing the plan will go waste. 


(8) Evaluate the plan and see to what extent 
the plan has been successful : 

After the plan has been put into effect, 
evaluation of the plan at the end of the year 
has to be made to assess the success or failure 
of the plan. This will help us to make better 
plans for the next year. 

(9) Reformulate the plan in the light of 
the experience gained : 

Based on the experiences gained the plans 
have to be modified and prepared afresh for the 
coming year. 

(10) Thus planning is a continuous 
process : 

The technology is changing, new innova¬ 
tions are coming in the field. Farmer has to 
make necessary changes to get good returns 
from his farming business. To be successful 
he has to keep abreast of changes and make 
and improve his plans so as to suit his iarm 
and ultimately with the aim of getting better 
economic returns. 

Banafitt of Farm Planning and Budeting. 

Farm Planning which is prepared in 
advance helps the farmer to derive many 
advantages. 

1. Helps to determine changes or adjustments 
which are needed well in advance. 

2. Helps the farmer to identify the structural 
and operational weaknesses. 

3. Helps to adjust his income in such way so 
as to get it regularly. 

4. Helps to arrange and obtain required 
credit well in advance. 

5. Helps to use the labour force productively 
and judiciously. 

6. Helps to use the machinery and imple-. 
menta fully. 

7. Helps to plan for marketing well in 
advance. 

8. Helps to compare different sets of budgets 
and plans. 

9. Helps to reduce production risks. 
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10. Helps to receive help from extension and 
technical workers easily. 

11. Helps to evaluate the total farm economic 
conditions. 

Consluslont 

Planning is prethinking. In the process of 
planning we are using the scarce resources to 
the best advantage of the farming family. The 
planning will result in making use of the 
‘resources in a rational way and this will result 
in many changes on the farm and in farming 
enterprises. The probable changes that may 
occur in planning may be summed up as 
follows : The proportion of area under 
difTcrcni crops may change and it will result 
in the introduction of new varieties of crops 
new rotations and new mixtures, etc.,. It may 
also result in the more intensity of cropping 
and change in the cultural practices. Planning 
will result in structural changes like bunding, 
drainage programme etc., on the farm. It 
also helps in the profitable use of scarce 
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resources, adoption of technical improvements 
on the farm. Over and above, planning and 
planned production will result in improving 
the farmers* ability in planning, decision mak¬ 
ing and executing the plan. Ultimately, it 
will result in the attitudinal change of the 
farming family. 
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TANZANIA AND CHINA 

SUNIL KUMAR SAHU 


Tanzania, although in area and population 
the largest of the East African territories, was 
for a long time politically most backward of 
them. Thus when she became independent in 
December 1961 after 40 years of British 
administration, she was heavily dependent upon 
the former colonial power and the western 
world in general. For example at the time of 
independence 80% of her total trade was with 
the sterling area, the EEC and the United 
States; 8S% of her development revenue 
came from British loans and grants and only 
one quarter of the senior and the middle grade 
posts in the civil service were held by the 
natives. However, China did not figure till 
1964, Though China had initiated an inten> 
sive economic aid programme in the two 
Indian ocean islands of Zanzibar and Pembe 
even before 1964. Immediately after the inde¬ 
pendence ceremonies, Julius Nycrcrc, the then 
P. M., addressed the U, N. tCeneral Assembly. 
Hb speech there on 14 December 1961 out¬ 
lined the basic foreign policy attitudes of 
Tanganyika, which have remained unchanged 
throughout the constitutional and other deve¬ 
lopments of Tang.'inyika and Tanzania. Nycrcrc 
in his speech laid down the four basic tenets 
of foreign policy ; 

1. To establish world peace. Hence to 
support, and to seek to strengthen, the 
United Nations in its search for peace and 
justice. 

2. Basic and continued opposition to colo¬ 
nialism anywhere on the continent or in 
any other part of the world. 

3. Attainment of African unity which 
depends on the complete freedom of the 
continent ; and 


4. To keep Tanganyika out of the automatic 
conflicts of the world. 

These points were again emphasized by 
President Nyercre in his address to the TANU 
National Conference on I6th October 1967. 
He categorically laid down the attitudes and 
policies of Tanzania towards international 
problems and the foreign policy of the nation. 
The fundamental principles of Tanzanian 
foreign policy as laid down by him arc the 
following : 

(1) To follow a non-alignment in the 
ideological and power quarrels of the 
world ; 

(2) non-commitment to the great power 
alliance 

(3) to support, and to seek to strengthen 
the United Nations in its search for 
peace and justice, 

(4) to maintain the belief in African unity 
as a vital objective for Tanzania and the^ 
whole continent, and 

(5) to continue to support the movement for 
African liberation and freedom from 
racist oppression. 

When we look at China we And that China's 
contact with Africa in general is now about a 
decade and half old. In 1956 Egypt established 
diplomatic relations with China. Since then 
the Chinese have come a long way in winning 
friends and influencing people in Africa. By 
now China has estabtbhed diplomatic relations 
with nearly 20 African states and when we look 
at the policy objective of China in Africa we 
find that China has got mainly the following 
major interests in Africa. 

(1) To propagate Marxbt-Leninist ideology; 
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(2) to raise the slogan of anti-imperialism. The 
Chinese have always professed complete 
support to anti-imperialist struggles in 
Africa. For example: China strongly 
supported Egypt during the Suet crisis. 

(3) to discredit the Soviet Union in African 
eyes. Foreign aid, which the African 
states value considerably, makes the com¬ 
petition with Russians a tough affair. For 
example during the period 1954-65 aid 
given by Russia, USA and China is like 
this: 

U.S.A. — 2,807.0 million dollars 

Russia — 1,556.4 million dollars 

Eastern 

Europe — 237.2 million dollars 

China — 312.0 million dollars 

(4) China’s aim is to establish its credentials 
as the only lawful government of China as 
against the Formosan Government. This 
policy is paying dividends. In 1965, there 
was a tic in the U.N, General Assembly 
over the admission of Communist China. 
Again as late as November 1970 when 
Algeria tabled a resolution on behalf of 18 
countries friendly to China calling on the 
UN General Assembly for admission of 
Communist China, 49 nations voted in 
favour of the resolution. (Tanzania and 
Zambia also voted in favour of it.) How¬ 
ever, she failed to obtain 2/3 majority and 
was not admitted to the U.N. 

After the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Egypt in 1956, in March 1958 
the Chinese Commission for cultural Relations 
with foreign countries was founded. The 
Commission organised a cultural and friendship 
delegation. Thu delegation visited Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Sudan and the U.A.R. In April 
I960, the Ghinese-African People’s Frienship 
Association was set up to support the anti¬ 
imperialist and anti-colonialist struggle in 
Africa, to promote friendly Chinese-African 


relations and to further cultural and econoicde. 
relations. Finally there is the Chinese Commi¬ 
ttee of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Organisation to keep up China’s interests in . 
Africa. Through these organizations and on a 
governmental level, regular exchanges and 
visits to Africa have been organized in the last . 
decade. The first visit to Peking by an 
African Head of State took place in September 
1960. This was the visit of President Sakou 
Toure of Guinea who was given a warm wel¬ 
come and on his visit to Conakry he described 
himself as overwhelmed. 

By 1961, broadcasts to Africa from radio ' 
Peking had begun and amounted to 
50 hours a week. At first they were only in 
English, but gradually the range was extended 
to include French, Portuguese, Swahili, Hansa 
and other vernaculars. By 1968, the propa- ;; 
ganda transmission to Africa totalled almost 
250 hours a week and Peking could be 
received clearly throughout the continent, 
Riusia and West were hard put to it to com¬ 
pete. 

In the wake of 1964 China specially 
attempted to develop contacts and communi¬ 
cations with Zanzibar, which had got indepen¬ 
dence in 1963. In April 1964 the Chinese 
Ambassador presented hb credentiab there. 

At the independence celebration in December 

1963 the Chinese Ambassador to Tanganaytka 
represented his country. In 1964, a govern¬ 
ment delegation led by the Minuter of 
Education attended the May Day celebrations. 

From Zanzibar a regular stream of visitors 
was welcomed in Peking even before the 
country became independent. In December 

1964 a hydro-geological survey group went to 
Zanzibar. By 1964 Zanzibar had also esta¬ 
blished close relations with the communut 
world and with East Germany in particular. 

Before the union of Tanganayika and 
Zanzibar there were not much of trade rela- t 
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tioni of Tanganayika with China except for 
the exchange of cultural delegationi. However, 
there was a trend in the foreign policy of 
Tanganyika to drift away from the complete 
reliance upon the West and to look forward 
for some economic aid to the communist 
countries ; though not from China. Thus in 
1963 Tanganyikc began trying to attract aid 
from communist countries so as to ofTset the 
extreme dependence on Western aid. The 
Minister of Finance visited Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Yugoslavia, although at this stage 
he was able to sign an agreement only with 
Yugoslavia. 

Then came the union of Zanzibar with 
Tanganyika in April 1964 and it became 
Tanzania. Till this time Israel was the main 
model for development but now China began 
to replace Israel. By 1965, it was clear that the 
Chinese intended to concentrate their biggest 
aid efforts on Tanzania. 'Fhey had in Dar-es- 
Salaam an Ambassador, one of their most 
adorit diplomats—HoYing. He was quick to 
gresp opportunities for goodwill gestures. And 
early in 1964 China extended a /^5,000 cheque 
to help the victims of floods. When the 
Tanzanian ministers toured the rural areas, 
Ho Ying would often accompany them, and 
hand out money for clinics and schools. It was 
somewhat unorthodox for an ambassador but 
highly effective. A regular visitor to Dar-es- 
Salasm was Kao Liang, ostensibly a correspond 
dent for the New China News Agency but 
generally regarded as far more than that. Some 
years earlier he was ordered out of India. 
According to a defector from the Chinese 
embassy in Burundi, Kao Liang was “one of 
the principal agents for subversion in East 
Africa.” 

In June 1965, Prime Minister Chou>En-Lai 
visited Tanzania. On this occasion Tanzania 
welcomed support from all people in the fight 
against colonialism and n^Hrolonialism, be- 
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cause it was not fight against any people, but 
against an evil doctrine. The same year China 
gave Nyercre an interest free loan of (16 
million pounds) 6,000,000. Later Tanzania 
broke off diplomatic relation with Britain over 
the situation in Rhodesia. In 1966, there was 
a further loan of ^2,000,000 to help finance 
projects which the British had been committed 
to, until the diplomatic break. A ;^2,500,000 
!*rriendship Textile Mill” was built in Dar-es- 
Salaam. This textile mill which has recently 
been inaugurated is the largest in the country 
and one of the highlights of Chinese efforts in 
Tanzania. At the end of 1966 a iOO-kilowatt 
radio transmitter went into operation. The 
Tanzanians and Chinese set up a joint shipping 
line. Mortars and machines guns were supp¬ 
lied for the Tanzanian army and there were 
handsome gifts of farming equipment. The 
number of Chinese in Tanzania rose noticeably. 
Further Chinese trade with Tanzania doubled 
during 1965-66. Economic aid were also 
given by China to build a farm implements 
factocy, a brick works, water conservancy 
projects and for experimental agricultural 
farms. 

There is a sizeable Chinese community 
residing in Zanzibar. They are engaged in 
various Chinese coonomic aid projects which 
cover a wide range. In addition now there 
are about 8,000 Chinese, including technicians 
and military advisers, attached to the Consulate 
at Dar-ss-Salaam. Apart from the loan for 
the Tanzan Railway, the Chinese are known 
to have offered $60 million in economic aid 
since the country attained independence. The 
Chinese have supplied six patrol boats to the 
Tanzanian navy and are training Tanzanians 
in their navy, army and air force. But whenever 
Julius Nyerere has been questioned he has 
dismissed the possibility of Chinese interference 
in his country's affairs. Even as early as 1965 
when the British and America warned Nyerere 
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that his Chinese relationships were dangerous, 
he replied : *‘We shall not allow our friends 
to jchoose our enemies for us.’* Even during 
his recent visit to India he denied categoric 
cally that Tanzania was coming under Chinese 
influence. He said "we established normal 
relations with China. How could tiny Tanzania 
pretend that China did not exist ? We began 
trading and discussed development projects." 

Chinata Foreign Aid : 

Chinese foreign aid efforts have been very 
modest compared to other foreign aid donors 
like USA and USSR. According to a Western 
estimate, China's total foreign aid commit¬ 
ments in IS’69 were between S55 and 860 
millions as against 81.75 billion taken on by 
USA and Si billion by USSR and East 
Europe. Even before the cultural revolution 
the Chinese aid commitments to non-commu> 
nist countries were vary modest—they were 
859 million in 1965, as against 8653 million in 
1966. China's total aid commitmeuts to less- 
developed non-communist countries of Asia 
and Africa during 1956-65 totalled 8845.5 
million, whereas Russian aid commitment was 
85 billian. Out of this total aid 8353,9 million 
went to Africa. However, there is a wide gap 
between Chinese aid pledges and actual aid 
disbursements. Actually only 8200 million 
were given to different African states during 
this period (1956-65). This amount represents 
a little over 10% of Soviet aid expenditure 
during the same period. 

But what has aroused more curiosity rather 
suspicion in the minds of not only Europeans 
but every one, is the much talked about 
Tanzam railway. This is China’s largest 
overseas project. With the signing of the two 
tripartite agreement between China, Tanzania 
and Zambia (one in Lusaka on 15 November 
1969, and the othcr.in Peking on 12 July 1970) 
Ghixtt has finally committed itself to the 
Tanaara railway project. This will connect 
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the Zambian copper belt with the Tanzaniaii 
capital and port city of Dar-es-Salaam. This 
will cost £ million. 

The work on the railway was divided into 
three stages : preliminary survey, detailed 
survey and construction. The construction 
work has started since October 1970 and it b 
expected the railway will be complete by 1975. 

Under an agreement signed in July 1970, 
China is to finance the railway project with a 
long-term, interest-free loan of £ 170 million. 
This loan is to be equally shared between 
Tanzania and Zambia, with repayments begin* 
ning in 1983 and spanning a 30.year period. 

The local cost factor of the railway is 
approximately 52^'u and this is to be met by 
the governments of Tanzania and Zambia 
through the import of Chinese goods under a 
commodity credit agreement. This commodity 
agreement allows Tanzania and Zambia to 
meet the local costs of the project through the 
sale of Chinese goods which do not have to be 
paid for until 1983 at the earliest. 

Since the Chinese ate unwilling to spend 
more foreign exchange than absolutely nece¬ 
ssary on the project, they have made Tanzania 
and Zambia agree to a barter arrangement for 
meeting local costs. Under this arrangement 
each year during the period of construction 
both countries will purchase the estimated 
equivalent of local railway construction costs 
in Chinese consumer goods which will be sold 
to the public through the Sute Trading Corpo¬ 
ration of each country. The money derived 
from the sale will be applied to local railway 
costs while the purchase price will be debited 
to the railway loan account in China. This 
system has been put into operation towards 
the end of last year. 

Already, 4,700 Chinese experts, working 
alongside some 7,000 local labours, have begun 
clearance and preparatory engineering work. 
Over 125 miles of track, including bridges and 
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embankments, have been prepared for raiU 
laying. 

It is interesting to note (hat earlier an ofTer 
was made to the Western nations (including 
Britain and Canada) and the World Bank to 
build the line but they refused on feasibility 
ground; It was on 5th September 1967 that 
China for the first time formally ofTered to 
build the railway. And the initial agreement 
between the three countries was signed in 
Peking on that date. 

Gains for Tanzania and Zambia 

Both Tanzania and Zambia arc to derive 
considerable benefit from the railway. The 
capacity of the line is estimated to be 1.75 
million tons a year in each direction, which is 
believed to be more than suflicient to meet 
Zambia's transportation need fur some time 
to come. It will not only be sufficient to take 
Zambia's copper to the sea coast but also 
leave plenty of spare capacity for Tanzania’s 
planned universal and agricultural develop¬ 
ments in the Southern highlands. The Tanzam 
railway, together with the U. S. aided Tanzam 
all weather road (which is to be completed 
this year only), and Italian built oil pipeline 
(which is already in operation), will also 
change their transportation routes of land¬ 
locked Zambia and end its dependence on the 
railway system of some of its hostile neigh¬ 
bours like Rhodesia, South Africa, and the 
Portuguese territories of Angola and 
Mozambique. On the political plane, the 
railway will help in bringing Zambia and 
Tanzania closer within the East African 
community. 

The leaders of People’s China clearly 
r^ard the Tanzam realway as a great show 
of strength, capable of earning in Black Africa 
even more prestige than the Aswan Dam has 
brought to the Soviet Union among the Arab 
countries. The Tanzam railway and other 
associated aid projects in Tanzania and Zambia 


are calculated Chinese steps to get a majof 
foothold in “black ruled" Africa. 

Now the question arises—What is China’s 
interest in Africa in general and Tanzania in 
particular ? Chinese interest is both economic 
and political. Economically China is likely to 
become one of the major trading partners of 
Tanzania and mineral-rich Zambia. Though 
there had been trade relations between Peking 
and Dar-es-Salaam but till recently (1967) her 
trade with Zambia was insignihcani. Kaunda 
was quite suspicious of China. Under the 
new agreement of Tanzam rail vay, the trade 
pattern has changed and it is making Chinese 
consumer goods popular in this region, Add 
to it, the completion of the railway would 
afford Chinese access to the Zambian cupper 
resources, which are abundant. Zambia is 
the world’s third largest copper producer after 
USA and USSR. It produces about 15% of 
the total world output. Completion of the 
railway would facilitate more Zambian copper 
being shipped from Dar-es-Salaam to the 
Chinese ports. The ultimate Chinese aim 
seems to be to deprive the West of the copper 
mining concessions in Zambia and ensure for 

itself a regular supply source of this strategic 
material. 

The long-term political inteiest of China in 
Africa seems to be more important than the 
economic interest. Slowly but steadily China 
is trying to regain its inlluence in Africa which 
it had lost in mid-sixties. China seems to have 
learnt from her past experiences and there is 
clear indication of moderation and sophistica¬ 
tion in her foreign policy. The statements 
made by Chou Endai at Mogadishu in 1964 
that Africa was “ripe for revolution", did 
make China a little unpopular in the middle 
of 60s and she herself realised that Africa was 
not yet ripe for revolutions, at lease the type of 
revolution China intended to ‘export* (through 
subvertive activities). In the last couple of 
years China has been more cautious in dealing 
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»Wth African states. In the recent times she 
has never missed a single opportunity to aid 
the regimes whenever they happen to be in 
deep waters. During Portuguese invasion of 
President Sevon Toure’s Guinea in November 
last, Peking lost no time in announcing to put 
SIO million at the disposal of the Guinean 
Government. 

The Tanzam Railway Is the first and fore'* 
most manifestation of the new policy line of 
China. The successful completion of this 
project will help restore confidence in the 
bonafidcs of the Chinese, And once the confi¬ 
dence is regained it may not be difficult to 
achieve other political aims in future. 

It is reported that Tanzania has long 
received arms from China. A Chinese military 
mission is known to be helping the Tanzanias 
in training their Army. A portion of the arms 
supplied to Tanzania is being smuggled 
through the border of the Portuguese colonies 
of Mozambique and Angola for use by 
FREI.IMO (Mozambique Liberation Front) 
and other insurgent organisations. It is also 
reported that the Chinese are assistinglanzania 
in building a naval base at Kigamboni in Dar- 
es-Salaam and have supplied si.x gunboats. 
Tanzania has had no navy of its own so far. 
There are aUo reports that China has offered 
to build an air base in Tanzania. China is 
to deliver two squadrons of MIG* 17 fighter 
planes to Tanzania. The planes would serve 
her air force and be flov n by pilots trained in 
the Canadian Air Force. These pilots arc 
expected soon to go to China for further train¬ 
ing. 

However, Tanzania’s increasing reliance on 
Peking is a natural outgrowth of President 
Nyercre’s dedication to the termination of 
white rule in Southern Africa, for which the 
Chinese have extended strong support. China 
also knows it well that both Presidents 
Nycrere and Kaunda are staunch nationalists 
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and are not ready to purchase China’s friend^ 
ship at the expense of national interests. Hence 
we find cautious steps on the part of the 
Chinese. Even the Chinese workers engaged 
on the rail-road construction have ' been given 
instruction to keep away fmm the political 
propaganda ; and Chairman Mao himself is 
reported to have assured President Nycrere 
that "any hint of subversion reported to him 
would be immediately dealt with." 

Now there it a fear among the VVestWn 
nations of the Chinese presence in Africa and 
particularly in Last Africa. According to the 
French sources the Chinese instructors have so 
far trained more than 2,000 young Africans in 
how to make bombs and organise strikes and 
demonstrations at camps in Zambia and Congo 
(B). An article "China and the Third World" 
in Le Monde points out the growing Chinese 
interest in Africa. It added that Tanzania 
and Zambia alone received 50% of the foreign 
aid extended by Peking. In Tanzania Chinese 
aid was also being utilized for modernising 
agriculture and in constructing hospital, 
stadium and water installations. In Zambia, 
the Chinese have offered to construct a road 
between Lusaka and Mankoya and have pro¬ 
vided several radio transmitters. We find a 
similar kind of reaction in the American and 
British press. One thing is clear that Chinese 
economic aid to Tanzania and Zambia has 
been over emphasized in the Western press. 
If we compare the aid given by the Western 
nations to I'an^ania and the aid given by 
China to Tanzania, we find that except for the 
economic aid for the construction of Tanzam 
railway Chinese economic aid is very small. 

Apart from the economic aid given in the past 
by U. K., Canada, Israel and U. S., in January 
Canada announced a S 4 million pro¬ 
gramme of technical and economic assistance 
to Tanzania. This will be an interest free 
loan. On Feb. 8, this year, a 7 million shilling 
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loan agrefment between Tanzania and U. S. 
was signed. An agreemet.t has also been signed 
in December last between Tanzania and an 
Italian state owned oil firm for a thorough 
study of oil in the country. 

In December 1970, a financial assistance of 
about 30 million shillings was also given by 
Sweden and the World Bank for an electric power 
project to be undertaken in Tanzania. This 
project is designed to meet the rapidly growing 
demand for power through to 1980 in Tanzania’s 
coastal region. 

In Zanzibar last year a Technical College 
was built with U. S. aid housing some 200 
students. 

James Johnson, a British M. P., who led a 
parliamentary delegation in February 1970 to 
Zanzibar, reported from there that amid 
Chinese technical aid, East Germans are the 
most active and the biggest of the foreign 
missions on the island, and would appear to 
have no contact with the Chinese. Though of 
course, by now Chinese have replaced East 
Germans. 

Even now Tanzanian economic dependence 
on Britain is considerable. Tanzania when 


she broke off diplomatic relations with Britain 
over Rhodesian issue was brought to her heels 
within two years time—for her economic 
dependence on Britain and resumed her 
relationship with Britain. Thus Tanzania 
economically speaking, is still heavily depen¬ 
dent on Western nations and she cannot afford 
to antagonise the West completely though at 
the same time she will like to continue with 
China. This has been quite possible under 
the able and dynamic leadership of Nyerere. 
In the context of tropical Africa, where condi¬ 
tions for outright revolution hardly e.xist, there 
is no potential threat of Chinese presence in 
Tanzania. And add to it China also has been 
quite modest in her foreign policy because she 
does not intend to lose a great friend in Africa. 

Finally, the reasons for the “dispropor¬ 
tionate” investment of China in Tanzania and 
Zambia are two : 

(1) It permits additional access and influ¬ 
ence among the various African liberation 
movements which have their headquarters in 
these two countries. 

(2) It lends legitimacy to Peking's claim 
of being the real China, a self-sufficient great 
power. 


IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 

(25) 


Soon after this, a few others came in to join 
tfic evening’s gathering. While on the subject 
of the boy’s education he remarked, “I enjoy 
the Fifth class—I like them very much.” Those 
who were students of the fifth class there, in 
1918, would undoubtedly be very pleased 
reading this. I had noticed myself that the 
older boys were obviously ill at ease with lady* 
teachers. When I said this, he smiled and 
answered, ‘U want very much to break this 
barrier between the feminine and the masculine 
world—but I have not been successful, so far”. 

An unmarried young woman had wished 
to be a teacher in the Ashram. The poet had 
almost agreed to her coming. All on a sudden 
we heard that she had got married. 
Rabindranath laughed and said, ‘*No, this 
won’t do. Someone decides to get married 
and my work suffers the consequences. I 
wouldn’t mind if she were a widow.” Now 
Santoshbabu gave us a vivid account of hU 
experiences with his American lady-professors. 
The poet joked about the girl-students and 
lady-teachers of Santiniketan and their quarrels 
that led to complete non-cooperation. I do 
not really know when this had happened, but 
he always laughed when the incident was 
mentioned. 

Mosquitoes held their sway over 
Santiniketan. We noticed a bottle of oil— 
called Mosquitol—placed near the poet in the 
evenings. He would pour a little bit on hit 
palm, every now and then, and rub it on his 
feet. It had the faint fragrance of lemon- 
blossoms. He would look at us and say, 
"Don’t think me a rheumatic old man rubbing 
oil on my joints. This is my defence against 


mosquitoes. They are a polite crowd over 
here, always at my feet—so this is my only 
way out.” 

The journal ‘Sreyashi’ was still continuing. 
I had written an article for it called ‘the fifth 
act of the play’. I.isting several examples 
gathered fiom some English and American 
journals, . I had tried to prove that physical 
ability remained in the human body upto quite 
an old age. Rekha and Nutu, the two young 
sisters of Santoshbabu, were the distributors for 
our journal and ‘Sreyashi’ would reach 
Rabindranath the moment it was ready for our 
readers. This time I found out that he read 
through the entire journal by the evening after 
its publication. When Hemlata Devi asked 
him what he thought of the latest issue, 
Rabindranath began to give a detailed 
commentary on each piece of writing there. 
He said, "I liked Sita’s the best. It has given 
me such encouragement. I can count upon 
many more working days for myself. Haven’t 
you given ninety years as the time-limit ?” 
And afterwards he joked about it for several 
days, whenever we met. A couple of days 
later I went to him once more with father and 
my sister, and he mentioned the article again. 
‘‘Why have you given so few names of the 
local elders ?” he asked. My sister said, "It is 
rather difilkult to know the exact ages of our 
countrymen.” Showing mock alarm Rabindra¬ 
nath said, "But surely I am not hiding my age 1 
I shall give you the exact year and month and 
you can calculate. Aren’t you serializing 
your essay ?” An approaching storm sent us 
home earlier than usual. 

The Ashram had experienced a medium- 
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sized storai a fewdays earlier. Some of us had 
gone for a walk in the meadows during it. 
Although we tried to return home soon, but 
the storm overpowered u«. And what a lot 
of dust ! We could hardly keep our eyes open, 

while the gusty wind made both walking and 
resting impossible. 

We would have faced real danger, if we 
had taken some of the children with us. We 
were almost pushed back home by the storm’s 
velocity. Midway we were greeted by a heavy 
downpour. When we came near Dchali we 
spotted Rabindranath and Andrews>Saheb 
sitting together on the upstairs verandah. 
Noticing our drenched and bedraggled group 
Rabindranath started to say something repru* 
achfully but we tied helter skelter, without 
waiting for a scolding. The next day when I 
met him he said, “yesterday I mistook you for 
my daughter>in-law and gave you a good 
scolding.” In such a storm there could b« 
several such cases of mistaken identity. The 
storm broke the bolts from two of our doors 
while lightning struck the thatched>roof of 
Haricharan babu’s tiny cottage and set it on hre. 
The prompt diligence of the school-boys soon 
put out the fire but we heard that a little girl 
had suffered a burnt arm and was stunned into 
unconsciousness. From then onwards we felt 
rather nervous everytime a storm broke. 

One evening wc were sitting with him when 
a gro\ip of girls went gigling and chattering down 
the road. Rabindranath said, “Now, I want 
you to solve this mystery for me. Ifow can 
you talk continuously to people you see all 
hours of the day ? Ck>nvcrsation$ never seem 
to stop between girls. Among us, all is silence 
after a political discussion.’* I answered, 
*'Girls love talking about any trivial matter 
but boys refuse to join in any conversation 
that is not deadly serious.” The poet said, 
“But conversation needs to be trivial. It- 
soothes my nerves. That is the difference 
between a little girl and a little boy. Abhi 


used to stand behind roe and prattle away 
like that, all day,’* “Like the KabuUwalah’s 
Mini ?’* I asked. The poet answeredi "My 
Bela was exactly that sort. Those are her 
words that Mini spoke.” 

Sri Gurusaday Uatta came to visit the 
Ashram with bis wife around the end of July. 
We were gathered around the poet on his 
terrace for our usual evening session when 
Santoshbabu came to announce the guests’ 
desire to hear him sing. “How can I sing when 
I am no more able to ?” said Rabindranath. 
But no one took any notice of his protests 
about these matters. Santoshbabu went to 
fetch the guests and the servant rushed out to 
bring some chairs for them. When he placed 
a chair behind Rabindranath, he said “Why 
do you push it towards me 1 am not an out 
caste as yet.” When we attempted to leave, 
he said “Please don’t leave me alone just 
because you arc scared of the magistrate.” 
He began to talk to us about his boyhood and 
how well he sang in those days. He also 
complained about the present condition of his 
voice. I told him about my first encounter 
with him in Allahabad and the first time I had 
heard him sing. He laughed aloud, “Oh, yes ! 
you crawled out of the house, didn’t you ?” 

The guests were coming up the stairs. The 
poet said to us, “Don’t run away. Wait here 
while I entertain them.” Some others came 
in with Mr. and Mrs. Datta. Apart from some 
Aahramites, a nephew of Sri Bhupendranath 
Basu had come with his wife. Some songs 
were sung but the poet's voice was really in a 
bad state that evening. After some conversa¬ 
tion the guests left the terrace. Wc also got 
up to leave, as it was getting rather late. 
When I touched his feet be tapped me gently 
on my shoulder saying “So you are going ? 
All right, you run-away types—I won't be 
friendly with you anymore.” 1 knew he had 
not forgotten our coming trip to Calcutta. 
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We came away to the city early in August. 
Before leaving we went to vuit all our friends 
and ,.to return the books we had borrowed from 
the library. This took all day. Kshitimoban 
Babu*s eldest daughter was getting married 
and Thandi was busy with the preparations. 
Chatting with her for some time we returned 
home, after bidding good'bye to the other 
professors' wives. A little later we went to 
visit Pratima Devi. She was having her lunch, 
with her pet dogs sitting all around her. They 
were treated like children and enjoyed many 
privileges. We sat down to chat with her. 
The school boys used to be invited, by turns, 
for a meal with Gurudev. The Fifth Group was 
invited that day and they had come to her with 
a list of names of those who had accepted the 
invitation. The ones who had refused were 
Brahmins. 

Rabindranath came in when the boys had 
gone. He discussed the preparations with his 
daughter-indaw and then turned to us. "Are 
you definitely leaving today ?” he asked. 1 
had to say, “yes”; the poet said, "Couldn’t you 
wait till the feast was over ? It is more 
worthwhile watching them eat rather than 
study. Some of them have warned us about 
their capacity to tuck in food. It is terrifying. 
Of course, I won’t let them eat as much—it 
won’t do, if they had to go straight to the 
hospital after a meal.’’ 

After chatting wi'h Pratima Devi, we went 
upstairs to touch the poet’s feet. He was 
reading a journal, lying on a make«shift bed on 
the floor. He welcomed us in saying, "Do 
come in.” As we bowed down to touch his 
feet he asked, "you are going for a fortnight 
aren’t you :**’ "I really don’t know", I 
answered. The poet said, '*But I have heard 
this from Andrews-sahib—he had gone to meet 
your father." After a short silence he said 
again, "You were quite happy here—you will 
catch some infection or other over there and 


then think of me regretfully." We took hiS' 
leave and went home soon after. The train ‘ 
was not crowded this time and we reached 
Calcutta in comfort. We did stay there only 
for a fortnight, as we had heard. We reached 
Howrah station in pouring rain. Kmal 
Siddhanta, Sriman Ashoke’s class-mate and a 
friend of the family, went along with us. At 
Bolpur we found more rain and no cars to take 
us home. Finally we put our luggage on a 
coolie’s head and started to walk. Returning 
home, we changed our wet clothes and 
bedding, had some food and went to bed at 
about lO’cIock. 

Next 'morning the sky was still overcast, 
although there was no rain. We tidied up our 
rooms, had our breakfast and started out vrith 
our guest, on a guided tour of the Ashram. 
We walked over the railway-lines spread out 
across the meadows and returned home sojn 
after. We were not very eager to stay out too 
long in the open, when there was a fair chance 
of another storm. Of course, I still enjo)ed 
getting wet whenever given a chance. But 
an eight-hour drenching the day before had 
made me less enthusiastic. After lunch we 
took Bimal to see Chhatimtola, the mandir, the 
press and the interior of the Ashram. Sending 
him home later, we went to visit the poet. He 
was upstairs and seeing us, he said, "Once you 
leave, you don't seem to wish to return." We 
chatted with him from some time and heard 
that Sri Probhat Mukhopadhyaya was soon to 
•marry my friend and class-mate Sudhamoyee. 
She was not only my friend but a neighbour in 
Calcutta and so the news of her wedding, 
received in the Ashram, gave me quite a 
surprise. Rabindranath asked me some ques¬ 
tions about the would-be bride and I answered 
them before returning home. Wc could not 
go out in the evining, as there was a Berea 
downpour. 

There was no rain next morning, although 
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It was still cloudy. Wc roamed about the 
fields and lanes. Tbandi invited us for lunch, 
in honour of her newly married daughter and 
BOn-in«law. This was our first meeting with 
the groom as we could not attend the wedd* 
ing. 

• Wc went out in the afternoon, hoping there 
would be little or no rain. But we had hoped 
a bit too much. There was a tiny village, called 
Goalpara, on the way to Kopai river. When 
we had reached that village, it started to rain 
heavily together with a gusty storm. As there 
was no shelter nearby, we walked through that 
drenching rain bulFeied by the storm. We 
reached the Ashram precints somehow and 
looked up fearfully at Dehali, but there was no 
one there to scold us. 

After getting into dry clothes, wc were 
ofiered some tea and plenty of scolding. Pratima 
Devi came for a visit and we started to chat 
with her. All of a sudden, we heard the 
poet’s voice outside. We found that he was 
sitting with father in the next room. *T have 
come to return your visit,” he said to me. As 
I bent down to touch his feet, my long hair 
still damp from the rain, fell on his feet. 
“Look at that!” he exclaimed, “Why do you 
wet such a pile of hair in the evening ? Your 
head should be shaved for this I” Father told 
him about the drenching end the poet re¬ 
marked, “Why don’t you revive our ancient 
custom of burning incense to dry damp hair. 
All germs and the greasy oils you use would be 
fumigated that way. The smoke might make 
your hair sticky, but you could try sandal 
wood powder for it. It may seem a luxury, but 
girls should be allowed that bit of liixury.” He 
stayed on to discuss several topics with my 


father and I stood there to listen. When it 
grew dark he returned home. 

A couple of days later the fvimary depart¬ 
ment had a literary gathering. Gurudev was 
to preside over it ; so the meeting was held on 
his terrace. He had no idea what a complex 
business presiding could be until then. He 
even had to find out answers to their riddles 1 

The days passed in the usual way—the 
mornings in housework, the afternoons in 
reading and writing and the evenings were 
kept for long walks; visiting friends and listen- 
ing to songs. Wc waited eagerly till he came 
out to the terrace in the evenings and then we 
all drilled in one by one. If it did not work 
out some times, wc felt terribly upset. During 
this time the old Brshmo-Sangeet hymns 
were being taught to the boys for the morning 
prayers. The tunes were heard in their 
distorted versions in Calcutta and we were 
surprised to note the difference in the authentic 
tunes. 

One evening wc went to visit Pratima Devi 
after our evening walk. She was busy in her 
pantry and the tea*cups were still on the table. 
Some deliciously ripe guavas were arranged on 
a plate. Pratima Devi decided to let her 
visitor:! make use of them and went to fetch 
some salt from the pantry, for added flavour. 
We must not forget how long ago this happened 
—when none of ui were solemn, young house¬ 
wives yet. As Pratima Devi slipped out 
through one door, Rabindranath walked in 
through another. Wc were in a dilemma. We 
could not possibly eat the guavas while he was 
there, nor could we run away from him—what 
would he think ? 1 went quickly behind a 

pillar and Pratima Devi and my suter covered 
the guavas under their leaves. 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRl LAL) 



Current Affairs 


lirMl Friendly to India. 

India has been pro-Arab, therefore anti- 
Israei, for what reasons we do not know, 
because India is not anti-America or anti- 
Britain inspite of the anti-Indian attitude of 
these countries. Israel is however ready to 
assist India in the matter of feeding the 
Bangla Desh refugees as is evident from the 
following from the Jerusalem Post reproduced 
in “News from Israal”. 

“Israel has offered India further aid in its 
efforts to alleviate the plight of the refugees 
from Bangla Desh. Revealing this in the knes- 
set (Parliament), Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
said that a few days ago contact had been 
established with the Indian Government at a 
high level, and an offer made to send a team 
of Israeli experts to India who could ease some 
of the frightful suffering of the refugees by an 
integrated approach to human problems, in 
which Israeli experts had experience. 

He said the Indian Government has al¬ 
ready expressed its appreciation of the offer, 
and has undertaken to provide a more detailed, 
substantive reply soon. Israel was mean¬ 
while studying the final form of its proposal 
which would involve a team of its expects 
from various spheres. 

(The Indian Government has never before 
taken up Israeli offers of technical co-opera¬ 
tion, although occasionally the Indian states 
have invited experts from here.) 

Replying to seven urgent motions for the 
agenda, which were referred to the Foreign 
Afiain and Security Committee, Mr. Eban 


said that the knessel ought to voice its soli¬ 
darity with the suffering in Bangla Desh and 
with the plight of the refugees. 

The holocaust in East Pakistan was the 
most terrible spectacle of mass suffering on the 
face of the globe today, he declared. It 
verged on genocide. 

Mr. Eban said he did not intend at this 
time to suggest a constitutional solution to the 
East Pakistan problem, or discuss its political 
structure. He wanted to stress two issues : the 
world’s silence in face of the horrors ; and the 
need for Israel, while arousing the world’s 
conscience, to contribute to alleviating the 
suffering. 

The Indian Government was doing all it 
could to case the lot of the refugees, but its 
resources were inadequate, he said. The 
State of Israel would not stand idly by. He 
recalled the Government's gift, via the Magen 
David Adam, and the gift of the Histadrut. 
The civiliaed world, the U. N. and the inter¬ 
national agencies had shown themselves 
powerless to help. 

Mr. Eban also attacked the Pakistani 
Government for lu ceaseless complaints about 
“imaginary discrimination on Israel’s part.” 

The clear lesson for Israel in the Bangla 
Desh tragedy, once again, is that a nation’s 
sole guarantee of its existence is its power to 
defend itself.” 

Failure to Supply Wagons for Coal 

The Government of India looks after 
mining as well as after railways as their own 
particular responsibility and as a result'the 
movement of coal by the railways is in such a 
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clogged up position that the Government can¬ 
not at all manage proper supply of coal. 
The Coal F/eld Trlbunt says : 

Despite various represenations made to' 
Railway authorities in regard to scarcity of 
wagons for movement of coal from West 
Bengal and Bihar C'oallields and criticism from 
press and platforms, Railway authorities seem 
to be unmoved. Their “easy-golng-happy- 
manV’ silence and “Go-as-you-like-it" beha¬ 
viour towards the serious problem is really 
funny. “Rome is burning while Nero is fidd¬ 
ling” goes the saying and this has literally 
been put into action by the Indian Railways 
in regard to movement of coal for about one 
year. When the Coat Industry is suffocating 
with an unprecedented acumulutiori of coal 
stocks at the pit-heads. Railway authorities 
including the Railway Minister are advancing 
some plea or other which to the Industry is 
nothing but lame excuses and lamentable 

failure on the part of the Railways to see the 
problem eyc-to-cye. 

What the Minister of Steel and Mines Shri 
Mohan Kumaramangalam reportedly told the 
Ix)k Labha is a glaring instance of scarcity of 
wagon for movement of coal. Shri Kumara- 
mngalam was said to have “at pains to point 
out (in the Lok Sabha) that there was no 
dearth of coal. The pithead stocks had in¬ 
creased from 5.95 million tonnes in 19-8-69 to 
9.21 million tonnes in 1970-71. He is said to 
have added, “but because of non-availability of 
wagons, the despatches of coal had gone down 

from 67.55 millions tonnes in 1968-69 to 60.50 
millions tonnes in 1970-71. The wagon supply 

position in West Bengal and Bihar had been 
generally worse and had further deteriorated 

since April.” It may be mentioned that West 
Bengal and Bihar’s coal production 
exceeds fifty percent of the total coal produc¬ 
tion in India. 

The Value of American Dollar 

President Nixon’s action in fixing the inter¬ 
national value of the Dollar on a stabler basis 


was very necessary. The Dollar being th^ 
standard of value in the financial world and 
also being the currency in which a major 
portion of the world’s wealth is accumulated 
as and when found necessary ; steadiness of 
value of the Dollar was an essential condition 
of the economic stability of the world. Latterly 
very large quantities of dollars were being 
purchased by the Western countries and by 
Japan and President Nixon had to take steps 
to see that not much of those dollars were 
cashed to obtain gold for export, thus 
ilcplcting America’s gold reserves to a danger¬ 
ously low level. According to law the dollar 
was exchangeable for gold at the rate of 535 
for an ounce of gold and much gold had 
already been obtained by foreign holders of 
dollars latterly. So (he President of the 
United States of America had to put a stop 
to this drain of gold and he took steps to do 
s<i. A part from stopping the export of gold ; 
he had to do something to change the condi¬ 
tions which caused this inordinate increase in 
the earning of dollars by foreign countries. 
The pattern of commerce between foreign 
countries and America has changed to the 
disadvantage of America. Foreign goods 
were flooding the American market (including 
small cars of foreign make) and President 
Nixon’s 10 per cent import tax on foreign goods 
was aimed at the reduction ofsuch imports. 

Inspite of these steps, the American dollar 
has no longer the same value compared to 
various foreign currencies as it had during 
the last several years. It has lost value com¬ 
pared to the Japanese Yen and the West 
German Mark to the extent of 10 to 25 
per cent. There are some currencies in terms 
of which the dollar might gain in value ; but 
it will be a very complicated scheme of fresh 
valuations and adjustments which will be 
required to be worked out by experts of the 
nations concerned which will achieve the 
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ultimate settlement of exchange ratios between 
the leading currencies of the world. The 
normal upper limit of dollar—sterling exchange 
rate has been so far;{^l t S2.42for instance ; 
but the dollar has been sold for pound sterling 
in the London market during the crisis period 
at the rate of £1 : 82.80. How the new ex¬ 
change rate between the dollar and the pound 
sterling will be fixed is unknown yet, but one 
may assume that the commercial policy of the 
USA will have to be considered in a practical 
manner and the exchange rates will not be 
decided solely by consideration of the purchas¬ 
ing power of the various currencies. The 
British, the West Germans, the French and 
(he Japanese cannot afford to lose their 
markets in America. It is by selling goods to 
America that they had prospered to a 
great extent during recent years. Any 
substantial fall in sale of goods will affect the 
economy of these countries and they will surely 
try to avoid the incidence of such develop¬ 
ments. 

America's withdrawal from Vietnam, 
also the proposed cuts in foreign aid, will 
normally reduce the sale of goods to America 
considerably. This will induce the sellers to 
adjust prices in a manner which will counter 
the fall in the demand for ihcir goods in the 
biggest market which has been the USA. 
How and to what extent these adjustments 
will be made are not yet known. One may 
not therefore expect a settlement of interna¬ 
tional exchange ratios very soon. As a matter 
of fact open market dealings may precede 
such settlements for some considerable length 
of time. 

President Benda of Malawi 

When President Banda of Malawi visited 
Gape Town recently he was given a warm 
reception by the South African whites. He 
addressed a meeting which was attended solely 

7 


by the white South Africans, who appeared to 
be conscious of a change in their own political 
needs and did not think it wasting their good¬ 
will when they welcomed and listened to the 
President of a “black” republic. President 
Banda said that some day in the future coming 
generations of whites and Africans would 
consider themselves as brothers. Those who 
listened to him, he said, might not like that 
idea ; but the needs of people who will be 
born a hundred years from now would be 
quite different and would determine people’s 
attitude to things differently. His coming to 
Cape Town was considered to be the act of a 
traitor by his African compatriots. But he 
considered his country’s friendship with South 
Africa, not as an evil but something that could 
lead to peace and amity between whites and 
Africans. He was against violent methods of 
solving political problems and he thought all 
people should give up looking at one another 
with fear and distrust. 

President Banda spoke at Stellenbosch 
University which is an all while educational 
centre, being the first African ever to speak 
from a plalfrom of that University. He also 
lunched with the Chief of South African navy 
Vice-Admiral Hugo Biermann. 

America and China 

President Nixon Inus been invited to visit 
(ilhina. We do not kmiw very clearly what 
that amounts to ; but let us assume that the 
Chinese are as eager to be friendly to President 
Nixon as he is whole hcartedly desirous of 
building up friendly relations with the Chinese. 
The Chinese have not openly admitted any 
desire on their part to make friends with the 
Americans. They have said that so long as 
the Chiang Kai Shek regime holds sway over 
Taiwan and calls the Government of 
Taiwan the government of Nationalist China, 
they will have nothing to do with the United 
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Nation’s which recognises Taiwan as a 

Nationalist Chinese state. What good will 
Nixon’s visit to Peking do, if the Americans 
do not come down to brass tacks and recognise 
the fact that Mao t’sc Tung’s China is the 
only China for all practical} purposes. Formosa 
or Taiwan is American made and American 
maintained. It had no good enough reason 
for its existence excepting in so far as it 

represented the political ambitions of a 

defunct group which worked for a war lord 
of China who had lo tice the country. 
America supported Chiang Kai Shek in the 
hope that he may some day go back to China 
as a leader. But things happened quite 

diffcrcnlly. 

But could the Americans cut their losses 
and a.sk Chiang Kai Shek to fend for himself 
or seek a new home for his party ? Or could 
he make a settlement with Mao t’se 'Fung? 
Whatever happened China would never agree 
to the continued existence of Nationalist 
China. And how w.is America getting over 
that difficulty ? 'I'hcy had to do so, if they 
wanted to bring China into the U. N. and 
have normal political relations with the 
People’s Republic. 

Indo-Soviet Treaty 

India has made an agreement of friendship 
and cooperation with the USSR. India had 
no friends among the powers and was in dire 
need of mlltiary aid and assistance in case of a 
probal)le war with Pakistan or China or both. 
Her policy of non-alignment, which was 
sponsored by the late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
had produced no results of any benefit to 
India; for through India get no assistanc „ 
from other nations l>ecause she was non- 


aligned; she had to obey the orders of Britain, 
America or Russia when she won in any wars 
'against Pakistan for the simple reason that, 
being non-aligned, she could not defy the 
dictates of these powers. Non-alignment for 
India has been tliecrefore utterly one sided ; 
only for suffering losses, that is. This new treaty 
of friendship and cooperation therefore is a 
very necessary change. Russia has found a 
threat in America’s friendly gestures towards 
China, and has therefore made this treaty or 
agreement with India in order to have an ally 
If China attacked Russia. India, though not 
much of a military power, was nevertheless 
in a position to make things very difficult for 
China if the latter thought of fighting Russia. 
India could also provide bases fur Russia in 
the Indian Ocean which would undermine the 
naval supremacy of America, Britain or China 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Sardar Swaran Singh thinks this agreement 
of cooperation does not in anyway change 
India’s non-aligned character in the inter¬ 
national sphere. This of course is a bit of 
useless feat of imagination which does no 
credit to the Sardar nor to his government. 
It docs not even, in any manner, render, glo¬ 
rious the memory of Pandit Nehru. He mis¬ 
handled the affairs of India in the field of inter¬ 
national relations and it was upto his daughter 
to rectify her father’s mistakes. It is to her 
credit that she has shown common sense and 
grit in discarding her lathcr’s policy whenever 
she has found it harmful. Sardar Swaran Singh, 
therefore has no occasion to indulge in 
misinterpretation of facts by denying our 
alignment with Russia. It is always good to 
call a spade a spade ; beacuse called by any 
othe: name, it will still remain a spade. 



CHANGE OF KINGS 


BIMAL MITRA 
( Continued from previous istue ) 


* * * 

Fatik went quite mad on certain occasions. 
When it rained at night and the room got 
tloo(ied due to a leaky roof he lost his balance 
of mind. Shibani put buckets, ju^s, plates 
and bowls to catch the dripping water. When 
these got filled, they had to be emptied and 
put back to catcli the water again. Shibani 
had to do this all the time. If the roof leaked 
in one place one could manage things ; but 
this was full of holes. Shibani would tell 
l-atik—Oh, you, your bed is getting soaked 
with the falling water ; put a bowl tlierc. my 
boy— 

Fatik would say—I shall not ! Let it get 
wet— 

Shibani said—Where will you sleep if it 
got wet and where will your grandfather 
sleep ? 

Fatik would exclaim—I will not sleep ; I 
do not care to sleep in this rotten house of 
yours ! Can’t you have a good house built ? 
Just have a look at the house that Sushils 
have? There b no dripping|watcr in their 
house—What a nice new house they have ; a 
house like that; can’t grandpa have a house 
built like that ? 

By that time the bed had got thoroughly 


wet. Shibani herself had to tug the bedstead 
into a new position. Place it in a safe corner 
away from the shower of rain drops. But 
then it starts raining there. Then Shibani 
begins to lose her temper— 

Suddenly grandpa calls out from the front 
door—Oh, Fatik ; come and open the door — 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai had also got 
absolutely wet. When Shibani opens the 
door, he crosses the courtyard and climbs up 
on the verandah. It was all rain soaked there. 
He looks at everything on his own and says— 
Eh, it is all thoroughly wet ; where arc you 
going to sleep ? 

As if nobody hears what he says. He 
walks into the room and sees the collection of 
buckets, bowls and plates. It is true, there 
was hardly any place for them to sleep. 

Shibani was busy cleaning up the mess and 
rearranging beds and things. She could not 
tolerate it. 

She said—You do not have to think of us, 
go and worry about your school, that will 
give you your heart’s desire ! Have you ever 
thought of us, that you are now beginning to 
worry about our condition ? 

Fatik was angry too. He was so for quite 
some time. He said—Can’t you have a new 
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house built ? Everybody has a new house. 
Thdr roofs do not drip— 

House ! The youngster does not know how 
costly it is to have a house built! 

Gour Bhaitacharjcc Mashai laughed. He 
said—It is not so easy to have a house built. 

Fatik said--At least you will have the roof 
repaired ? 

Shibani carried the conversation to its 
logical end and saitl—Well, whul is wrong with 
what Fatik lias said ? Who has not had a 
new house built ? Your Bhaha is just a Jiew 
arrival. Hasn’t he had a new house built 
only the other day All your teachers have 
had houses built. Hasn’t Sasadhar Babu got 
his own house ? 

Gour Bhallacharjee tried to console his 
wife, lie said—Why speak of them ? They 
write annolationSj they run coaching schools— 

—Weil, who commanded yon not to write 
books of annotations ? W'ho again has for¬ 
bidden you to take up coaching work ? Have 
you become such a super saint that writing 
annotations would spoil your spiritual future ? 
You would not coach boys for money. So 
many people request .and entreat you to coach 
pupils ! What then, why do you not think of 
your home ? if you arc such a great saint, 
why did you marry and become a house¬ 
holder ? Who put you under an oath to do 
that ? 

Once begun, such talk never reaches a 
conclusion. It was very late and the rains had 
stopped a long time .ago, the dripping from the 
roof too ; he was sitting on the bare board 
of the wooden bedstead and correcting papers. 
But he became inattentive from time to time. 
Shibani’s words turned ceaselessly in his mind 
—Who told him not to write annotations ? 
W'ho instructed him not to take money for 
coaching pupils ? 

But that was only for a short while. It 
upset his mental calm momentarily. Then 


things went back to normal and he put himself 
back to correcting exercises. The rain had 
stopped by then. The frogs in the adjoining 
• pond croaked incessantly. Otherwise a sort 
of stillness pervaded the surroundings. Gour 
Bhaitacharjcc Mashai finished the last exercise 
book and put out the light. Then he lay 
down on that stone-hard wooden bedstead 
and fell asleep. 

* « * * 

The circular announcing the increase in 
school fees was published that day. The 
circular came to the Pandit Mashai. He took 
it from Janardan s.aying—Let me see, what 
is it ? 

Janardan said—Sir, the fees have been 
increased— 

Gour Bhattacharjee read through the 
circular then handed it bark silently to 
Janardan. He said nothing and devoted him¬ 
self to his own work. Let everything go to 
bl.'tzes, let them do what they liked. What is 
that to me The school will be ruined. The 
boys will suffer ! 

But he roidd not remain inactive for long. 
He began to be restles.s. Looked out and 
watched what was going on. The classes 
everywhere in the building were being held as 
usual. Everybody was studying attentively. 
May be some were not so attentive. They all 
feared him and did not make any noise. Or 
may be some were making a row, but the 
noise did not come to his cars. 

Suddenly a gentleman came up to the room 
and saluted him by bowing down to touch his 
feet. 

He said—My Pranam to you Pandit 
Mashai— 

—What is it you want ? Why have you 
come to me ? I am nobody in this school, 
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fou go to the Head Master, go and tell him 
what you require. \ 

The gentleman said—No, I have come 
specially to see you— 

—What is it ? 

—Sir, I have come with a proposal. 

—Proposal for what ? 

—For a marriage. 

—Marriage ? Wedding ? Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai was astonished to hear about a 
marriage proposal. 

—Ratannarayan Chowdhury’s only son, 
they are landlords of Hanskhali—I have come 
to discuss about a bride for him. I am a 
marriage negotiator. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Well, wlio is the 
bride ? There are no marriageable girls in 
our family circle. 

—No, the Secretary of this school, Naren 
Chakravarty Mashai has a daughter, it is 
about her I have come to ask you— 

Gour Bhattacharjee. said—Well, why have 
you come to the school to discuss all that ? 

'Fhc Ghatak said—Sir, I went to your 
house. And I was told from within the house 
to go to the school, that is why I have come 
to the school. 

—But you should go to the person whose 
daughter she is ! Who am 1 ? Rani is not 
my daughter. Go to Naren’s house, make 
the proposal to him— 

The marriage negotiator said—But, I have 
heard that she is like your own danghter, 
stays in your house mostly. If you agree, 
Naren Babu will never object. 

—No, no, who says so ? Gour Bhattacharjee 
objected vehemently. 

Why should Naren go by my word ? Who 
am I ? Naren is nobody to me, nor T to him ! 
You have heard all wrong— 

The Ghatak was obviotisly an expert in this 
line. He said—Sir, you will have to fix this 
negotiation any way. Please come, and very 


kindly have a look at the bridegroom—1, 
shall arrange to take you by car, you will havo 
no discomforts— 

—But one should first obtain Naren’s 
assent. His daughter she is and shouldn’t 
one consult him first ? 

The negotiator said--You have a look 
first ; Naren Babu can be consulted after¬ 
wards— 

So saying he continued—Ratannarayan 
Chowdhury is the owner of the Hanskhali 
estate, you know. That property is worth 
sixteen lakhs. They owned many other such 
properties formerly, there is not so much pomp 
and display now. But even after the loss of 
much that they had before, they still have 
plenty. He is the only offspring. Therefore 
you will have a connection with whom 
transactions will be all to your advantage. 
They do not demand anything from the bride’s 
family. And your daughter will l>e extremely 
happy. The boy is exemplary in character— 

—And the daughter ? Do they not wish to 
see the girl ? 

—They have seen the girl. 

—How did they see the girl ? When did 
they ? 

The negotiator said—The girl goes to 
school. They have seen her from a distance— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai thought for a 
while. He remembered the marriage of Abanti 
again. On that occasion there had been no 
proper enquiry made about the groom. He 
asked, when he remembered what happened 
in Abanti’s case—How far has the bridegroom 
studied ? 

—Sir, he passed his B. A. There is no need 
for him to work for a living. So he did not 
try for the M. A. degree. 

—And his health ? 

Oh, you will sec yourself how healthy he is. 
Why should I take the trouble to describe it 
in my words ? Ratan Babu has a strong desire 
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to get this girl as the bride of his son. Tell 
me, when will you go ? 

Gour Bhattacharjer Mashai said—I have 
no time excepting on Sundays— 

—Well then that is settled. So saying the 
negotiator respectfully touched the Pandit 
Mashai’s feel and left. 

Before leaving he said—1 shall tome then 
to your house on Sunday morning and take 
you with me — 


Shibani was wailing at home on that 
Sunday evening. 'I hr master of the house was 
not at home and Fatik also had gone out. 
The Birgunge Theatre Club was resounding 
with vocal and instrumental music at that time. 

Sushil said during a break—I say, won’t 
you go home ? 

Fatik was playing on the harmonium and 
singing— 

This club of Birgunge had earned a reputa¬ 
tion since a long time. Once, after a few days 
of loitering in the vicinity Fatik went into the 
club with Sushil. That began the fellowship. 
Then having heard Fatik sing one day the 
Secretary of the club said—You have a jolly 
good voice, young fellow ; would you join in 
the theatricals here ? 

It was like inducing one who was dying to 
be induced. 

Fatik said—T have seen my father’s theatre 
at Dildarpur—The he pointed to Sushil and 
said—This friend of mine will also join the 
theatre with me— 

Sushil was frightened to death. He said— 
No, my dear fellow, I shall not he of any use— 

Fatik said—Do not fear, I am here, I 
shall teach you what to do— 

Sushil said—But, look here, if father comes 
to know— 

Fatik said—Wouldn’t know you. Once you 


have the false whiskers on and the make up 
with the dress, nobody, not even your father, 
would recognise you ! Do not bother in the 
least— 

The rehearsals developed jwcll within a 
few days. Fatik and his friend did not have 
to attend daily. The examinations were quite 
near. One had to think of that too. But 
Fatik said—Only two three days in the week 
and who would know about it ? 

As soon as the school closed the two of 
them went along to Birgunge. Then the sing¬ 
ing and the rest of it went on till late in the 
evening. It was then that Stishil woke up to 
realise the delay. 

Sushil said—Let us go back Jhome: my 
teacher will come— 

Fatik replied—Oh, go on, you arc a real 
spoilsport! You can see the music is going 
on. One cannot suddenly get up and go ! 

When he returned home Shibani asked 
—Why arc you so late ? Where have you 
been ? 

Fatik said—To study— 

—What does that mean ? To study where, 
with whom ? 

Fatik said—With a teacher. 

Shibani asked—Which teacher ? Docs he 
not take money to teach ? 

Fatik said—Why do you jabber about 
everything ? You arc a woman who stays at 
home, what do you know about studies and 
teaching ? 

—Well then, does your grandpa know ? 

Fatik said—Why should grandpa know ? 
Don't you go and sneak against me to 
grandpa. You always go and sneak. I want 
to give a terrific surprise to grandpa by doing 
especially well in my examination— 

After that Shibani said nothing more. 
Gour Bhattacharjee came home quite late and 
found Fatik sitting on a mat and reading a 
book in a sing song voice while swaying gently 
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to keep time with his musical accent. Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai was very pleased to see 
him studying. 

He would say—Read aacntively my boy. 
You must know that studying is like devoted 
meditation for students. For a student study" 
ing is the very essence of religious practice— 

It was just the same on that occasion too. 
latik had guessed the right lime for grandpa's 
return and had sat down to read. But the 
song he learnt at the theatre rang in his ear. 

I shall meet thee 

In the bower of memories 

I shall weave a garland of tears 
I'o adorn thee. 

I shall worship thee in deep devotion 
And pour my sorrowsfat your feet. 

I shall decorate the walls of my mind 
With thy portraits tltat I shall paint. 

The teacher at the club had advised Falik 
to sing this in D sharp. He had come home 
from the club singing that song in an under¬ 
tone all the way. The tune was still actively 
pervading his mind. He could not concentrate 
in his book much as he tried. The tunc was 
coming out no matter how hard he tried to 
press it back into silence. 

Suddenly Gour Bhattacharjee returned 
home. He saw Falik was studying. That 
pleased him a great deal. He lost some of 
the depression that the news of increase of 
school fees had caused. 

He said—Read attentively my boy. You 
know studying is meditation for students. To 
a student studying is devotion, meditation and 
austere religious practice ; everything in fact, 

Shibani was stitching a bedsheet' in the 
inner room. Rani was sitting there. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Why have you 
kept |Rani here till so late ? Hasn’t she any 
studies ? 

Shibani said—I have not kept her here ; 
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she has herself stayed on. Her mother came 
to call her, she would not go. 

Rani said—Bah, I am not sitting idle here. 
Am I not working ? If I went away, who 
would thread your needle ? Can grandma 
see well with her eyes ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Is that so ; can’t 
grandma see with her eyes ? 

Rani said—No, and you would not even 
have spectacles made for grandma, how would 
she see ? 

Shibani laughed and said—Oh, forget your 
grandpa, he only knows his school and to 
beat the school boys ; nothing else besides— 

Rani iaughed and said -Well let him beat 
up the school boys ; that is not so bad. The 
school boys are wicked— 

Suddenly Basanti came in. 

.Shibani said—Look ! There is your mother. 
Now, go— 

Basanti said—She is a great source of 
trouble to me, Aunty. If she slays out the 
whole time, I cannot rest in peace. He 
returned home and immediately asked—Where 
is Rani ; so I have come again to call her— 

Shibani said—She was threading my needle 
Bouma— 

Then she said to Rani—Go, my litlle 
mother, go ; come again tomorrow— 

Basanti was leaving with Rani. Gour 
Bhattacharjee called out from inside— 
This time, Bouma, I am arranging for your 
daughter’s marriage— 

Basanti turned round and said—Please do 
so, Uncle ! 1 shall be very much relieved to 
get her married. Is she my daughter ? I 
have only given birth to her. In fact she is 
Aunty’s daughter— 

So saying Basanti collected Rani and went 
home. 

Shibani said—Arc you really trying to 
marry off Rani f 

Gour Bhattacharjee spoke while he was 
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taking his shirt off—Yes, to-day a negotiator 
came with a proposal and mentioned a bride¬ 
groom. The only child of the Hanskhali 
landlord Ratannarayan Chowdhury. The 
bridegroom was sole heir to all that properly. 

Shibani perhaps remembered the marriage 
of Abanti. She said—I know about your 
choice— 

Gout Bhattacharjee said—Oh, no, not this 
time ! [ shall not sec the bridegroom like 

that again. No such mistakes again ! I shall 
examine every little detail. Speak to the 
groom. The negotiator will come for me on 
Sunday— 

Fatik was absorbed in his reading. He 
was quite oblivious of ail that was going on 
outside. 

* « « « 

In fact even the Sundays are no holidays 
for Cour Bhattacharjee Mashai. He goes 
along to the school for one reason or another. 
He arrives at the school, collects his own key 
and opens the door of his room himself. Or 
Janardan rushes up to open out the door and 
windows. Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai sits 
there and corrects the home-task books of the 
boys. He inspects other ihings too. No 
dearth of work. Such large grounds and 
gardens and all those buildings. There are 
corners where there arc accumulation of dirt, 
there are walls in which the destructive 
Ashwattha trees have stuck roots. 

After a while Janardan comes in and sits 
on the Boor. He engages in small talk. 
About the school. He also repeats what he 
comes to know or hear about the teachers. 
On other days when work crowds out other 
things such news giving cannot he carried out 
with case. 

So when things are on the quiet side he 


would say—You know Pandit Mashai, the 
teachers are all very pleased ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee would ask—Why is 
that so ? Eh ? 

—They have all got increases in their 
salaries, haven’t they ? Bui they are all angry 
with you, do you know? They say—It is 
for the Pandit Mashai that our increments had 
been held up so long— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Of course they will 
say so. Who docs not feel happy with a rise 
in pay ? But have I spoken about that ? The 
times arc such that the parents of the boys 
suffer great pain and discomfort, is it not so ? 
These people arc feeling happy, but those 
others are suffering! Would il have been 
something totally unavoidable if the school 
fees had not been increased in these hard days; 
you tell me—■ 

Bui these discussions did not take place 
on that Sunday. Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
was returning from the house of the Hanskhali 
landlord at that time. It was late in the 
afternoon. They were very prosperous land¬ 
lords at one time ; these Chowdhurys of 
Hanskhali. A huge building on four sides of 
a large enclosed courtyard. In the expansive 
style of those bygone days. In the days of 
their ancestors they kept elephants and horses. 
The main doors were studded with brass 
knobs and were wide and high enough to 
allow the passage of elephants. Ratan Babu 
took him round and showed him in great 
detail what had remained of the splendour of 
past days. The bridegroom came. Quite a 
well built person. He came and saluted Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai by touching his feet. 

Pandit Mashai saw everything. He also 
asked a few questions. 

Ratan Babu said—That is my only son. 
My only offspring in fact. It is my desire to 
bring Naren Babu’s daughter to my house as 
the wife of my only son— 
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Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said nothing. 
He went on inspecting everything very care¬ 
fully. But he did not like things. All this 
display of dazzling wealth struck him as crude. 
The rooms were full of furniture, but there 
were no books, not a single one. No book 
case with well bound books in it. On his 
way back he was thinking of all this. He never 
took notice of such things when he arranged 
his own daughter’s marriage, which was a 
matter of great regret for him. But he will 
not repeat such mistakes now. 

Suddenly he met Kedar. 

Kcdar had several men with him. He had 
a fishing net slung over his shoulder. 

Said—My Pranatns to you Pandit Mashai— 
wlierc have you been ? 

Gour Bhatfacharjec said—I am coming 
from Hanskhali. Where arc you coining from ? 

Kcdar said—I had been to cast net in a 
])ond at Birguiige. 

Pandit Mashai enquired—What sort of fish 
did you get ? 

Kcdar said—Not so good, Pandit Mashai, 
got only about half-a-maund of underdeve¬ 
loped small fish. But this morning it paid me 
well to cast net in the school pond. I got 
nearly seven hundred rupee worth fish— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was astonished and 
dumbfounded—School pond ? Our school 
pond ? 

—Yes sir, the fish were quite large in size. 
Some weighed even ten or twelve seers. I 
made good profit— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—But who gave 
you order to catch fish ? 

—Why, it was Shaw Mashai himself who 
sent for me. 

May be! Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai 
became absent-minded. He asked—How much 
did you say it was ? 

Kedar said—I bought the whole catch for 
seven hundred rupees. I left a twelve seer 
fish at shaw Mashai’s house on my way back— 
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Gour Bhattacharjee said—^You have -done 
well— 

Inwardly he said to himself, Kedar has 
indeed done well. While departing Kedar 
said—The school pond is very good, Sir. It 
always produces good fish. Last time I 
bought the whole catch for five hundred, this 
time it is seven huntlred. The school boys 
make a constant row and that keeps the fish 
on the move and makes them grow— 

Pandit Mashai wouldn’t wait any more. 
He had gone to Hanskhali jnsl after his 
morning meal ; it was now evening. He was 
very tired. As soon as he came home Shibant 
questioned him—How was the bridegroom ? 

Gour Pandit said—Not so good ; I did not 
approve of what I saw— 

—Why ? 

Pandit Mashai said—You sec, they are 
very rich. 

Shibani said—Well, if they arc rich that is 
very good. Rani will live in great comfort. 
She will not be fatigued washing and scrubb¬ 
ing like me. Would be ordering about maids, 
servants and cooks— 

Pandit Mashai said—You say it is 'good. 
But will a girl like Rani be happy there ? 
Once upon a time they had elephants in the 
house, had horses and carriages ; that was 
what the master of the house took great pains 
to convey to me. But do you know, I found 
no trace of a book in their drawing room ? 
Not much of an intellectual set up. Would 
Rani live happily there ? 

Shibani said—You have only a one trade 
mind ! What great things will be achieved 
by studying ? What need has a woman for so 
much education ? She will not have to go in 
for service, that she will require education ? 

The next day Gour Bhattachariee had gone 
to the school after his meal when Basantt 
arrived. 

She asked—^Aunty, uncle had gone to 
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Nanskhali yesterday. What did he see ? 

Shibani said—He did not approve of the 
bridegroom’s set up, Bouma— 

—Why, Aunty ? Was the bridegroom 
ugly ? 

Shibani said—No, Bouma, that might have 
been a reason. Large house, plenty of money, 
owner of valuable property worth lakhs. But 
he said they have no intellectual outlook. 
There isn’t even a single bookcase in the 
sitting room— 

Basanti said—Well, what harm is there in 
not having books ? 

Shibani said—Who is to say that ? You 
know your Uncle ? Would he listen to any¬ 
one ? He will stick to his own ideas and 
would do what he thought best. He wouldn’t 
listen to anyone— 

—Then what will I tell him ? 

—Tell him what I said. Say that your 
Uncle does not approve ! 

Basanti heard everything and went away 
saying—Well, let rnr sec ; I suppose I better 
tell him that. 

Shibani said—And there is now no special 
hurry. The girl is studying and we shall not 
have her married before she passes her 
examination, not even if the very best of 
grooms turned up— 

—That is so. And moreover Rani is your 
daughter, Axinty. I have only borne her. 
Uncle will do whatever he thinks best. 

• • • 

Well, that man turned up again that day. 
The man whose bill had not been paid. 

Gour Bhaliacharjee Mashai was amazed to 
see him. 

He said—I say ; you have not yet got 
your bill paid ? 

The man pulled a face recording distress 
^d said—No— 


—Why not ? 

The man said—Haralal Babu asked me td 
come after a few days. There is no money 
now. 

—How is that, not even two hundred fifty 
rupees are there ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai could not 
remain silent over this any more. He left his 
work just as it was. 

He got up and went straight to the office. 
Haralal was working intently. Seeing the 
Pandit Mashai he dropped his leaf cigarette 
and stood up. 

—Why have not his few rupees been paid 
to him, Haralal ? 

—What rupees ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was quite in a 
temper by then. Said—Had given instruments 
worth two hundred fifty rupees to our labo¬ 
ratory. The money was due to be paid when 
one does not recollect; why are you not paying 
it i Must I have to worry over everything ? 
1 am no longer anybody in this school. Yet, 
why do all sorts of people come to me com¬ 
plaining about everything under the Sun ? 

Haralal had a look at the man and under¬ 
stood what had happened. 

He said— But I had told him to come after 
a few days. Then why did he go to you ? I 
told him I bad no money in cash just now— 

Gour Bhattacharjee asked—What is the 
meaning of no money now ? What has 
happened to the money ? 

Haralal is an old-timer. He has been 
keeping accounts by himself since a long time. 
He is well known for his knowledge of accounts 
in the school. He would have shown his 
temper too had any anybody ebe spoken to 
him in that manner. But Gour Bbattacharjee’s 
case was separate. He was the founder of 
this school. One cannot speak rudely to him. 

He simply said—Sir, I keep all accounts 
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quite correctly. How can I pay money if 
there isn’t any ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai said—But only 
last Sunday the seven hundred rupees realised 
by sale of fish from the pond was deposited, 
has that money been spent already ? 

Money from sale of fish ? Haralal was 
thunder struck when he heard that. Who sold 
the fish and who deposited the money Had 
any money been paid that would be entered 
in his books. May be the Headmaster would 
know something about it. One might ask 
him about it. 

Bliabaranjan was a true Headmaster of the 
School. He has been doing the work of 
controlling so many boys quite efltciently so 
long. Bhabaranjan said—Thai was done by 
Shaw Mashai— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Whosoever 
sells the fish, the fish did not belong to the 
President; it was of the school pond. Kedar 
told me himself, he took the fish and gave 
seven hundred rupees, that money should he 
paid into the school funds ! 

Bhabaranjan said—Even before this, 
Master Mashai, when fish was caught the sale 
proceeds were not put into the school funds. 

— Not put into school funds, what do you 
mean ? When 1 sold fish I put the money in 
the school funds. 

Bhabaranjan said— For the last several 
years I find that is not done— 

Gour Bhattacharjee was getting excited. 
He said—I am referring to that ; why is not 
the money credited to the school ? 

Bhabaranjan appeared a bit deflated. He 
said—What answer can 1 give to these enqui> 
rics. These can only be answered by the 
President and the Secretary, they know— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You are the 
Head Master, if you do not look after all that, 
then who would ? Here you are being short 
of funds when you have to pay for science 
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instruments or clear your other dues, and 
there you allow seven hundred rupees to go as 
votive oflerings to unknown gods! Your 
committee keeps quiet. And what is your 
committee for ? And what is the position of 
your school ? And you are the Head Master, 
you are a committee member arn’t you ? You 
keep silent shamelessly, don’t you ? What do 
you fear ? Loss of service ? W'ould you think 
of the students’ well being first or of your 
service ? Your service comes first, docs it ? 
This is what you have learnt after all that I 
had taught you ? For shame ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai was red hot 
with anger. He suddenly swept out of the 
room. While leaving he said—All right, I 
shall see what I can do to settle this matter as 
it should be— 

Hearing all this hullabaloo, some students 
and a few teachers came up to the Head 
Master’s room and began to peep in. When 
the matters developed further they too got 
excited. 

Sasadhar Babu was in the teachers* 
common room. 

He opined—Yes, but what can the Pandit 
do ? He is all bark and no bite. No one can 
undo what the committee does. 

Balai Babu said—No, it is not like that. 
The school grounds, the garden and the rest 
of it is all a gift from Nimai Babu’s father. 
It is their property and if they sell its produce 
who can object to that ? 

—So, what did Bhabaranjan Babu say ? 

—What could he say ? He was a pupil 
of this Pandit Mashai at one time. So he 
dared not say anything at all. 

One of them said—Then the Secretary will 
take steps. 

Sasadhar Babu said—He^ill do nothing at 
all! Doesn’t the secretary get a share of the 
fish too ? Eats the fish from the pond, the 
mango and coconut from the garden, that they 
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have eaten all along. Who can change that ? 
The Pandit Mashai has no power to change 
that. 

Balai Babu said—Well, he tried hard to 
close down the coaching school. But could he 
do that ? Has the coaching school closed its 
doors ? 


The news went to Nimai Shaw the same 
morning, The Balarampur Variety Stores had 
just opened its doors. The shutters were 
unfastened very early in the morning. 

Bidhu Kayal raced up and said—Shaw 
Mashai, all the mango and coconut arc being 
picked from the trees of the school garden— 

Nimai Shaw was startled—Who is picking ? 
Who ordered it ? 

—Pandit Mashai— 

—Pandit Mashai ? 

Nimai shaw did not want to believe it. He 
got up. 

But Cour Bhattacharjee Mashai had, by 
then, got all the mango and coconuts down 
from the trees of the Balarampur High School 
garden. The coconuts were in great heaps by 
the side of the pond. The pickers were climb¬ 
ing the mango trees. I lalf the mangos were 
already picked. The work had been begun 
after settling the terras. The money was 
already in hand. The price obtained was good. 

Nimai Shaw arrived just then. He was 
swelling with anger, but was not showing it. 

Nimai .Shaw said at last—Pandit Mashai, 
why are you having the coconuts picked 
suddenly ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Yes, I sold 
both the mangos and the coconuts. Got three 
hundred rupees for it. You were all saying 
you had no money. Now, here is three 
hundred rupees a.s income— 

So saying he opened his hand and display¬ 
ed the currency notes. 


Nimai Shaw asked—But have the committee 
given you permission to sell ? Have they 
agreed to this ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee was surprised to hear 
all this from his ex-pupil. Then he said—But 
had the committee given you permission to 
sell the fish ? 

—Fish 

—Yes, the fish that were in this pond ? 
Do the committee know that the sale of fish 
brought seven hundred rupees ? 

Nimai Shaw was a tradesman by caste. He 
made lakhs of rupees by running his ancestral 
Balarampur Variety Stores, He had increa¬ 
sed his father’s property tenfold. 

He suddenly changed his tactics. Said— 
Do the fish in the pond belong to the (school ? 

CJour Bhattacharjee said—To whom then, 
if not to the school ? This land, this pond, 
the coconut trees, the mango trees, these 
buildings, doors, windows, timber and straw, 
everything belongs to the school. Neither to 
you nor to me—It is all school property. Your 
father Mathur Shaw made a deed of gift in 
favour of the school in which he included all 

that— 

By then a numljcr of persons had come into 
the school compound. 

Nimai Shaw said—Well, father did give the 
land, the garden, the pond, all the fixed assets 
to the school ; but did he give away the 
fish, the coconuts and the mangos too ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—So long I had 
been in charge of the school, all these had 
been enjoyed by the school. If the king is 
changed, that does not alter the kingdom. 

Nimai Shaw said—What has happened in 
the past, has happened. Now there is a 
committee and the committee will decide 
everything— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—You see Nimai, 
kings change but the kingdoms do not. The 
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kingdom has remained the same. You have 
taken the money you got by selling the fish. 
That has been illegal. That money belongs to 
the school. It should be spent for the good 
of the school. Today’s money obtained by 
sale of coconut and mango will be put in the 
school fund. 

Niraai Shaw said—But, Master Mashai, do 
you think yon have done right ? If the 
committee object to anything ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—If the committee 
demand an explanation I shall give the 
explanation to the committee. 

—But I am the President of the committee ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee exclaimed— To hell 
with the President ! So long as I am morally in 
the right path, you will not be able to harm 
me. And if I do not harm myself, who else can 
injure me ? 

Nimai Shaw was looking for an answer. 

But Gour Bhattacharjee found something 
to say before Nimai Shaw would say anything 
—Go, Nimai, donot bother me now when I am 
rather busy—If you with to call the con miticc, 


call it by all means, I shall explain if I am 
called to explain— 

Bhabaranjan had arrived by then. H« 
came as was usual with him, before the school; 
classes commenced. He was witnessing all 
that was going on. He was profoundly 
surprised. Nimai Shaw did not wait there any 
longer. He walked out of the compound, 
his steps resounding. 

Seeing Bhabaranjan, Gour Bhattachaijee 
said—Take t his money, there is three hundred 
rupees here which should go into Haralal’s 
books— 

He did not wait after saying this. Janardan 
was standing foolishly by the gate. He was 
told—Janardan, shut the gate riglit on time— 

Thereafter he ignored the dumbfounded 
look on the face of the people there, went 
through the gate, on to the road. 


Pranam : Saluting by touching the feet. 
Ghatak : A marriage nagotiator. 

Lakh ; A hundred Thousand. 

Marrd : 82 pounds. Scer : about 2 pounds. 






FAMILY PLANNING-A FRESH APPROACH 

R. H. JAISWAL 


It is a well-established fad that the 
Family Planning Programme lias been accordtd 
the highest priority and has already been 
accepted as a centrally sponsored programme 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan. The 
Planning Commission of India is willing to 
spend whatever is necessary for the pro¬ 
gramme provided the performance is commen¬ 
surate with the expenditure incurred. So, 
under the prevalent circumslrnces, it would be 
useful to discuss the problem concerning 
the programme of Family Planning, 
Hereunder arc the few points which must be 
heavily stressed for the su< cess of the 
programme. 

Social Prestige Issue : 

As we know most of the people in India 
arc ‘narrow-minded’and fastidious follow¬ 
ers of the old traditions. Therefore, the 
problem of Family Planning must be discussed 
with reference to social prestige. The 
government should introduce propaganda 
designations like“Lord Krishna” to a man 
who has two or more wives, or “Sister of 
Kunti” to a woman who has seven or eight 
or more childern. These people would be 
declared as traitors and they should be 
socially boycotted. Such a campaign should 
start with villages. Every village panchayat 
must work as a chief motivator in this pro¬ 
gramme. The title winners will be socially 
depressed and the others who do not get 
them will never think of them. Thus if we 
make, the social prestige, a great issue, then 
the people will speedily turn towards a 
small family. The othodox people do not 
think in the economic sense, hut they consider 
whether it is socially bad or good. Just as 


they consider the problem of expendiiture 
on the occasion of maniage and death ; they 
would con-sidcr this problem on the same line. 
Most of the families in the rustic and urban 
areas do not care for their economic condi¬ 
tion, but they first of all think of their 
social prestige. So, this social factor demands 
serious consideration. 

Wide Spread Knowledge ofFamily Planning 

Through the advertisements in news¬ 
papers, film-news rech, radios posters etc, wc 
spread the knowledge of family planning in 
a very limited sphere. When 24”/o of 
the total population is educated in India, it 
is useless to have these methods of spread¬ 
ing the knowledge about family planning. 
Many poor people who arc real and main 
contributors towards this increase in popu¬ 
lation are in fact ignorant about film-reels 
and radio and so many other things. The 
best possible way to spread the knowledge of 
family planning is to take it to each door 
of each house in each village. Every 
mature man and woman must be aware of 
tliis knowledge. As wc knew very well that 
more than 80% of the mature couples live 
in the villages and not in the cities. To-day, 
we are concentrating on big and small cities 
and somehow neglecting the villages ; which 
is not fair. By spreading the knowledge in 
every house with the help of good agencies, 
we can minimise the current advertising 
expenditure which could be used for some¬ 
thing else. We can appoint large number of 
experts with attractive salaries who would go 
door to door in the villages and can persuade 
the people for family planning. We can have 
a State-wise machinery for such operations. 
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OeneraHy those people who can read and 
write very well know the pros and cons 
of the problem. So, it is not at all necessary 
for these people to have the advertisements 
of this kind, as we arc having today. For 
them, we can have some standard bulletins, 
useful talks on radio and public lectures etc. 
In this way, to-day, we are using very expen¬ 
sive and less fruitful means of spreading the 
knowledge of family planning by the help of 
news-papers, news-bulletins, posters, booklets, 
periodicals and so on. No doubt that in the 
new approach suggested here, the expenses for 
spreading the knowledge of family planning 
may be higher than at present, but it will be 
more fruitful, quicker and the proper way of 
spreading the knowledge of family planning. 

Question of Orphans, Street-Wanderers, 
Sadhus etc. 

Indian population also consists of orphans, 
street-wanderers and sadhus ; men and women 
are wandering in the streets of big cities and 
villages. They arc completely dependent on 
society. However most of them arc having 
children, not one or two, but in large 
numbers. The pity lies here, that people 
who have no roof to stay under, food to cal, 
give birth to children in considerable 
numbers. Many street-wanderers and orphans 
do nol.know even the name of their parents. 
Some sadhus who feign to be sadhus are also 
depending on others. These sadhus are also 
procreating children legally or illegally. They 
are the greatest opponents of family planning. 
These people should not only be socially boy¬ 
cotted by the people, but the Government 
should also pass laws for such persons that 
they shall have no right to marry and to have 
a child. Some persons will oppose strongly 
this suggestion on the ground that ours is 
a democratic country. But under the present 
circumstances, when our economic develop¬ 
ment is completely marred by this increasing 


population, is it not advisable to punish these 
people by law, because they are the real 
traitors ? Firstly, they depend mostly on 
others for food and other requirements. 
Secondly, by procreating children in large 
numbers in this country, they create other 
dependents for the nation. Thus this clan of 
dependents is growing faster and faster, there¬ 
fore (he problem becomes much harder and 
harder still. These persons should at least be 
compelled not to have children, unless they 
become economically independent. Persons 
who are physically unfit to work and old may 
however have a licence to receive help from 
others. 

Educational System A the Use and 
Effectiveness of the Family Planning 
Instruments : 

To-day 1 /4th of the total population and 
of the women population can read and 
write. Thus very few people can understand 
the merits and demerits of the small family and 
the big family. Similarly the knowledge of 
using the Family planning instruments and 
medicines is understood by a very small group 
of the people. Our family platming instru¬ 
ments and medicines are not cent percent 
reliable. One can doubt the efTecliveness of the 
instruments and medicines, .so these mediums 
must be more reliable, effective and have 
little complication. To-day people have less 
faith and more fear in these mediums. These 
instruments must be harmless, cheaper and 
easier to use. The system of our education is 
also defective. To-day many educated people 
have some doubts about the family planning 
instruments. So we must organise such an 
educational system as would give at least the 
knowledge of family planning to every citizen. 
Every married couple must be made aware of 
the facts of life. Education of women in rural 
area should be expanded in Ute near future. 
Punishment: 

Since long it has been very well argued that 
the people having more than two children 
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must be punished in the form of taxes and such 
other w4ys. The sphere of punishment must 
be wide enough to cover a large group of 
people. The exemption limit in Incumc*tax 
must not be increased with the increase in the 
aumber of the children. Similarly, to-day in 
the fields like industry, banks and many others, 
the facilities of maternity benefit, leave, free 
medical treatment etc. are given to their 
workers. AH these facilities should not be 
given after two children. Free education or 
backward class freeships and other helps should 
be given upto two children only and not more. 

In rural areas the birth-rate is higher than 
the rate in the urban sectors. So every agri¬ 
culturists and other village people should be 
punished in the form of higher taxation. After 
two children, there should be a “Child Tax”. 
Every village panchayat can introduce this 
kind of tax for the village people. The rate 
of this tax should be progressive. Similarly 
the rate of land tennurc can be organised in 
such a way that a man having more than two 
children and certain acres of land should pay 
more land tax. By such punish¬ 
ments the idea of “more the children ; more 
the income” will disappear automatically from 
society. Therefore, the taxation and the 
withdrawal of extra benefits in many fields will 
be instrumental in reducing the birth-rate. 

Social Security Meaturei : 

As India is not financially a prosperous 
country, we cannot spend mucli on measures 
of social security. However, we should try to 
develop some organisations which would give 
the facilities of residence, food, medical treat¬ 
ment to the old. If w'c could remove the fear 
of old age, many people would not like to 
have more children. The criterian that the 
children are the source of income should be 
basically removed. Poor people say fanners, 
labourers, must get the necessities of life 
.through the agencies of Government. If this 
^uld be realized, the idea of “more the chil¬ 


dren, more the income” will disappear. For 
the social security measures the question of 
finance will come up. Owing to new tax 
structure we are going to have some amount 
of money which can be used for the purposes of 
the social security measures. From among 
the old people some able-bodied persons may 
work in the fields like gardens, small indus¬ 
tries, offices etc. and can get some money for 
their use. Village panchayats can facilitate 
our work. 

Changes in Marriage System : 

To-day, the marriage Acts are not fully 
implemented. It is high time to increase the 
marriage age for both the men and women. 
These laws must be implemented by Village or 
Taluka Panchayats. The work of these 
panchayats should be checked by centrally 
oriented agencies—with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the state. Muslim people should not 
be allowed to marry two or more women at a 
lime. Every Indian, whether he is a Hindu or 
a Muslim, should obey the same rules of the 
Indian nation. International marriages must 
be encouraged, especially to Indian women. 
Less expensive agencies of marriages must l>e 
encouraged. Government may start such 
agencies with the help of foreign countries. 

Thc.se arc the impprtanl points for consi¬ 
deration for the problems of family planning. 
No doubt, that to-day, we arc having some 
methods of family planning, but it is obvious 
that we have not until now, reduced the birth¬ 
rate from 40 to say 25 or so. If we want to 
reduce the birth-rate to 25, it would require 
a good deal of effort. If we will follow the 
new approoch of family planning during the 
years of Fourth Five Year Plan, we may expect 
to have good results from these efforts. We 
hope that all these suggestions, may be put 
in practice partly or fully in these years for 
yielding good results and for the benefit of the 
zution. 
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My first rebuff in Moscow 

Tlie tram lines were running tliioui;;h the 
Boulevard from the junction orFhersaka Ulitica 
(street). It was right handed traffic in Moscow. 
In fact it was so everywhere after we crossed 
into Soviet 'Frrriiory, It is so until you corn*' 
l<i England, where in that small inland, there 
was again left handed traffic. 

I used to patronise the tratns, though 
slower, instead of tlie Imscs, wltirh were very 
ircrgular in those days. My first surprise was 
that the conductors were usually women. I 
had learnt the name of a prominent place and 
paid fare by a rouble and got back lots of 
small change. 'I’he fare seemed to he mode¬ 
rate. I had learnt in the two months during 
the journey, liow to keep account of tlie 
expenses. The progress was not satisfactory 
but tolerable. 

I was lucky to get a vacant seat. After 
some time a lady got into the tram. She was 
standing and I offered her my seat, but she 
stoutly declined to accept it. She was not a 
young comrade, who liked to assert their equa¬ 
lity, if not superiority. She was middle aged 
and had 2/3 small bundles with her. She 
would not even allow me to carry the bundles 
for her. It was a sharp rebuff or rebuke and 
1 took some time to learn a lessons from it. I 
have not yet quite fot^otten it. For while 
writing Ibout my experiences in Moscow, 
tliis incident has come first to my mind. 

9 


I had been in Moscow, V'^^olgagard and other 
places again in 1963 but I did not find such 
irresponsive attitude to the males by the 
women. Things were changed as it was 
Ijound to do. 

VVe spent our time in sight seeing etc. I 
started reading (1) Communist Manifesto, (2) 
Ten days that shook the world, (3) Through 
Russian Revolution. Together with these, I 
got hold of the report in English of the full 
proceedings of the 4ih Congress of Comiaunist 
International, which wc wanted to attend, but 
did not succeed in attending. These were 
heavy reading and there were also tlie Russian 
anti Cieraian lessons. 

Roy’s Letter 

At last the long expected letter of Com. M. 
N. Roy came in after about 2 weeks. It was 
addressed to the Moulana,stating that it would 
not lie possible for him to come to Moscow 
within a month and discuss things with the 
Moulana. The Moulana had a right to expect 
a much better and appreciative letter. But 
there was nothing else to do than wait patien¬ 
tly. About us. Com. Roy said ’’let the boys 
join the Eastern University”. Wc did not 
like this reference to us ‘boys’, though I knew 
that in English colloquial language, the word 
‘boys' is not used in a disparaging manner. 
There were a series of discussions and the 
party of nine practically broke up. 

Dr. Noor Mahammed had his money, 
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eitrned in Kabul and he decided to go to 
Germany for further medical studies. I 
would have liked to do so, if I had the money 
myself. But it was (juite another reason 
advanced by the Moulana, which made me 
change my mind and I joined the Eastern 
University with enthusiasm. There were 8 
Indian students in the Eastern University 
already, when wc reached Moscow. But none 
of them was a Matriculate. Two of them 
who had been in the Eastern University in 
Tashkent, namely Quorban and Safdar, had 
read upto class IV or V only. Tliey spoke 
and rjad Russian well and were given special 
privileges. 

The Moulana thought the general educa¬ 
tion of the Indian students was so low, that it 
was most difficult for them to grasp fully and 
discriminately, the highly technical and scienti¬ 
fic aspects of Scientific Socialism and Economic 
Interpretation of History. They were parrot 
like, repeating what they read or learnt In 
classes. The Moulana thought that Jaflar 
Hossain, his most'devoted, educated (graduate) 
and intelligent disciple and myself should join 
the Eastern University and study the new 
philosophy and economics, which were already 
ruling over one seventh part of the globe. 
This was a rare opportunity for us to study 
the new philosophy, and interpret it to 
India and the rest of the World. I felt 
very much complimented and joined the 
Eeastern University with Jaflar Hossain with 
great enthusiasm, as pioneers of the movement. 
It was a historic decision and I was grateful 
to the Moulana for his persuasive logic to 
make us join the Eastern University. We both 
shifted to the hostel of the University, which 
was also on Therskaya Ulitza. The Univer¬ 
sity itself with about 2000 students was situa> 
ted on the Strasnaya Boulevard, behind the big 
Church. The students were in 5 different 
H 7 s tels. The studies were in classes and the 


classes were in the four storied buildings. 
Lunch and dinner were cooked and served for 
the 2000 students there. Breakfasts were 
served in the respective hostels. Our cla.stes 
were in English, except, of course, the Russian 
lessons. 

Almost every day Jaffar and myself used to 
go to the Moulana and informed him all that 
we learnt in the University. He did not know 
Russian at all and very little English. Our 
talks and discussions were all in Urdu. 
These discussions were very stimulating. 
He almost devoured all wc reported to him. 
I felt under difTerent circumstances he would 
have joined the Eastern llniversity himself 
He had been a brillianl student in Depbandh 
Muslim University for 12 long years and then 
a professor there, before leaving for Kabul. 

Iqbal Sadar and hLs ward, Rafique, deci¬ 
ded to go to Turkey, which was their desire 
from the time they were in Kabul. Abdul 
Aziz joined us in the Eastern University and 
its hostel. He had to lean heavily on botn 
Jaffar and myself not knowing much English. 
He had read upto class VII or VIll when they 
joined the Mahajarecn movement which all 
others except Jaffar and myself had joined. 
Within a month or so Jaffar became the 
teacher of Urdu for Com. fiiconer of the 
Foreign Office and also father of beautiful 
Mrs. Roskolnikov, who was Soviet Ambassador 
in Kabul, when we left Kabul. From then on I 
was almost the only daily companion for the 
Moulana, except his own nephew to give him 
personal service. Of the three rooms allotted 
to us, only one was left where the Moulana 
lived with his nephew. Com. Ahmad Hossain 
had also his bed in that room but he was often 
out of Moscow to work in the different parts 
of Russia or Berlin and Paris ( we did not 
knew ). 

Eastern University was to train Commu¬ 
nists from different parts of Soviet Union, be- 
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longing to all nationalities—Mongols, Buriats, 
Uxbccki, Kirghcsc, Cossacks, Kazaks, Georgi¬ 
ans, etc. They were pli members of the 
Communist Party and had actively participated 
in the partisan movement along with the 
Red Army. These lectures were in Russian 
language, which was their second language 

Besides these there were about 400 
Communists from Turkey ( 20 ), Iran (10), 
(5)» India (8), Japan (2), Indonesia (2) 
Korea (2) and about 300 Chinese. There were 
also about 10 from countries of the Soviet 
Union, Poles, Bulgars, Chekoslovaks, who had 
migrated lo the United Slates of America as 
workers and had Hocked back lo the Soviet 
U nion after the news of Soviet victory became 
known in the U. S. A. Some eight or ten of 
them were in the same room or dormiton.' of 
the Hostel, where we Indians were living. It 
was for facility of conversation, as we all spoke 
English. 

The Chinese were next to our room. 
Com. Ho Chi Min was also there for some 
time. Of all the groups, the Chinese were 
not only most numerous but were most serious 
and studious also. Most of them did not 
know Russian, but those who knew, held 
regular classes in Chinese to explain what was 
being taught in the classes held in Russian. 
They also translated some of the smaller books 
in Chinese for the bencHt of non-Russian 
speaking students. Most of them were 

recruited from the Universities of Germany, 
France, United Kingdom, etc. They were 
Medical or Engineering or Science students 
and left their studies for the Revolution. 
There was a talk of starting a Sun Yat Sen 
University for them in Moscow as a part of 
the Eastern University. There was also 
talk of a G. R. Das University for Indian 
students. But there was practically no 
recruits of Indian students from the 


Universities of Germauy, France, Uaitod'! 
Kingdom, Switzerland, etc. They were moM 
anxious to get their degrees. 

There was co-education and about one* 
third of the total number were girl students. 

There was a similar University, named 
SmcderlofF University, for the trainii^ of 
Communists from Russia. Their number 
was also about 2000. The training and living: 
conditions were almost simitar. 

We were given two sets of dresses, and 
also shoes and an overcoat of the Red Army 
type, with hood. Washing and repair. 
were free in the University tailoring, cobbler 
and laundering shops. Besides we got- 
one shaving slip and one bath slip and one 
cinema ticket per week. In addition we used 
to get a rouble in cash per week. Strangely 
enough each student got some tobacco for 
smoking and professors and students used to 
smoke together in class rooms also. Books 
were, of course, ail given free. 

Principal Broida, Prof. Golbdcrg, etc., used 
to take regular classes. Sometimes some big 
leaders of the Communist Parties of Russia 
and abroad would address the students collec* 
lively on some current world event or events. 
The lectures had to be of elementary nature 
as the students were of mixed standard of 
education, some were graduates and post 
graduates, while others had read upto class 
TV or V. Some of them did not understand 
English well. So, the lectures had to suit the 
lowest standards. But soon it was found that 
the lessons had to be brought upto a higher 
standard and the less educated were given in 
chaigc to the better educated to coach them up 
privately. This task fell to the share of Jaffar 
Hossain and myself. Amongst the Commu* 
nists who had migrated to U. S. A. from East 
European countries (and they were all Je«M), 
there was one called Jack (Swoshtim) from 
Poland- He had no general education, but 
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had studied the subjects very well indeed in 
his leisure hours and was realty a sclfmade 
(read) man. His wife was also with him. 
Mrs. Shoshtim (Jill), was not well read but a 
devoted Communist and also a devoted wife. 1 
became very friendly with this couple, and 
Jack, by his manner and learning, became my 
friend, philosopher and guide. I was very 
fateful to him for his clear thinking and 
understanding and for his helping me to select 
books to study. The other workers from 
U. S. A. were not very serious in their studies 
and were after securing good jobs in Russia. 
Some of them succeeded and they left the 
University one by one. Two of them got 
disappointed and went back to U. S. A., 
because they could not or did not like the 
hard revolutionary life in Russia. 

Food. 

The food supplied to us was of a very poor 
standard. The previous years 1921 and 1922 
were famine years and millions had died due 
to starvation or semhstarvation. Conditions 
were still very bad. There was usually soup 
of horse-meat, but even horse-meal pieces 
were hardly visible. The hot soup was taken 
with four thin pieces of black bread. It was 
followed by the 2n<I Course of Kassa - some 
cheap grains boiled into a soft mass, with some 
sweets, we had to take a bowl for soup and 
a plate for bread and Kassa and a spoon. 
These were all the untensils, we used no fork 
and no knife. There was occasionally horse 
meat, about 75 to 100 grams, bone and all, 
with cabbage or carrot. Potato was a 
rarity. As one was served food 
by the volunteers, he moved forward to 
lines of wooden benches and tables and would 
►tart eating. Then the next man would move 
iSp, receive his share of food, and march for- 
M«rd to the wooden benches to find a seat, 
had our University Card, which was 


marked while giving the food, so that one 
might not take food more than once. Dinner 
was no exception and the same kind of food 
was served. Only breakfasts were served in the 
Hostels. Breakfast consisted of black bread, a 
small and thin slice of butter and tea. There 
was not sufficient supply of black bread, which 
was the main food. Frankly speaking 
the food was insufficient, not to talk 
of taste. We revolted within ourselves, but 
did not show any displeasure outwardly and 
tried to adjust ourselves to the near famine 
conditions. 

Service was cafetaria style. About 20 
students were taken daily to help cooking and 
serving. This was done by turn and one 
would have to serve once in ten days or so. 
'Ihcre were permanent paid cooks for cooking. 
The students were used for the purpose of 
chopping up wood for fuel, (no coal cooking), 
chopping the hard horse meat kept in freeze- 
chambers, pealing the vegetables, washing 
them, etc., The volunteers (rather conscripts) 
had to serve from early morning to late even¬ 
ing, cleaning tne utensils. They were freed 
from the classes on tliose days. They had the 
same food as others they served, but would get 
extra tea to keep warm. I liked this work as I 
got opportunity to meet and talk freely and 
frankly wity both boys and girb from different 
sections and nationalities. It was most inter¬ 
esting to hear their individual stories, what 
kind of partisan work they had done. After 
two years of training, they would be sent back 
to work where they came from. They had to 
work underground as their family members did 
not support them and there were some instan¬ 
ces, where their own family members joined 
with other villagers in insulting and even liqui¬ 
dating them. So the prospect of going back 
to their people was a terrifying one. The hold 
of the Soviets was still very loose in those back¬ 
ward regions. To fight against religious 
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(Islamic) superstition and prejudices against the 
whole village and often against their own 
faimly members was such a stupendous task 
that the boldest hearts would tremble. The 
girls were more nervous than the boys. I 
remember one Uzbeck girl - named Fatima.* 
It was easier for me to talk with her as she 
also spoke Persian. She was fair complexioned, 
with black hair and eyes. Once she broke 
into tears while talking about her future pros* 
pects in her village work. I offered her advise 
to get married with one who spoke her langu¬ 
age and then it would t>e easier to work 
together. 1 had spoken more in joke than 
seriously. But soon I learnt that she had 
acted accordingly and 1 was invited to the 
marriage party. 

Such marriages were quite usual. There 
would be a simple social aflair, nothing to do 
with religious ceremonies, and there would be 
a social function with songs, dances and 
speeches. 1 have often wondered, what 
became the fate of the newly converted and 
married couples when they went to their 
village people to complete social and economic 
revolutio/i. In the two years I was there, at 
least 30 to 40 such marriages were solemnised. 
Some were inter-tribal, and some were even 
International. One Turkish Comrade 
married a Russian girl, Smorotkina ; one 
Korean girl married a Chinese and several 
Chinese boys married Russian girls. I do not 
know how many of these marriages were 
temporary and how many were permanent 
affairs. The ‘‘glass of water” theory was still 
very current and strong, after centuries of 
frustration and suppressed sex desires. Lenin 
already noticed it and came out with strong 
condemnation of the practice of ‘glass of 
water* theory, wherein sex matters were 
treated as simple affair like drinking a glass of 
water from any source for quenching thirst 
temporarily. But trouble would and did 
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come when tlie • girls became pregzuuit,i' 
Abortion was then free no doubt, but it wak 
frowned upon and some were expelled from 
the University, if they became pregnant more 
than once. Theoretically, there was no 
objection to having children, but it was a 
great handicap for professional revolu¬ 
tionaries. It was a great temptation to have 
free sex life, specially for girls, most of whom 
came from a strict purdah and borkha set up. 

Das Capital 

The studies of Marxian economics as in 
Das Capita] and Materialistic Concept of 
History and such other writings of Karl Marx, 
who always wrote in very terse, learned and 
polemical language, proved rather difficult 
even for us, who were fortunate to have had 
high academical qualifications and also for 
the Professors, most of whom had learnt the 
subject the hard way not in the Universities 
but in secret study circles, with the help of no 
experts but with the help of one another and 
occasional references to theoreticians of the 
Party like Lenin and other leaders. For the 
average students, the lessons were rather dull 
and uninteresting. They were given first 
introductory and rudimerilory lessons and 
then they were to study the subjects further. 

To minimise the rigours of the abstract 
studies, there used to be social functions at 
least once a fortnight. The Chinese excelled 
in these functions with beautiful decorations 
and most artistic and humourous dramas 
written by themselves. The Turks used to 
regale the audience with their revolutionary 
poems and songs. The Indians seemed to be 
rather unenterprising, though we would try to 
contribute our mite by singing or rehearsing 
poems of Tagore and Iqbal. 

Two subsidiary jobs 

Each student had to take up two subjects, 
which would be taught to them to make 
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them »elf-i4upporting while carrying on their 
revolutionary program. I took up photo* 
graphy and motor mechanism. Photos are 
essential for journalism. Motor driving is 
very us^ul in a revolutionary situation and 
for making a living in ordinary circumstances. 
I regret I made very little progress in either of 
the efforts. Other vocational subjects were 
short'hand and typing, tailoring, repairing 
watches, cycles, radios, printing presses, etc. 
Many acquired much efficiency, which would 
sund by them in their future revolutionary 
activities. This was optional and many did 
not care to join any of the training classes. 

Baths 

We used to get one bath ticket every week. 
The baths were, what is generally known as 
Turkish baths. There arc three consecutive 
rooms. In the first, which is moderately 
warm, you undress yourself completely. The 
next room is more hot and you rub your 
body with soap and the last one is full of 
steam at high temperature and you perspire 
like anything and all dirt is washed clean with 
sweating. One beats one’s body with twigs 
supplied by the Bath authorities. Then the 
reverse process starts. From the warmest 
room you come to the less warm and wash 
yourself and to the warm room where you 
undressed. All taking bath jointly without a 
stich on was somewhat a novel experience, 
though males and females liad separate baths. 
In Japan sonietimes it is the same bath for 
both. 

Bath in Moscow Fiver 

But in summer, [Koplc, both male and 
female, took iheir baths quitr naked in 
Moscow river. I'licy would keejj their clothes 
on the banks of the river and enter the river 
quite naked, in the very centre of Moscow 
city. Foreigners med to go there and watch 
the bathing, but the Moscowvites were quite 


used to this naked bath and younger people 
would spray water on others and play all 
other kinds of pranks. The distance between 
the male group and the female group bathing 
was not more than ten yards and often they 
comingled without any objection. Later on 
the place of naked bath was taken a little out 
of the centre of Moscow—about 2 kilometers. 

Krishnalila 

In the Krishnalila, I had read that Lord 
Krishna stole the clothes of the Gopinis, sat 
on a branch of a tree and played fiute. The 
Gopinis would beg Krishna for their clothes, 
but he would mischievously delay the same 
and enjoy the fun. This I could not under¬ 
stand for in Bengal the women as well as men, 
do not leave their dresses, dhotics and surees, 
on the bank of the river or pond. They enter 
water with their clothes on. But on seeing 
the people leaving their full dress on the bank 
and enter into water completely naked I 
realised how such Krishnalila would be 
possible. I learnt later on that such system 
of entering water for bath leaving the full 
dress on the bank is prevalent also in northern 
India but I had no knowledge of the same 
then. 

Mock trials 

There used to be mock trials, which were 
most interesting to me. 

A student stole the boots of another which 
were in better shape and form. The boots 
were all supplied by the University and there 
was a cobler’s shop to repair any boot that 
needed major or minor repair. There were 
three judges—male and female. There were 
ilircc to prosecute and three to defend also 
composed of both males and females. Tlie 
accused was in the dock. Prosecution argued 
that it was anti-social action and exemplary 
punishment should be meted out. The 
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<]efenden ai^fued that the action was caused 
as there were not sufficient good boots for all. 
Had it been otherwise, no such action would 
be needed or be taken. Both the pairs of 
boots were exhibited and both had undergone 
many repairs but the boots of the guilty 
student was almost beyond further repair. 
The guilty student admitted his guilt and 
prayed for mercy, promising not to behave 
like that ever after. He got an award of a 
new pair of boots from the stock. Both shook 
hands and embraced each other and with 
loud shouts of Inquilab Zindabad, Soviet 
Riissia Zindabad Capitalism Murdabad, etc. 
by the judges, prosecutors, defenders, the 
complainant, the accused and in fact the 
whole audience, all standing. This continued 
for several minutes and the mock trial 
conducted in all seriousness ended happily. 

Trial for stealing food 

It happened like this. One evening one 
student had meal outside and did not take his 
meal in the University and lent his card to a 
friend of his. That student got his regular 
meal with his own card lint and when he 
tried to get his meal again on the card of his 
friend, he was unfortunately detected and 
mock trial started against both the friends. 
The same kind of mock court, judges, 
prosecutors, defenders, the complainant and 
the accused. The complmnant was the 
volunteer who detected the case while serving 
food. 

The prosecutors condemned this action as 
a great social evil, unworthy of proletarian 
revolutionaries and demanded that the accused 
should be given deterrent punishment. 
The defeoden pleaded that the quantity of 
food supplied by the University was 
undoubtedly insufficient for vigourous and 
strong students. Moreover, this practice was 
a common one. It was really giving his friend 


his own share. If the two had sat togedier 
and one of them passed his share of food to 
his friend, it would not be an offence at aU* 
Social conditions were at the root of su^ 
evils. With sufficient quantity of food 
supplied there would not be such crimes at aB. 
However, the accused apologised for thdit 
action and promised never to act like this in 
future. With revolutionary slogans the mock 
trial came to an end. 

Trial for Courtship with Dagger 

One male student used to court a girl 
student who was abo not unresponsive. Hie 
boy offered to marry her; but she could not 
make up her mind. One day, the boy lost 
his patience and whipped out his dagger and 
threatened to kill her, if she did not agree to 
marry him. It happened one evening when 
they were sitting on a bench in a boulevard* 
The scream of the girl drew the attention of 
others present nearby, and the matter ended 
there. But the girl complained to the 
University authorities and there was a mock 
trial. The prosecutors condemned this as a 
remnant of bourgeois vice and claimed that 
the boy was unworthy of living in civilised 
society. The defenders pleaded that they 
were shocked nattirally, but it was not an 
unusual event in the areas from where they 
came. They mentioned that even then there, 
was a practice that if a man could forcibly* 
take away a girl from her house, he became 
entitled to marry her. The practice was that 
while being carried away the girl could use 
her fisticuff's, and even her nails and teeth 
but not vice versa. That being so, the 
defenders pleaded that it was not such a big 
crime to whip out his dagger. The procedure 
of courtship had become more an art in', 
modern society. It was also argued that soine, 
girls tantalised the boys and it was quite a 
torture for the boys unnecessarily. The man- 
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concerned admitted his guilt, that he lost his 
patience, by being played with like that for 
months together. He promised to behave 
properly in future. He was advised by the 
judges to try modern methods of courtship 
lih«» dancing together, presenting chocolates 
or flowers. The girl was also advised not to 
play long but make up her mind one way or 
the other and not to test his patience too long. 
Again with revolutionary slogans the imock 
trial ended. The boy continued his courtship 
of the same girl by modern methods arid 
ultimately they were married happily within 
a few montlu. The judges, prosecutors, the 
defenders, were all invited to the marriage. 

The mock trials were to analyse some 
social evils and emphasise how to eradicate 
them. 

Abortive German Revolution. 

While %ve were studying in the Eastern 
University, the revolutionajy situation in 
Berlin and Hamburg, etc., matured and the 
Communist Party of Germany was about to 
give the call for general uprising and insurrec¬ 
tion. Karl Radck. an accepted expert in 
European and particularly in German affairs 
went on writing informative articles in the 
Pravda and Izvestia about the German situa¬ 


tion. We, the students of Eastern University 
as well as of Smederloff University were given 
military training and were told to be ready to 
march with the Red Army to Germany. AH 
the Soviet leaders were silent and T.enin was ill 
in a village nearby. At last Trotsky came out 
with a very militant statement. Poland and the 
Corridor must be a bridge for the Russian 
proletariat to go for the help of the German 
proletariat in their revolutionary action, or 
else we shall have to smash Poland and force 
our way through Poland. “We cannot and 
shall not allow ilie German proletariat to be 
suppressed.” 

But the call for proletariat insurrection had 
a feeble response in Germany, except in some 
pockets of Berlin, Hamburg, etc., a»id these 
were very quickly suppressed by the German 
government and there was no question left for 
Trotsky to march into Germany over Poland, 
using her cither as a bridge or by smashing 
her. And consequently all our preparations 
and desires to march into Germany with the 
Red Army vanished into nothing. Some 
leaders of the then German Communist Party 
have, however, written that the German revo¬ 
lution was sabotaged by certain leaders in 
Moscow, primarily Stalin and his close group. 
But what 1 saw and felt at that time has been 
written here. 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


India In 2000 A. D. 

The following Is reproduced from ‘‘Centre 
Calling** published by the Department of 
Family Planning : 

According to the gist of population projec¬ 
tions published recently by the Swiss magazine 
‘Vision'. India’s population is expected to 
teach 922 million in next 30 yean from now 
on. The paper also rank India second in 
terms of population and moth in terms of 
gross national product in the year 2000 among 
the 50 most important countries in the world. 
The journal makes an estimate that India’s 
Gross National Product (GNP) will increase 
from S 45,900 million in 1967 to $ 92,200 
million in 1980 and $ 235,000 million in the 
year 2000. The paper also observes that our 
country will thus overtake Canada which by 
that time is expected to reach 8 2,000 million 
(GNP). Though our country may overtake 
some developed countries because of rapid 
mdusirialuation, the rising tide of population 
will continue to place us at 48th position in 
terms of GNP per capita in the next 30 ycats. 
The estimate presuppose^ the continued 
growth of our population at the present pace. 

According to the paper, our per capita 
GNP will rise from £ 90 in 1967 to 8 136 in 
1980 and further to 8 255 in the year 2000. 

In conclusion, the study avers that despite 
the tremendous progress in 30 years from now 
half of the world’s population will live in 
poverty. 

Equity In Paktitan 

It is by isow quite clear to all who are 
ii^tereitedte poHtla that the reasons 


behind the break away of East Bengal from 
Pakistan has been caused by the shameless 
exploitation of that part of Pakistan by the 
West Pakistanis who have usurped all advan^ 
tages, privileges, funds, jobs etc, etc. for them- 
selves and left the people of East Bengal to 
pay for the glory of Pakistan without realisa¬ 
tion of any gains from it. The following tables 
were published in the ‘’Socialist Monitor”. 
They show factually what the West Pakistani 
had done in the course of managing the 
affairs of that country imposing a military 
dictatorship upon its people : 

Tabu 1 

The relative strength of East Pakistanis in 


the supenoi central services, 

Civil and 

Military. 



Number of 

N umbel from 

East Pakistan 

West Pakistan 

A. (hvil. 



Secretaries 

00 

19 

Joint Secretoiies 

0 

38 

Deputy Secretaries 

10 

123 

Under Secretaries 

38 

520 

B. Military. 



Lt. General 

00 

3 

Major General 

00 

20 

Brigadiers 

1 

34 

CkiloneU 

1 

49 

Lt. Colonels 

2 

192 

Majors 

10 

590 

Navy Officers 

7 

503 

Air Force Officers 

40 

640 


Source : Tt^ Dawn, Karachi, January 9^ 1956« 
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Table 2 

Employment of East Pakistanis in various 
Selected branches of military services. 

Particular From East From West 

Pakistan Pakistan 
ACTUAL NUMBER 
General 00 1 

J.t. General 00 2 


Major General 1 


13 


PER 

CENT 

Officers in Armed Services 

5 

95 

Navy-Technical Officers 

19 

81 

Navy-Non Technical Officers 

9 

91 

Naval Ranks Technical Br 

28.5 

71.6 

Naval Ranks Non-Tcchnical 

28.4 

71.5 

AIR FORCE 


ACTUAL 

OFFICERS 

NUMBER 

Pilots 

n 

89 

Navigators 

27 

73 

Technical Officers 

17 

83 

Administrative Officers 

31 

69 

Education Officers 

13 

87 


Source The political system of Pakistan 
PI 95, Sayeed. 


Table 3 


TRADE BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST PAKISTAN 



Import into east 

Import into West 

Period 

wing from west 

wing from east 


wing (in Rs. 

wing (in Rs 


Crores) 

Crores) 

1958-59 

660.7 

277.6 

1959-60 

542.6 

361.0 

1960-61 

798.7 

361.0 

1961-62 

829,7 

392.5 , 

1962-63 

917.6 

446.9 

■ Source 

: Donald Wilber. Pakistan, P 445. 


Tabib 4 

Regional distribution of Investment by 
semipublic Institutions. 

Institutions Share of invest- Share of invest¬ 
ment East ment West 

Pakistan Pakistan 

(IN PERCENT) 


Industrial Development Bank 20 80 

House Building Finance 
Corporation 12 88 

Pakistan Industrial Credit 
Investment Corporation 24 76 

Pakistan Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 45 55 


Source : Von Vorys Political Develop¬ 
ment in Pakistan. P 97. 


Table 5 


Monetary Aid given to various 

Regions of 

Pakistan. 



Monetary Aid 

East 

West 


Pakistan 

Pakistan 


(in million Rupees) 

Financial assistance 

1,260 

10,000 

Defence expenditure 

100 

4,650 

Capital expenditure 

620 

2,100 

Educational grants 

240 

1,53b 

Share from foreign aid 

150 

720 


Source : A. Tayyab. 


Holland as Producer of Milk 

Holland is world famous for her production 
of milk and milk based food articles. **The 
Netherlands” give us the statistics printed 
below : 

; According to a provisional annual survey 
issued by the Dairy Produce Marketing Beard 
in The Hague the number of milk cows and 
cows in calf in Holland in 1970 averaged 
1 920 000, as against 1 904 000 in the ptwd- 
ing year. Milk yield per cow avera^d 
4,290 kg, as compared with 4 170 kg; iiii 
The fat content of the milk averaged 3^$% 
(unchanged), .. ^ 



INDIAN AND FOREIGN raRIODtCALS 


Thfc main production figures for 1969 and 
1970 arc presented in the following tabic. 

1969 1970 


(in thousands of tons) 


Total milk production 

7 975 

8 239 

Milk supplied to customers 



Full and standardized 

401 

1 336 

Milk with approx. 1^% 



fat content 

22 

58 

Cream 

22 

24 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk 

206 

217 

Condensed milk for coffee 

290 

294 

Milk-based products 



Butter 

!I2 

121 

Cheese 

260 

271 

Powdered milk 

139 

153 

Condensed milk 

495 

495 


China and The U. S. A, 

The Janata says editorially. 

That Mr. Nixon has to win the next elec¬ 
tion ; the US administration has to respond to 
the popular pressure for ending the war in 
Viet Nam ; the USSR’s intrusion in the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea as also the 
Pacific Ocean has- to be contained* and a new 
alignment against her has to be created ; the 
prospects of trade with China are no less allur¬ 
ing ; these arc some of the motivations which 
arc reported to have cUnclied the long estab¬ 
lished contacts between the US and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China. It is quite possible 
that a combination of some or all of these 
factors has brought about the final denounce¬ 
ment, though the dramatic element of Kissin¬ 
ger’s secret rendezvous with the Chinese 
leadership has obscured the fact that the two 
sides were moving towards it gradually and 
cautiously. 

The effect has been hightened by the fact 
that it is Mr. Nixon himself who will be visit¬ 
ing China, instead of a lessor leader, and quite 
possibly'this has happened beacuse on some of 
the t^rpy itsu^. a breakthrough has already 


W: 

been achieved. Predictably, China will be 
seated in the Security Council and the Unit^ 
Nations in the near future, and in the bargain,- 
will reach a rapproachement with the US on 
Fermosa. A similar understanding on Vietnam 
might have also been reached. Trade 
and aid will be to the profit of both, and no 
difficulties need to be experienced in this be¬ 
half. 

Will the possible understanding between 
the US and China really lead to a realignment 
of political forces ? Or will it merely correct 
various anomalies in the international power 
structure, and more precisely in the Pacific 
region, and thereby lead to the lessening of 
the tension ? If the prospect is that China’s 
membership of the UN, and her gradual 
integration in the international community 
and a new power structure based on the new 
realities, would stabilise the peace in the South 
East and F'ar East, enable real progress to¬ 
wards nuclear disarmament owing to her active 
association with the talks on nuclear disarma¬ 
ment and a corresponding breakthrough in 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), 
in Vienna and Helsinki respectively, then the 
world would certainly become a better place 
to live in though If the new status quo is based 
on a trifurcation of the world in the areas of 
influence of the three super powers, freedom 
and equality will continue to suffer and remain 
terribly restricted. If on the other hand, the 
LIS might only wish to exploit the basic 
animosity between the two professedly Marxist- 
Leninist powers, in the tradition of real-politik, 
a large number of countries will have to seek 
new alliances and orientations. 

In both eventualities, and other eventuali¬ 
ties that might arise at admixtures of these two, 
India will have to define her role, based on 
her long-term and permanent interests. The 
Government has not given any indication of 
the working of its mind, nor have various 
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political parties debated in depth the options 
that may be open to us. To confine the 
debate only to the major problem of Bangla 
Desh which naturally occupies our minds, 
or our old strife with China and Pakistan, 
would prevent us from sizing up the long 
range perspectives. We must define what it 
is tliai we would like to happen in South and 
South-East Asia, in particular, W’c shall also 
have to analyse how .Japan, the W^esiern 
European countries, and the East African and 
North African countries would respond to the 
developments ; .and the world-peace aspects of 
the inteanational situation should also have 
to be assessed. 

Cancer Research in Israel. 

The following information is obtained from 
“news from Israel”. 

One of the central modern approaches to 
cancer research is based largely on the hypo¬ 
thesis that caiiccr is a manifestation of an 
immunological failure in those whose bodies 
arc attacked by the tKseasc. In other words, 
cancer may attack body cells on a far wider 
scale than we realize ; however ; the chemical 
and biological make-up of the new components 
of a cancerous cell are frecjuently recognized 
by the body’s immune response system as being 
foreign and heiice appropriate measures are 
taken to destroy the now dangerous cell. 
Only in cases where the immune response 
mechanism fails do the cancerous cells take 
hold and spread further. 

Given this theory on which to work, it is 
scarcely surprising that some 75% of the 
research work in the University’s Department 
of Immunology should to day be concentrated 
on studies related to the nature of cancer and 
the mechanisms whereby the body’s own 
defences may be stimulated to fight the disease. 
In the light of this theory, immunologists want 
to characterize the exact nature of those chemi 


ca) and biological changes in neoplastic (i.^M 
cancerous) cells which identify'them as strang¬ 
ers to the host body. If this can be done, 
they want to go further and identify the 
immunological failure which prevent adequate 
resistance and, ultimately* to develop methotb 
for screening which will detect those people 
whose genetic make-up includes this immu¬ 
nological malfunctioning which renders them 
cancer .susceptible. If this latter aim can be 
achieved, it may be possible to find methods of 
stimulating the immunological response of 
these people at a very early age and, by coun¬ 
selling them to be especially careful in avoid¬ 
ing cancer stimuli such as smoking, to bring 
about, if not an end to. at least a curtailment 
of this dreaded scourge. 

In an attempt, to isfjiatc and characterize 
the nature of cancer antigens the Department 
is working with several models in what its 
Head, Prof. David Weiss, describes as a “shot¬ 
gun approach”. He further explains that he 
and hi-s team have delilicrately tried to extend 
(he field of investigation and to choose as 
many and as different fonns of cancer as 
possible in the hope of scoring at least one 
“bull’s eye” of scientific discovery. Cancers 
in the animal models selected have been 
chosen for study because of their similarity 
with cancers in man. They include breast 
cancer in mice, a cancer of fibrous connective 
tissue in chickens, and a virus-induced cancer 
in hamsters. Chronic lymphocytic leukaemia 
in man, one of the human cancers under study, 
has been selected in part at least because the 
disease progresses at a pace which is sufficient-, 
ly stow as to permit scientific invesdgation. 

Pursuing the contention that some people 
may be congenitally incapable of mounting a 
correct immune response, one line ofinves-. 
tigation is seeking to discover which aspects, 
of this immune response are correlated with 
cancer susceptibility. In another )ipe O:. . 





ir^UN AM) POUBIGN PERIOblOALS 


dttadc, scientists are working on what is 
known as tbe 'enhancement-resistance problem 
•or 4hc body’s balancing of the production of 
antibodies and immune cells of the while 
blo6d cell type (immune lymphocytes); An 
intersting race is in progress here within the 
body, for if the antibodies reach the cancer 
cells before these arc attacked by the immune 
lymphocytes, the former attach to the diseased 
cell and envelop it, thus in effect protecting 
the cell and occluding the lymphocytes. If 
the latter can reach the target cell first, they 
can kill it and its cancerous elements. While 
the mechanism is known to exist, the hows 
and whys of its existence are still obscure and 
the investigation in this direction is designed 
to throw light on these questions with the 
ultimate aim of being able, perhaps, to inter¬ 
vene in swinging the ))alance in the right 
direction. 

Deciphering Etruscan Script 

The Etruscans were a great civilised people 
who were conquered by the Romans. With 
Rome occupying all vantage points in 
European civilisation, lOrruscan culture as sufh 
vanished from the intellectual sphere. A 
Bulgarian scholar has now deciphered the 
Etruscan script of whicli there arc many 
samples in Europe. We have taken the 
description of this research work from “News 
Bulgaria” 

One of the great mysteries of European 
history ha.s now been unravelled as a result of 
research and investigations carried out over 
many years by the outstanding Bulgarian 
linguist, Professor Vladimir Gcorgiev, Deputy 
President of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences. He has succeeded in deciphering 
the Etruscan script whose secrets have puzzled 
both experts and laymen who have been trying 
to reveal them for two centuries now. 

It is Imown that the Etntscans, whose 
lettlmeots extended across Central and 


Northern Italy, were the most highly civUixed^^ 
people in Western Europe before the rise 
the Roman state. ', . 

The Etruscan civilization lias exercised a- 
great influence on Roman culture and. 
language. Herein lies the historic merit of 
this people in the development of world 
culture. Towards the beginning of our age, 
the Etruscan peoples disappeared front 
historical records, being fully assimilated by 
the Romans. All tliat was left of them were 
10,000 inscriptiotts In (hr Etruscan language in 
numerous works of their arts and crafts. 

The method of the Bulgarian scholar, 
Professor V. Georgiev. applied in deciphering 
the Etruscan language, is described in hix 
recently published book on the subject. A 
scries of articles on this subject, which had 
previously appeared in Ita^an, German,; 
Prcnch, Hungarian and Belgian science 
journals, arc also to be published in full by 
the author. 

What docs the method of Professor V. 
f'.eorgiev consist of? Studying word endings, 
he constuetrd a mf>rphological model of the- 
Etrusr.an language. Morphology, i.e. rase' 
inllcrtions and verb endings, persona) pronouns 
ami the like, form the most characteristic and 
stable part of the language stme.tijrc. Every 
language has its lypic^al features in this respect, 
and they can be c(|uiva)en( only in languages, 
which arc tnosi i;loscly akin to one another. 
Proceeding from this position, Professor 
V. Gcorgiev juxtaposed this model with the 
morphological structure of many different 
languages and found that the Etruscan model 
coincided with that of the Hittite language. 

The inference drawn on the basis of the 
morphological model is confirmed by the 
following fact. Ancient historians have 
recorded that the Etruscans and Lydians, who 
lived in Asia Minor, were of the same origin,. 
and the latest research has shown that Lydian 
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is akin to the Hiltitc. (consequently, the 
Etruscan language was also closely related to 
the Hittite language. Thus the chain of 
scientific evidence is further reinforced by 
converse proofs. 

In this way, Professor V. Gcorgiev proves 
in both directions—through a morpholigical 
model and on the <‘vidence of liislorical and 
linguistic facts—that the clue to the under¬ 
standing of the Etruscan language lies in the 
Hittite, which is now well explored. This 
method has made it possible for the Bulgarian 
scholar to translate Etruscan texts which throw 
abundant light not only on the history of the 
Etruscan people but also on the history of 
ancient Rome. 

A New Insecticide from Poland- 

A new pesticide that does not poison the 
environment when used on pests is described 
in “Polish Facts on File.” 

Polish scientists have developed a new pre¬ 
paration called ‘DERMAFOS’ a pes/icide 
whose main virtue lies in the fact that it leaves 
no long-lasting traces which w'ould adversely 


affect the environment. ‘Dermafos’ was deve¬ 
loped at the Organic Industry Institute in 
Warsaw, and its first batch was commercially 
manufactured last year at the “Azot” Chemis¬ 
try plant in Jaworzno. The new pesticide, 
being a phosphoro-organic agent, is one of the 
four chemicals approved by the World Health 
Organization for killing flics in dairy farms 

and plants, slaughtcries and food processing 
plants. 

Originally, ‘Dermafos’ was meant against 
cattle gadHics but it turned nut it was just as 
effective when used against other livestock 
parasites, and at the same time when properly 
dosed it is harmless and non-allcrgic to the 
cattle, Also, it turned out later that it can be 
used as a very effective veterinary drug against 
mycosis. 

A variety of ‘Dermafos’ has also been 
developed which can be used to kill a parasite 
which attacks vegetables and had previously 
incurred great losses, particularly on onion 
plantations. Prior to starting commercial 
production of ‘Dermafos’ it was extensively 
tested on 2,000 cows. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dhondo Keshav Karve : By G. I-. 

Chandavarkar puhJishc<l by Publications 
Division Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting Government of India in their Builders 
of Modern India serlcN. Gr. Oct. pp 248 + X 
paper back one plate price Rs. 4-00. Dhondo 
Keshav Karve was born on the 18ih of April 
185« anti he died <m the 7lh November 1%2. 
He was luoJe than 104 years old when he tlied. 
He spent his remarkably ioni; life in the 
service of hunuinity and was orjc of the 
greatest social reformer.-* ol India. He drew 
inspiration from Raja Raminohun Roy, Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Mahadev Covind 
Ranade, Pandila Rambai (who was yonnget 
than him by a few days) and othets and 
devoted fiimsclf particularly to women s 
emancipation. Widow remarriage and ih. 
education of women engaged him more tliati 
other branches of social reform. Tic went 
from house tt> house in many cities and towns 
of India to collcri tnoney for the Indian 
WoraeuN University which was set up '’depen¬ 
ding on the contributions from middle class 
and upper middle class people only, h ihe 
field of remarriage of widows, lie himself 
married a widow and faced social persecution 
boldly and in an unflinching iiianncr. 
Professor Karve had the rare disiimion of 
attending hi.s own birthilay centenary celebra¬ 
tions. His second wife died when she was 
86 years old. He also lost his son who was 
72 years old at the time of his death. He had 
to undergo a serious surgical operation when 
he was 101 years of age and the operation was 
entirely successfuf. 

This biography of Maharshi Karve should 
be kept in all school and college libraries as it 
gives a clear picture of an the life of extraordi¬ 


nary person who by his good; deeds and sound 

moral outlook proved hh worthiness as a 
humanist in a very cfTectivc manner. 

My Mirror : By Sushil Kumar Gupta,* 
published by the author at Creative Printers, 
4082 Kasruwalan, Pahar Ganj, New Dclhi-55. 
Cr. Oct. pp. 132 <^8 Paper cover price Rs.8.00. 
There arc sixteen essays in this book. The 
author wlio was born at Duckiiow in 1940, 
studied English and Philosophy during his 
student days and i.s now on the staff of 
I*. G. 1). A. V. College. New Delhi, wrote 
these es.says during the perioil 1956—1970. 
They are well written and provide enjoyable 
reading. 

Family Planning ’. Knowledge Attitude 
and Practice. By S. BalakrUhna and pub- 
lisfied by .National Institute of Community 
Development, Hyderabad. RIy. Qlo pp. 140 + 8 
Maps Clotfi, Art Jacket Price Rs. 14.00. 
R. N. Ilaldipur Dean of the National Institute 
of Comntunity Development Hyderabad says 
in his Preface to the book. "Some of the 
findings of tfie report are significant. For 
instance, it was found that the opposition to 
the family planning programme is not inconsi¬ 
derable (.19 per cent). Praciice of family 
planning methods is almost tiegligible. Fear 
of afler-elfects of vasectomy is a retarding 
factor in the spread of this programme. 
Siiitahlc steps will have to be taken to restore 
confidence of people with proper follow-up 
measures. Education and income do not 
Stem to have helped in shaping the family 
size so far. However, almost all the respon¬ 
dents have heard of the programme and 54 

percent had a ‘high’ knowledge of the details.” 

Knowledge, Attitude and Practice (KAP) 

studies enable the public to understand how 
the people are taking to family planning. 
This study is an important document. 
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NOTES 


New Art for Otd 

Tin? ba.sis of all art is an inner uirc in the 
artist lo express tliruUfjli a m'vcn mcejiutn .iml 
by use of rcriain recognised tccimiqufs and 
accepted conventions, an inner image or idea 
which rises in the artists' mind as a product ol 
his ac>thetic emotions. This image or idea 
need not nccessai ily be a totally original 
creation as far as the artist is concerned. In 
music, drama, literature, painting, sculpture 
or architecture connections with already exis« 
ting, art forms are accepted as necessary 
contacts which in no way interfere with the 
creative urges in the artists’ mind. Language, 
musical scqucncc.s of notes, composition and 
the placing together of lines, colours and 
shapes will always have partial prototypes ; 
but the artists’ creative genius, does not cease 
to function when he makes use of previously 
existing alphabets, words and idioms or lines, 
perspective and compositional methods in the 


})ortiaynl of his im.u’crt in coloius .iiid form. 
Schools ol an alw.iys come into fxisirni c and 
the arlists in all spheres of art make use «)1 
established techniques and conventions accor¬ 
ding to enrieni fashion wiil»ou' losing their 
own <reativencss. Resemblance with some¬ 
thing that exists can blend very wtdi uiili new 
thoughts and feelings and many great creators 
in the field of literature, dance, drama, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture or architecture have belonged 
to schools of art without becoming mere 
i'nita'ors of other aitisls. In all acts of self- 
expiessioii tlieie is always some clement of 
imitation and there is more of it when an artist 
is anexponent of a particular school of thought 
orailisiic expression. In'iuTature, drama or 
poetry resemblances with the master of a 
particnlir school can be found : hut that docs 
not necessarily detract from the creativeness 
of the writers. In dance a great exponent of 
moods, gesttires and expressive steps proves 
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his or her meril and mastery of icclinKnic 
while lie or she scriipuloiisly adheres to 
csiabli'ihcd pracJire. An inexpert flanter will 
do cveiyiliing in a stilV and lifeless m.mner 
although basic’ally Ins inoveincnis will follow 
the “h(>i)k'\ A inasler damrcr will pul life 
and fluid expression in ihc same danee loinis. 
In music inrrc reiulrring of notes is not 
enough. 'I’liere are w.i\s ami ways of exe<-ut- 
ing such rendering anil Hule lonihes anil 
varialions nuke <ill tin* difTei-ence. In paint¬ 
ing or sciilplurc loo there are w.iys and way.» 
ofdiawiiig lines, applying llic Irrusii, caiving, 
moulding and eomposing. A gre.it ar(isi will 
do things ipiile diO’ermllv as comp.trcd lo the 
ordiiiciiy executors iif art forms and (hiis 
prove that his touch is superiorly cn'aiive and 
life giving. 

When wc deal with the creaiivcness of 
artists wc should not judge things by their 
resemblance with the great art of the 
renaissance period, the Moghul-Rujput scliooi 
or the art of the great masters of Ciiliina or 
Japan. Resemblances there will be whatever 
art vve study ami closely examine. We must 
sec whftlicr a particular artist has jml new 
life in old forms. Traditions can bo repro¬ 
duced by turning out dead mummified replicas 
of tilings that pulsated with life at cnc time ; 
or. on the other Iiand, the revival can lie a 
injstcrK act of revitalising a motionless object. 
When Abaniiid'anatli 'I'agorc touched willi 
his magic brush the art forms of tlic Moghul 
Rajput periofl, he created sonuuhitig that 
bore the stamp ol Abanindranath’s genius. 
The same can be said of Nandalal Bose’s 
paintings in the Ajanta style. The glcry of 
the Bengal ^clloo] of art of the Abanindranatli- 
Nandaial period was something that Indian 
artists . could be proud of. If some Indian 
artists had chosen later on to follow the art 
traditions of European post-impressionism, 
cubism, surrealism or the abstract and intelUc- 
Uialised techniques and conventions, they 


could freely try and make a place for them¬ 
selves in the world of art. But if any of them 
make an attempt lo criticise Abanindranalh 
Tagore fur hit w'ork of revival of ancient and 
meciiaevai mural ami mi'iiature art of India ; 
such attempts will be unworthy ami unjusti¬ 
fied. Wlien Indt.i had an intellectual and 
cuhnrai renaissance in the Mincicemh and 
Iwcnliedi crnlun'es, many great scholars, 
artists and creative thinkers look active part 
in it. Among Indians, Ranunohun Roy 
was the liist great iiuellcciual who realised 
the necessity of icviving Indian thought and 
cn'turo. Among Western intellectuals one can 
imnlion tlic names of Max Mullci, Jacobi, 
Jolt, Rhys David-s, Syl\ain 1/Cvi and many 
ollicts who tried lo icvive the study of India’s 
ancient philosophy, literature, science, laws 
and the various shostros dealing with the major 
arts and crafts of fundamental social usefulness. 
One might say in forced argument that the 
revival of Sanskritic studies served no 
progressive purpose. We might had accepted 
Western religion, philosopiiy, social systems, 
cultural insiiimions and eventually worked 
our way into Western orCiiincsccommunism in 
.an easy and slavish manner without experienc¬ 
ing any head-aches caused by logic or an 
upsurge of cultural revivalism. I'Vcnch and 
Dutch imperialism ptoduced Victnams and 
In»l*»ncsia. .No great inichectual renaissance 
look pl.nco in tho.se countries. India could 
have progressed along a similar path of 
intellectual UmsI lesisiance. Such arguments 
and assertions wouhi however lie inane and 
contrary to tlic sjiirit v>f true progress. The 
genius of India too had retained some of its 
potency and creative vital force. The renai¬ 
ssance was inevitable as soon as contact with 
Western thought activated its germination. 
India’s cultural background was too rich to 
dry up by its contacts with Western civilisa¬ 
tion. Our so called progressivlsm of recent 
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origin is perhaps a natural outcome of the 
world wide decadence that human civilisation 
is passing through. In the developed coun¬ 
tries there is prosperity but no mental or 
spiritual peace and .salisfartion. In the 
underdeveloped countries economic nialaisc is 
overpowering and swamps all thoughts of 
cultural significance. In the circumstances 
destructive criticism makes all intellectual 
urges negational. Ancient‘culture and civili¬ 
sation stand charged with canning modern 
failure.s. One forgets tlial the old order had 
its diseases and crime* too and those miglu 
liave been the parents of the injustice and 
l«nck of liurnan virtue in lo-ilay’s social order. 
It shotdd lie under«(oo<l iliat a (lear spring 
ne\e.r produces dirty elfiuviuni. Wltenever 
there is any flow ol filth one should look for 
other sources <-»f origin of the contaniinalioii. 
One cannoi iherelore find fault with ancient 
literature, dtaina, dance, nmsic or painting 
lor the aeviliftic poverty that ahhets modern 
creatioii<j in those fields. Assuming that 
reviv.ilism in the sphere of old art forms is 
not a dfsirai>)e tiling; it lannoi he held 
responsible for the failure of modern ‘•pio- 
gressives” to produce emotional values that 
are true, eleuial and beauiilul. Rainmohuu 
Roy, Iswai Chandra X'idyasagar, .Micliael 
Madhusudan Duita, Haiikiin Chandra 
Chaltcrjce, Vivekananda, Kabiiniianalh 
Tagore, Abaniiidranath Tagore aiul many 
others who kept contact with the “gloiy tiiai 
was India” may have been w'long in 
their endeavour to bring back to life an 
inspiration that was no longer a living urge to 
cultural progresi ; but their acfiicvemcnis 
could not have been a great obstade to the 
present day progressives in achieving greater 
things. 

A thing is not necessarily better than otlier 
things which came into existence before it. 
Being new is no proof of quality, excellence or 


perfection. In fact one cannot cite age as a 
determining fiu tor of meiil or demerit. One 
has to judge quality by reference to charac¬ 
teristics which have little to do with the dale of 
birth of the object under examination. New 
lamps for old or the reverse is not a sound 
principle to follow when oncis trying to acquire 
a thing of beauty and uncommon rnciit. Old 
designs, compositions, styles or forms arc 
(|ulte often superior to their modern 
ronnlerparis but not necessarily. The 

Fartlicnon. The Sun Temple of Konarak, 
riie Taj Mahal in the field of architecture ; 
the. Ajanta Frescoes, tlic ceiling painting ol 
Ciipella Sistina. the paintinus of the great 

masters of the middle ages in the sphere of 
pictorial ait ; and the sculpture of Phaedeus, 
Praxiteles ami the master scidptors of Harhut 

and Sam hi, arc con\-incing evidence of the 
perfection that people of former aacs had 

achieved in various fields of .restheuc creation. 
In v\eaving, embroidery, inctal woik, ivory 

(-.living, enamel and lapidarisls work, furniture 
making, carpet wcating and in many other 

crafts. iIjc ancient and mtdiaeval workers 
excelled the luodeiiis fiilly and nndoiibtedh. 
In music, dance and dr.mia the mo(lerri.s have 
not proved that they are evolving styles and 
forms which .ir(‘ cleaily superior to what 
existed previously. Ihit llicre were ugly things 
loo in die old world. 

We liavc conic now to a stage of develop* 
mem ofhuni.in civilisation and culture wlierc 
we should take stock of what our predecessors 
have achieved and what wc are now engaged 
in doing. Should wc l)rcak away fn^ni the 
past or should we keep our coiiiacts with the 
past as intac't as is possilile for ns to do ! Are 
our bonds with bygone times lioldin.g us back 
or are they providing us with moorings which 

keep us from drifting away into unknown and 
unebartered waters ? 

Is humanity moving towards objectives 
w'hich arc ae.sthetiral)y more perfect, morally 
stipcrior and higher in point of civilisation 
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ideals ? We doubt if that is so. In the 
circtnnstanres it is Ix'ttcr that we keep our 
contacts with the past and not set lost in a 
maze by lookiuj; for new pcrfcciions. Some 
human beings arc, intliviclually and in 
organised groups, worse barbarians now than 
any hninans had Itcen ever before. Virtues 
like kindness, fellow feeling, self abiicgalion 
and fulfilment of human obligations through 
.sacrifice, have been given a wider scope in 
modern times; but how fat these virtues art* 
practised through legal compulsion as against 
free individual choice is a question, the 
answer to which invariably points to govern¬ 
mental impositions. Payment of ccssc.s, taxes or 
donations for public celebration of religious 
ceremonies bad hardly any element of virtuous 
self sacrifice about it. Oflicial exactions or 
extortion by tlie strong aim lads of tlie locality 
arc all considered to be impositions and there 
is great resentment among those who have t(j 
make the payments. The creation of new 
obligations does not usually rouse any moral 
consciousness nor any desire tf> be of help to 
the general public. Everything considered 
new ieleals have not impiovcd the character 
of modern men and women. Nov have they 
bc< onic richer in their intellectual ability and 
emotions. The ancients and the master minds 
of mediaeval timcsstill tower above ihcrnoderns, 
excepting in llie scientific field, where human 
effort has certainly reached new heights and 
achieved a mneb fuller control over the forces 
of nature than ever before. But here too one 
must remember the extremely scant resources 
that were available to men like Archimedes, 
Nagarjuna, Pythagoras, Galileo, Columbus, 
James Watt and Newton. And scientists of 
the creative upper class arc few and far 
l)ctwcen and their character and outlook are 
not representative of those of the general run 
of men and women who arc active in the 


tration, public services and arts and crafts. 

Life as it functions and expresses itself 
through various activities now is guided by 
man’s herd instinct and the automatic responses 
of creatures tuned up to act according to 
to rules and regulations, formalities and codes 
of behaviour. Individual thought, inspiration, 
aspiraiions guided by pt>wcrful emotions or 
reasoning play little part in human existence 
to-day. Circumstances and cnviromnenlal 
••oiulitions are not favourable to the growth 
of proplictic vision or deep insight into the 
fuiulaincntal prolileim of life. Comprehen¬ 
sion is limited by needs and the phased 
purpose ul'a prefabri aicd pattern of existence. 
There is hardly any scope for human ingenuity 
to rise to the level of genius. A drabness 
prevails everywhere and people live and die 
generation after general ion in a manner 
which reminds one of cattle ranches where 
millions of animals are bred, nurtured, sold or 
slaughteicd as needs be without any signs of 
a struggle for existence, evolution of new 
types, migration to far away lands or similar 
upsurge of the vital fortes tliat normally guide 
the growtli of animal species. A great 
baircncs-s pervades life. Counthss numbers 
are born and grow up into men and women. 
None displays any creative genius. There are 
pretensions galore ; but achievements of 
lasting value arc too few. 

Implications of the indo-SovIet Treaty 

Some people have expressed surprise at 
India making a treaty of mutual help and 
friendship with Russia. Their reason is that 
India is a democracy in which individuals 
have their fundamental rights which do not in 
any way tally with the lack of individual free¬ 
doms that prevails in communist Russia. The 
unexpressed faith that these critics of Indo- 
Soviet treaty harbour iP their (nipd is that ft 
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treaCy of friendship and mutual assistance can 
only be made by states which have similar 
political and economic outlook. Ihxt this 
idea is contradicted by the facts of history. 
If we study the history of treaties and alliances 
wc find many instances of states coming 
together where they arc not at all similar in 
political outlook, belief or structure. Britaiti 
has been a monarchy for ceniiirics aiul France 
a republic with revolutionary background. 
They have also fought against each other for 
more than a hundred years. But these difi'e- 
renccs have not prevetilcd them from joining 
up in an entente cordlalc. Communist Russia 
joined forces with capitalist America and 
Britain to fight fascist Geriimtiv and Italy, 
which latter countries found an ally in 
monarchical Japan, If wc conic to present 
day international relations we find capitalistic 
Pakistan being hclpe<l by cointmuiisi China, 
an<l the USA which can be called the heart of 
capitalism lining up with rninmunist China 
in order to bring the USSR dt>wn to licr knees. 
In such circumstances one ran hardly call an 
Indo-Sovict treaty a political paradox .ind an 
absurdity. The assumption that ihcrt- must 
be constitutional and structural affinity in the 
political, economic and social build ujj of 
two states in onlcr to justify their closer 
association through treaties and alliances ; is 
not based on any logic of facts. Tlicrc can 
be friendship and close association between 
utterly different types of men. Dilferenres 
of religion, diet, dress, social manners and 
customs or economic structure docs not 
prevent human beings from helping and 
assisting one another. There have been many 
instances in history of different races, tribes and 
communities collaborating in war, commerce 
or cultural activities. Among private persons 
friendship is possible between primitive tribal 
persons and learned scientists and social 
philosophers or between atheists and mystics, 
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gross nmierialisls and thc<»sophists, millionaires 
and saintly persons who renounce wealth 
and enjoyment <»f luxuries. I'lierc tan be 
close friendship between carnivores and 
herbivorous animals, elephants and men, 
deaf-mutes and operatic singers. In fact 
friendship is generally the result of some hope 
of gain, acfjuisition of advantages or deriving 
pleasure from closer association ; rather than 
the product of natural similarity of character 
and behaviour. It is therefore nothing out 
of the ordinary for Russia and India to make 
a treaty of frictidsliip and iputual assistance 
when there is scope for the advantageous use 
of such an arrangement. Everyone can easily 
see that the United States of America have 
failed to eoniaiii eommunisin in South East 
Asia by war like measures. Tlie Clhinese too 
have not been able to swallow up .\sia by her 
display of 400 divisions of armed men. Nuclear 
power has not been used but is a potent 
menace which prevents irresponsible military 
adventures. The fhSA therefore would be 
trying now to lure China liy economic aid and 
by commercial cainings in order to make 
China understand the advantages of peaceful 
cooxisieiicc with the W’estern capitalist 
countrus. 'Fin' l'S.\ however sloes not think 
that Russia can he won over l)y similar 
methods. Russia is already economically 
developed and is giving economic aid to other 
countries rather than accepting any from others 
for her own development. The USA consi¬ 
ders Russia to be her p'llential enemy and 
competitor. There shall, therefore be no 
peaceful coexistence with Russia. The Chinese 
the Pakistanis, the North Koreans and the 
North Vietnamese will eventually receive full 
American aid and help that country if atid 
when Russia comes to blow with the American 
bloc. 

What will actually happen sometime in the 
future when the two blocs will come into 
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clash is highly conjectural. 'I'he Americans 
will have China. Pakistan, Korea, Vietnam, 
(iOmbodia, Israel and some European coun¬ 
tries on her side. The Russians will have the 
Arabs (.•’), I’olaiul, Hungary, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, ('iCcho-Slovakia, East (Irimany aiid 
some other countries t>n her side. India will 
be honour bound to sirle with Russia. Nobody 
knows wl»al the Western European umiitries 
will do. rhey will possiljly remain neutra! 
and profit by the war of the giants. Japan 
will perhaps follow the Western Fairopean 
nations. .So will t'anada, Ansiiali.'i and the 
white .\fricans. 

If such a v\ar evci did actually take place, 
and if it became a nuclear coinbit, the world 
would suffer so \ery badly that hnnian (ivilisa- 
tion would be largely destroyed. Therefore 
tlic chances of nuclear war would be reduced 
tlr>v\n to a mininuim. Poi-Mbly. no open war 
will occur anti show of strength will decide the 
(|ucsdon of world leadership. There is some 
chance of the emergence of a third hioc led 
by the Western luropean conntiies and Japan. 
'I’liaf bloc will not s cle with either China or 
Russia. Atneiira will run some risk of lieing 
isolated if lier collahiiiaiion with China deve- 
lopes in .tny inanuet whith will alienate the 
highly developed munirics of Europe Ameiica 
and Austr.ilasia. rheinatiei of alignments is 
therefore not veiy simple. 

Pakistan and tha UNO 

'I'he powers have clearly supported 
Pakistan's barbarous and inhuman treatment 
of the peojtle of East Pakistan liy their policy 
of silence relating t(» all appeals to them to 
take some action against Pakistan for their 
ads of terrorism, in whic h nearly a million 
people have lost their lives and properly, not 
to speak of their honour and human rights, 
and ten million Ea.st Pakistan citizens have fled 
from their home land to seek refuge in India. 


Not only that; Many of the powers have been 
supplying arms and war material to the Pakis¬ 
tanis, directly or in an indirect and disguised 
manner. Some have been giving large money 
subsidies to the marauding military rulers of 
Pakistan and among them .ire certain leading 
supporters of tltc human ideals sponsored by 
the rnited Nations Organisation. The in¬ 
direct nulilary as^istunce given to Pakistan 
through aims deals with countries which donot 
manufacture military hardware to any notice¬ 
able extent, go to show that the powers 
concerned are guilty of giving secret military 
aid to Pakistan in order to hide their abetment 
of (he violations of the human ideals that they 
themselves have propagated through the UNO. 
The Pakistanis liad tried to brazen out ihcir 
barbarous rape of 50000 women, their slaugli- 
teiing of StXKXK) men, women and children 
and their predatory activities against an entire 
population of 75 million persons, by repi'atedly 
asserting that these acts or incidents were 
entirely and exclusively the domestic alfairs of 
the (jovernnient of Pakistan and were, tberc- 
foic, beyond the jurisdiction of the N. O. 
to investigate, challcrgc or take action against. 

Wcare told by the UNO that their organi¬ 
sation “is an association of states which have 
pledged themselves, through signing the 
Clharter. to maiulain international peace and 
security and to cooperate in establishing 
political .economic and social conditions under 
wliich this task can be securely achieved”. 
Apparently the authorities of the U.VO think 
that Pakistan is rot disqualified to remain a 
member of the association by its actions. If 
any state ever acted in a manner which was 
utterly contrary to the ideals of maintaining 
international peace and security and establish¬ 
ing political, economic and social conditions 
under which the task undertaken by the UNO 
could be securely achieved, it was Pakistan 
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which had let loose its armed forces in East 
Bengal to kill, destroy, rape and burn, 
causing 500000 violent death’s, forcing nine 
million persons to seek refuge in a neighbour¬ 
ing state which happened to be a member of 
the UNO. and creating conditions of total 
insecurity, absolute lawlessness and complete 
destitution in resptmsc to urges which were 
fanatically gcnocidnl, criminal and inhuman. 

Pakistan is a member of the UNO and a 
signatory meruljcr of all the Agencies created 
by the UNO to propagate aitd realise its ideals 
in the uorld of civilised nations. Nobody had 
any occasion in the past to examine wliat 
coniribulions Pakistan had ever made to 
improve the conditions in which people live, 
grow, work and exist in the community of 
nations. If we study the ideals set up by some 
of the U. N. Agencies we shall find out that 
Pakistan by her recent acts of terrorism, 
murder of 500000 innocent men women and 
children, attacks on women, burning of the 
dwellings of workers, destruction of schools, 
colleges and universities, croji.s, factories, 
libraries, hospitals and the shooting ofiiucllec- 
luals has negated all the ideals tliai the UNO 
holds up as its raisons d’etre. We may take 
up a few instances. 

The International Labour Organisation [liOj 

“seeks.to improve labour conditions, raise 

living standards and promote economic and 
social stability,” Pakistan by destroying 
factories, removing maclunery to W. Pakistan, 
burning raw materials and killing workers has 
certainly acted contrary to the purpose for 
which the ILO was set up. 

food and Agricultural Organisation of the U.N. 
(fAO) “gives international support to national 
programmes to increase the efficiency of 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries, and to 
improve the conditions of the people working 
in those industries.” Pakistan has destroyed 
agriculture, damaged forestry and obstructed 


the proper growth of fisheries by converting 
the whole of East Bengal into a battle field. 
Her actions have been destructive of the 
objectives of the PAG. 

United Notions Educational, Scientific and 
Culture! Organisation {UNESCO] “The purpose 
of UNESCO is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among 
the nations through education, science and 
culture in order to furtfier universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which are aflinned for the petiples of the 
world, \vitliout distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” Pakistan’s collaboration 
with UNESCO has displayed a ferociously 
negative character and is a murderous force. 

World Heo/th Orgon/sot/on (WHO) The 
purpose cf this Agency is to improve the 
health of the peoples of the world. The WHO 
“defines health as a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely 
the absem c of tlisease or infirniiiy.” If sets 
down as the objective of \VH(.) ‘the attain¬ 
ment by ail peoples of the highest possible 
level of health’ ” Health experts should be 
able to say wlicllicr liayonet thrusts in the 
abdomen is health producing in women and 
children. Politicians .should know whether 
VNHO should have as member a state wliich 
uses murder, rape and arson as instruircnts for 
imposing an autocratic form of government 
on the majority of its own nationals, Cicnc- 
rally speaking Pakistan continues to remain a 
member of the UNO for the reason that its 
acts of terrorism are being condoned by 
several important members of that world 
organisation. The USA support Pakistan's 
war of extermination against the Bengalis of 
East Pakistan by sending shiploads of arms to 
the Pakistanis. Some other powers supply 
arms to Pakistan in a round about manner. 
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The arms are first sent to some country 
which agrees to help Pakistan and, then, at a 
later stage the arms are sent to Pakistan by a 
second and snbserjucnt shipment. The 
principal donor of the arms however canmu 
remain incognito over jdjv length tjf time. 

If tlic UNO. therefore desires to be known 
as an instniinent of peace and progress in the 
civilised caniinunity ol the naliotts of the 
world, its members should take action again.st 
Pakistan and cancel her tncmhrrship of 
the UNO fur planncil and oigauise<l violations 
of the ideals fur whicli tiie UNO stands. If 
this is not done ail nations uhirhdonot 
approve of the mass criminality that Pakistan 
is guilty of, should resign from the UNO and 
forn» their own international body of civilised 
and progressive nations. 

Russian and British Spies in Britain and 
Russia 

The conservative olTicials of Great Biitain 
have discovered over one hundred Russian 
soics in Great Britain who arc declared by 
thent to b«* a source of in.security to the stale. 
These dattgcrou.s mentbers of the network set 
up by Russian experts of espionage have 
certainly many more undiscovered agents who 
have been assisting them in their anti-BritisJi 
activities. The total number of Russian agents 
in Britain tiierefore would be at least several 
hundred of whom the British counter espionage 
organisation has located about a hundred who 
have been ordered to leave the country. 
What the world public cannot understand is 
the nature of ilic discoveries that these spies 
expect to make in Great Britain. For Great 
Britain is no longer a great world power and 
the Russians would gain nothing much by 
discovering British military secrets, At least 
nothing so extensive in importance as would 
require the employment of a thousand prying 
eyes and ears. Now that Britain is trying to 
become an important member of the European 


Common Market, her association with the 
USA would become less close and imlitarily 
not so important as it had been so far. In the 
circumstances British spy scare is largely based 
on conjectures which have not so much of a 
solid foundation in facts as the British would 
assert before the world. One thing however 
is olivious. It is that the British arc do'ng all 
this, most likely, at the instance of the USA. 
Because that country is totally anti-Russian 
and would go any length to give the Rus.sians 
a bad name. The anti-American attitude of 
the European Common Market has been a 
source of anxiety and worry to the American.s. 
If by any means the Americans can convince 
Western European countries about .some secret 
desi.gns of the Russians against them, these 
countries may give up their anti-American 
attitude and replace the same by an anti- 
Ru.sslan outlook. But the USA is now making 
friendly overtures to the People’s Republic of 
China and that would interfere with the easy 
acceptance of any anti-communistic propa¬ 
ganda that the .Americans may start in order 
to turn the VN’est European Countries against 
Russia. However one may take thi.s story of 
Russian spic.s in Great Britain with the pro¬ 
verbial pinch of salt and bok for reasons in 
places other than in Great Britain. 

The Russians are not likely to be outdone 
by the British in their romantic extravaganza 
about foreign spies working in Russia. Hun¬ 
dreds of British businessmen, dancers, cinema 
producers and similar non-spies will now gee 
orders to leave Soviet territory for their 
dangerous activities. The Americana how¬ 
ever are trying to make friends with Russia 
and the Russians are, as has been their 
cu.tomary practice, doing their best to be on 
the right side of all parties everywhere as far as 
possible without sacrificing their position of 
power. The Russian attitude relating to 
( Contd, on.page 296) 



THE LONELY TOMB AT KAHALGA6N 

ADRIS BANERJI 


The 16th century of the Christian era, like 
the I7th and 18ih centuries, was not merely an 
age of frustration but a most tragic period in 
our history. India had absorbed the Turco- 
Afghans, just as they had naturalised the 
Greeks, the Sakas, Yuc*ChIs and the Hunas in 
the centuries after the birth of Christ. 
But a new age with a new people was 
about to dawn. These were the Barlas 
Turkis—generally called Mughals—vulgarised 
by European writers, under a misapprehen¬ 
sion from Mongals. L'ndoubtcdly, they had 
undergonq transformation and race adml-\turc 
during the period that the empire of Chenghiz 
Khan —the Buddhist, crumbled away. In 
Bengal, nay India, the enervating climate, the 
ease of living, luxury, debauchery, unbridletl 
race admixture, had sapped the energies and 
vitality of the hardy Afghans from the hilb of 
Afghanistan, Iran and the desert of Arabia. 
Having carried the torch of Islam to the far 
corners of India they had declined. Here and 
there In Eastern India, in remote corners of 
Bihar, the ‘Lords of Rohtasgarh’, the Khetnuri 
barons of Munghyr, Santal Parganas, Sen 
Paharia hills in West Bengal, Raja 
Bhairavendra of Umga and his successors at 
Deo, were able to maintain their precarious 
autonomy, but the rich riparian areas, cele¬ 
brated cities and provinces had been occupied. 
Their nemesis had arrived. Their epitaph is 
found in the Munda song : 

*‘The thorn we have reaped 
• Are of the tree we planted,— 

They have tom us and we bleed, 
y/e should have known what fruit. 

Would spring from such a tree.** 

(S.C.Roy) 

■>2- 


There were several tragedies before the 
Turco-Afghan imperialism was reduced to 
rubble and shambles. We arc concerned to 
day, with one such tragic drama. The end of 
the last Sultan of Bihar and Bengal. Since 
Iklityar-ud-din Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar 
Khalji, hatl established the crescent over a 
fragment of it, after carrying fire and sword ; 
they had remained either as sovereigns of an 
independent state, or as viceroys of the 
Sultans of Delhi. Now the last act of a long 
drawn drama was destined to take place on 
the initiative of Slier Khan himself a Turco- 
Afghan. In 1957, immediately after joining 
Mid-Eastern Circle, of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, I was directed to enquire 
into the complaints of local people about the 
tunnelling made inside the Batesvara hill for 
china clay by the Bengal Potteries of Calcutta, 
and highhandedness of their local employees. 
The local people felt that these activities were 
endangering the existence of the magnificent 
reliefs of Late Gupta period about Krishna 
f.ila. While referring the law and order 
problem to the Conunissioner, Bhagalpur 
Division, 1 put up at the old (hatched 
chorcholo District Board Bunglow immediately 
behind the house of Kanorias, at Kahalgaon. 

Early in the morning a plain structure with 
a low parapet and a high wall on the backside 
drew my attention. Kahalgaon was then playing 
a very important role in the history of eastern 
India, as the meeting place of armies and 
refuge of Sultans even of Jaunpur. It was 
due to the fact that the great military road 
from North and South Bihar passed through 
Kahalgaon, bypassing the jungle and hill tracts 
of Santal Parganas and the quagmire of North 
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Bihar in Mungher, Purnea and Saharsa 
districts. I found that throughout these 
centuries the local people regarded it as the 
tomb of a Sultan. 'Phrough f mistook it at first 
for a fdgah, a mistake which was rectified on 
observing a simple brick tomb inside it. But 
which Sultan ? Polk tradition also did not 
remember that his father, brother and he him¬ 
self were rulers of Bihar, who colonized Tirhut 
witli muslim ulemas, Sufi saints and soldiers. 

Since, I have visited the place several 
times: first to make a sample scrutiny of 
village to village survey of antiquarian remains, 
under the 2nd Five Year Plan Project, secondly 
to choose a site of Chaukidars quarters and 
place for excavating a portion of the Vikrama- 
sila monastery which lie for miles around 
Batesvarasthanu. Thirdly, for retracing the 
route of Balaji Baji Rao I. who successfully 
bye passed Tcliyagarhi, like Mir Jumla and 
Sher Khan. With the help of notes left by 

Drs. T. Bloch and I). B. Spooner I found tmt 
that the monarch was Ghyas-ud din Mahmud. 

Ghyas-ud-din Malimud Shah was one of 
the 18 sons of .Mauddin Hussain Shah (149.^- 
1519 A. D.). He had revolted against his 
father. There arc two silver coins in the 
Indian Museum collection dated in 933 H and 
938 II., bearing his name which proves the 
rebel .son’s pretensions. The mint names, 
however, not having been deciphered, it is 
difficult to infer, the particular area of Bihar 
or Bengal in which he had revolted. On his 
accession, Ghyas-ud-din however did not 
display the talents usually associated with his 
family. The situation and contemporary 
conditions required a consummate and far¬ 
sighted statesman, a good general and finished 
diplomat. He was none. Instead of combin¬ 
ing with his fellow Afghans, after they had 
suffered their Waterloo at the first battle of 
Panipat, he alieniated the Afghans of Bihar 
and ultintately clashed with Sher Khan, then 
Deputy of Jalal Khan Lohani. 


Immediately on his accession he had td 
face the rebellion of his brother in law, 
Makhdum Alam, the sarfoskdr of Hajipur. 
Qutab Khan of Mungher was sent against 
him. He aimed at wresting south Bihar from 
the Lohanis. Qptab Khan was defeated and 
killed by Makhdum, who was called the ‘Tiger 
of Hajipur’, who in his turn was killed by 
Mahmud Shah. This tragedy actually helped 
Shar Khan Sur., In the long run Jalal Khan 
i.ohani alarmed by Sher’s rising influence 
sought alliance with the powerful Sultan of 
Bengal. A power which was on paper merely. 
The last of the Loh.mi rulers of Bihar failed to 
appreciate that a large and powerful army led 
by incompetent officers was the greatc.st danger 
rather than strength. If M.ikhduni Alam had 
been living, things might have been different. 
Ghyas not being farsighted failed to realise 
that Lohani alliance was a mirage in the 
desert. His best chance of acquiring south 
Bihur lay in siding with Slier Khan ratlicr than 
with the degenerate house of Lohanis. On the 
oilier hand Sher Khan’s position was critical. 
The nameless Sassnram tuluqdar’s son did not 
enjoy that influence amongst the turbulent 
A%han tribes as did the Lohanis, till he 
became Sher Shah. He had separated from 
the Mughals in the north and west, now he 
was faced with danger from the east by the 
famous Bengal army, wiiii their recorded 
successes In many wars. 

The armies met at Surajgarha, in the valley 
of Kiul river. The Bengal army was led by 
Ibrahim Khan, son of Qutb Khan. This was 
the most decisive battle of his career, Sher 
outmanocuvered and outgeneralled f^utb and 
his vast army. The details are too well known 
to require any recapitulation. Mabumud’s 
tactlessness is further evident from his attempt 
to form an alliance with Humayun, wh^n there 
was little hope. If he had contacted the 
Mughal prince, after the flight of Jalal Kb^ 
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Lohani and organised a war on two fronts 
against Sher Khan, then the history of eastern 
inefia, nay the whole of India might have been 
different. One of those tantalising “might 
have beens” of history. But neither Hurriayun 
and Mahmud Shah had the sagacity, the 
leadership, and military genius of Akbar or 
Alauddin Hussain Shah. In 1535, came the 
inevitable reaction ; when Sher advanced 
against Bengal. It was a wise and well directed 
move. No details of the campaign are availa¬ 
ble. But scanty references from Portuguese 
sources throw valuable sidelights. 

In 1534 A. D. Nuno da Cunha, the 
Portuguese Viceroy had sent a mission, led by 
Martin Alfonso de Mello Jusarle, accompanied 
by 200 Portuguese and rich presents. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Jusarte anc-1 his companions, the 
presents contained articles from a ship owned 
by a muslim and captured by the Portuguese 
in the Arabian Sea. Organised piracy to 
monopolise the sea borne trade was initiated 
by the Portuguese both in Bay of Bengal and 
Arabian Sea. In the former it put an end to 
the merchant navy of Bengal, ilicn almost 
more than a millcnium old. Mahmud Shall 
confiscated the goods and imprisoned them. 
All of them when released fought for'Mahmud 
when Sher occupied the whole of Bihar upto 
TcUyagarhi, near Kadamtala station of the 
Eastern Railway. 

On 6th Zilka’da '(6th April, 153S A. D.) 


celebrated Gaur whose fortifications and 
gateways had been strengthened according to 
the Shadipur inscription by Mahmud Shah 
was occupied by Sher Khan’s army. Its con¬ 
queror was Jalal Khan, who later on succeed¬ 
ed Sher, as Islam Khan, being his second son. 
From Chunar, Humayun arrived at Mancr 
where the ruler of Bengal made an alliance 
with him. In the meantime Teliyagarhi had 
been garrisoned by Khawas Khan IT. It was 
on their way to relieve Gaur that the Imperial 
camp reached Kahalgann. It was at this 
place, the sad news reached Ghyas-ud-din 
Mahmud Shah, Sultan of Bangalah, that two 
heirs to the throne of Bengal had been killed 
by the orders of Jalal Khan Suri. The man 
who took the loss of one of the richest king¬ 
doms in India philosophically now became 
liroken hearted. He died and was buried at 
Kahalgaon, at a place which was flanked by_ 
a hill and in the horizon the (angled mass of 
Santal Parganas beckons to him eternally. 
The Arab dynasty of Bengal had come to an 
end and with it a lung tradition. One may 
justly inscribe the epitaph on his tomb. 

“Lo, he is fallen, and around great storm 
and the outstretching sea, 

“Therefore, ‘O* man, beware, and look 
towards to the end of things to be. 
“The last of sights, the last of days, and no 
man’s life account as gain, 

“Ere the full tale be finished and the 
darkness find him without pain.” 



THE CURRENCY CRISlS-IN RETROSPECT 

B. K. SARKAR 


The latest currency crisis that rocked the 
Western exchange markets in the first week¬ 
end of May leading finally to the floatation 
of the West (jcnnan Mark along with other 
European currencies was long predicted 
and once more underlined the need for a 
reform of the international monetary arrange¬ 
ments settled at the Brettenwoods as early as 
1944. It also goes to show that with the 
changed (:ircumstance.s obtaining in the inter¬ 
national monetary world the present monetary 
practice is an anachronism. Though the 
rumbling of the event was being heard for 
quite sometime past, it was sparked off by the 
Trench Finance Minister, Mr. Giscard d’ 
Estang‘s informal suggestion over a social 
gathering of Common Market Ministers for 
an upward revision of the official price of 
gold from S.^5 a fine ounce. Taking the cue. 
West Germany immediately reacted and 
stopped supporting the dollar, setting in its 
train a series of speculative movements out of 
dollar and into other European currencies. 

Before driving into the question of world 
exchange reform that has now become pressing 
wc need note briefly the virtues of the present 
arrangements and how the same virtues have 
been driven to the brink of a precipice owing 
to U. S. intransigence to discipline its dollar, 
threatening a breakdown of the system. The 
1. M. F. Grand Place of 1944 in recognition 
to the U. S, emerging as a world power 
regarded the dollar as the Kingpin of inter¬ 
national monetary structure and assigned to 
the dollar the privileged role of Ijcing the 
numeraire currency that will along with gold 
play the part of an international standard of 
value and the medium of e.^ change for the 


purpose of world trade. The par values of 
all other currencies were expressed in terms of 
gold or the U. S. dollar, the dollar itself being 
defined as a specified weight and fineness of 
gold. The price of gold was fixed at S35 
dollars fine ounce and it was kept stable at 
that price since then. 

Members who happened to be temporarily 
short of foreign balances to settle their inter¬ 
national indebtedness arising out of current 
transactions, were permitted to purchase the 
currencies of other members by depositing 
with the I. M. r. an equivalent amount of its 
own currency. Purchases were made virtually 
automatic as long as the total amount drawn 
did not exceed 25 percent of borrowing 
country’s quota normally subscribed in gold, 
called the “Gold tranche”. A country is 
permitted to make additional drawing in the 
“credit tranche”, provided it agreed to take 
measures to correct its balance of payments. 
Fluctuation in the par value beyond one 
percent either way of a countiy’s currency is 
not ordinarily permitted and the above 
measures arc designed to contain the fluctua¬ 
tions within these limits by equating the 
demand for one currency with supply. Change 
in the per value of a country’s currency lead- ^ 
ing to depreciation of it beyond this limit is 
only permitted if it can contend to the satis¬ 
faction of the Fund that it is suffering from 
a fundamental disequilibrium. In this way 
the incidence of competitive depreciation, 
stemming from a “bigger my neighbour” 
policy is sought to be arrested and multilateral 
system of payments restored. 

The next interesting feature of the I. M.'F> f 
mechanism is that dollar and sterling played 
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their roJe as key currencies throughout the 
non-communist world. With the growing 
Volume of intrrnational trade, the gold stock 
by itself did not prove sufficient to maintain 
international liquidity. Sterling and dollar, 
therefore, worked as necessary supplements to 
the stock of such liquidity. The stock of 
international liquidity again was augmented 
by reciprocal currency holdings since 1958, as 
a result of special swap arrangements, 
especially between the U. S. Federal Reserve 
Bank and the other Central Batik of tlic 
“Group of Jen”. The key currencies were 
merrily held by countries because they were 
easily convertible into gold, could be applied 
to finance essential imports, and were used to 
instil international confidence in a country’s 
currency against potential payments disequili¬ 
brium and in this way they played their part 
well between the late 1930’s and the early 
I960’s. But this atonce proved a veritable 
source of weakness of the present system as 
the French had been prompt to point out 
during the currency crisis debate in 1968, in 
that this provision helped in the international 
propagation of the weaknesses of tlie key 
currencies even into sounder economics. 

In 1951, holdings of dollar in official 
reserves were of the order of 4.2 billion, 
accounting for half the size of official holdings 
of sterling. This proportion changed in no time 
and the official dollar holdings were carried 
to twice the level of official sterling holdings 
which remained broadly stable; since then. 
This implies that the U, S. is exerting itself 
and exploiting its privileged role of being the 
numeraire currency to finance its paymenia 
deficits which has become during the last 
decade chronic and sizeable, in dollars. And 
these dollars subsequently found their way 
partly into the official reserves. Following 
the French argument, we have dismissed it as 
being a necessary evil, until the other day 


m 

when measures to augment international 
liquidity such as the S, D. R’s, commonly 
known as the “paper gold liquidity” have 
been found. It is pertinent to note in this 
connection that the S. D. R’s being exchange¬ 
able in a limited way against the currencies of 
member countries as opposed to convertiWe,. 
also are not clothed with any built-in, fool 
prf)of attire whereby it would continue to 
insulate the demand for gold for ever. If the 
difference between the official and the free 
market price of gold widens beyond a 
reasonable range, the old problem of conver- • 
libility with the secular growth of the 
S. I). R’s, would reappear in the scene. Hence ^ 
pulling the pi’ice of gold on a realistic parity, 
in any case, is a sine qua non of the success of 
the S. D. R’s. 

The character of the U. S. payments 
deiicits again underwent changes over time. 
Formerly, it was marked by a healthy surplus 
on trade account which used to be more than • 
offset by private investments and government 
spending overseas. In the dollar hungry days 
after the second world war, this was we|-. 
coined. But by the late 1960’s tliis breather 
succeeded in being a cau^e for concern. 
During the 1960’s the deficit grew bigger, 
pulling more and more dollars into foreign 
hands. The trade surplus on goods and 
services narrowed dramatically due to the 
industrial recovery in Europe and Japan and 
the loss of America’s competitive position in 
World trade by inflation at home. Taken 
together with the dollar balances that foreign 
Governments, finns and individuals arc 
prepared to accumulate with case in an 
average year, it is not nearly sufficient to 
maintain American Overseas investment |pnd 
official expenditure. At the same time, the 
U. S. gold stock declined from S23000 million 
at the end of 1957, by more than half to 
$1I,P72 million in 1970. 
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The chronic American paymcnis deficits 
are financed by its own currency, taking 
advantage of its privileged position envisaged 
in the I. M. 1’, Charter. This would not have 
made matters worse further, had not U. S. A. 
introduced in its balance of payments a series 
of controls and restrictions in respect of gold 
movements since 1958, when it experienced 
for the first time a $2.8 million gold <>ut flow. 
The additional controls and restrictions upto 
1968, when the two»tier price of gold was 
damped down, seriously undermined confi¬ 
dence in dollar. Internationa! I'inancc’—the 
Chase Manhattan Hanks’ biweekly drew the 
picture in this w.ay, in its special article on the 
recent currency crisis. 

On top of this, remains' the S 40,000 to 
$ 50,000 strong Eurodollar market which again 
owes its growth to holdings of U. S. Dollars 
in the hands of Non-Americans. At this stage, 
it might seem strange how' the foreigners still 
got interested in dollars in the face of a 
veritable weakness of the U. S. economy. 
It may be noted in this connection that until 
about the end of 1965, the U. .S. wholesale 
prices remained stable keeping up the cxtcmal 
demand for dollars. And, these Eurodollars 
which swiftly cross national frontiers in 
response to Bankrate changes, made all the 
mischief. 

The immediate cause of the current 
monetary crisis could be traced to the decision 
of the Nixon administration to give priority 
to economic expansion over the fight against 
inflation by purusing a cheap money policy. 
And, it was at a time when other European 
countries, especially. West Germany, were 
hard pressed to contain domestic inflation by 
following a dear money policy. Consequently, 
the Euro-dollars sought refuge in the high 
money countries, forcing a subsequent lower¬ 
ing of the interest rate, even if domestic 
economic policies of such countries called for 


a dear money policy. Thus policies to keep 
the balance of payments in equilibrium and 
those pursued to the dictates of domestic 
economic stability, stood constantly in conflict 
by the existence of the Eurodollar market. 

For instance, inspite of the basic U. S. 
balance of payments deficit in 1969, of S 7012 
million, the pursuit of dear money policy by 
that country in that year with consequent 
inflow of Eurodollars to the extent of $ 15 
million, resulted in the official settlement 
balance showing up in a surplus of R 2700 
million. .. The process was reversed in the 
very next year when the emphasis was on 
cheap money. Magically enough, the basic 
balance deficit of $ 2.5 billion ended up in 
an official settlement deficit of as much as 
S 10 billion. 

With the gaining in strength of the West 
(*crman economy consequent on a payment 
suplus on current account, reflected in a 
strong DM against the basic weakness of the 
dollar mirrored in the chronic U. S. payments 
deficit, speculators in a mad rush sought to 
move out of dollar and into the marks, reading 
into the situation another possible revaluation 
of the same. The West Germans, however 
preferred to float the mark for sometime to 
find its own level. It is time we analysed the 
approaches of the western countries towards 
the currency crisis. 'I’hc Germans are very 
much allergic to domestic inflation. Even a 
41 p. c. rise in wholesale prices in 1969, 
consequent on a roughly 22 percent increase 
in industrial prices, goaded them to follow a 
dear money policy. Two alternatives left to 
them to ease the situation were either to loWer 
the interest rates or to clamp down controls 
on short term movements of capital, and for 
that matter, on Eurodollars. Pursuing the 
former would cause them to make compromise 
with the policy of fighting inflation at home. 
Tbetr dblike for any form of contro;! associated 
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with the other alternative is a national charac¬ 
ter with the Germans, running almost to 
dogmatic proportions. The revaluation of 
the German mark in October 1969 spelt 
Immense hardships to the industrialists and 
farmers alike in Germany to sell their products 
in competitive markets abroad. Anoiher 
revaluation of the DM. following the current 
floating will be anything but popular not only 
with the Germans but alio among its common 
market partners especially France which 
wanted to see the much adumbrated common 
agricultural policy executed. As an way out 
of this the Germans suggested revaluation of 
ECM currencies en bloc. France which is not 
immediately in a position to Hoai its Franc, 
simply suggested a devaluation of the dollar 
in terms of gold raising thereby tlic price of 
the latter to a realistic parity. This would 
have spared important European currencies 
from revaluing in terms of dollar. It would 
also put the price of gold on an even keel, 
make for additions to the stock of gold for 
monetary purpose and ease the international 
monetary situation that is presently in a 
turmoil. Also, it would go to increase the 
value of international reserves of all countries 
holding gold for the purpose of world trade. 

, The Americajis, however, did nothing 
substantial to ease the situation.. Instead of 
raising the interest rate to stop the flow of 
Euro-dollars into West Germany and divert 
those to their own country,- they simply took 
such soft measures as floating loans in the 
Eurodollar market and short term capital 
control, requesting Ameri<^ banks not to 
repay Euro-dollar loans to foreign branches. 
These were clearly inadequate measures to 
ease the situation. 

To the U. S., raising the price of gold is 
politically unacceptable^ far less is it said to be 
economically feasible for the fear that it would 
release Jinflationary pressures in the global 


sense. But the argument is more fancied than • 
real. Revaluation of goldi broadly speaking, 
would? on the other hand, only make good 
the erosion that ofllcial stock suffered under 
inflationary conditions. The windfalls con¬ 
sequent on revaluation would enable the 
developing countries (o finance their essential 
imports from the dollar area and thU is in 
keeping with social justice that so long 
remained mutely ignored with the prevalent 
unrealistic price of gold. What is most 
important such revaluation would be more 
than made good? if America were to use hers 
to reduce her dollar commitments and mitigate 
the net inflationary elleci to the minimum. 

The pertinent question that presently 
comes up for consideration is what prevents 
a revaluation of gold, or. in other words, a 
small change in tlic dollar-gold parity intro¬ 
duced as a convenient way of devaluing the 
dollar. Revision of the official price of gold 
is especially urgent in view of the fact that the 
present parity of S 3S dollar a fine ounce 
values the metal at no more than about a third 
of iLs former worth in relation to goods and . 
services. Americans are more emotional over 
the existing dollar-guld parity than rational 
and they sec red at the prospect of dollar 
being de-valucd. Because devaluations and 
revaluations of otlier currencies take place in 
terms of dollar, the U. S. exchange parity? in- 
spitc of the wayward trends of its payments 
balances, in fact, has succeeded in apprecia¬ 
ting by 4.7 percent, in the course of the last 
11 years to the end of 1969? according to 
calculations made by Fred Hirech and Ilse 
Higgins in the Novcmljer? 1970 issue of the 
I.M.F. staff papers. 

A devaluation of dollar would? however? 
urge most of the 100 other non-communist 
countries around the world to follow suit in 
order to protect their trade interests. But 
given the general consensus that dollar is 
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vervalucd, a notification to change xiu- 
.ollar's parity with gold upto 10 percent with 
ubscquent provision for moving on to a 
liscretionary crawling peg against gold might 
nablc the I.M.F. to pursnadr most of the 
urrencies not to follow' the S. Dollar, 
tut as wc have already pointed out, the 
imericans are too dogmatic to change dollar- 
old parity, inspite of the fact that the free 
narket price of gold has shot upto S 40 a fine 
lUnce. Hence, wc may say that emotion and 
lolitics rather than logic and economies are 
,l the root of this polemics associated with 
nternational monetary scene. 

With the devaluation of the pound in 1967 
nd the Franc in 1969, the revaluation of the 
4ark in the same year, temporary floating of 
he Canadian dollar in 1970 and the floating 
if the Mark along with some other European 
urrencies currently, the strains in the presem 
monetary arrangements admit of little doul)t. 

An I. M. F. report of world exchange 
eforms prepared after the 1969 currency crisis 
jid submitted to the Copenhagen meeting of 
hie Fund last year, examined the following 
hrec possible solutions :— 

1) Measures to facilitate small and timely 
changes in exchange parities ; 

2) better provision for “transitional 
floaling” to a new parity ; and 


3) a widening ot the margins wmcir 
exchange rates can fluctuate-two 
three percent cither side of parity 
instead of one percent at present. 

However neat the solutions might appear 
n theory, implementation of these in practice, 
vould possibly land the international currency 
\rrangements from the frying pan to the fire, 
md as such, decisions on this score have been 
postponed to a later date. 

The only possible solution within the 
present set up would be to put the dollar on 
:he same basis as any other currency. Failing 
the Americans to sec reasons, the process may 
)e reversed and the EEC countries plus 
flritain could take the initiative over the whole 
Jtructure of world exchange reform including 
the exchange rates, tlie gold price ant! the 
regulation of the Euro-dollar market. This is 
not altogether impossible in view of the fact 
that the international reserves of Germany 
alone liave already overtaken those of U. S. 
And, this would in no way prejudice the 
intercst.s of the common agricultural policy, 
European monetary unions, etc. which have 
;o far impeded erforts at unilateral action at 
exchange rate adjustment by common market 
partners. Hence, Americans cannot aflTord to 
remain aloof for long to the problem of 
realigning its dollar to its realistic parity. 


THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED 


H. M. MATHUR 


As recently as a decade back, there were 
very real shortages of educated manpower to 
fill crucial economic and governmental needs 
in the newly developing nations. Most plan¬ 
ners then seriously believed that the only way 
to getting over the worst of manpower bottle¬ 
necks was a rapid expansion of the educational 
system. This expansionist policy of educa¬ 
tional development which these nations have 
since been pursuing has now landed them into 
serious trouble. 

The outputs of the educational systems 
have in recent years been growing faster than 
most planners expected and by now, man¬ 
power deficits of most kinds have been taken 
care of. Primary and secondary school 
leavers in the beginning, and university 
graduates now show a tendency to increase in 
number at a pace three to four times faster 
than increases in new job opportunities for 
them, especially of the kind traditionally 
associated with the level of their educational 
attainments. This maladjustment between 
educational output and the jobs, getting worse 
With each day that passes, has given rise to a 
very special set of problems bearing on the 
relation of education to the job world. High 
rates of population growth further complicate 
this situation. 

Is education to blame for the prevailing 
state ofuhemploymentamong the educated? 
Whai esactly are the dimenrions of this 
Cae aoBKdiiiig be done idMMst it ? 


A comprehensive search for right answers to 
these and related questions must be made. I * 
is quite obvious that in the coming years the 
social and economic stability would largelf 
depend on success in thi.s endeavour. 

In times past when the educational system, 
the economy and the employment oiTeriiigs 
were in perfect harmony and were developing 
in a balanced manner it was not difficult for 
the student to find a job for which he had the 
requisite qualifications. Even if he did notf 
nobody was blamed for that. Finding a job 
was entirely the student's own worry. Thiogi 
have since changed a lot. The school apd tbe- 
government are everywhere held responsible 
today for growing unemployment among the 
educated, 

Employment is essentially a function of the. 
economic growth process. Unemployment on 
a scale prevailing now is a sure indication of 
the fact that there is something seriously 
wrong with the economic development plans. 
If the economic planning proceeds as it 
should, problems of unemployment get sorted 
out in the process. 

Choosing between modem technologies 
and simple technologies it a difficult decision 
confronting planners in the developing coun^ 
tries. The problem of unemployment is 
to it dosely. Modem technologies which are 
'*ca{Htal intensive'' are capable of raising 
quickly labour productivity to very high 
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Icveb, but fhcir use results in considerable 
reduction in the number of available jobs. 
Simple technologies, on the other hand, are 
*'labour intensive”, but higher productivity 
i levels are hard to attain tlirough their applica- 
tion. Use of the “intermediate technology” 
f- has been suggested by some as a middle-of- 
{ the-road course for the special needs of the 
developing countries. In the short-run the 
intermediate type of technology makes possible 
employment of a large labour force without 
any great fall in the productivity level. But 
this docs not offer a long-term solution to 
these countries in the task of rapid moderniza¬ 
tion of their production methods. Substantial 
productivity gains and higher living standards 
cannot be achieved without the help of all 
that is latest and upto-date in technology and 
science. For this reason, the planners in the 
developing countries almost invariably accord 
h^h priority to modern capital-intensive 
techniques of production in the hope that 
: through their use conditions will be eventually 
created for increased employment opportuni¬ 
ties. But not much lias happened in the 
planning experience of most developing 
/ nations to justify such expectations. 

But to say that employment is a function 
of the economic processes and that the growth 
of and decline in unemployment is the con¬ 
sequence of the planning decisions b apparent¬ 
ly not the full story. The existing educational 
system, ill-advised career choices of students, 
outdated assumptions about the job world are 
among the major aggravating factors. 

Much of the growth of unemployment 
among the educated, in rural areas parti¬ 
cularly, is simply the conversion of disguised 
unemployment and underemployment into 
•Hable unemployment. Hie fact that literate 
JotMcekers frmn rural areas are incre^ngly 
unng the I«^ty of registration at. urban 
. employment exchanges makes it possible to 


keep a complete count of them. .And' the 
term “educated unemployed” has grown to 
be an all-inclusive one. Educational outputs 
of all kinds ranging from primary school 
leavers to university graduates arc usually 
grouped together in this broad category. As 
someone so aptly remarked “education 
changes the quality of unemployment, by 
turning uneducated underemployed intb 
educated unemployed.” 

As a factor in development, education has 
all these years been given a very high priority 
in the economic growth plans. It is only in 
recent years that planners have come to 
question the wisdom of regarding all invest¬ 
ments into the education sector as being pro¬ 
ductive to the proportionate degree. If the 
high-level manpower is produced in excess of 
the optimum needs of the economy, resources 
expensive, specialised training cannot be said 
to have been invested wisely. The question 
of resources is indeed very important. So 
long as a nation can afford to its population 
more education than can be immediately used, 
there could be no objection to it. But, if the 
educational budget is limited and there does 
not seem any use for one or the other form 
of education, the situation calls for a change 
in educational policy. The policy should be 
to avoid wasteful expenditure by supporting 
only those educational programmes which may 
lead to rapid economic development and 
increased employment avenues. 

Experience of planning in some African 
countries suggests that even development of 
education there has been a significant factor 
in reducing the employment ojyortuniti^ 
Usually, educational qualifications and the 
salary levels bear such a rigid link that acqui¬ 
sition of higher .d^lomas/d^irees by the 
workup force as inevitably. foUovfed by aa 
increase in their.emqhiments. . T1tf> conseqaeat , 
rise in labour coed aatiirally resohi l|i; 
tion ^ job poss&il>tia»"'/ 



THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED 


Impact of education on eraployznent oppor- 
mnities is most clearly visible in the magnetic 
puli that the <uty in many developing nations 
has for the literate village youth. Education 
is seen by the youth, which has had an access 
to even primary-level education, as an escape- 
route from life in the bush to the world of 
the city where opportunities of all sorts are 
supposed to abound. Job opportunities 
especially of the kind that the educated youth 
from rural areas aspires to are not limitless 
even in the cities. While this migration of 
the youth from village to the city in no way 
mitigates the unemployment problem, it robs 
agriculture of human resources of the kind 
that it precisely needs for its fullest growth. 

But it would certainly be futile to blame 
the youth for abandoning the village where 
some work can perhaps be found for them on 
the farm. Conditions of life and labour in 
the village are usually so backward that 
nobody with even a modicum of education 
will find them endurable. Then, the kind of 
bookish education that the school provides is 
so irrelevant to the village life around that 
the youth finds itself altogether ill-equipped 
to adjust to the rural environment. 

Amongst the people of the developing 
countries where the hold of tradition is strong, 
attitudes towards various kind of occupations 
and work are rigidly fixed. In preference to 
education and training for agricultural deve¬ 
lopment, the students continue opting for 
courses in general educatiou. Administrative 
jobs are rated higher in their scale of prefe¬ 
rence. By strengthening such traditional 
notions, education actually can produce an 
effect on employment prospects, jtut the 
reverse of what should really be desirable. 

Education viewed as a one-way ticket into 
high-status urban employment has serious. 
r^nircmsioBs cn this situatton. In the devii^' 
loping countries, the. capacity of the govern- 
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ment, and of medium-and large-scale privatO'^ 
enterprises to offer employment to school^ 
leavers and the university graduates is quite^; 
limited. While other than desk jobs may be 
available and these jobs may be even more ^ 
lucrative, there are no job-seekers for theml^ 
The manpower shortages of particular kinds,. 
thus persisting for long periods, result in the ^ 
slowing down of the process of economic ,• 
development. 

To an extent, maldistribution of students 
by courses of study also is a cause of unem- ; 
ployment among the university graduates. 
While graduates in arts and humanities are 
surplus to the known manpower requirements^ 
graduates m science, engineering, technology 
and medicine continue to be relatively in short' 
supply. Bringing development of higher 
education in line with the manpower needs 
may not solve the problem completely, but it 
certainly will help. More and more gradnates 
will then be equipped for jobs that still may 
be available or are likely to be created for a 
wide range of development tasks. 

Can anything be done rightaway to 
straighten out growing imbalance between 
education and unemployment ? What should 
planners really do about this matter ? Should 
educational output be matched to employment 
opportunities by the curtailment of the educa¬ 
tional system ? Would it be at all feasible to 
take such a drastic measure in the face ' of 
mounting pressures for more and more educai- 
tion ? No immediate practical solutions to 
these questions seem to be in sight. 

Some planners now seem quite convinced 
that nothing short of curtailing enrolments 
of students in educational institutions will 
succeed in achieving the balance that ideally 
should exist between educational output and 
the jobs. They further suggest a drastic cut 
in the educational budget and consequent 
contracdon of the educational system as a 
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guarantee against the possible over-production 
of graduates in future. Jf the view is taken 
that the task of education is simply to prepare 
young men and women for existing t)r antici¬ 
pated jobs in the modern sector, this undoub¬ 
tedly would be the right policy. Graduates 
that the educational systems are turning out 
in such large numbers obviously cannot be all 
absorbed in the labour market. Providing 
education at great public expense to more 
than can be employed certainly amounts tc 
waste of scarce resources. 

But pressures for the expansion 
of the educational system arc stronger 
today than ever before and they arc 
continually rising. Right to education has 
been proclaimed as a fundamental human 
right and it is not possible to deny it to the 
masses any longer. By supplying skills, 
broadening mental horizons, unleashing higher 
aspirations, education eventually helps deve¬ 
lopment and creation of more employment 
opportunities in many direct and indirect 
ways. To the educators, the whole idea of 
regarding the students not as individuals but 
limply as furure manpower units is too 
materialistic and completely divorced from 
educational and humanistic aims and values, 
^y precipitate action for curtailment of the 
educational system is simply foredoomed to 
failure. 

In this situation, all that can perhaps be 
done is to lay down a qualifying test for 
admission to most courses in higher education. 
A large number of students who then do not 
:omc up to the required level can be climi- 
oated. This will eventually prevent 
enrolments from .soaring sky-high and help 
maintain the ratio between the number of 
itudents and of available jobs in some kind 
of equilibrium. It would surely be impossible 
close down educational institution on the 

ground that they are surplus to existing 
reqturements. 


Perhaps even more appropriate than limply 
reducing the quantity of education would be 
to change its orientation to make it more 
relevant to the needs of over-all development. 
The present system of education is geared 
mainly to the requirements of the modern 
sector. It should be so designed that the 
needs of the subsistence and intermediate 
sectors too are served equally well. 

Education and training for jobs in the 
modern sector present no insurmountable 
difficulties. There is no problem in training 
engineers and managers. Education of civil 
servants is an easy matter. If the educational 
system does not fully equip the technicians 
and the craftsmen, the employers will make 
provision for their on-the-job training. 

But since education specially for jobs in 
the rural sector has not been provided before, 
there is not much experience to fall back upon 
in formulating suitable programmes. Very 
little is known about the kind of education 
that will best equip a young man for leader¬ 
ship role in village afiain, generate enthusiasm 
for cooperative self-help activities, produce a 
change-making mentality, and above all, build 
the commitment to bringing about rural 
transformation. This is a challenging task 
before the educators. 

The content of education and the curri¬ 
cula have been the exclusive concern of the 
educators so far. It is obvious now that other 
experts need to be associated in redesigning 
the curricula. Manpower experts can 
certainly be helpful in the. task of revising the 
contend of education in the light oC knowledge 
now available about the new role of education 
in the process of national development. 
Sociologists, anthropologists, economists too 
need to be consulted in this matter. 

It must not be supposed that there are 
boundless employment opportunities for the 
educated in the rural sector; But cerhUi^ 
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there is a vast potential here and the rural 
sector clearly has a capacity for absorbing 
unemployed labour more than the modern 
sector where capital-intensive production' 
techniques must continuously make headway. 
Modernization of rural areas, other interme¬ 


diate economic sectors and related adjustments 
in ecnomic and educational policies to adapt jj 
them better to the human side of developmedt 
surely must be among the m^jor elements of, 
a strategy for alleviation of unemployment 
among the educated. 


THE BANGLA DE5H ISSUE-A SURVEY 

S. K. ADHIKARY 


West Bengal is a land of a thousand and 
one problems. Of late the Bangladesh problem 
has been the cause of the country’s headache. 
Since the partition of the country on August 
15, 1947 we have been practically in the dark 
about the state of things prevailing in East 
Bengal. Only very recently we came to know 
how the East Bengal people patiently bore 
heavy odds in their struggle for existence. 
The language movement in East Bengal was 
somethii^ unique. The Bengalees made 
history by giving Bengali pride of place there. 
Bengali became one of the official languages in 
Pakistan. The Bengalees under the able leader¬ 
ship of Sheikh Mujibar Rahman installed 
another mile-stone by winning the first- 
ever general election of December, 1970. East 
Bengal's Awami League party secured as many 
as 96% seats in the state and central legisla¬ 


tures. It is a land-mark in the brief history 
of Pakistan. 

The military rulers began to deny the East 
Bengal people their natural right—the right 
to form a governmental unit of East BengaL 
And ever since the fateful night of March 25, 
1971 East Bengal or Bangladesh has be^ 
subjected to an onslaught of the worst type- 
imaginable. A reign of terror has been let 
loose ; hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children have been butchered; the, 
intellectually advanced middle class people 
have been put to death mercilessly, and about 
a crore of people have been compelled to leave 
their hearth and home ; and to come over 
to India as refugees. In the refugee camps 
these uiUfortunate people have been living a - 
miserable llfe~<holera, typhoid and various 
other diseases have broken out and have been 
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taking a heavy toll. Their sufferings moved 
every heart save that of the military dictator 
Yahya Khan in West Pakistan. West Pakistan 
intends to make Bangladesh her colony. The 
Pak military regime has rejected ail legitimate 
demands of the people of Bangladesh and the 
Pakistan army have laid waste the country. 

Pakistan has given nut that the uprising in 
Bangladesh is exclusively her internal affair. 
It is a tragedy that big powers like the 
U. S. A, are openly supporting the Pak 
atrocities and massacre of the poor inhabitants 
of Bangladesh. The supporters of Pakistan 
have sinned against humanity by not coming 
to save human lives from organised murder. 
They know that the carnage in Bangladesh is 
unparalleled in the history of the world. The 
on-the-spot study of the foreign' journalists, 
parliamentarians and the leaders of the U. N. 
High Commission reveals that the evacuees 
have been ‘badly oppressed’ by the Pakistani 
military hordes. It is all the more tragic that 
the Pakistani oppressors arc using American 
arms against the unarmed people of Bangla¬ 
desh, who are the majority of the people of 
Pakistan itself. 

Though Mujib, the leader is currently 
behind the prison bars of West Pakistan, his 
able and trusted followers have formed a 
sovereign government and they are now all 
the more determined to make Bangladesh an 


independent, sovereign state at any cost; 
their relentless struggle cannot but be crowned 
with success. 

The Government of India under 
Mrs. Gandhi’s stewardship have risen to the 
occasion. The evacuees have been welcomed, 
sheltered, fed and properly looked after. 
Many foreign governments have, of course, 
come forward with their economic aid. But 
mere aid is no solution. Experts are of 
opinion that recognition of Bangladesh govern¬ 
ment brooks no delay ; India should not let 
the grass grow under her feet but offer imme¬ 
diate recognition and help the Bangladesh 
government stand on its own legs. 

The U. N. has failed to discharge its duties 
to a deserving and helpless people. The 
Secretary General has not done his job in a 
way befitting the high office he holds. But 
in spite of all such uncongenial happenings 
the just cause of the Bangladesh people is 
engaging the attention of the world. Human 
conscience will back the Bangladesh people. 
The Pakistani threat to India supported 
directly or indirectly by America, China and 
some Middle-East powers will come to 
nothing. A close scrutiny of the circumstances 
prevailing here, there and every where shows 
that the Bangladesh government will be a 
reality in no distant future. The blood of the 
martyrs will sanctify and help the growth of 
the future prosperous state of ^ogladeah. 



BISHNUPUR-THE TOWN OF TEMPLES 

SANTOSH CHAKRABARTI 


The architectonic modernism of the 
recently opened Tourist Lodge, one of the 
few in West Bengal, offers a pleasant contrast 
to the ancient pattern of architecture flaunted 
by the temples of Bishnupur in the district of 
Bankura, the famous capital of Maltabhum. 
The Oovemment of West Bengal has, by its 
fitting gift of the Tourist Lodge, evinced its 
awareness and eagerness to bring the signs of 
Bishnupur’s past glory to the attention and 
appreciation of the wider public. The 
Government Tourist Department’s conduc¬ 
ted tour of the Jairambati-Kamarpukur- 
Bishnupur chain of the pilgrimage-tourist sites 
lends support to this objective. Yet many 
temples remain untended, because they are 
engulfed by shrubs and even the famous 
‘Goomgarh’, a kind of control building for 
cooling the royal palace of the ancient Malta 
Kings with its undergroundcurrent of water, 
is not reclaimed for sight-seers. 

Complete urbanisation, however, of the 
somewhat secluded eastern and south-eastern 
periphery of this temple town would deprive 
the temples of their natural surroundings. 
Indeed, it is here that Bishnupur still reminds 
one of its pristine splendour and when the 
netting sun bla 2 es the red dust of the eastern 
and south-eastern outskirts of Bishnupur, the 
beaiity surpasses all modem embeUishments in 
architecture. 

The nucleus of What is Bishnupur of to-day 
was said to have been carved out of the deep 
dense stretches of forest by the 19th Malla king 
Jagat Malla towards the end of the 10th 
Century A. D. and it is to the Malla Kings 
that Bishnupur is indebted for the numerous 
•hriaes and other landmarks diat embellish it 


King Hambir Malla, one of the twelve 
Bhuinyas of Bengal erected the famous cannon 
called Dalmadal or Dalmardan. This cannon 
which was made of wrought iron is now 
erected (by the Government of Bengal* in 
1919 A. D.) on a beautiful pedestal. Tucked 
away in sequestered surrotindings beside the 
“-Sadhana Udasin Ashram” this cannon is 3. 8 
meter long with a muzzle of 30 cm. diameter. 
It was made of 63 hoops or rings welded over 
a cylinder. The present writer saw marks 
of vermilion and flowers on the muzzle. It 
is presumbly worshipped because of its divine 
connections. The iron has not rusted, though 
it is discernible that the connon was half- 
buried in the ground. A notice proclaims 
that this cannon was used by the 55th Malla 
King Gopal Singh to defend himself against 
the marauding Maratha plunderers under 
their able commander Bhaskar Rao in 1742 
A. D., but the popular belief ascribes the firing 
tp the deity Madanmohan himself. 

Basmancha 

On the southern point of Bishnupur 
Hambir built th6 famous 'Rasmancha*. Even 
the most fastidious connoisseur of architecture ■ 
will be impressed by the goigeous style of its 
structure. With its forty open doors, the 
inside appears like a subterranean tunnel with 
so many arched gates. Each side has four 
chala (hut)—roofed domes with one at each 
corner. However the domes of two sides 
have been broken. The entire structure is 
surmounted by a terraced pyramid which was 
destroyed in parts by lightning, but repaired 
very artistically. During Hambir’s reign a 
deity was worshipped at each door at the Ru 
feytivaL 
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On the road from Dalmadal there is the 
terdpic of Shyam Rai built in 1643 A. D. by 
the Malla King Raghunath Singh I. Best of 
the ‘Pancharatna’—type temples with five 
Slkhvas (Spires) surmounted on Bengal’s 
familiar curved chala-roof, this temple is 
famous for its beautiful terracotta panels 
depicting the sport of Sri Krishna 
(Krishnalila), warring Ramchandra and 
Hanuman. The celebrated ‘Jor Bangla’, also 
built by the same King in 1655 A. D. has a 
pair of hut-shaped buildings joined and sur¬ 
mounted by a single chaU-shaped Shikhara. 
Its terracotta panels are more exquisite and 
depict the story of Ten Incarnations of Lord 
Bishnu, among other things. The temple of 
the deity Kalachand, was built by Raghunath 
^gh 1 in 1656 A. D. and that of 
Madanmohan was built in 1694 A. D. by the 
53rd Malla King Durjan Singh. However, 
the image of Madanmohan was taken by 
King Chaitanya Singh to Gokul Mitra’s house 
at Baghbazar in Calcutta where the deity still 
radiates his glory. To-day the goddess 
Radharani is worshipped in the temple at 
Bishnupur. Radhashyam temple built in 
1758 A. D. by Chaitanya Singh from latcrite 
or ’Makra’ stone has a single sikbara on the 
same type of curved chala-roof. Its stone 
panels of Krishna and Balaram arc really 
beautiful. Laljee temple was built in latcrite 
stone in 1658 A. D. by King Bir Singh, which 
has a single sikbara surmounted on a curved 


hut-roof. 


The Old Fort 


The old Fort of Bishnupur made by 
Bir Singh from latcrite stone has inner and 
outer entrances. Another fine specimen of art 
is the immobile latcrite chariot erected 
by Raghunath Singh I. . No less eye-pleasing 
arc the nine famous beads or lakes. Of th4m 
‘Cboukan Bund* has almost been appropriated 


for agricultural purposes. Some say that in 
order to mitigate the sufferings of the people 
for water scarcity the Malta King Bir Singh 
had dug seven of these bunds, but others are 
of opinion that these bunds with oqly one side 
having high embankments were dug up for 
various purposes by various Kings. The water 
that accumulated in the surrounding forests 
was collected there, Hambir Malla had to 
his credit Jamuna and Kalindi Bunds which 
he had dug up to make Bishnupur another 
Brindaban. ‘Poka Bund’ was made by 
Bir Singh, presumably for supply of drinking 
water. It was orginally called Bir Bund, but 
later it became infested with aquatic worms 
and took its present name. ‘La! Bund’—that 
vast sheet of cyc-pleasing water—was dug up 
during the reign of Raghunath Singh 11 who, 
infatuated as he was by the beauty of Lai Bai, 
the Begum of Rahim Khan, one of his 
enemies, wanted to perpetuate his love with 
her through it. A leisurely saunter along the 
banks of ‘Lai Bund’ is a pleasant .-ifternoon 
excursion. All the bunds had strategic impor¬ 
tance in Raghunath Malla’s reign when he 
submerged the army of Suja, son of Shah 
Jehan, by causing an artificial flood with the 
water of all the bunds, ditches and rivers. 
They were all interlinked underground. The 
ditches can still be seen in and around 
Bishnupur, but most of them arc now 
destroyed. 

One such ditch can be seen behind K. G- 
Engg. Institute. 

To-day’s Bishnupur retains its past glory 
only in old landmarks. Better preservation 
of these landmarks is earnestly called for» 
because of the beauty of the terracotta panels 
of Bengal’s ancient architecture. Bishnupur’a 
glory can be retrieved only if it is nuted to a 
position fn tourist attraction. 



P. C. SORCAR-PRINCE OF MAGIC 

N. K. SINGH 


Indfftjal, the ancient Indian magic, is a great 
art, an art that entertains the eye and iniml 
through suspense. It nourished in the royal 
courts of India. Remember King Vikramaditya, 
Raja Blioj, (.^uecn Bhanamati, for instance. 
Further back wc find it mentioned in the epics, 
in the Tantra Shastras, in the Atharvaveda. It's 
masters kept it a secret. It was handed over 
from preceptor to pupil, father to son in grea¬ 
test secrecy. And this too much secrecy killed 
magic in India. 

Thereafter it survived in flie streets as a 
means of livelihood of the illiterate, impoveri¬ 
shed Jaduwalas. with only a limited repertoire 
and unaware of the vast changes occuring in 
the magical art outside India, they continued 
their familiar tricks of growing trees under 
baskets and transferring coins and balls from 
hand to hand. 

However, there were occasional burst of 
brilliance during this long dark age in the 
history of Indian magic--Shcshal (I9th 
century) who performed human suspension in 
mid-air and Ramosami (19th century) who 
could swallow glass beads and horse hair 
first separately and regurgitate the beads 
threaded later. 

Dawn of Indian Magic 

When the night is darkest, the dawn is close 
to breaking. The dawn of Indian magic broke 
again with the birth of Protul Chandra Sorcar 
on February 23, 1913, in the small town of 
Tangail in Mymensing district (East Pakistan). 
The redeeoiing factor at home was its artistic 
atmosphefe. Hii father, Bhagwan Chandra 


Sarkar and other members of his family were 
associated with magic and fine arts. Protul, 
naturally took to painting—an interest he 
liad developed and put to splendid use in 
designing his sets and backdrops—and magic. 

F.vcn in those clays he was adept at various 
tricks with which he used to mystify his school 
fellows. But at home, learning tricks was an 
unstated taboo. For Bhagwan Chandra Sarkar 
did not want his son (who was born as a result 
of years of prayers and pious acts and who was 
the best student in the class) take to a profess¬ 
ion “without prospects.’' Caught practising a 

trick one clay, young Protul was .severely 
beaten. 

It was through much sacrifice on the part 
of his parents and liclp from friends and rela¬ 
tions that Protul, who bad a brilliant academic 
career, was able to go to Calcutta to continue 
his studies, at the ITnivcrsily lie was a disting¬ 
uished mathematics honours student. 

His father ‘itjtenscly’ wanted him to 
become an Kuginetr. But Protul had made up 
his mind. The call of magic was irresistible. It 
was not for nothing that through his Univer¬ 
sity carrier he continued to keep his interest in 
magic alive, poring over all available literature 
on legerdemain, writing articles on the subject 
and giving performances as often as he could. 
He said, “I was born inin an atmosphere of 
magic. I breathed magic from the day I was 
born. How could I have become anything 
but a magician ?” 

Neglected Art 

This decision wa.s an act of courage. 
Magic was still a neglected art, the conjurer 
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suspect, the people too cynical and sophistic 
cated to let the art flourish. So the Bnt Job 
Sorcar set himself was to intetpret it through 
articles and books in Bengali and English in 
Indian and foreign magazines. The foreign 
press was extremely critical of the claims he 
made for Indrajul but Sorcar went on writing 
us well as giving performances in the main 
cities of the country. 

In less than four years since he had 
launched ns a professional, he had won the 
attention of the Indian press. The Statesman 
wrote, “it wa.s an unusual experience to see 
Sorcar 'perform... his inventiveness and 
imagination are gripping.” The Times of Indio 
claimed, “thrilling spectacles...a new era in 
Indian magic seems to have begun...” 

A lesser man woultl have been content with 
this success. But not Sorcar. It was not 
box-office alone he had in mind when he 
entered his profession. There was a further 
and higher aim : perfecting hi.s art, improving 
the quality of performance, enlarging his 
repertoire, raising magic to the status f)f a 
fine art. 

It is indeed an irony that Sorcar used to 
consider the year 1937 a milestone in his 
professional career —his first visit to Japan, 
which was to become his death-bed after 
33 years. He was taken there by Rashbcharl 
Bose to rai.se funds for the national cause. 
He was just 24, fresh from college. The visit 
was an immense .success. All through those 
exciting days of freedom struggle, Sorcar was 
eagerly sought after for fund raising 
performances. 

Prince of Magic 

In due course, with growing maturity, 
Sorcar flung aside his western dress, and 
reappeared in the rich robes of the Indian 
Prince. It meant more than that: huge 
nvesiment in new settings and costumes that 
ideew on the legends and arts of dreaming up 


purely Indian miracles. The new costumi 
raised eye-brows among western audience. 
“Sorcar” some one at a Chicago performance 
called out” why do you wear princely 
clothes i* you arc not a prince.” Pat came 
the reply, “Am I not the prince of magic ?” 
'I’he audience thunderously applauded 
acceptance. 

Sorcar had travelled routid the world 36 
times (excluding the 37ih trip from which he 
could not return) and had performed on 
iriore occasions than he himself could 
remenibet. Wherever he went—Europe, 
America, the Middle East, Africa, the 
Far East, Australia—it had been the same 
story: packed audience, tickets sold out weeks 
in advance, rare pre.sK notice.s, extension of 
shows by public demand. 

Fame & honour 

America titled him TW’s GM (the world’s 
greatest magician). The Daily Mirror (London) 
called him “the world’s master magician”. 
The Dally Telegraph, Daily Express and Dally 
Herald front paged him. The New York Times 
crowned “a most astonishing illusion, 
uncannily real.” 

The National Broadcasting Company of 
New York televised his ‘-sawing of a lady in 
halves” Jiom cost to cost, spending 15,000 
dollars over the programme. The same 
feature took London by .storm in 1966 when 
televised by the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion. There were so many anxious enquiries 
about the fate of the young lady who was 
sawn through with an electric saw, that the 
telcphoaic system of London was jammed for 
more than two hours. 

in (he Soviet Union, which invited himi 
Pravda headlined him and Izvestia gave him 
a p^e of encomiums with photographs 

John Mulholaud, American magician and 
one of the editors of Encyclopaedia Britan&lca 
wrote.“in the entire world Sorcar u qne 
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•r the really great magactans.in his per¬ 

formance there is no detail so small as to be 
unimportant to him.” 

The honours heaped on Sorcar are many ; 
twice the Sphinx Award front New York 
(considered the Nobel prize of magic), the 
Golden Laurel and Royal Medallion from 
German Magic Circle, Governor’s Medallion 
(West Bengal), Civic receptions by municipal 
Corporations in India and abroad. In 1964 
the President of India conferred on him the 
title of Padma Shri Sorcar w.as a Fellow of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
and founder President of All-India Magic 
Circle. 

Numberless Repertoire 

Like his number ‘water of India’ in which 
water poured out of a jug inexhaustivciy, his 
repertoire was numberles.s. In the middle 
of a piano concert, the piano used to vanish. 
Through a pane of glass a ravishing beauty 
\ised to emerge. A real size car drove on to 
the stage only to disappear into the pages of a 
giant book. Another rode through the air. 
(hrls used to float in tlie air, materialised out 
of nothingness. A siren shot from a cannon 
and returned in a flourcscent globe. With his 
eyes plastered, and bandaged Sorcar 
once rode a cycle through the world’s heaviest 
traffic, in the Time Square, New York. 


V-. w^ar was more than a practitioner of 
the art of magic. He was also its historian. 
It is perhaps solely through his eH'orts that 
magic has a literature of its own. About 20 
books written by him have a global readership 
among professionals, dabblers and fans. 
Besides, he was a regular contributor to the 
Children’s magazines. 

Food for Thought 

According to Sorcar’ “magic should not 
only delight but also provide food for thought. 
It must appeal to the intellect. He made use 
of some of his acts to comment on world 
problems. 

An instance which had amused and drawn 
appreciative comments in the West was the 
Stretcher number. A Hindu and a Muslim 
fight each other and one of them falls dead. 
Two men wearing a badge inscribed “UN” 
appear on the scene with a stretcher. The 
bearers transfer the body into stretcher, lift 
it and lo ! the body is still where it was—flat 
on the ground. 

“You see what I attempt to pul across ? 
Despite the bc.sf efforu. of the UN, the pro¬ 
blem as symbolised by the dead man is still 
there”, said Sorcar, who painfully admitted 
that the significance of similar acts were often 
lost upon the Indian audience. 




PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MODERN AGE 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The general inclifTcrcnce to, and distrust 
of, philosophy arc but an indieation of the 
lack of thoughtfulness of the general masses. 
TJie fact is that everybody has a philosopliy 
of his own even if he is not conscious of it. 
A.S Bertrand Russell states in his celebrated 
History of Western Philosophy, “Philosophy, 
from the earliest times, has been not merely 
an aflair of the schools, or uf disputation 
bet%veen a iiundful of learnrtl men. It has 
been an integral pan of the life. *)f the 

community.Indeed to underline 

this inter-relationship Itelween phihxsophy and 
life Russell gave a long title to his book w'bich 
read as follows : “'HLstory f)r We-itern philo- 
soplty and its connection wiili political and 
social circtiinstances from the earliest times to 
the prcscjit day”. Rus-scll further underscored 
this point by saying than if his book had any 
merit it lay in treating the subject of philoso¬ 
phy in its intc.r-rclationshijj with life. Those 
who sneer at philosophy are in fact uncojisci- 
ous victims of a wornout philosophy. In 
this context it is pertinent to retail what Lord 
John Mayttard Keynes, the famous British 
economist, has said on the nature of the 
indifference to philosophy. Keyne.s wrote, 
“The idea of economists and political 
philosopher!! both when they are right and 
when they are wrong, are more powerful than 
is commonly understood. Indeed the world 
is ruled by little else. Practical men, 
who believe themselves to be quite exempt 
from any intellectual influences, are usually 
the slaves of some defunct economist, 


Madmen in autliority, who hear voices in the 
air, are distilling their frenzy from some 
academic scribbling of a few years back. 1 
am sure that the power of vested interests is 
vastly exaggerated with the gradual cncroach- 
ineiU of ideas. 

'I'hus ideas winch constitute philosophy 
profoundly affect everyone and it is not 
possible for any conscious being to remain 
indifferent to philosopy. If studying 
philosopfiy in this country has njostly been a 
purely academic pursuit, it is only indicative 
of the relative backwardness of the general 
masses of the people. However with changes 
in other spheres of life even attitude to 
philosophy is also undergoing a change and 
rudimentary interests in studying philosophy 
arc being evinced by the people. In this 
context the formation of the Ambedkar 
Darshan Parished, which I hope will facilitate 
the study and understanding of philosophy 
in its inter-relationship with contemporary 
life, is H matter of some satisfaction. The 
cause of this satisfaction lies in particular in 
the a.ssaciation of Dr Ambedkar’s name with 
the Parishad. Dr Ambedkar represents the 
indomitable spirit of man. Like a truly 
amritosya putra he confidently cast aside all 
the impediments before him and threw off all 
the disablitities which a misguided society 
had imposed upon man, militating against 
the true spirit of man. This—liberation of 
the body and the mind—indeed is the true 
function of man. tie has to unfold himself 
in his true greatness. To establish the 
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supremacy of man is the rrablesf task. For, 
as the Indian poet Tulsidas said a few 
cfcnturies ago, there is no greater truth than 

man himself. 

» 

Experience and Philosophy 

The point that naturally presents itself at 
this juncture is: What is the type of philosophy 
the newly formed Ambedkar Darshan 
Parishad should cultivate among its inenibers 
and, through them, in the society at large ? 
Although 1 am no philosopher, nor a student 
of philosophy in t)je professional sense of thr 
term, I still feel impelled to raise the ])oint 
and to say a few words about it. I claim my 
right to speak on the subject from the inter¬ 
relationship of philosophy and life to which 
I have referred earlier. Everybody has a 
philosophy even if he is unaware of this 
possession. It is one’s own philosophy tliat 
one preaches. This is best illustrated in the 
life of Dr. Ambedkar. Having .suffered the 
most unjust and cruel treatment at the hands 
of the Hindu society, Dr Ambedkar develo¬ 
ped a philosophy of anti-caste Hindu stance 
which was a logical extension of his own 
experience. Through his fight for his parti¬ 
cular philosophy Dr Ambedkar succeeded in 
some measure in improving tite lot of men in 
India—in particular llie lot of the so-colled 
depressed classes. I say ‘‘so called”, because 
no class is depressed by itself, it becomes 
depressed only through oppression. Since 
no, men can hope to transcend his own 
philosophy I cannot expect to do better than 
share with you what I consider to be ray 
philosophical beliefs 

Rablndrinath Tagore 

Having grown up under the direct influ¬ 
ence of Rabindranath Tagore who had an 
abiding bitb in the equality of men and 
women, irrespective of caste, creed and relying 


on—it has been inescapable for men to 
imbibe these idea.*; of universal equality and 
brotherhood of man. In our school days we 
were obliged to read Tagore’s poem entitled 
“Apamanila” (Insulted) which declared 
untcuchability as a sin. Tlie first two stanzas 
of this six-stanza poem read as follows ; 

He mor durbhaga desh jader korcchho 

apaman 

Apamane hote habe tahader sobar saman. 
M.Timsher adhikarc banchita karechho jarc, 
Sommukhc danrayc rckhe tabu kole dao 

naie sthan^ 

Apamane liotc habc tahader saber saman. 

.Manushcr paraslicrc pralidin thekaiya 

doore, 

Cihrina Kariacbha tumi manushcr praner 

thakure, 

JJidhalar rudra roshe durbhiksher dware 
* base 

Bhag karc khcic habc sakalcr sathe 

annapane 

Apomanc hotc hobc taliader sabar saman. 

In free translation these lines mean 

Oh. my hapless country 

You will have to sufTer the same humilia¬ 
tion 

as you have licapcd on others. 

You will have to sufl'cr tlie same fate 
which you thrust upon others 
by depriving them of their human rights. 
You will have to sufTer the fate of those 
whom you did not embrace 
even when they came to embrace you. 

By spurning the touch of man 

you have kept away the god of man’s 

heart. 

Through the wrath of Cod 

you will have to share the santc food and 

drink 

with those afflicted by famine. 

You will have to sufler the fate of those 

whom you have treated with contempt 

and insult. 
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Myth of Casts Superiority 

Tagore had spurned the pseudo-theory of 
caste superiority or the puiity of blood and 
race. Unfortunately although many years 
have passed .since Tagore wrote those lines, 
we cannot say that we in India universally 
go by these values pul forward by Tagore, 
’i'he most important aspect of Tagore’s 
philosophy was that lie hated coudcscerlsion 
and was implacably in favmir 4)f ccjuality anti 
the enforcement of the rights of men and 
women. Tagore drew attention to the witlc 
divergence between religious prcropl.s and 
practice and the consccpicnt shackling of 
humati feedom. Me wrote, ‘‘.Ml tlirough 
the course of human hisfoiy it has become 
tragically evident that religions, ^vhose mi.ssion 
is liberation of soul, have in some form or 
other ever been instrumental in shackling 
freedom of mind and even moral rights. The 
desecration of truth in unworthy liaud—the 
trtith which was meant to raise humanity 
morally and materially out of (he dusky region 
of animality, is moreover followed by condign 
punishment, and thus we find that religious 
perversity is causing more blindness of reason 
and deadnc-ss of morale sensibility than any 
other delliciency in jmr education ; jttst as, 
the truth represented by science, when used 
for ignoble ttallic, threatens us with annihila¬ 
tion. It has been thesaddc.st experience of 
roan to witness such violation of the highest 
products of civilization, to find (he guardian 
of religion blessing the mailed fist of temporal 
power in its campaign of whole-.sale massacre 
and consolidation of slavery, and science 
joining hands with the same relentless power 
in its murderous career of exploitation.”" 

Diverging Precept and Practice 

The tragedy is that the divergence between 
precept and practice has not been reduced 
even after centuries. It has moreover not 


remained confined to religion atone. In 
modern parlance this divergence is called 
double talk and is widely practised by 
philosophers, politicians and social workers. 
In the political field the .slogans of democracy 
and socialism have been used to cover up the 
most shameless acts of exploitation and 
deception. For the cau.se of ‘‘democracy” 
the hapJes.s people of Vietnam have to be 
killed by the Americans ; for the sake of 
‘“socialism” the Soviet military has to occupy 
Czecho-sh'vakia : For the cause of •‘nation” 
Marshal Yahya Khan h.as kindly consented to 
kill the East Bengali-s by the lakh : l-’or the 
cause of “revolution” and “people’s 
democracy” the regime of Mao 'I'.se-tung in 
f’hina has to support Yahya Khan’s military 
Junta which had come to power by ousting 
the former President Ayub Khan, who in 
turn had edged out Gen. Tskandar Mirza, 
who in turn had usurped the powers of the 
civil government : There is no end to the. 
hypocritical pretensions of politict.^ns. The 
task of philosophy is to enable the common 
man to pierce through the veil of untruth and 
to sec truth in all its nakedness. A true 
philosophy should enable the citizen to see 
and understand in (heir implications the true 
nature of the naked American aggression in 
Vietnam, thr Soviet attack on Czechoslovakia, 

I 

the Yahya butchery in Bangla Desh and 
the Chine.se perfidy in supporting Yahya 
Khan. 

Positive Philosophy 

But there is a positive task as well. 
Philosophy should enable us not only to see 
what is wrong but abo what is right. The 
only right thing in the world is to give every¬ 
one one’s due. Therefore while the fight will 
be against privileges and for their abolition, 
there should not be any demand for new 
privileges. Asking for privileges ,not only 
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denotes a perversity of the mind but also a 
lack of self-confidence. The exploiting classes 
indeed bank upon this diffidence of the people 
to continue their acts of exploitation. They 
do so by giving as favours what belongs to 
the people by right. The power to bestow 
privileges is a great weapon In the hands of 
the exploiting classes and they use it to win 
over a small section and play it against the 
rest. It is the task of philosophy to show the 
distinction between form and cotent. 

Reservation as a form tif protection has not 
been much effective in giving the backward 
tdasscss a lietier position in society. In Bihar 
an untouchable has been Chief Minister 
twice ; in New Delhi there have been un¬ 
touchable ministers. But the condition of 
the scheduled castes and tribes lias not re¬ 
gistered any significant improvement. This is 
not to suy that reservation cannot bring any 
result. Undoubtedly reservation has enabled 
many persons belonging to the scheduled 
castes and tribes to achieve positions of power. 
But the limitation of reservation as an instru¬ 
ment of general development is again .sclf- 
tvident. While a few have benefited the 
general mass of the scheduled castes and 
tribes continues to remain in the same state 
ofcconutnic, social, and political backwardness 
as they were before. In many places their 
condition has worsened. The truth Is that 
the problems of the schaduled castes and 
tribes—poverty, illiteracy and social and 
economic backwaraness—cannot be solved 
except as part of the solution of the general 
problem of poverty, illiteracy and socio¬ 
economic inequality. The correct philosophy 
is one which brings out this identity of 
interest of the people belonging to th^ 
scheduled castes and tribes and the 
econmically depressed sections of the popula¬ 
tion in general. 

Such an improvement cannot be brought 


iTl 

about by a backward movement in philosophy 
and science which is put forward under the 
slogan of Indianisatloa. The Indian eivtllsa- 
tion has not only failed to solve the material 
problem «)f poverty but has also signally failed 
to bridge the gulf between religious precept 
and practice. While on the one hand man 
has been glorified as part of the Almighty, on 
the other liand man has at the same time been 
derided as untouchable. Great vigilance » 
needed to guard against a rcla|>se into the 
conservatism of the past which gave rise to the 
monstrodty of the theory of untouchability of 
man. The danger lies in the fuel that some 
educated persons belonging to the scheduled 
castes and iriljcs have abo been deluded by the 
propaganda of the supposed superiority of the 
Indian civilisation of the past and they mouth 
this slogan without realising the implications of 
such a slogan. While undoubtedly Indian 
civilisalion in the past had been superior to 

many contemporary civilisations of that period, 
it falls far short of what the counlr)' needs now. 
•Vlorcovcr it should be noted that there is no 
snclt thing .is a purely “Indian” civilisalion. 
The heritage of India is based on the confl¬ 
uence of many cultures. If the past Indian 
civilisation could assimilate the best of the non 
Indian traits there is no reason why today we 
should^ spurn the good elements of the non- 
Indiaii civilisation. Disregarding the progress 
made by the world in the intervening period 
in the field of material growth and culture, to 
develop a nostalgia about the past “Indian” 
civilisation is to move against history and is a 
dangerous hallucination. The choice is bet¬ 
ween acceptance of “Indian” culture which 
sanctifies unlouehability and “modern” civilisa¬ 
tion which stipulates equality of men. It is for 
the people of the backward classes to make the 
choice. Ekalabya had to make a great sacri¬ 
fice even when he had learned the art of 
archery by merely watching the guru from a 
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distance and without any other assistance from 
him. After the emeri^ence of the printing pres.s 
and the printed books and newsp.apcrs modern 
Ekalabyas are no longer so vulnerably depen¬ 
dent on the pleasure of their reralc'itrant gurus 
who allow their prejudices to prevail over their 
sense of duty and violate their code of conduct. 
Science has not only made it possible for man 
to go to the moon. It has enabled man to see 
that there is no difference in the blood of the 
Brahmin and the untovichable -i. e. there is no 
innate biological dilTercnce between castes and 
races. .Science JusliHes equality which is the 
demand of the scheduled c.astes and tribes ; 
science also makes it possible to produce 
enough tr> enable everybody to satisfy his 
wants. Thus science needs to be integrated 
into the [)hilosophy of the oppressed. 

In concrete terms the modern philosophy 
must gitfc a call for the immediate introdur lion 
of universal free primary education which 
according to (Jandhiji Is equivalent to the 
Matrieulatioa standard minus English. Hut 
English has to be sluilied. English provides 
the most readily available window into the 
world of modern thought and ascicnce. The 
backward classes should not fall into the trap 
of hostility to English even if it is spread by a 
Chief Minister coming from the backward 
classes. The traditional school of education 
has no use for the backward castes. Without 


an education with English the backwardness of 
the backward castes and classes will persist 
longer than it need to. It was education and 
not possession of any material wealth, which 
he did not have—that differentiated Dr 
Bhimrao Ramjirao Ambcdkar from the otlier 
men of his caste. It was higher education 
and the knowledge of English which enabled 
Dr Ambedkar to break, through the shackles of 
casteism to make his room in society. It^is 
education again that can enable the depressed 
people of today to rise to the .status of equality 
with others. Modern philosophy must there¬ 
fore stipulate unrestricted education in the 
arts and the sciences for all upto tiu; highest 
standard. 
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When Mathur Shaw made a deed of gift 
and gave away the land, garden and pond he 
had not imagined that there would be some 
day such a lot of turmoil over that properly. 
And how could behave aniiripaled that with 
the passing of time things will change 
radically. Humanity and knowledge will have 
to face a challenge from a greater power— 
Money. .And the people of those days could 
hardly visualise what would happen years 
later. Could anyone think then that the 
school that wa.s set up would one day become 
a large institutioJi of the si/e of this 
Balararnpur Higli School ? That so many 
applicants for admission would be seeking 
recommendation and support from inllucnlial 
people ? That coaching classes would be 
started in large numbers for students who fail 
in their examinations ? 

One day the Pandit Mashai got hold of 
Fatik. ' 

He asked—Where do you spend your time ? 
Where do you go every evening and stay there 
till such late hours ? 

Shibani would say—Why do you scohl 
him all the time ? 

You donot teach him, nor buy him any 
books of annotations. Why, then should he 
stay at home ? 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—Why, I do teach 
him, don’t I ? Do I not make him sit down 
every morning and engage him in his studies ? 
But he gets up so late in the morning that I 
cannot personally teach him. 

Fatik said-^I shall Join a coaching school- 


Gour Bhaltacliarjce said—Why ? Why 

should you go to a coaching school ? 

I’atik said -They tell you what questions 
would be SCI - - 

—Oh, they will icll you the queslioas and 
you will mug up the answers, is that so ? I 
shall not'allow you to practise all that cheat¬ 
ing business. If you wish to study you will 
do so at home. You will get up early in the 
morning, wash and then sit down with your 
books. If you donot understand anything, 
ask rnc— 

So saying he went out. 

He had just returned from school and sat 
down at home when a bicycle bell rang out¬ 
side. Sushil called out from outside—Fatik ! 

Fatik jumped up to go out. Gour 
Bhattacharjec Mashai caught him--Where 
are you going ? Who is calling you ? 

Shibani said—Let him go, is he going to 
stay at home the whole day ^ Is he old like 
von 

—But who ha.s come, who ? W'ho is 
ringing the bicycle bell ? 

Shibani said—'That is Sushil. Rani’s 

brother. 

Fatik said—1 have been asking for a evde 
for such a long time and no one is doing any¬ 
thing about that. I am going— 

Gour Bhattacharjec lost his temper—You 
have the audacity to talk back ! 

So saving he caught Fatik bv his car. He 
twisted it and gave him a slap. 

Shibani released Fatik and said—You have 
no business to beat him like that ! 

Gour Bhattacharlee exclaimed—You have 
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been spoiling him and turning him into an ill 
lichaved boy. It is only for yon that he lias 
devr-lop«’d his higli handrd ways. Or \vould 
he dare answer mo back as he has tlonc ? 

Siiibarii answerod—Why shouldn’t he 
tlare Y«in have never adiniucd your own 
faults, you only try to pi< k lioles where otlieis 
arc coni'crnetl ! Have you ever thought -of 
me ; that you are now' chastising Fatik You 
Iiave intentionally got my daughter killed, now 
you are trying to kill my grandson ! 

While she said all this her eyes priibahly 
lilled U]> with tears. .She wtmi towards liie 
kitchen to hide the same. 

(jour Bhattarharjee vvanted to say a lot 
of things on that day ; but mueh remained 
unsaid. To whom could he conlidc i Who 
would listen to him He thought he had 
none to call his own. He built this school iiy 
entreating the local gentry and by l)egging 
from so many others. 11c never considered 
his own personal interests then ; nor of the 
well being of his family members. He tliought 
neither of his wife and progeny nor of his 
own prosperity and future. He prayed for one 
thing only ; that his scliool could stand on 
its own legs. With i^^ head high, owing 
notliing to odiers. He hail no other desires 
at any lime. His roof leaked but lie did not 
care. But he had the school roof repaiied so 
that the students did not get wet. 

How has lie prolited l)\ all this ? The 
students liave gamed but has he gained any¬ 
thing ? 

Goiir Biiatlacharjec left the house and 
started walking tliai day ; He passed the 
market place and walked on towards Birgunge. 

He remembered Mubarakpur once again. 
He had left that place, telling his uncle 
brazenly - Balarampur had men in it ! 

Well were these the men he spoke about 
Is this the image of Men’s mind. 

. His eyes suddenly fell on a shop front and 


remained fixed there upon ; he saw stacks oh 
stacks of new bicycles. Jt was a bicycle shop. 
Gour Bhaitacliarjee had never been on a 
bicycle. He had not learnt to ride a bicycle. 
Others have ridden cycles and he himself had 
moved away to a safe corner of the road. 

—Oh, here you ate Pandit Mushai ; do 
coino in ! 

Lverybody knew the Pandit Mashai. Some 
one or other related to everybody had Ijcen 
his pupil. His name and fame had spreail to 
ilic farthest corners of the 24 parganas.' 

Wtuilcl you he imying :x biryi le, Pandit 
Masiiai ^ 

Gout' Bh.iltacharjce asked—How much do 
these cycles cost 

The young shop assistant saiil- -dome in 
sir. Come inside. Gome in and sit down. 
Tiicre arc more varieties of (>kycies inside. 
The prices ate dilTcrcnt. 

(hnir Bhattachaijee entered the shop 
hfxitatingly. \»>l only cycles^ there were 
other things too. 

- What arc those Those, there, made 
of brass— 

—Sir, they are stoves. 

- -Stoves ? What does that mean ? What 
do you do with them ? 

—Sir, on«i lights them ; fire burns in them. 
Keisosenc is used io light the fire. Wood 
buriiiiig stoves produce much smoke and 
women find ilte smoke painful when they 
cook. 1 hat is why these things have been 
made to suit modern needs and ideas. These 
are being purthiiscd by all fiouscholdcrs. Why 
don’t you lake one home ? There are many 
other gadgets, book at this torch. It works 
on batteries. These make walking in dark 
lanes safe from lear of snakes. Take one, 
Pandit Mashai, it is a very useful thing. 

Gour Bhattacharjee saw everything very 
attentively. He saw and was amazed. This 
is science. It is about this that. Shibendu was 
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speaking the other day. Science has progressed 
so much ! 

— See tljis cycle, this has come lately. It 
is worth three hnndreil thirty nipccs. 

And have a look ai this one. U is two 
hundred and eighty rupees. You lake the 
three hundred thirty rupee one. Its parts are 
very good. 

The slnjp assistant said a lot more in a non 
stop manner. But nothing entered (iour 
Bliattacharjce’s head at the moment. He got 
up. This was scietice. This is materialism. 
He could «)ol articulate any words at that 
inotnerii. I•'atik hud been asking for a tiling 
like that, Everyone has bought, Sushil has 
i)Oughl—Narcii’s son Susliil. M«my i)oys 
rnme to school on hicycU-s. 

Again when he was on the road these ideas 
went round and round in his head, (jrcat 
ehaiiges have taken place in Balar.T,nipur. 
Changes galore. He had not been this side 
I'or many years. He has been moving between 
the school and his iiousc most of liie time. 

Whcti he catne back to the house he found 
Shibani Inisy with her work in the kitclicii. 

Fatik was sitting on the raised verandah 
with a book in his hand. 

(»our Bhaiiacharjec slowly went up and 
sat down next to I'atik. 

He asked—What arc you reading ? 

He wanted to cttildlc J-alik suddenly. He 
thought, due to some reason that he could not 
clearly realise, that Fatik h.id no fatiits. All 
faults were his own. He was a great oiVctidcr 
in his household. 

—Listen Fatik, do you w.iul to buy a 
Ificyclc ? 

Fatik was amazed. His grand pt-ipa had 
never spoken to him in this strain before. 

—Will you buy me one ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I haven’t got 
all that money, my little father, how can I 
buy it for you ? 


—Why have you no money ? F.vcrybody 
has got money ! Sushil’s father has lots of 
money ; so lias San tosh’s father ! Sushil’s 
father will buy him a camera, do y<iu know ? 
You buy me nothing. 

(»our Bhattacharjee put one arm round 
Fatik. 

He said—Evervone in this world has not 
got money. All people cannot have wealth. 
.“Xiid money does not make a man great. 

—But, if one had money one could buy 
such nice things. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—That is why I 
ask you to study very attentively. When you 
study well you will realise that money does not 
make one great. A man becomes great through 
his huinanily. Jesus Christ, Biiddhadeva, 
Kamakrishnadeva, not one of them had money, 
but were tlicy not very great .■* Wliy do people 
have pictures of (.'haitanyadeva in their 
houses ? He had no money. Study well and 
carefully and you will understand what I am 
telling you. (iod is watching from above, all 
that wc arc doing. He does not judge people 
by their tnoncy.He Judges men by tlieir devo¬ 
tion and itincr feelings. IJevoiion, kindness, 
selflessness and self control. When you grow 
up yoti will see it written in Srimadbhagavai : 
Yadi dasyasl me bhainan baransfwan liaradar- 
sava, kamanan hridyasanrohati bliabatastu 
brine param : which means, in the words of 
Prahiad—Oli Tlniu the greatest of all givers 
of boons, if Thou gavest mr my most 
cherished boott, then givcsi Thou me the boon 
that no desires ever rise in my heart—Ho you 
understand ? If you do not study Sanskrit... 

Shibani siuldonly came and her voice rang 
out- -You arc scmoni.sjng Jiim in Sanskrit! 
You cannot buy him a liicyrlc and on top of 

that.go tm, have your food and relieve me 

from my bondage—get up ! 

These are things that happened long ago. 
Much water had flowed down the banks of the 
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Ichhamati since then. Bui Gour Bhattacharjcc 
Mashai had not changed liis ways inspite of 
ull the knocks he had had and all that he had 
sufiered. 

Niinai Shaw wcni lo Naren Clhakravariy's 
house that day and said—One cantioi tolerate 
any longer the things the Master Mashai is 
doing. One has lo do something about it. 
Should I sue the Master Mashai in court ? 

Naren said—Have vou gone oO' yonr head, 
.Nitnai V A court ease will blacken the cronnni- 
itcc’s lace. VVlicn he is tiot saying anything 
more, why go out of your way to irritate him ? 

Niinai Shaw said—He is not saying anything 
to-day, he has spoken about (he fish, sold the 
coconuts and the mangos, and he may do 
worse later f He may demand to scrutinise 
the school accounts ? What then ? What 
will ytm do then ^ 

Naren (Ihakravarty said -VVe shall deal 
with the matter if and when it comes to 
happen. Now that things are finished and 
arc at rest ; do not stir up tilings. 

Nimai Sliaw’ saifi—The Md.stcr Mashai has 
been encouraged hy this sort of things - 

Then he kept ijuiei for a while and 
said—All right, when you say so, I shall not 
take any action ; hut I am telling you the 
conscfjucnccs of all ihis will noi be good— 
Suddenly the Pandit Mashai entered the room 
while they were talking. 

Seeing the Pandit Mashai arrive at this 
untimely moment, Naren Gliakravarty and 
Nimai -Shaw suffered a sudden shock of 
surprise. 

Naren Chakravarty recovered from his 
surprise within a moment and said—Come in, 
Master Mashai, come in— 

Pandit Mashai said—I shall not sit down, 

I was passing and I came along seeing the 
lights on— 

Then seeing Nimai Shaw' there he said— 
Vou are here Nimai; that is very opportune. 
You sec, I have been thinking of one thing 


for a long time. Sasadhar, our mathematic* 
teacher Sasadhar, has starteda coaching school, 
you know ? Our school boys have joined 
this coaching school. My grandson, who is 
a good for nothing due to his father’s 
influence, says he will join this coaching 
school. You know what happens there ? 
They tell the boys the questions that are set 
for the examinations— 

—Questions are given out ? Naren 
Chakravarty exclaimed as if be suddenly 
heard the news of a great calamity. 

Pandit Mashai said—Ye-s, I have enquired, 
the rumour i-s not false. 'J'he science teacher 
Shibendu also says so. 

Naren Chakravarty asked—How do they 
come to know about the questions ? 

Pandit Mashai said —Thai is very simple. 
I have thought out everything. The teachers 
set the questions and give the same to 
Bhabaranj.aii. They show these to one 
another before handing them over. It is then 
that tlicy come to know of the questions. I 
think this system is wrong. Jt encourages 
immorality. 

—Then, who would set the questions ? 

—Why, questions would be set by a 
committee. The committee should consist of 
two members, you and Bhabaranjan. Each 
teacher will be asked to set two hundred 
questions subject wise and the committee will 
select ten questions out of each lot. Then I 
shall go to Calcutta and get all those printed— 

Naren Chakravarty thought a little and 
asked—But, Master Mashai, would you be 
able to undertake all this hard work at your 
age ? 

Pandit Mashai said—What do you think ? 
You only consider my age ; but you ignore 
my life force. You never take that into 
account ; nor does Nimai. who is sitting in 
front of me. I can still give my life for the 
student*, do you know that ? 
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Nimai Shaw had not spoken so far. He 
npw said—But no qiiestions are ever given 
out from my printing press ; 1 may tell you 
that— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—If nothing is 
given out, that is very good. But one may get 
the printing done otitsidc for a change. Why 
should you risk getting a bad name ? Why 
should you undertake all that responsibility ? 

Nimui Shaw said—If you wi^h to do thing* 
in that manner, the Committee shouid be 
eonstilted before that is done. 

fhjur Bhattacharjee said—You see. if you 
wish tu raise this question in the Committee, 
do .so ; but the objective will be achieved only 
if you have good intentions ; otherwise the 
school will not prtiducc men ; l«ii cow.s .ind 
goats--WcH I am going now- - 

Saying this he did not wait any longer. 
He went slowly out on the road. 

Narcn Chakravarty said—When this idea 
has once entered the Master Masiiai’s head, 
he will get tins done anyhow ; he will not iic 
induced to change his mind— 

Nimai Shaw said --But the teachers Will 
the teachers agree ? Would this not hurl 
their feeling of self respect This will alfecl 
their income. 'I'here arc three coaching 
schools already in Balarampur. 

—But your prc.ss will also suffer loss of 
business. 

Nimai Shaw said—W'ho would cause loss 
to my press ? Who has all that power ? 
Would it be possible to get all printing for 
the school done at Calcutta? And if that 
happens, I shall put up the rates at my press. 
And then I have supporters on the Board ; 
let me see, how far the Master Mashai can 
go— 

* * * « 

As soon as he returned home Gour 
Bhattacbaijee asked—Why don’t I see Fatik ? 
Where has Fatik gone^? 


But Fatik was then in the club room sing¬ 
ing in D sharp to the accompaniment of a 
harmonium— 

My mind shall blossom slowly 
Like a lotus 

In the rippling waters of the lake—Thy 

heart 

Katik had been playing the part of Urbashi. 
He was unconscious of (he lateness of the 
hour. 'I'hc melodious strains and the rhythm 
of the Mishra Khambaj Ragini were turning 
him really into Urbashi. 

Sushil lapped him on liis back and said— 
I say Fatik, come home, it is vcr>’ late, listen, 
your grandfather must have gone back home 
by now— 

—Oh, get out ! l atik was angry. He 
said—You are a real spoil sport! 

Then he said—You do not know, my 
grandfather conies home very late now a 
days— 

Sushil said-- -Then I shall push olT, 
Sasadhar Babu will come and wait for me ; 
and my cider sister may tell father about it— 

Saying tJiis Sushil got up to go. 

Ihii they were looking for Fatik by then in 
the Pamlit Mashat’s house. 

Gour Bhattacharjee had washed and come 
out lo eiiquiie—Where is Fatik ; why don’t 
you say wlicre he has gone 

Shibani said—I told you just now he had 
gone to Sushil’s house to study. 

—Cone to SushiPs house for his studies ? 
Why 10 their house ? What for ? 

Shibani said—Well what should he do ? 
You w'ill be involved in your school affairs ; 
you would not put him into the coaching 
either. Then what is he to do ? His exami¬ 
nations are jast round the corner, what is he 
to do ? He asks this and that from different 
people to understand what he is studying. 
Sushil’s father has kept three tutors for him and 
how many let me know, have you eng^cd for 
Fatik? 
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Suddenly Basanti arrived. She had Rani 
with her. 

Basanii asked -Aiiniy, has Fatik returned 
Shibani had slopped talking at once. 

(jour Bhatiacliarjee exclaimed—Boiiina, 
hasn’t Fatik gone to your house 

Basanti said ^\’hy should he come to our 
house ? He went out with .Sushil in lh«‘ even- 
ng. Boih of (hem went cm bicycles— 

- -Then why did your Aunty say dial he 
had gone to your house lo stud\ ' 

Sliibani raised her voice and saitl—How 
should I know where he had gone ^ >Iavcirt 
I got any work (hat 1 should go after your 
grandson watcliiug his inovcinerUb Have 
you kept ten maid servants for me ? 

Ciour Bhaitacharjce said—Now, look at 
this ! I say something and you make some¬ 
thing else out of it. 

Shibani said —I iiiidcrstand every thing, 
everything; do not think that just betause I 
have not studied tinich, I do not realise what 
is what There is Bounia, let them sa\, they 
arc not blind they have good eyesight. Let 

them say whether 1 am in the wrong or you 

are. 

Rani said—Why don't you stop grand ina 
Why must you (juarrel with grand papa all 
the time .■* 

buddeidy I’aiiclm's mother came in and 
said lo Basanti—Mother, ilic young master h,is 
come back liomc— 

—Has come back Iwime 
Basanti sighted land, as if were, in .m 
endless expanse of water. Slic said—Come 
Rani come— 

She went out after that. But Rani went 
up*o the Pandit Mashai and said—Whatever 
grand mother says, you keep quiet grand pa— 
Gour Bhattacharjec smiled. He said—You 
go along, your mother has .gone, she will 
worry— 

Rani iirsistcd—You promise first ; you will 
not quarrel with grand ma ! 


Gour Bhatiacharjee asked—And do I only 
(juarrel with your grand mother ? 

Rani said—I do not want to hear all (hat; 
you give your word first that you will not 
(juarrel. 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—All right, I give 
my word I shall not (juarrel— 

—Then, you also give your wiwd that when 
I'atik comes back you will not beat him up— 

Gour Bhattacharjec said--But, my little 
mother, why docs he not listen to me 1 
tell him to do things for his own good. Why 
docs he not study Why df*csn'i he come back 
home from schooll^o I say anything lo 
him tluit can he harmful to him Uo I desire 
anytliing that is bad for him Wliat wrong 
have 1 done by asking him lo be good ? 

Rani said- It is your fault, grand pa. 

—My fault ^ 

- - Is It not your fault .* >’ou beat everyone. 
Beating cannot make anybodv good. 

(iour Bhattacharjec became slightly 
ihoughtfuJ. .As if involved in some sclf- 
criticisiii. 

He .said--But you, my mother, do I beat 
you ever 

Rani said —.My c^sc is different, you love 
me grand papa. Can’t you love everybody as 
you love me ? 

He tlwjught something which was deep in 
his mind. He could tiot remove it from his 
mind. Rani had gone home a long time ago. 
It was very late at night. Fatik had come 
home. He ignored a very great untruth at 
Rani's suggestion. May be he was mistaken. 
Or why should Rani tell him that ? Has he 
never loved anyone ? Did he not want any¬ 
body’s well being.Or is it that loving some one 
and wanting lo do good to him were not the 
same thing ? He remembered that saying of 
the Shrlmadbhagabat. He recited it for Fatik 

the other day, Yadi Dasyasi me.That 

prayer of Prahlad—Oh Thou the greatest of 
ail givers of boons, if thou gavest a boon to 
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me, then givrst thou the boon that my heart 

may never harbour any desires. 

• ♦ * • 

But his gods did not pcrli.ips intend to 
make Gour Bhattaciiarjre free from all desires 
so easily. They perhaps wanted to subject 
him to further trials and wished to pass him 
through sorrows, pain and irritation in order 
to purify him to attain his linal salvation. 

Biuod wrote another letter which reached 
that tlay. Thai Binod of (lays long past. A 
little boy. Mis widowed mother encountered 
much difTiculty ; then she brought him ti> the 
Pandit Mashai. Bititjd did not have to pay 
.any school fees. His mother brought him up 
with whatever assistance she received from the 
neighbours. 

Binod’s mother used to say -He is your 
son, my father, I am only physienlly his 
parent— 

just as in the case of Rani. I lie Boutna 
used to say -Slic is your daughter, uncle, you 
can do what you think best for her— 

He took out the letter again, read it, then 
folded it up and put it back in his pocket. 

The school is torn by an uproar of protests 
ifiis lime. The teacher’s common room had 
been full of dissatisfaction even before tliis. 
Now it looked like being on the verge of an 
explosion. When Binod visited him on a 
previous occa.sion he had said--T. he school is 
no longer like what it had been, Ma.sicr 
Mashai"-You take it over again— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Binod, there is a. 
Committee now to look after the school— 

Binod said-'Then, why not join ilie 
Committee— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—1 have grown 
old, how long can I look after things. Now, 
all of them arc there. Let them look after 
things—there is Nimai Shaw, Naren. 

—IXd they ask you to be in the 
Committee ? 


Gour Bhattacharjee had said—No— 

Binod said—I feel sad that they did not 
take a man like you in the Committee. They 
threw away diamonds and t ollecled bits of 
glass. You know, Master Mashai, it is not 
your fault, nor is it their fault. The fault lies 
with the limes. Nobody appreciates quality 
now-a-days. Not e%-cn present day govern¬ 
ments. They give prizes of thousands of 
rupees every year to outstanding men in the 
teaching profession. Why have they not 
mentioned your name in that connection i' 

ph. forget it Binod. You were good in 
.Sanskrit you remembei that verse in the 
Sriinadbiiagabat (iceta, in winch Prahlad 
says. 

Binod said—I know all that Master 

Mashai, 'i'adi da.syasi me. 

-I'hen vvlty do you say all that Binod ? 
Thai 1 have taught you, all of you, Nimai 
Shaw, Naren, Bhabaranjan and the re.st ; have 
T ever expected to'bccomc a rajah by teaching? 
'I'ake your own case—That you have become 
an important person, that is my reward ! I 
have never asked for anything more. Your 
success and pr«)sperity are mine loo— 

Binocl did not appear to be pleased with 
the discussion. Hi.s words remained clearly 
inscribed on Gour Bhattacharjee’s mind. 

The i)oys were sitting for their c.xaminalion 
ill llie outer rooms of the school building, ifc 
got up after putting the letter in iiis pocket. 
Uc said to Janardari —.Shut the doors and lock 
up my room, Janardan, 1 am going out for 
a while - - 

Auiinesh Babu was Iiivigilatiog from the 
mornitig. He had grown oltl. He felt sleepy 
if he sal quiedy for a length of lime. He 
opened his eyes suddenly from lime to time to 
see if anyone was cheating. They were all 
writing and the friction of pens on paper was 
quite audible. One examination was over 
during'thc morning. Then there was a recess 
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for half an hour. One could then have a cup 
of tea and smoke a couple of leaf cijjarettes 
(Biris) in the comtnou room. Thereafter 
came the second paper. 

Towards the laic afiernoou he noiiccd that 
the grand son (tf the Pandit Maslmi v\as sitting 
in the back of the room and was writing his 
answers by copying things from a book. Me 
picked up his cotton .shawl and went up there. 
He was amazed to sec an open book by {as 
side. It lookcfl as if iliere were other books 
and papers hidden under his shirt. 

.\nimesli Hubu s.iid- -Let me see wliat that 
book i-s r* 

Katik had by then covered lliat book up 
with his tloihcs. 

Animesh Babu said again—Let me see that 
book you have hidden 

Fatik got frightened. Animesh Babii did 
not say any thing more. He went back ,io his 
place. Thereafter, saying nothing to anyotjc 
he went to the Head Master’s room. The 
whole school was then l>usy with the examina¬ 
tion. 

An unusual quietness prevailed everywliere. 

The Head Master heard everything. 

He said—Call him up here to my room— 

Fatik was .still writing in an engrossed 
manner. 

Animesh Babu said—Oct up, the llead 
Master Mashiii is calling you— 

Fatik was really frightened very badly. He 
said—I shall not do ihis again sir, please let 
me off sir— 

Animesh Babu spoke in a threatening tone 
—Do what you are being told, come along 
with me, come — 

Fatik was trembling with fear and he 
followed Animesh Babu to the Head Ma.stcr’s 
room. 

The Head Master asked—Were you copy¬ 
ing from a book ? 

Fatik said nothing. He remained standing 
silently.—Answer me, speak— 


Then he looked at Animesh Babu a]n|^< 

' -.‘f ■ '• 

asked—Did you sec him copying from a book ^ 

Anime.sh Babu explained what he had 
■seen. Then, without any further talk he 
whisked Fatik’s shirt up. As soon as that was 
clone one could see well arranged stacks of 
books and hand writen papers on Fatik’s chest 
and back. In his pockets there were sheaves 
of small .size paper. 

Bhabaranjan Babu was bursting with anger 
hut he somehow controlled himself. 

He said—Don't you feel ashamed lo come 
for cxumiimlion like this ? You can be taken 
by your car and thrown otit of the school ? 

I'atik was almost breaking out in tears. 

He .said—I shall never do this sort of 
thing again sir— 

Bliabaranjan Babu in his anger landed a 
terrific blow on the table. 

Said—Animesh Babu. pull all (hose books 
out, will you please .’ 

Animesh Babu pulled the books out one by 
one and placed them on the Head Master’s 
table. 

Bhabaranjan Babu shouted—Hold your 
ears—Hold the cars ! 

Fatik held his own cars and stood crying. 

Bhabaranjan Babu shouted again—Aren’t 
you ashamed lo shed leans ? You are cryirig ? 
Don’t you know' whose grand son you arc ? 
Don’t you know that your grand father will be 
terribly hurt if you earn a bad name ? Aren’t., 
you afraid that your grand father’s name will 
be besmirched by your conduct ? 

He did not want to prolong the affair. 
Time was running short. 

He .said—Go away —Go on and write your 
answers— ,^ 

By then the noise had attracted everyone’s 
attention. The news spread through 
peons, the servants and the gate keepers. 
Some had come and peeped in td' see wha ^ , 
was going on. It .^d reached the teachers* 
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common room too. Janarclan iiad heard 
about the incident. 

Bhabaranjan had taken up his own work 
again. .Suddenly Gour Dhattacharjee Masha! 
ran into his room, gasping for breath. 

He s.iid--Bhabaranjan, I heard Faiik Itad 
been copying answers from bo.)ks, is that true ? 

Bhabaranjan was frightened at the appea¬ 
rance of Master Mashai and said—Yes sir, f 
Itavc severely warned Iiim — 

—Warned him. what do you mean 

Bhabaranjan said—He was maile to l)nx 
his r>wn ears in my pr<‘seni e. And he had 
said he would never do .s«i again 

- .V'ever do So again. What does that 
mean ’ IIa\’e yon allownl him to sit for his 
examinalir>n again ’ 

Bhaharaiijan said Sir, he is a small l)oy. 
1 have reprimanded him severely. I'hc-se arc 
the bot)ks he had with hitn. 1 liave taken 
those away. He has gone to write his answers 
now. 

—Bui why have you perrnitfCfl him to sit 
for Ills examination again ? Why did you not 
throw him out on his neck outside the school 
gates ^ Is it because he is my grand son .* 
Had he been someone clse’s grand son. would 
you have done so or you nave pardoned him 
on account of his being my grand son ? You 
cntl him, call him again, immediately— 

The hearer went to fetch F.ilik again. He 
shivered when he saw his grand father. 

—You had been ropying out of these 
hooks ? These were hidden under your 
shirt ? Tell. 

Fatik stood there and trembled. 

—Tell me ! Were you copying from these 

books ? 

The whole hou.se was resounding with 
Gour Bhattacharjee's excited voice. 

—Answer me ! 

Fatik had no answer even then. As if he 
had losthis power of speech. 

6 
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Gour Bhattacharjec did aiot lUlay any 
more. Bhabaranjan’s iliiiirali was there by 
bis side. He opened it and took out the 
cane from inside. Tlien he .swujjg it and went 
uplo Fatik hoUliiig the c.nie liigh. 

He said will not answer 

So saying he did not slop. Tic weilded the 
cane in powerful sweeps and hit Fatik on his 
liiMfl, face, l>.irk and arms. His coiion shawl 
fi-11 of! Ins .shoulder but he took no notice of 
that. He cancel I'litik mctcilc.ssly until he fell 
tlown. I'aiik lay i>ji the floor but the Pandii 
Nfashai continued the laning. 

Bh.tbararijaii <’onUl not stand it any inotTi 
He leli Ilia chtui and eanghi tlie Master 
.M.ishai He will die. 

• -l.ei me go ! 

So sayitig he began t«> beat Fatik ag.un. He 
w.is then lying inertly on tlic llfior. .'\ crowd 
asscmliled in front of tin- door. \o one had 
seen tills foroeioiis appeaianee of Gour 
Bliaiiacharjcc lieforc this. Tins was inhuman. 
punishiTient. Mo one had seen such punishing 
before this cither. 

Suddenly it appeared that Fatik was not 
moving anj more. He was totally motionless. 
As if there was no life in his body. He was 
there at Gour Bh.iUarharjce’s feet without any 
symptoms of animation. 

* * * * 

An atmosphere of <-erie silcnre pcivaded 
tlie hiiuse .At night. 

The doi (or had been examining in the next 
room. But Goiir BiialtacliiU |e«'never got up 
even once- When he left school he went 
home, Bastmli liad liccn there and so had 
Naren. Rani also came. Kvcryotie rame to 
see l’'atik and made a crowtl near Fatik. 

It was Naren who had sent the doctor 
when he heatd the new.s. 

The doctor was fi otn Birgutige. He exa¬ 
mined Faiik’s chest, bark and his arm.s. 

Naren asked—How do you find things ? 
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The floclor used }k*s slrihoscopc at length. 

He said—There is fever atkd the fever will 
increase — 

The dorl<ir prrsirihed some tnedidnes. 
Nareu himself went and m)t the Tnediciiics. 
The dortor was ver> Lind .uid yfkod. Any 
other padftjt woiili! not have agii.iied him so 
nmch. (jranil son of Clour Bhuitacharjee. 
The in.iKer foiu crned the gical Paixdil of the 
school. ICvciy house in Kalaiatnpni was agoy 
with (his iiKiilcnt. If unyilimg happened to 
this patirni llto doctjjr will he iinadved loo. 

Xaren toketl He lias exiirtiination tomorrow 
will he he ahle to sit for it 

The doiUtrr said There is (jtic rea'suiing 
thing, the kyJney lias not been il.nnaged. 

• 'But tike fc\cr 

The <lo<‘tor sai<l — i have proscjiheil lor ilie 
fever — 

Then the doctor iinisheJ his r'xamination 
and the rest of it. He got up. Fatik was 
lying in beii in the manitcr of one whf) is 
unconscious and without any sensory reactions. 
He occasionally opened his eyes ; but there 
were no signs of recognition in his eyes. 

The doctor laid^I shall come again during 
the night— 

Basantt, Rani, they too stood there 
ftnd looked at things silently. Shibani liad 
been silthu by Falik's side right fn>m the 
beginning ami never left tli.il j)Uce. She was 
gentle and soothingly smoothing Fatik’s 
fevered brow. Anr] she did tltat unceasingly. 
When the ice came she applied it to his head. 
There was no ice Ixag in the htnise. nor a 
ihermonietcr to test the temperature. 'Ihcre 
were no par.iphcin.klia f<»r the sick rof>m in 
Fandit .Maslk.ii's house. Xaren had to h.kve 
cvciyiliitig fetched from Ins own house. 


Naren said - Aunty, you get up now — 

Basantisaid—Yes, .\unly, T am here, you 
get up and give food to uncle- - 

But that little girl Rani ; it seemed as if she 
had no words to speak. She was only watch¬ 
ing. This grand pa, this grand rna, all this 
love, nHcction and punitive action ; she was 
(jverwhelined when she considered and 
weigliCil all these. 

At one lime Naren, Basanti, Rani, they all 
lift The night was far advanced then. Only 
h'atik v\as lying exhausted ill his l>ed and by 
his side sat .Shibani. 

Suddenly the doctor c.knir In again. I'o 
sec how the patient was. 

He examined him again with liis 
sletlioscojje. Scrupulously and thoroughly. 
Xo, the patient was in a much Ikclicr shape. 

While leaving he saw the Pandit Mashai 
was sitting silently atid in a motionless stance 
on Ins bed. Seeing the doctor hr looked up 
and a.skcd—How do you find ? 

The doctor said—Better, much improved 
compared to what he was. I gave him a 
strong dose of medicine. It appears to have 
worked— 

Then he waited a few moments and said— 
Why did you beat him up like that Master 
Mash.ii : It was giCat good luck the kydnCy 
esi apcd damage. Had ilir fane fallen more to 
one side, nothing could have prevented an 
uuci tragedy — 

Pandit Mashai a'-ked—To-morrow-, there 
i-. examination again, will he be able to sit 
for It } 

The doctor said—Let us sec — 

So saying the physician went out. 

(To be continued) 



TARASHANKAR BANDOPADHYAYA : A TRIBUTE 

j. L. DAS 


Ahhiuigh Taras{iankar Banclopadhyava was 
the most renowned Bengali litterateur of tlic 
post—Rabindranalh Tagore period, yel there 
was no flainboyaticc about the man and his 
manners and activities, I hroughoui his life, 
which, fortunately for us, exceeded the Biltlieal 
span of three score years and ten (he was 74 
at the lime <if his tlealli on 14 9.71), he bore 
his manifold aehievetnciils and distinctions 
v\ith dignity and a htimilily .ill his own. 

'I'arashankai was bom in 1K98 in the 
village of l.abhpiir. Birbliurn, in a decliring 
/.amindar family. Me lost his father at the 
early age of eight. This beieavemcnt, conpled 
with llie uideals of ilie poor people of the 
dying villages of the district that he saw with 
his own eyev, developed in him an urge for 
dynamic social t.hange and political einancipa* 
lion. Small woinler, theiefore that he should 
be drawn towards the revolutionaries even 
while proscctiling his studies at the village 
school. However, he passed the Matriculation 
Examination frotn there and came to (lalcutta 
and joined St. Xavier’s College f«)r higher 
education. 

I’rom an ohscurc, dull village to (lie pano¬ 
ramic metropolitan city , it was indeed a l»ig 
change. But the terrible hardship of the 
simple folk of the red. sun-scorched eaiih of 
Birbhurn always haunted bis young, sensitive 
mind. He associated himself w ith the levolu- 
tionary inovernent with renewed /eal. The 
arms of the repressive laws of the alien rtilcrs 
were not slow to take action. He was interned 
in his own village and thus had to cry halt to 
his formal education. 

Freed from the routine of student life, 
Tarashankar now devoted his time and energy 


to literary pursuits and mral uplift. Kven then 
he wielded a facile pen and wrote novels, 
dramas etc. fie also founded ilie Social Service 
Lbiion for rendering succour to (he needy 
villageis. Amateur tlieaiiicals wine always a 
passion with liini. ’I’wo plays, which he had 
himself written v\eiT produced cn the itnpro- 
vited stage of the village willi conspicuou.s 
success. 

Since then till a few days befon- lir death, 
novels, plays, short stories, css.ivs, I-.rlles leiires 
poems etc. lluw'ed from Ins powerful and 
prolilic pen in unending stream. Slinuhanc- 
oiisly, .awards and honouis were showered on 
him by liie go\-ernment, uni\'ersities, literary 
i>odirs anti cultural societies. He was a iioiiii- 
nalcd member of the West Beng.il I-egislafivc 
(louneil fioin 1952 to I960 ."nul tif tiie Rajya 
.Sabba from I960 to 1966. I'lie (ft»vrniment 
of India conferred on him ilic I’atbn.i Sliii 
in 1957. He was also m,nle a rrilow 

of tin Sahiiva Akadami 1969 in fitting 

retogniiioM tif bis great contiiljiiiion 
to Indian l.itei.iture. Of tlic many 
pri/.es tlial be rcceivetl. mention must first Ire 
made c»f the Bharatiya Jnanpith Award in 1967 
ftir his birok ‘'Ganadevafa”. winch was consi¬ 
dered the best literary creation of tiie preced¬ 
ing decade. Others included the Satat 
Ghandfa Memorial jiri/e for “Haitsiili B.inker 
Upakatha” in 1947, the Kabindra pri/c and 
tlic .Sahitya Akadctny Prize in 1955 and 1956 
for ‘‘Arogya Nikctan”, and the Jagat'arini 
Medal cyf the Calcutta University in 1959 for 
his outstanding literary work, riie (lalcutta 
and Rabindra Bhar.iti Universities conferred 
on him an honuraty D. Liti. 
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I'Iktc was liardly any rulhirnl activity or 
organisation of n«>t«‘ witli wlticli Tara'liankar 
Bantlopadliyiiva was not assiKiai<!<l in om* 
capacity or another. To n.nnr only .i few, 
he was tlif I’rcsiilcnt, hn life, of the West 
Beni^al branch of the inletn.iiioiial P. I'-. X'., 
Presidnii of tin- l’ro”rt-''i\e WiiO'rs" Associa¬ 
tion, and \'ice-l*i'C'-i<leni I'f tlie Iiuio-Sovicl 
Cultural Kuciely, We^t brain h. I he 

Bangiya Syliitya Panshad leli itself honoured 
by electing him President, lie also picsideil 
over the. Ilteraiy set lion of the Nikhil Bharat 
Sahitya Sammelan on tnoie than one occasion. 
The scvsion of All Indi.i W'rilers* confeience in 
19.59 at Madras was he|i| witli J'arasliankar 
in the eh.or. Besides, he was tlie Icadi-r of ihc 
Indian delegation to the .Afro-Asi,m Writers’ 
conference at r.tslikcnl in 195N. He also went 
to China on the invitation of llic Chinese 
Cioveininent. visiie«l \.tiicms instiuiiions 
throitghonf the connliy <in<l nicl a cioss- 
seclion <if its people. incln<Iiiit> writets, stdiol.tis 
and ariisis. 

Tints Tarasliankar was ne\cr a closiucd 
writer, spinning Itction and vcrsis only, keep¬ 
ing Itiniself at a safe distaticc fiom the main 
slieam of national life. Ever since his Ixiyhood, 
lie w.is veiy nuich involvcti in it. During the 
civil Disoix’diemc .Movement, lie was drawn 
to Gandhiji's ideals and courted imprisojimriit. 
He was also gteatly itnnres'cd l>v Xelaji 
Sublias Chaiidta Bose to whom he dedicated 
his novel, "Chaitali Ohiirni'’. On jiiitneroiis 
(ictasioiis lie iegi.slercd lii-s strong protest, 
through the piess and the filaifonri, again't 
injusliec, tyranny, assault on civil liberties and 


violation of human rights. The genocide and 
other heinous crimes perpetrated by Vahya 
Klian’s hordes in Bangladesh deeply pained 
him and, inspite of his advanced years and 
failing health, he attended several meetings 
and confereners, raising his aged but power¬ 
ful \{j!ce against the same and extending his 
unstinted support to tlie ficcdoni struggle of 
the dc.sperale and determined people of 
Bangladesh. 

It is rot fur m»‘ to attempt a critical 
appraisal of Tarasliankar li.mdopadhyay’s 
lilciary work, I lack the rompetenre to do so. 
I'liillier I feel lliai ilierr must be a suincimi 
lime lag between an author's demise aiul such 
evaluaiions so tliat the halo of his pcisonality 
niiglii not in any way inihieiicc its objectivity. 
Wbai. liowever, has stmek me most in 
l arashattkar's works is his sclf-disciplinc and 
sense of icstrainl. riiough he has depicted 
chaiacter% of die imdeiprivilegcrl members of 
society like the village school master, the 
snakc-cliarmcr. the gypsy girl etc., yet he has 
rel'raiiieil from introducing such clicltes as 
‘‘clas.s wai*’, "exploitation” etc. lie has dealt 
wifli episodes involving moral lurpiiudc and 
extra marital relations but has never titillated 
the sex instinct of his readers. In a word, 
unlike many so-c.dled "progressive” writers he 
did not make (lass and sex his stock-in-trade. 
These fiavc cornc in his works a.-- faithful 
reprcscistathms of the existing state of our 
society and not deliberately played up to gain 
cheap popularity. In this he was the true 
follower of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Saral 
Chandra Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore. 



WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 

NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


Couiinuiust inovemeiU, as an imcrnaiional 
f(»rce, began with ihc einert'enre of the Bolshe¬ 
viks in Russia. Until tlic Second Wo-l 1 AVar, 
it was the single communist country in (he 
iiucrnalional scene. As a roinrniinisi country, 
it had specific obligations and duties for tin- 
sake of its idiMiIogical tiiumpli i. c. ramsolid.o 
lion of eo.ninut'istn in the state, cvletision of 
K«'d Area l)y means <»f infiltration, fomenting 
labour nniesl in otlier lonntnes, positive 
ance to the < omnmnist parl\ •»f nrigliboining 
sfaus and even !>>■ nnlliary mamanvios. 

Besides lliesf mciliocls, Soviet Russia as liie 
champion of ilie internalional v<*nnnuiiisi 
movement, realised ilie need of co-operation 
and cO'urtlination lictwcen Rn>sia and oilier 
eountries for tlie tinal collapse of cajiitalisiu. 
’I'hc Comintern was fornu’d for the purpose ol 
eetnenling tlic tie amongst tlic conimimists of 
dilFcrcm counities. 

Marxian Teachings : 

CainununKin is definitely an intet naiional 
movement and it c.m not be isolated li) regi¬ 
onal ronsidetations. Maix himself cstalilishcd 
the first comnuiiiist International for ttn- 
world-widc expansion of coiuniuirsm. 

•So when tlie coinninnists usurped powei in 
Soviet Russia they realiseil their intern.ition.d 
obligations. After the death of Lenin, however, 
there was a controversy within the Kus.si.m 
Communist Party itself regarding its duty tow¬ 
ards other communist countries, Ihotigli 
Stalin’s ‘communism is otic f*uutitiy’ thesis 

gained ground, its iiucrnationl obligation wa.s 
never denied. 

Communist Expansion during the War : 

During the 2nd World War, communism 
expanded in Europe by some abnormal 


nu’lhotls. 'I'.iking the opporlun-tv of war time 
chaos .Stalin invaded the non-slav states of 
lathuania. K'^t-mia and L.ilvi.i. 'riien, in 1941, 
J’inlaud was also anncxcil. Duiiiig this period 
ronnmmisl movement < xpanded in Asia also, 
paitirid<irl\’in Cliina, 1 ut it reiiuiied a gesta¬ 
tion peiiod fur its nUimaic s'lctoiy. 

Communism after the War : 

Internaiiimal eoimnanist movement received 
a fillip after the 2nd WorUl War and it becatne 
a dominant f.ict<*r for vaiious reasons ' 

(a) Afn-r the tinal l ollapsit of .Axis powers, 
pariiculaily N.i/i (ierinanv. some East 
European (oimliies. were bronglit within 
the Red Zone, rinis. Stalin liberated 
('.yc( lioslox akia. I’olainl, Bulgaiia and 
Hungary ftoni the N.i/i grip and establt- 
•'IumI piijipel goverinnenis in these 
i ountries. 

(I)) In i lie Ikm kw'ard areas ol .\si.i, the alter- 
ni.iili of the sci inul u.tr oiTcred a nice 
oppoiinniiv for communist advancement. 

I lius tlie connnniiists captured power in 
the largest suite .if \si.i i. o. China. In 
cuimiiies like .M.il.iy. Burina and 
Indonesia < oiunuinisis beg.ui to make 
IVantit attempts to conic in power. 

,(') In Indorhin.i. llie w.ir oll'ercd an eircctive 
op|)cniniiiiy hw cominuiiist expanstuii. 
'I’lic division of \’irtnam,coal'l»on in Laos 
<md precarious cncirclcmciU of (Cambodia 
marked the progress of ctimnnmisin in 
this region. 

(d) After the War, tlie World has almost 
been polarised. While America has 
assumed the leadership of the capitalist 
bloc, Soviet Rus.sia has taken tlie learling 
role in international communist move* 
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menl. In somr countrirs, Russia has hern 
ablf to se<-urc popular sympathy for the 
communists. 

By its rlrvfr rcjuaiioii of couinuinisi propag¬ 
anda with natiunalisi a'-piralio?is of the people, 
it has been able to iliscreilit V\V^t^tn innuence 
and has foruied a ciosc lit- v\itli the local 
governments l>v its svn.patheiio attitude tow¬ 
ards the Icjcai people. Thus, souie arra.s of the 
Middle I’hisi and pails i>f Asia base beroinc 
the vulneral)l<‘ belds for disgnisri roniniunist 
advunvonu'iii. 

Folicentric communist mo>>m«nt : 

As pointed onle.uiiei. rotmnimism is .m 
tnieinational movement and henc^ it lecpiiies 
a central plan and sysinnatio advancement. 
Prior to the second isar, Soviet Russia was 
its onclispuled < liampion and it took up on 
itself the lesptmsiliility of .spreading the 
ideology. All eomnnmist pailies lliiongliont 
the world tallied bcbiiul hei. and as liatiinaii 
points out, Russia could ileverly itlefiliiy her 
national inieresi.s with the ideological claim nr 
of the * omnnmiM>. of other conniries, 

I'he Inst ie\(ilt, however, licgan with 
I’ito’s ^'ogoslavIa. Ihit the most siiiklng 
disunilv in llic Maixland (to use .Sclmrnan s 
term} has been initiated by I’rking by hci new 
challenge for ali<tnali\e !eadershi[) oi the 
Inteinatioiial ('oinniimist movenicnt. Accor¬ 
ding to Red (!liina, .Soviet Kii'^'-ia is now a 
rcvi-sioiiist fon e and an alternative ieadership is 
essential in tin* interest of communist advaricc- 
mrnl. Of tonrse. Oltina is tioi a lonely 
traveller along the new direction. There arc. 
Aibania. Ouiei Mongolia, North Korea and 
Indochina behind her. As a matter of fact, 
due to this rivalry Itctwecn ihr two commu¬ 
nist giants, inie; national corn’iiimist movement 
has now been divided and all tlir commutiist 
parties of the World have chosen one or 
another of them in this pohirisa'ton. 

Of course, a tone of dissent began vsith 


Tito's nationalist attitude. Russia could not 
tackle the situation and eventually Yugoslavia 
drifted apart. Alternative approaches were 
imminent in R.isl (jerinany. Poland and 
Hungary. .Moscow; however, crushed all 
these inovciiicnts by drastic niiliiary action. 
Very terently, by a stroke of ugly tnilitary 
measuic, bite has cptellcd the Clzeclioslovakian 
cii“is. But in the c.ise of Clnna, this methetd 
lias pcfliaps, been rceg.irdcd .is ineflective as 
.Moscow has dclimtely uccepicd the virtual 
pol«u isalion. 

Thus, the W etr’d comnunist inmcinenl has 
sliown d poli fcniric iemlec.cy .md the inonoH- 
tliic c'li.ir.tc ter «if the (aiinmunisi tiK.Vv'rnciithas 
discatded its oriliodox ii.Uuir. hollowing 
ilie example oi (iinna .md Vugosl.avi.i. some 
Ka.st Lurcpcan comnmnisi countiics have 
tended to c\olve a new paiiorn of nationalist 
co'iniiuinsm. As pointed out e.iTlier, 
Yugoslavia b.is been the pioneer and now 
Bulgaiia .end (l/.cchoslovakia have taken similar 
altitude. ’Tlic coiistiiution of the communist 
party of Rumania cleclates : ‘‘'rhe Rumatiian 
communist party ba.scs its er.ilic activity on 
.Matxist-Lcninisi leaching, .applying it itt a 
creative manner to the conditions and 
pCCnliarttiC' specific lo this country.*’ 

l.oticiKc* writes (in .New Statesman) that 
imiil rc‘i ■ itlv Bt'gin.i w.is Rutsia’s most 
lelialilc ally. Hut it now' looks as if things may 
< harige last m (hr near future. V'ery recently 
(1/cc lioslovakia has made an unsuccessful 
attempt to go beyond the .'Soviet ambit and 
Kits ia had to cru.sh the movement by military 
iiitrtvemion in c(>rcert with other Warsaw 
powers. So Murti writes ‘'That the communist 
world is not monolithic and totally controlled 
by Mo'cow, which Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania and Albania and, above all Chinn; 
have increasingly shown in recent years.” 

Conclusion : 

Though the Sino-Sovict rupture ha» often 
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been described as an ideological clasli, tlic 
conflict originates fundamentally, as Arnold 
Toynbee observes, in geo'poliiical reasons. 
But whatever tiic reason might be, tlie bridge 
has been broken for the forcsce.ible future. 
This rift lias actually dashed all hopes of rapid 
communist expansion to the ground. 

In India, though the riuninumsl party was 
formed as early as in 1924, it has been torn 
asunder since 1962 due to the SLno-Sovici rifi. 
Russia lias not supported China during her 
adventurism in the Himalayan region m 1962 
nor has she given a threatening iiltirnatuiu to 
Anicrira (hough the latter h.is imtcashed 
naked aggression in North \ leiuain perliups 
lieiiUtisC the unfortunate «ouiiiry moves 
behind Red (-hiiia. 

Red China, as Orgaiukt observes, is suie 
to emerge as the first power of the world 
within a sliort period, I'liis will, he believes, 
widen the present rift and the international 
lialancc of power will be seriously disturbed. 
As Friedmann points out, one day may come 
when Russia and America will form a united 
front to tackle thU new challenger. This 
means, as Ur. Jayantaraj Banerjee points out, 
ideological affinity cannot bind together two 
or more states for a long time if their national 
interests arc at cross‘[>urposrs. Hence, in spite 


of the dazzling success within half a century, 
iiitern.'ttiona) coimnimisl movement is now at 
the cross roads due to its iulirreiu wc.'ikncss. 

Moreover, pripular support should have 
been the fundamental factor in the communist 
expansionism. But, the history of the previous 
years proves ilnii die cominunist sta'es have 
radier rcsoited to cliauvuiisiii and adventu> 
rism. A large section of inaiikiiid has, thus, 
been dUuihisioned and no longer regards 
Russia (w (lliina as the s.ivioiir of the oppre¬ 
ssed pcofile. Sometime^ iliesc counirtes fiave 
ais(' alienated (he s.mer eieiiu.Tits of human 
lat'c l.>y their apathy to the iigliteous struggle 
foi fiecdoni as ill Bangl.ulesh. 

At its twentieth eongiess ('1956;, the 
(lonmutiusi paity of tin- Soviet Union 
discarded the theory of inevitability of 
revolution and recognised dial some countries 
may go over to socialism peacefully. The 
doctrine of world-revolution has thus been 
given a go-bye. Tins marks tbe beginning 
of a new epoch of peaceful co existence with 
the capitalist bloc. In this way communism 
began to lose its extra-tcrriioiial character 
and the movement was permitted tobeconfined 
within national borrlcr?. Now it is a sporadic 
movemem radirr tliaii an inlernalionally 
organised fone. 





UPLIFT OF THE SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES- 
PLEA FOR A PLANNED PROGRAMME 

ANIL Kl MAR ACITAH.YA 


'riie roiistitiitioii.il pnivisions rcgardiii;^ 
rafe^'uaici of iiiu?rr-,t of thf* sclftdiiletl castes 
and tribes anil tlir aJiniuislralive mcanircs 
adopted for i’npleint'iitation iliereof h ive often 
been a siibjeii of lontrovi'rsy both in atu! 
outside I’arliaiiK'iit. Some saytliat the j>rovisii>ns 
iti the Constilulion wiili rei^atd to the 
uplift of 'he scheduled castes and tril)cs and 
tlieir assimilation in the larger Tiulian society 
are inadcipiaie. They feel tliat the piovisions 
ill the conslittition have loopholes left in them 
whiili have renderetl infructuoiis the pious 
svishes of our conslitution-rn.ikcrs to build up 
an integrated siicicty in India free fioni l)ic evil 
of caslcisni. On tlie other hand, there are other 
who hold that the constitutional provisions ate 
suITicicnt for safe-guarding the Interests and 
affording proper facilities for tiieir ttplift and 
development. Without going into this con¬ 
troversy let us exatninc the whole rpiestion 
dispassionately. 

The constitutional provisions for safeguard¬ 
ing the interest of the Sclictlulcd ('astes .tnd 
the Scheduled Tnljcs fall under three cate¬ 
gories, vi/. (1) Kcservalion of seats in the 
House of ilic l’cf»plc aiul the Slate Li’gislalure.s; 
(2) Reservation of appoinlmciUs in tlie 
services and posts relating to the alfairs of the 
Union and of the Stales ; (3) Appoiniiiient of 
a Special OHiccr/Uijtnmissiriii to investigate 
into and report to the iVesideiu on the 
working of the safeguards provided for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 'IViltes in 
the Constitution, as also the diHtcuUics under 
which they labour. 

Now let us examine these constitutional 
provisions one by one : — 


(■ Reservation of Seats :— 

.Article 330 of the Clonsiitution guarantees 
reservation of scats for the Sclieduled Castes 
and liu* Scheduled 'IVihes in the House of the 
Pcopit; in the s.unc proportion to the total 
manlier of scats idlottctl to a particular State 
or Union Territory in the house of the people 
as the populatiim of the Scheilidcd Castes and 
(he Scheduled Tidies he.us to the total pi.pida- 
tion of that State .uidof I'nioiiTcrriiory. Simil¬ 
arly, Article 332 guarantees reservation of seals- 
for them in the J^cgislative .Assembly of eveiy 
Slate ill the same projxirlinn to the total 
nmnlier of seats as the pojjulation of the 
Scheduled Castes or ifie Scheduled Tribes in 
respect of which seats are so reserved hears to 
the total population of the State. 

The two articles (Art 330 and 332) men¬ 
tioned above secures adequate representation 
of the members of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes both in the House of the 
People and tiie State Legislatures and thus 
safeguard their interest sufficiently. These 
lirovisions for resnvation of seats, which had 
iniilally b'cen made for a period of lO years 
from the commencement of the Contitution 
were extended to a period of 20 years by tlie 
Constitution ( Eighth Amendment) Act, 1959. 
'i’hc provisions are stili now in force. There 
should, therefore, be no legitimate ground for 
demur at least on this issue. 

2. Reservation of Appointments and Posts : 

Now lei us come to the question of represen¬ 
tation of the members of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes in the Services and 
posts relating to the of affairs the Union or of 
the States. 

Clause (1) of Article 16 of the Constitution) 
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Ay$ dowa equality of opportunity forall people, 
irrespective of caste, creed etc. in respect of 
any employment or office under the State l)ut 
this fundamental right guarontttlng equality of 
opportunity for all people) is somewhat ndaved 
in favour of the members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes when clause (4) }l»id says, 
“Nollung in this Article shall prevent the 
State from making any provision for the 
reservation of appointmeiUs or posts in 
favour of any backward elass of citizens, 
which, in the opiniotj of the State, is not 
adequately represented in the services under 
the Slates.” Hut this relaxation (reservation 
of appointments and posts) is not intended to 
be absolute. Article 335, therefore, say, “The 
claims of the members of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes shall be taken into 
consideration, con$/stent/y with the maintenance 
of efficiency of administration in the making of 
appointments to services and posts in connec¬ 
tion with the affairs of the Union or of a 
State.” On the authority of the above two 
Articles provisions for reservati Jii have been 
made both in the Central and State (»ovt. 
spheres of public services but some 
controversy is there with regard to the quali¬ 
fied reservation as contempl.iied in the words 
‘‘Consistent wlih the maintenance of efficlenc of 
administration." Some say that this is unfair, 
as in many cases candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Clastes and the Scheduled Tribes are 
rejected on the ground that they arc not found 
suitable. While nobody should advocate 
absolutely strict and rigid application of the 
“efficiency yard.sllck” in the case of the Schcil- 
uled Caste and Scheduled Tribe candidates, it 
should also be borne in mind that no Covet n- 
ment worth the name can altogether ignore 
this question, bound up inextricably as it is 
with the efficiency of administration, w’hich is so 
essential for good and sound governance. An 
efficient and wcll-constitutcd Civil Service is 
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the pivot of the Slate machitiery and any 
policy seeking to compromise on this vital issue 
is bound to have it.s baneful effect on the entire 
field of administration. In making ajipoint- 
iiienls of caiididate.s belonging i«j the Scheilulcd 
Ca.strs and 1 ribes, rcl.txatioii must, of course, 
be made, but it should l>p done if) an extent 
which does not hamper the grcate*r interest of 
the Slate as a whole. For ihb purpose in 
order lo enable the candidates belonging to 
the Scheduled C!aslcs an<l Scheduled Tribes to 
irnpiove their standard, a number of pre¬ 
examination centres such as one already 
functioning at Allahabad may be established in 
every State,so that the candidates belonging to 
•he Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
may be trained there for examination, inter¬ 
view, and in fact for every thing they may have 
have to face. But once the appointment is 
made, there should be no scope for further 
reservation in respect of promotion. Then the 
candidates arc expected to stand on their own 
feet ane prove their mettle by their own in¬ 
dustry, labour and application. Only seniority- 
cum-ffieclency shoiihl be the yardstick of pro¬ 
motion. Rc-scivaiioii at every stage of official 
career is likely to ia'grt sense of "easy berth” 
.»nd to suck the v.ij) of initiative and flrivc, 
whicli arc good nciihci foi the members of the 
pariicul.tr coinmuniiy fi)r wh.>.n the reseiva- 
tioii is so n adc. nor fi>r the Siai«* which is 
fo.nniiitcd lo sound, rllN Jcni adininbiraiion 
.is ueil as wcll-bcini; of all •'CCtioii.s of the 
l>eoplc. Our (lr>nslitntion makers vvcrcqtiitc 
alive to this (piesiion. Thai is why they slid 
not think it expedient lo provide fi^r unquali¬ 
fied icscrvallon of appointments. Any attempt 
to do away with this w'cll considered consiitii- 
lional provision cannot but be hatmful tu the 
sjreaier inici'cst of the Nation. 

3. Appointment of a Special Officer/ 
Commission- - 

Article 338 prescribes the appointment by 
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the President of a special officer to investigate 
and report on aki ntatters relating to the 
safeguards provided for tlie Scheduled Castes 
and tlic Scheduled I'rihes under llie Constitu¬ 
tion, while Article 340 empowers the President 
to appoint by order a (’.oin nission to investi¬ 
gate tlie ronditirms of tlje socially and educa¬ 
tionally backward classes and the difficulties 
under which they Libour and to make 
recommendations as to tljc steps that should be 
taken by the I'nicm or any Stale to remove 
sucli difficulties and to improve their condi¬ 
tions, A copy ea< fi of the Reports subn)jtted 
by the Special Officcr/Comrnissicm to the 

President, is required to be laid beftme each 
House of Parhameiit. 

file above provisions in the Consliiulion 
are perhaps not inadecjuale, so far as the safe¬ 
guard of the interest of the backward classes 
arecoticerned. A special Officer/Comniissioner 
is appointed and a Commission is constituted 
to make investigation and report periodically 
as per provisions in Articles 338 and 340 men¬ 
tioned above. Special allotments are made for 
education of the cliiidren of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Special hostels 
have been set nj) in many cases. Special grants 
for housing are allotted in the Union unci 
State budgets. A full-fledged Directorate for 
welfare t>f the rril)als and backward classes is 
functioning in almost every state. Judged 
from all lliesc meastires it cannot be said tliat 

nothing worth mention has been done for the 
backward communitj. 

The fact however, remains that inspile i>f 
all the constitutional provisions, administrative 
measures and budgetary allotments the condi¬ 
tions of the socially backward classes in general 
continue to be pretty l»ad still now. The curse 
of uniouchability plagues the riarijans even to¬ 
day. Reports of Harijan villages being set on 
fire for using the wells and many other harrow¬ 
ing reports come to notice periodically. What 
'Is the remedy ? The remedy lies not so much 
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in the constitutional provisions and adnunlstra- 
live orders as in the implementation of those 
provisions and orders to tfie letter and spirit. 
Efforts should, therefore, be made to instil a 
spirit of selfless service to the cause of tfic 
backward classes in the minds of the officers 
who are placed in charge of the Scheduled 
Tribes. The work should be entrusted 
only to such officers who have 

exhibited a real sense of service to 

the cause of the backward community. Merely 
mechanical utilisation of the funds allotted for 
the welfare of tlie Scheduled (’.istes and the 
Scheduled Tribes will never solve this vast 
prolilein. It should be ensured by all moans 
that the funds allotted are properly utilised on 
schemes, drawn up with thought and imagina¬ 
tion, so as to achieve the the desired effect 
witliin the shortest possible lime. When the 
Constitution first came into force, the special 
provisions were only for ten years. From this 
it w II perhaps not be illogical to assume that 
our Constitution-Makers thought that the 
whole process of uplift and integration should 
be completed within a period of ten ycarsfrom 
the beginning of the Constitution. But it is a 
matter of great regret that although twenty 
years have elapsed since the constitution came 
into f<;r\:e, the goal of integration is still a far 
cry, The effect of this indefinite continuance 

of the safeguards is baneful to the society and 
tli<r country as whole. 

In short, the whole process of uplift and 
integration should be implemented expedi¬ 
tiously in a harmonious way so as to place the 
members of the educationally any socially back¬ 
ward classes on an educational and socio¬ 
economic foo ing wherefrom they will find it 
easier to compete with their counterparts hail¬ 
ing from advanced classes, in every sphere of 
I'fe. It is only then that they will be able to 
come to the forefront and be integrated with 
the larger Indian Society, which was the 
dream of our ConstitutIon*makerS| 
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Truly it is said that necessity is the mother 
of invention. Because of extreme cold, Russia 
has invented several kinds of foot-wear. The 
usual boots and shoes are of course there. 
But as the shoes get very cold, a rubber cover, 
railed Golosh is used, over and below the 
covering of the shoes. As the ( ioloshes also 
cannot protect the feet from cold properly, 
Batinkis, made of presserl wool, are used for 
making foot-wear. 

In the Eastern University, we were given 
army boots. But some had their own shoes 
and those became very cold, when walking on 
Miow, so, goloshes were used. Tliey are 
(luite comfortalile, but these also get slippery. 
Many had not the shoes and others could not 
alTord to buy the goloshes or cover of shoes. 
But the poor people use Batinkis, made of 
pressed wool and no hide or leather is used at 
all. They come up to the knee and keep the 
leet quite warm. Moreover, due to the fric¬ 
tion of the wool, people do not slip on the 
snow. It is cheaper and comfortable. But 
when the temperature hovers round zeio (0) 
degree, snow some times melted, and the foot¬ 
wear of pressed wool cannot be used at all. 
The melted water soaks into the wool and 
you have to discard altogether this kind of 
foot-wear. The poorer section of the people 
prefer Batinkis, which are veiy much cheaper 
than shoes or boots; which are made of hide 
or leather. These are far costlier than wooltn 
goods. 

Along with the boots we were not given 
any stockings. Instead, we were given two 
long putties, made of coarse wool about two 


feet long and six inches wide, You have to 
wrap up the toes and feet, tightly with puttie?, 
and they come up to the ankle. It was a 
tricky job for me. Unless you tied the putties 
properly and tightly, while walking, the putties 
would get loose and an awkward siluati<^n 
would develop and you have to lialt, tie agrin 
and then proceed further. .After a little prac¬ 
tice, the process of tying putties became easier. 
The putties keep the feet quite safe from cold 
and they are not very costly. In this respect 
they arc much better than socks, however 
cosily. Not only the soldier.*, but university 
students like ourselves as well as peasants and 
other common people usually use ihi.s kind 
of foot cover. 

It is amusing to recollect that one of the 
most diiHcult problems which the authorities 
of the Eastern University had to face, was, how 
to leach the rustic students the proper use of 
the latrine.s. It was the commode system 
arranged in long lines, one for the males and 
the other for the females. Most of the sludcnt.s 
had never seen a commode, far less used them 
in their homes. They were accustomed to 
answer rails of nature, in the most natural way 
in the fields, either behind a shrub and when 
that was not readily available, even in the open 
and in view of one another. This system is 
prevalent in most parts of India and Asia even 
today. The students would not use the 
commode as is proper. Thus they spoiled the 
top of the commodes. In order to prevent 
them from squatring on the commodes, wooden 
structures were constructed but these were 
sysematically broken and general mtetings of 
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the siudenis had (o he called and actual 

demonstration given as to how the commodes 
are to be used and the iitiHty of doing so. 

The Eastern Ulliver^ily was situated at llic 
junction of two imporlanf streets. They were 
Pushkin Hnulc\'ard and JTherskaya UHtsa. 
The first one was formerly called the Strasnaya 
boulevard, named after the old and famous 
Clniri'h situated there. It was renamed after 
tlie great port Pusltkin, after placing a statue 
of Puslikin in the Square. It was a very broad 
street, about 100 or 120 feet wide with two 
foot-paths on two sides and roads for cars, 
buses and trams on two sides. In the middle 
was a wide space, for pedestrians with rows 
of big trees and small shrubs and flower plants 
and. the most important, rows of iienches for 
people to sit, rest or read books and news¬ 
papers or meet friends and lovers and talk. 

This went on uninterrupted, ^in the sun, 
rain and even snow. The Boulevard was 
really beautiful in summer with green leaves 
and blossoming flower.s, but in winter also, 
there was no dearth of people loitering or 
sitting in couples on the benches. It was 
indeed difTic ult to find a vacant bench and two 
three couples would sit on the same bench in 
close proximity, without caring in the least 
f.T other couples c>r pa.'-sing pedestrians, in the 
morning, noon, evening or late in the night. 
'I'hey had become very free and there was no 
fjuestion ol sfiaine. I'o the east ihi.s Boulevard 
went up to the Moscow river and also beyond 
and to the west to the big market place and 
beyond. But not knowing the streets of 
Moscow well and specially not knowing the 
Russian language well, I did not venture alone 
beyond these two wfihknown points. Both 
were about a kilometer from the Pushkin 
Square, near which our University and Hostel 
were situated. Though there were buses and 
trams, I usually walked the distance specially 

for economy, hfy pocket, though not empty, 
was not in an ulHuent state. 


I preferred the river side, where there was a 
big and modern church itt 1^23, but in 1963, 
the church was replaced by a beautiful park, 
where music used to be played in the evenings. 
The Moscow river, whether frozen, as wo 
found ill the winter of 1922 and 1923, or when 
flowing, as we found in the summer of 1923, 
was always a favourite spot for me.Tn winter on 
the frozen river your.g people and also children 
played all kinds of games including football and 
more often hockey on skates. In summer, this 
was the spot where people used to take naked 
baths, males and females, at a distance of 
Icirdly 50 feet Iroro one another. The bathers 
were unconcerned, but as the curious sight¬ 
seers, a'sentbled in crowds, the bathing place 
was shifted two or three furlongs, up the 
stream, where less crowd as.seinbled. The 
Moscow river is small, almost like a canal, but 
it attracted me. After all I cmne from East 
Bengal, where rivers and canals are in abun¬ 
dance, and a river however small was bound 
to attract jne, as it actually did. 

I was particularly attracted by the speed 
of Ice-Hockcv, which I had not seen before. 
I watclied Ice-Hockey played witli .skates fixed 
under die shoes. The speed was tremendous, 
compared to the hockey played in the fields of 
Hooghly College, where I was a student, or in 
Indore where I was a science teacher and had 
a reputation for good speed. But that was 
perhaps a tenth part of the speed I saw in 
Ice-hockey. A disc when hit by a stick goes 
very swiftly on the snow, without the friction 
of grass as we were accustomed to. The 
players also can run much faster on skates than 
on their feet. The river was about a 
kilometer from Pushkin Square and though 
there were a few buses and trams, 1 used to 
walk down the distance either alone or with 
companions and sometimes with the Moulana 
also. Beyond Moscow river was the Sparrow 
Hills, renamed Lenin Hills, after the Revolu- 
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tion. Napoleon saw from the top of the Hill, 
burning Moscow ; when ihe Russians realised 
that Moscow was about to fall, they used their 
usual policy of scorched earth. Napoleon 
turned back without occupying the defenceless 
city. Hiller’s generals could not come even so 
near Moscow. Now on the hills there is the 
Moscow University claimed to be the biggest 
residential University in the world with about 
5,000 rooms and 20,000 stttdcnts in the Hostels. 
I saw it in 1963, when I had been there again 
to represent Hind Mazdoor Sabha in May D.*y 
Celebrations after nearly 40 years. On tlie 
other side of the Pushkin Boulevard, about a 
kilometer ofT, was the market. The bi-weekly 
markets as found in the villages of Asi.i, still 
continued in Moscow in 1923 when people 
from nearby villages brought their products 
for sale and also purchased their necessary 
articles. I was interested in a shop run by 
one Indian, a Mahajareen, who did not know 
Russian, but had manied a Russian. She used 
to run a shop before the revolution btil had to 
discontinue iluiing the period of war-commu¬ 
nism and again started it when the New 
Economic Policy (NKP3 was introduced. It 
was a puzzle for tis to understand hov he 
managed to marry the Russian woman wi liout 
knowing Russian and how the two carried on 
their daily activities It was mostly by gestures 
and signs. They were already married fur 
one year and his knowledge of Ru'sian Iiad 
not improved much. In India he was on 
ordinary farmer in the Punjab. They had a 
provision shop in the market and bi-weekly 
market day.s were very busy days for them. 
VS'e Indians were always welcome to thtir shop 
and I used lo go there regularly once a week 
or a fortnight to see the d:vclopment of the 
novel Tndo'Russian marriage. She was robust 
and in her thirties and was very jovial like 
most of the Slavs. He was in his early forties 
and was heavily built. In the shop, we were 


treated with tea, biscuits or raisins and other 
dry fruits. Once a few of us went to his hotisc 
for a meal also. They were having a nice life. 
In 1963 I tiled but could not find them out 
and learn how the married couple had fared 
in the last forty years. 'Fliere were fixed limits 
to my movements on Pushkin Boulevard on 
cither side. Not knowing the city and the 
language properly, I did not onlinarily venture 
to otlicr places. On the Therskaya Uliisa, 
which is a narrow road, about 24 feet wide, 
with two foot-paths, tlurr were buses plying, 
but no trams. On one side was the benin 
Museum and Revolutionary Museum, where 
Ro/i. wife of Com. .Ahaui Mukherjee used to 
work. Beyond that after 2/3 Kilometres was 
the city’s end and there was the airport about 
10 Kins. off. On the other .'iide, was the bux 
Hotel lirsl and then the ofhee of Moscow 
Soviet and alxml a Kilometer olT was the 
Krcniliii, foimerly the palace of the Czars and 
no'v the seat of the Ceiitial Soviet Government 
surroundetl by high walls in Oriental style. In 
front oi (he Kremlin is the fainou.s Red Square, 
wlierc big parades arc held on May Day and 
(he Anniversary of Russian Uevoluiion. I 
participiicd in the May Dav Celebrations in 
May, 1923 and 1924. and also in the Anniver- 
sarv of the RiiNsiari Revolution in 1923. 1 also 
participated in the May Day Celebration of 
1963, about forty )ears later. In the first two 
occisions 1 marciicd past and in 1963, the 
piocession passed licforc us and we were on the 
dias by the si<lc of benin Matisolcum and took 

the salute along s^ith Com Khruschev and 
ComCiiStro. 

In the Red Square tlicre are two other 
remarkable sights. One is the guilloiln. The 
stone slab on which the head of the condemned 
was kept and a man chopped off the head with 
an axe. Now it is discontinued, but as a 

memento of the past the stone slab is kept on 
a circular platform and still remains for the 
sight-seers to sec. 
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The other is a very artistic and beautifully 
coloured church, with spires. It is 

rumoured that the artist who had constructed 
it had his e^es taken out by the C/jr (Ivan ?) 
so that he could not construct another to 
challenge the beauty of this one. He was, 
however, amply compensated by gold so that 
he could live well for tlje rest of his days. 

Since 1924, in the Kremlin, there had been 
addition to the l.enin Mausoleum, first in 
wood and in 1963, I found that the wooden 
structures had been replaced by black-stone. 
The graves of other dead leaders of Soviet 
Russia are behind tlic Mausoleum of Lenin, 
by the side of the Kremlin wall in a line. The 
grave of Stalin was also in thi.s line, but then 
the coffin was removed in tlie de-Stalinisation 
period, as I saw in 1963. But I learn that it 
has again been put back in its place. In the 
Mausoleum itself, Lenin is lying in subdued 
light, as if sleeping restfully. The embalmed 
body looks e.xactly the same as when he was 
living. There was no visible change from 1924 
to 19t>3, as I found aftiT 40 years, 

Many important and historical buildings 
are near the Kremlin and the Red Stjuarc, 
which is really the centre of the city. Many 
new buildings are b-iiig constructed near this 
place. Of the cld buildings, the Trade I'nion 
Hall or Hall of Column^, is a historic building 
where very important meetings have been and 
are being held The dead body of J.enin, after 
it was brought from Gorki village to Moscow, 
was placed there fur people to sec and pay 
their homage. More than a million people 
marched past the dead body. 8 abreast on both 
sides in slow funeral march steps. For two 
days the procession continued and some going 
through the Hall twice, like myself. I march* 
ed past the dead body but in the awc>inspiring 
Hall I could not see Lenin properly and so had 
a second try, by standing again at the end of 
the long queue, as I had not seen Lenin at all 


when he was a]ive.Since 1924,when his body was 
kept in the Mausoleum, millions and millions 
of people have seen the dead body, as if he was 
still living and restfully sleeping. In 1924 and 
in 1963 I must have been to sec T.enin’s body 
at least a dozen times, indicating in what 
regard I held Lenin, the perfect man and 
revolutionary, and at the same time humani¬ 
tarian. If he had not died so soon after the 
Revolution and if he could direct the course of 
the Soviet Government, nnst of tlie cruelties 
and savage liquidations, etc. of the Stalin 
pe»'iod and afterwards would not have 
happened and the forward mirch of the 
socialists would have been rapid and without 
so much tears. 

In the very same area is situated the woHd 
famous Bulshoi 'Iheatrc. Bolshoi means big. 
It is one of the biggest in the world but that is 
a minor matter. Russians arc undisputedly 
the iicst Ballet dancers in the whole world. 
This Bolshoi Fheatre was and still is the best, 
where Ballet is danced. 

The famous Tretiakov Art Gallery is also 
situated nearby. Most of the pictures are 
Germanic or Slav with lots of bright colours. 
There is one picture which is horrible. Ivan, 
the Terrib'c, hit his young son aged about 
10/12 years with an axe and then clasping the 
bleeding and dying son in close embrace with 
horrified blazing eyes. It made the deepest 
impression on me. I'here are many other art 
productions but not being an artist or art 
critic, I would not try to describe them. This 
Art Gallery, though much smaller than the 
world famous Louvre Gallery, of Paris ; yct- 
those who are competent to make valuations, 
say that on quality and merit both are 
comparable. 

Just opposite the Kremlin is the biggest 
departmental store, called State Ufliversal 
Magazine or GYM ( Gosuderni Yuniversalni 
Magazina), where one can buy everything, 
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fVom a pin to a motor car. It is one the 
biggest in the world. Then there it the 
National Library with several million books, 
bigger than the British Museum l^ibrary and 
second only to the National Library of the 
Congress of Washington, as far as the number 
of books is concerned. It is a new structure 
and it is being rapidly expanded. 

I had read about May Day. Peaceful 
striking workers in Chicago Hay Market were 
beaten up and Hred upon and afterwards 
some of them were tried and executed. It 
was a very bloody affair, but the workers 
showed wonderful and exemplary fortitude, 
courage and solidarity in facing the L'S Police’s 
sticks and bullets. It was in 1886. Interna¬ 
tional Revolutionaries and leaders like 
Frederick Engels and others had arranged 
that May Day would be observed in remem¬ 
brance of the massacre of the workers in 
Chicago Hay Market. It has been declared 
to be an International Protest Day and also a 
Dedication Day for emancipation of the work¬ 
ing classes. Indeed I had attended a meeting 
of May Day in Jamshedpur in 1921. In 
Moscow 1 expected it to be a big demonstra¬ 
tion, but never imagined it would lie so big as 
what I saw and participated in at Moicow in 
im and 1924. 

The temperature was near about 10* degree 
and Moscow was not so benumbingly cold as 
wc found, when we reached Moscow for the 
first lime at the end of December, 1922. Janu¬ 
ary and February, 1923, were still very cold. 
Only in March anl April, on some days, it 
was somewhat less cold. The snow in the 
streets would melt and then another cold wave 
would come, fresh snow would fall. So by ht 
of May, it was still very cold and there were 
occasional snow.-falls. That year in 1923 the 
temperature on May Day was above lO degree 
and there was no snow and I enjoyed very 
much the march thiough the Red Square 


along with about a million others, giving the 
salute to the Soviet and International Leaders 
of the working class. 

It was a grand day. The food supplied 
from Breakfast, Lunch to Dinner was not the 
usual drab kind but much improved, almost 
like what the ordinary European workers 
usually eat. “Army marches on the belly.” 
is an old and wise saying. On May Day, with 
much better food than usual, we felt much 
better. But for tlic children it was the 
grandest day. Not only they got good food 
and in plenty, as ouseivcs, they also got good 
new dresses with red kerchiefs round their 
necks or in their hair (for girls) but many of 
them were taken in about 200 trucks in the 
Red Square march and then throughout the 
city and also to the Air Port. After the march 
past, wc also went to the air port, where there 
were aerial displays by various kinds of aero¬ 
planes. It was a gala show and we enjoyed 
the day thoroughly. 

The children in about 100 open trucks, 
with about 50 in each, numbering about 5,000 
shouting slogans at the top of their voices lent 
a special charm to the whole show. Though 
the number of trucks was not perhaps more 
than lOOi they seemed to be everywhere, as 
they moved seperatcly and not in a group, in 
all the imptirtant roads and streets. They 
were being shown ihe dilferent places of 
interest in Moscow and suburbs. They were 
wearing clean dresses with lots of red clothes 
on their. Their young faces lit up with joy, 
made a very good impression. There were 
slogans written on the trucks. “Happy children 
of to-day will be worthy citizens of tomorrow*', 
“Soviets look after the children as a sacred 
trust” etc. The sight of the happy children 
made the parents also happy and proud. 

1 participated also in the May Day demons¬ 
trations & march through the Red Square in 
1924, but somehow missed the glow I had 
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felt in 1923. Was it because I knew what was 
to be cxpecicd :* It wgs new aiul gigantic 
beyond my cxpecUlions. The novelty was no 
longer ilicre in 1924, Moreover Lenin had 
died in Januury 1924 an<l the Soviet leader^ 
Were quarelling amongst themselves. All that 
I can state is that I did not feel the same on 
May Daj 1924 as I had done in 1923, what¬ 
ever might have been the reasons. 

I attended the May Day in China in 1953 
and the colourful procession and demonstra¬ 
tions 1 had witnessed were really grand. 
Mao-t’se-Tnng took the salute. Wc the trade 
union leaders from India, nay of the whole 
world stood on the dias along with Mao, in 


( Contd. from page 248 ) 

dounlrics like China, Pakistan and America 
cannot be described as anything absolutely 
unchanging. If the Russians fmd that they 
can gain any advantage by ciianging their 
present policy about China or .\merica they 
will certainly make that rhangc. If they think 
it will be of advantage to them to keep 
Pakistan going Uicy will surely try to prevent 
the disintegration of that ariiliciaily assetnblecl 
melange of races and tribes miscalled a nation. 
The Russians and the Anglo-Americans had 
kepi Pakistan goitig twice before this when the 
Pakistan army attacked anil tried to oi;cupy 


the historic Peace Square formerly called the 
Square of Heavenly Peace. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of attending 
May Day celebration! in Moscow in l963 
again after about 40 years. There ‘ was a 
diirercncc. In 1923 and a'so in 1924, I was 
participating in (he March, but in 1953 in 
Peking and 1963 in Moscow I was among the 
top leaders taking the salute of the dumb, 
driven masses. In 1923 I fell that the rule of 
the toiling masses throughout (lie world was 
round 'he corner, but in 1953 and 1963 I had 
grown in years and experience ; perhaps 

because of that I did not feel the same emotions 
as in 1923. 


Indian territory and were crushed by our 
forces. The i’akistani adventure in Bangla 
Desh is l)arbarous, inhuman and utterly 
criminal as has been found by members of 
many neutral countries. Even thcti, the 
Russians and the Anglo-Americans are quite 
capable of allowing the arch criminals of West 
Pakistan i(» coniinuc to be called statesmen 
and politicians so that the world powers could 
satisfy (heir lust for maintaining their “policy”. 

Spy rings and talcs of espionage arc deco¬ 
rative additions to the colourful pattern of this 
policy which leads humanity up a dangerous 
blind alley of civilisation. 



ABOLITION OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


C. P. BARTHWAL 


After the 1967 general elections moves to 
abolish second chambers in States have 
gathered momentum. Punjab and West 
Bengal did away with their upper houses in 
early 1967. The Legislative Assemblies of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh have recently passed 
resolutions recommending the abolition of 
Legislative Councils in those States. ^ This 
has been possible because of the special provi* 
sion in the Indian Constitution dealing with 
stjch abolition. Accordingly, the Parliament 
may by law provide for the abolition of the 
Legislative Council of a Slate having such a 
Council or for the creation of such a Council 
in a State having no such Council, if the 
Legislative A«semb]y of the State passes a 
resolution to that cfTeCt by a majority of its 
total membership and a two^thirds majority 
of the members present and voting.^ There 
is no need of going through the process of 
constitutional amendment for creating or 
abolishing the upper house in States.'^ The 
only requirement for such a change is a 
resolution passed by a special majority of the 
lower house of the Stale Legislature itself, 
followed by a law made by Parliament in the 
ordinary course of legislation, making conse¬ 
quential changes as may be necessary. 

Wby did the Constitution not provide for 
a perpetual second chamber <in States ? Why 
was procedure for its abolition inserted in it ? 
To Bad aa answer to these questions we will 

e 


have to look into the proceedings of thd 
Constituent Assembly. 

The-memorandum on the principles of a 
model Provincial Constitution circulated on 
May 30, 1947, by the Constitutional Adviser 
provided for a Legislative Assembly for each 
State. The question whether there was to be 
a second chamber in any State, and if so, how 
it was to be constituted) was left to be decided 
by the representatives of that State in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Provincial Constitution Commi'tce 
considered the matter in June, 1947.‘‘ The 
committee decided that as a general rule, 
there should be only a single chamber of the 
Legislature in States to be called Legislative 
Assembly, but a second chamber might be 
constituted in States where special circum¬ 
stances existed. The committee, however, did 
not enumerate these special circumstances and 
in its report added a note that the members of 
the Constituent Assembly from each State 
should vote separately and decide whether 
an upper house should be set-up in that State. 

The recommendations of the Provincial 
Constitution Committee were placed before 
the Constituent Assembly in July, 1947 and 
were adopted with some amendments.^ In 
pursuance of the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly the members representing the diffe¬ 
rent provinces met in separate groups to 
decide about the setting up of Legislative 
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Councils in respective States. The representd- 
tives of Bombay, Madras, West Bengal, United 
Provinces, Bihar and Punjab decided in 
favour of second chamlicrs for these States.'' 
The rest of tlie Slates preferred to remain 
unicameral. 'Po give cflect to these rccomnien- 
datitJiis, on /armary 6, 1949, Dr. Ambedkar 
moved an amendment in the (lonstituent 
Assembly.'' 

During the discussion in the Constituent 
Assembhi while there were only few voices in 
favouTi a consider.xblr volume oi opiiiion was 
against the institution of upper houses in the 
Stales. Prof. K. P. SImh dubbetl the second 
chamber as a dilaUjry engine rather in«u a 
help ill rellccling popular opinion on c.rucial 
questions of legislations. They, he said involved 
considerable outlay from the public exchequer. 
They only aided party bosses to dislrilnite 
more patronage, and only helped in ob'^trucl* 
ing or delaying the necessary legislation. He 
pointed out those who defended second 
chambers were more often champions of 
Vested intereslsi which lind a place in these 
bodies and thus, find an occasion rather to 
defend their own special, sectarian or class 
interest than to help the popular cause. Sri K. 
Chaliha'' gave examples to show that in various 
countries of the word (he cited the case of 
U. S. S, R.» I'liion of South .\frica, Canada 
and Switzerland) the constituent units were 
unicameral. He criticised second chambers as 
a clog in the way of progressive legislation and 
that only vested intcre.sls wished to sit 
there to defend their interests. Sri K. 
Hanumanthaiya® reminded those who 
favoured a second chamber about the system 
of responsible government that was being 
envisaged under the Indian Constitution. Such 
a system presupposed the party system. A 
government based on parly system worked in 
a peculiar way. Every major decision is taken 
at the party meeting and not in the upper or 


lower house. So the real legislature from the 
point of practical politics is the party meeting. 
Once the question is decided in the party 
meeting, it docs not matter whether the 
question is brought up before the lower or 
upper house, or even if there were ten houses, 
there would be no question of preventing ha.sty 
legislation, once the party dedision was taken 
oil the subject. Sint. Renuka Ray*^ asked that 
when there was provision for a Governor in 
llir province wlio was empowered to send back 
to the legislature any bilh which might have 
been enacted carelessly, for revision, what 
was the need of another chamber for perform¬ 
ing a similar function ? Finally,Shri Bishwanath 
Das" pointed out that a house constituted 
tlirough an inditet election and nomination 
could neither command requisite influence and 
prestige nor check ha-sty legislation because of 
the limitations under which it has to work. 

Speaking in favour Shi L.N. Sahu'- pleaded 
that every opportunity should be given to men 
of outstanding ability and wealth to take their 
due share in the governance of the couniiy. 
Citing the ca.se of Orissa, he said that twenty- 
five States had been merged in it and it was 
for their representation that an upper house 
was nccilcd. Sri L K. Bharathi''^ contended 
that (he idea behind a second chamber was to 
prevent or check hasty legislation and not at 
all to impede progres-ive legislation, as some 
members feared, but to pass some time so that 
cool, rahn, and deliberate conclusions could be 
arrived at. 

Though the opinion wa.s sharply divided on 
the utility of having another house, almost all 
members were in favour of devising some 
procedure for its abolition in future. 

Replying to the above discuuion 
Dr.Arnbedkeri^made it clear that upper houses 
in the States were being introduced purely on 
an experimental basis. He drew the attention 
of the members to Article 304 6f the Draft 
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Constitution which laid down the manner in 
which an existing second chamber could be 
abolished or one created in a Stale whicli did 
not have a second chamber. It was laid down 
in that article that the Legislative Assembly of 
a State, or, in States where there were two 
houses, could pass a bill for this purpose. Such 
a bill after being ratified by Parliament by a 
majority of total membership of each house, 
would have the cfTect of amending the contitu- 
tion. This was accepted by the Constituent 
Assetiibly. The Drafting Committee of (he 
Constituent Assembly later on reconsidered 
the procedure for tbc creation or abolition of 
second chamber and on July 30, 1949, 
Dr. Ambcdkar introduced an amending Article 
148-A, which authorised Parliament by law, 
to create or aliolish the Legislative Council of 
a State if the Legislative Assembly of that State 
passed a rc.soKiti<.n to that effect by a majority 
of its total membership ' and a twotliirds 
majority of the members ptesent and voting.* ' 
This amendment was approved by the constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and incorporated as Article 169 
of the Indian Constitution. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly wanted, chamber to be esta¬ 
blished purely on an experimental basis. That 
is why a special procedure was laid down for 
their abolition so that, in future, the proces.s of 
getting rid of th# second chamber could be 
facilitated without going into the tiring process 
of a constitutional amendment. 

Experience shows that the experiment has 
been successful and there is no justification for 
continuing Legislative Councils. The way they 
are working, they have become a sort of 
"employment exchange” for the rehabilitation 
of defeated politicians and other supporters 
whom the ruling party could not accommodate 
elsewhere. This back-door entry was an affront 
to democracy and public opinion as it gave 
a chance of legislating to tliose who have been 


rejected by the people at general elections. 
The second chambers Iiave failed to perform 
their duties as revising chambers. To cite the 
case of Uttar Pradesh ; out of a total of 288 
bills sent to the Legislative Council in (he last 
thirteen years, only four were amended by it. 
They have thus become ‘superfluous’ in the 
words of Abbey Sicyes. 

Elections (o the upper house entailed 
double voting for certain categories of electors 
like teachers and graduates. These persons 
vole at the general elections and also while 
electing members of (he Council. This is a 
negation of the principle of ‘‘one man, one 
vote” for it gives them the right to elect two 
icprcsentatives in the legislature. 

The existence of upper chamber made no 
difference to the quality of legislation and there 
is no proof to show that its existence has 
resulted in better measures. It was wrong to 
contend that single chambers would result in 
hasty legislation as the process of passing a bill 
in three readings ensured due caution. 
Moreover, unicameral system is working 
successfully in the majority of the States. 
TItcre is, therefore, no justification in continu¬ 
ing bicameralism in several other States. 

Those who plead for the retention of the 
Legislative Council in States try to equate it 
with the Council ofStale at the Centre. But 
there is )jig difference between the two. While 
the Council of Slate represents units in a 
federal system of government that has been 
adopted in our country, the Legislative 
Council represents no sucli thing. Moreover 
the upper house of the Union Parliament has 
coequal powers with the lower house with 
regard to passirg of ordinary bills and 
constitutional amendments. In addition it 
has certain exclusive powers which have not 
been given to the House of the People. They 
have the right to passs resolution for the crea¬ 
tion of an all-India service and authorising 
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Parliatnent to make iaw$ with respect to any 
matter enumerated in the State List. The 
Legislative Council has no sucli powers. 
Even in the passing of ordinary bills its 
powers are drastically reduced. I’hus, its role 
as a revisionary chamber has ceased long 
ago. It has for the most part been reduced to 
an ornamental institution, generally content to 
duplicate the functions of the lower liou.‘'c. 

It is, therefore, ^concluded that second 
chambers in States hitve become useless inslitu* 
tions. At present our country is passing 
through such a stage of hnanciai paucity 
that we are not able run our five-year plans. 
Retrenchments in services are made to efiect 
economy. The way the Legislative Counils arc 
working at present, their abolition would 
result in greater econmy of lime and money. 

1. Similar resolution was also passed by the 
Maharashtra Legislative Assembly, but 
the Chief-Minister and the ruling parly 
prevailed upon the Centre not to move a 
bill in Parliament to give effect, to the 
resolution (National Herald, Lucknow, 
dated 28.4.1970) 

2. The Constitution of India Art. 169 ^l) 

3. Ibid., Art. 169(3). 

4 . For Minutes of the Provincial Constitu¬ 


tion Committee, sec Rao B.S. ‘The 
Framing of India’s Constitption—Select 
Documents’ (l967)Vol.II 22, p. 647. 

5. Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. IV» 
pp. 579 ff. 

6. Three Stales were subsequently added to 
the list—Andhra Pradesh by the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils Act, 1957 ; Madhya Pradesh 
SiMysore by the Constitution (Seventh 
Amendment) Act 1956. Further, in the 
existing list the word ‘Maharashtra’ was 
substituted for the word ‘Bombay’ by the 
Bombay Reorganization Act, 1960 and 
the word ‘Uttar Pradesh’ was substituted 
for the word ‘United Provinces’ by the 
Constitution (Amendment of the I & II 
Schedules) order, 1950 (C.O. 3. dated 
25.1.1950). 

7. Constituent Assembly Debates Vol. VII 
p. 1309. 

8. Ibid, p. 1310. 

9. Ibid, pp. 1311-12. 

10. Ibid, p 1312. 

11. Ibid, pp. 1315-16. 

12. Ibid, pp. 1306-7. 

13. Ibid, pp. 1307-9 

14. Ibid, p. 1317. 

15. Ibid, Vol, IX p. 13. 



PSYCHOSIS OF CONTROLS 


N. KAMARAJU PANTLTLU 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, one of the greatest 
living philosopher of the world and a formar 
President of India, while analysing the causes 
of the present degenaration of the political 
life and the degradation of the moral values of 
our administrators, statesmen and politicians 
in general said that the whole nation was 
facing the greatest crisis of character. In my 
view It is not crisis of character but the crisis 
of the Controls that is rocking 'the very edifice 
of our nation building programmes and strik¬ 
ing at the very roots of our economic develop¬ 
ment and planning schemes aimed at improv¬ 
ing the standards of living of the common 
masses and the establishment of an fgalitarian 
society based on the concept of equal distribu¬ 
tion of income and wealth. Various types of 
controls were introduced and clamped downon 
the production, distribution and consumption 
of the essential consumer goods, exports and 
imports etc., during the period of the sccojul 
World War, in order to solve the problems of 
scarcity of day-to-day necessities, defence 
requirements and for conservation of foreign 
exchange resource for what were called dire 
Jicccssitics alone, from the strategic point of 
view. Soon after thesecond World War,several 
countries whose economies were plagued by 
the devastation of the War, viz., Japan, 
Germany, France and England etc., had 
removed the-controls by a phased programme. 
But unfortunately the Indian Govermnent did 


not emulate the worthy example of the West¬ 
ern hiuropcan Countries in this regard, despite 
the fact of our slavishly clinging to all the 
a<lministraiive patterns, principles, procedures, 
rules and regulations etc, set up by the 
British Government in a most unabashed 
manner. Instead of removing the controls our 
gOYcrnir.cnt is going on introducing and experi¬ 
menting with innumerable novel methods 
of controls, unheard of in any other pan of the 
civilised world. The Parkinson’s Law is 
operating in the Indian Administration and 
planning meclianism. The growth rale of our 
economy is one of the lowest in the world 
inspile of having more than 275 controls in 
varied splieres of economic activity. It is no 
wonder, that the growth rate of the economics 
of Japan, Australia, New Zealand etc, which 
h ive the least number of controls is compara¬ 
tively much inglier than that of India. 
Mr. A. C). ShroflTiad aptly observed, though 
humorously, while delivering a lecture in 
Bombay on 1st September, 1960, organised by 
the Forum of Free Enterprise, that one very 
obvious reason fur the acute scarcity of paper 
in the country is the existence of these mani¬ 
fold controls and regulations. The magnitude 
of controls in India can be very easily meas¬ 
ured by the following remarks of one of the lea¬ 
ding industrialists of India found that year 
in and year out wc had to employ 16 clerks to 
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fill these various forms ami returns which had 
to be submitted." It is an obvious fact that 
99% of the returns and forms will safely 
go into the pigeon holes of the various offices 
of the government at the Centre and the 
States. The theorciical objectives of the mani 
fold controls are very advantageous, but their 
i inpact on the enterprise, promotion ami 
growth of Industry and Commerce is highly 
deleterious. Sir Winston Churchill said very 
correctly "If you destroy a free market vou 
create a black market. If y<m have ten thou- 
.sand regulations you destroy all icspecl for 
law." I think, Sir Winston (>hurchiirs 
prophecy has conte true at lessi in the case of 
India, hundred per cent. I need not reiterate 
here the untold misery caused by the controls 
to the common man, and the large scale black 
marketing, hoarding, profiteering, atid other 
multifarious activities of the anti-social elem¬ 
ents in India, In my view, the Government 
itself is to be blamed for this virtually chaotic 
state of affairs in the country, where the law of 
the jungle lather than the law of order ))y 
existence i.« prevailing in every walk of econo¬ 
mic, political and social activities of the 
citi/eiis. klahatma Gandhi opposed controls 
tooth aiul nail and at his in-Stance, only as 
every body knows, finul controls were removed 
in 1943. On the eve of the Gandhi Centenary 
Celebrations, our loo shrewed and wise politi¬ 
cians, quite conveniently forgot Mahatma 
Gandhi’s views ott controls. 

During the period of the Second World 
War controls were imposed under the Defence 
of India Act to pnjicci the freedom of the 
people from enemy invasion ; when as 
today's controls arc for the defence of the 
proplc against themselves based on silly ideas 
and initiatives, rash enterprises and 
crazy notions of freedom ; for the government 
thinks that it knows better than you and me 


what is good for us and what we should and 
should not do. 

Mr. Morarji J. Vaidya, a leading industria¬ 
list of Bombay, who expired recently said, 
wltile analysing the impart of controls on the 
economic life of people, that we have been 
living constantly under a spell of controls over 
imports and exports, capital i sues, consump¬ 
tion, distribution of all essential commodities 
right from the beginning of the second World 
War and appealed earnestly to give up what 
i.s called the psychosis of controls, 

Mr. F. A. Hayek, an eminent thinker, in 
Ins well known book "Road to Serfdom” 
described the disastrous effects of controls in 
the following words "Economic control l.s not 
merely control of a sector of human life which 
can be separated from the rest, it is the contiol 
of the means for all our ends." TJiai is what 
we are experiencing in this country for the 
la.st several years. iVofessor Hilaire Belloc, 
another eminent economist measured the 
impact of controls on the day to day human 
activities thus "the control of production of 
wealth is the control of human life itself." 
Mr. G, D. H. Cole, in his latest book ‘ History 
of Socialistic Thought" called for an enlist¬ 
ment of the active participation of as many as 
possible of its citi/ens in the task of democratic 
self government. India is one of the 
greatest democracies in the world striving 
during the last 18 years to break the vicious 
circle of poverty through economic develop¬ 
ment and planning schemes, without stifling 
at the same time the fundamental liberties of 
its citizens, unlike in the communist countries 
of Russia, China and East Europe. I wonder, 
as to how we can enlist the active support and 
fullest co-operation of each and every citizen 
of this great nation and develop this 
country and promote social justice by not 
involving ourselves in a crisis of controls. 

Controls when once introduced perpetuate 
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themselves and begin to spread at a furious 
pace. The theory of mullipUcation and 
acceleration will work in its full swing in tlie 
case of controls. Mr. Leyland Hazard, 
Professor Emeritus in Industrial Administra¬ 
tion and Law at Carnegie Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, in an article publidied in “Atlantic 
Monthly” in December, 1965 gave a very 
practical illustration of this phenomenon. 
“Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the late Prime 
Minister of India thought the hundred regula¬ 
tions in the field were too many and appointed 
a commission. When the commission Hnished 
its work, the hundred regulations had become 
three Irundred.” The excuse for the introduc¬ 
tion of controls is the sitortages. It is a very 
ctmunon experience for all of us to find the 
.shortages and scarcity of several essential 
commodities increasing, the moment controls 
arc introduced, as the bulk of stock will iind 
its way into the black market from the free 
mrrkcl. The only thing that is in abundance 
is the number of controls. Mr. .S. K. Datla, 
former chairman of the Indian Engineering 
Association has described the wliole situation 
in a very picturesque manner. “Our country 
to-day is a land of shortages. But there is 
one tiling which we all have in super abun- 
vlancc and that is Government Controls. Nor 
is there any shortage of Government Ollicials 
to interpret and apply these controls.” 

We have in India the greatest of powers, 
tlie immeasurable rc,servoir ,of the people’s 
faith and response, energy and endeavour, 
which can be channelised into the stream of 
economic development and planning of India. 
But as Mr. N. A. Phalkiwala a leading Taxa¬ 
tion Consultant said, the imponderable human 
force is beyond the vision of our restrictive 
regulations and plans. Our system of licensing 
for commencement, diversification and expan¬ 
sion of production has put out of commission, 
the two greatest economic power houses— 


SOi 

price and competition. InelHciency, incoin- 
peteuce and prohteering are provided shelter¬ 
ed markets. 

Controls propel tendencies which can 
obstruct effort, deflect enterprise and constrict 
growth and prevent the bringing forth of the 
maxirnum gifts of each fur the fullest enjoy¬ 
ment of all. Doctor V. K. R. V’. Kao who 
has been associated with the economic 
development and planning administrative 
mechanism, in some capacity or other either 
as member of the Planning Commission or 
Minister in the Government of India for the 
last so many years, himself admitted the 
failure of the controls in achieving their 
objectives in a most frank appraisal. “The 
armoury of controls and regulations that 
accompany the attempt at governmental 
operation of economic development arc prov¬ 
ing ineffective and coming into conflict with 
the forces of private or personal economic 
growth with the result that the whole 
apparatus of planning is undergoing a radical 
change.” 

How can we have export promotion when 
we have so many controls over exports and 
the entire machinery of the fiovernmeni from 
top to bottom is control-minded ? The crisis 
of controls has permeated the entire adminis¬ 
trative structure of tlie government, (’ontrols 
have become an integrated and essential part 
of the planned economy of India. When the 
crying need of the hour is an increase in the 
industrial and agricultural ptoduction and the 
promotion and growth of enterprise on a war 
footing, how we will tackle this gigantic task, 
when these extensive controls suffocate and 
stifle the growth of the economy, regiment 
and emasculate the entire productive activity ; 
and honesty, integrity, initiative, enterprise 
and abilities of the common citizens are forced 
into oblivion, by an omnipresent and all- 
pervading psychosis of controls, throughout 
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the length and breadth of the country. 
Several economists holding the reigns of 
administration in the government and at the 
helm of affairs in the Planning Commission 
and the various economic departments of the 
Central and State Governments, known for 
their conciliatory approacli and non involv- 
mcnt in the idcalogical warfare, are pleading 
time and again that some sort of controls arc 
necessary in planning and that these should be 
selective controls. Nobody will deny that 
some sort of controls arc necessary, but these 
so called selective controls will only lead to 
selective corruption, as one of the leading 
industrialists remarked sometime back. 

Whether it is desirable or possible to do 
away with all these controls—controls on 
capital issues, controls on exports and imports, 
controls on foreign exchange resources utilisa¬ 
tion, controls on foreign travel, control on the 
production, distribution and consumption of 
essential food-stuffs and industrial raw 
materials, controls on expansion and diversifi¬ 
cation of production in the companies etc., 
is a 64 million dollar question that is worrying 
the thinkers of our country night and day and 
haunting them even in their drefcms. Late 
Mr. S. G. Barve who wrote a series of articles 
in The Times of India in April, 1966 under 
the heading “The industrial growth” stressed 
that the whole policy of development and 
regulation under the licensing sysic n for 
starting industrial units arc expanding old 
ones, and required a thorough review. “The 
climate for free enterprise must be cortsidcrably 
improved if wc intend to brighten the econo¬ 
mic environmen and the liberalisation of the 
controls is a fundamental pre-requisite for 
this purpose. The need of the hour is to co¬ 
ordinate the different legislations so that the 
confusion and mis-understanding vitiating our 
industrial atmosphere and retarding our indus¬ 
trial growth arc dispelled. The industrial 
development and procedures committee 


(Swaminaihan Committee) |ippoinled In 
September, 1963, also pointed out several 
undesirable administrative features of the 
present licensing system and had suggested 
some kind of liberalisation. A high power 
study team set up by the Administaative 
Reforms Commission suggested the scrapping 
of the industrial licensing system as it had 
failed to achieve the social and economic 
objective for which it was disigned. A 
suggestion was also made by Prof. Hazare 
that all licensing might be withdrawn when 
it did not involve foreign exchange for 
capital goods or for industrial raw materials. 
Dr. Hazare left a cautious note in his report 
on “Industrial Planning and Licensing”released 
recently, by saying that before industrial 
licensing was so dismantled it was necessary to 
ensure that adequate instruments were devised 
for securing some of the purposes for which 
the licensing system was employed, such ai 
preventing the spread of capital intensive and 
automated technologies in fields which ought 
to be reserved for labour techniques, protect¬ 
ing smalt producers against dominant or joint 
producers of the same commodity. A raiionol 
approach towards the price controls was also 
called for. Licensing policies should be not 
only reviewed and recast but also reinforced 
and supplemented by supporting fiscal 
measures and administered much more pur¬ 
posefully and efficiently. Prof. Hailare 
submitted a number of suggestions for 
industrial planning in which licensing could 
play a very limited role. 

The Capital Issues Advisory Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. H. Bhabha 
also pleaded for liberalisation of the controls 
on Capital Issues. The views expressed by 
Prof. W. Arthur Lewis, a leading authority on 
growth economics need to be constantly kept 
in mind before taking any further steps in. the 
direction of perpetuating or dismantUng the 
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apparatus of controls in India. According to 
Mr.LcwIs, licensing is one of the obstacles to 
development in the poor countries. In most 
countries licensing means inordinate delays 
and inexplicable decisions. If licensing can 
not be administered promptly and efficiently 
the country would be better off without it. 
Economic growth cannot be produced by 
legislation, administration, regulation or 
exhortation without the accompaniment of 
high material incentives. The Indian Economy 
should be more fully decontrolled. It is a 
hodge*podge of price and other economic and 
bureaucratic controls which make fruitless jobs 
for lakhs of clerks, create innumerable bottle¬ 
necks, often ultimately broken by graft and 
provide power-seeking bureaucrats with 
opportunities for maintaining their own 
private pen and pencil armies as stated by Mr. 
Leyland Hazard. 

I think, the economy of our county has 
reached the most crucial stage and the testing 
time has already arrived in our journey on 
the path of economic progress and develop¬ 


mental planning and establishment of a welfare 
state through democratic processes, and to choose 
between Swaraj or Gontrol-Permii-Liccncc* 
Quota Raj (to use the words of the elder 
statesman of India Shri C. Rajagopalchary), 
If perchance wc decide to perpetuate the 
Control Raj, instead of striving to establish a 
real Swaraj divested of all the plague of 
controls, licenses, permits, quotas etc., controls 
on war footing must be clamped down on the 
following, as advised by Mr. M.A. Srinivasan^ 
humorously, though coupled with little 
sacrcasm :— 

1. Controls on deficit financing, 

2. Conirnls on the output of the curfency 
printing press at Nasik and a ban on the 
erection of more currency printing 
presses, 

3. A control of the imposition of new controls^ 

4. Licensing of speeches, and the levy of 
steeply graded license fees on speeches 
exceeding five minutes duration with 
surcharge on platitude, piffle and twa¬ 
ddle; and penalties on sermonisation. 






Current Affairs 


Slow Down Sit Down And Stay At Home 

There is ;i much usctl phrase ‘hcrnis and 
fonJithms uf servier*’ whiili describes the 
and undertakings of employees. 
The employees accept money from the 
employers and they agree, in exchange, to do 
certain work, ai a certain lime and in a certain 
manner. If they violate these terms and 
conditions of service they render themselves 
liable to suspensions, pay cut, lines, demotion 
or dismissal. The terms and conditions of 
being employers arc seldom stated as clearly 
as the terms and conditions of being 
employees ; but the employers are bound by 
the provisions of the Acts, of which there are 
several, which lay down what employers must 
do as v\cU as uhal they cannot do, 

The prcscnl day troubles that arise out of 
disturbed employer employee relations are 
njostly (Mused by llie employee’s demands 
upon the einployeis in excess of what llic Acts 
or Rules of (•oveiiuneni lay down. '1‘iie 
terms and toudilions of setvicc do not pr,neni 
employees from taking out processions, slioul- 
Ing slogans .tnd displaying posters in order 
to achieve their olijeciives relating to bonus, 
increase of wages etc. etc. There arc. peihap; 
provisions >n these terms and conditions and 
in standing orders whicFi enforce discipline on 
the employees ; but there are wide gaps loo 
through which insubordination, refusal to 
work and misdcincavour can easily pass with¬ 
out sure detection. In fact all terms and 
conditir>ns of service, sta.iding orders, Acts, 
Rules and Regulations have lacunae which 
gan be and should be removed. This can be 
4pnc only by legislation and the legislation 


should he preceded by thorough discussions 
which should allow all opinion to be fully 
expressed. Society cannot run efFcctively and 
to the adv.inl.ige of most members of it if all 
responsilile and working persons pas.s their 
lime in demonstrations, making endless 
demands which may or may not be unreasona¬ 
ble and in sit downs, slow downs, lock outs 
and bundhs. Laws, Rules and Regulations 
must be made more elaborate, clearly com¬ 
prehensive and they must state all rights and 
obligations fully and well without leaving any 
wide gaps through w'h'ch disturbing misunder¬ 
standings can creep in. As things are the 
rules and regulations are rather vague and 
general and the persons for whom these have 
been made do nojt think that they cannot 
demand more titan what the rules and regula¬ 
tions gnaraiiKu*. 'I'lic laws, cnaclmems, rules 
and regulations must be made more exact so 
that people donot indulge iti speculative 
demand making or in ri.fus!ng demands. 
L-Uitnaics of profitability or ability to pay 
should he mure precise and job valuations 
mu-jt be as nearly accurate as possible. If we 
know with certainty the true dimensions of 
W’hai wc argite about and bargain for, the 
chances of aimless wrangling are reduced to 
the miniinurn. Pecjjtle must be forced by law 
to state everything clearly, fully, unambiguous¬ 
ly, precisely and with the maximum exactness 
of details. Unless that is dune disputes will 
gain iti intensity while efforts are made for 
their settlement. 

Among current general disputes one might 
mention the demand for an annual bonus. 
Under the law the bonus .should he 4 p. c. 
of total wages even if the company paying this 
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has not made any prufits. Thai means, if the 
company has incurred an overall loss of S p. c. 
of the total value produced, that loss would be 
enhanced by another one or two percent, by 
payment of this bonus. The current dispute 
over raising this minimum compulsory bonus 
from 4 p. c. to 8'/,; of the total wages therefore 
conceins the very fxistrncc of some firms 
whicli run somehow without making any 
profits. Economically this may not prove to 
be very advantageous. There arc things like 
trade cycles and firms may sometimes run at a 
loss ovci 5 or 6 years. When that happens, 
tlic increase iti the quantum of loss made by 
jiayineni of 8'/.; p. c. increased wages (bonus) 
might c.iuso the close down of some industries. 

Question of Minimum Earnings 

How much shouhl workers receive in wages 
(inclusive of all extra payments like bonus of 
various kinds and provisions tor provident 
fund, gratuity and pcnsion)in order to live like 
human beings I'hc .answer will no doubt 
be iliderent for d'fTcrciu areas and will depend 
on cost of living. It may be assumed, however, 
tliai if an industry cannot pay a living wage to 
its workers, that industry sbuuld not exist as 
an accepted part of the ccojiomio structure. 
There will be exceptions, for workers will not 
only work in permanent csiabrshtnents but 
will also be engaged for work in seasonal 
factories, in tempory jobs and as day labourers 
in loading'unloading, stacking, sorting, clean¬ 
ing, carrying etc. etc. There arc also persons 
who work as nurses, attendants and do other 
work on a day to day basis. There shall of 
course be differences of opinion when one 
comes to settle the question of basic or mini¬ 
mum standard of living. Food, clothing, 
housing, education, medical aid, necessary 
luxuries ; all have varying standards as one 
considers persons belonging to different 
cultural, racial, social and national groups. 
Taking aU such differences into account one 


can still fix standards of bare minima in the 
field of wage and amenities. \Vhcn these are 
settled by persons who represent all opinions 
one can lake up the questions that affect the 
workers and the managers of establishments 
where profits accrue and people produce 
values in excess of the minima that one expects 
to lie produced in tfie establisli.-nents which 
just manage to carry on. At present all things 
are conjectural to a great extent for the reason 
that the laws are hazy, vague ami deal with 
basic conceptions without going much into 
details ; and all disputes are discussed, fought 
over and settled in an empirical manner. 
When facts and rcjlisiic considerations domi¬ 
nate general ideas and ideals ; things will rise 
to the level where stable scl(]cmeni.s will be 
possible. All efforts now should be directed 
towards aiiainmeiii of accuracy, precision and 
a totally re.ilislic approach to our economic 
problems. 

Death of Khrushchev 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khnisluliev was born 
at Knisk in 1894. llis father was a miner. 
Khrushchev workc<l in a mine ttio and joined 
the coininunisl parly in 1918 after being 
engaged iii revolutionary ar liviiies for some 
litre. He took pati in the fighting that 
folloAcd during tlur C'ivil War. He stion made 
a position for himself in the party and became 
a member of the politburo. During the 
.sacond \Vorld War Khrushchev w-as the 
organizer of the Tkrainian guerrillas and he 
later became the cbairmai; of the Ukraine 
Cloutu'il of Ministers in 1947. In 1952 he 
became a member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. He was Secretary 
General of the Cl.C.C.P in 1953. He succeeded 

Bulganin as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers in 1958. 

He was a supporter of Stalin during the 
struggle between Stalin and Trotsky ; but he 
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later denounced the personality cult of Stalin 
•nd also his policy of repression. He began 
de^Stalinisation in (961 and preached a policy 
of peaceful ronijucst of capitalism. He had to 
resign in 1964 as his foreign policy was found 
defective mainly in his dealings with China 
and his handling of the Cuban situation. 
Khrushchev was not a pacifist though he 
supported the theory of peaceful coexistence. 
His suppression of the Hungarian .'iliempt at 
defying hard core communism, was ruthless. 
He also encouraged the East (iermans to 
build the Berlin wall. It was again Khrusltchcv 
who sponsored the exploding of the 60 
Magaton nuclear l)omh. His death at the age 
of 77 has brought him into ihe-lime light again 
and people are remembering his^ clever and 
powerful personality. 

International Conference on Bangla Desh 

The members of the International Con¬ 
ference on Bangla Desh which was held at 
Delhi recently came to conclusions that were 
'.nevitablc considering the gonocidal barbari¬ 
ties com nittej by the Pakistan army on the 
peoples of East Bengal. This conference 
rcilcraled all the accusations against Yahya 
Khan that had beeti made by different 
persons belonging to different nations at 
different limes since the end of March 1971. 
The conference served a useful purpose to 
that extent. Tlie members later on wanted 
to cros.s over into East Bengal territory ; but 
after mature consideration decided to give up 
that idea. They thought their discussion of 
matters relating to the civil war and the 
conclusions they have arrived at were of 
greater importance than any action taken by 
them ; and that the members of the con¬ 
ference should avoid any involvement with the 
military administration of East Bengal in order 
to maintain their status of neutral observers. 

It was also pointed out by some of the mem¬ 
bers that they had come to the conference 


which was held at Delhi as guests of the 
Government of India. If they crossed over 
into Bangla Desh from across the Indian 
frontier it might place India in a delicate and 
controversial position. In the circumstances, 
though the Bangla Desh Government had 
granted them visas to enter East Bengal, they 
had decided not to make use of the same. 
The International conference therefore 
dissolved after it fully discussed the affairs of 
Bangla Desh and came to certain well consi¬ 
dered conclusions. It served a very important 
purpose in so far as it was an organised con¬ 
ference in whiclt discussions were free and fully 
unrestricted. 

!s Mao t’se Tung Alive and Well ? 

Rumours were being circulated recently 
relating to Chairman Mao t’se Tung’s physical 
condition. Some said he was very ill and was 
undergoing treatment in a very specialised 
nursing home in a secluded corner of China. 
Others said Chairman Mao was no longer 
alive, but had already gone the way of his 
ancestors. But officials of the Peoples' Re¬ 
public of China published denials of both the 
tales of the Chairman’s illness and of his 
demise. The official reports said the Chair¬ 
man was in perfect health and was attending 
to his own work in his usual wholehearted 
manner. Responsible people all over the 
world have found no reason to disbelieve the 
official reports. It may therefore be assumed 
that Chairman Mao t’se Tung is alive and 
well. His absence from this function or that ; 
or the cancellation of some annual shoW and 
demonstration must have other explanations 
than the one .suggested by the rumour 
mongers. 

An Indonesian Statesman Speaks on 
Bangla Desh 

Dr. Adam Malik is the president of the 
twenty-sixth session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. He said on Septembtjjr .22, 
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that he was not in favour of a debate in' the 
Assembly on the problem of East Bengal 
because there would be no end to it and the 
problem could not be solved quickly. He 
thought one could solve the problem by work¬ 
ing “behind the scenes”. He said India and 
Pakistan should be “pushed” to come together 
and “to solve this political problem”. 

Dr. Adam Malik appears to be suffering 
from an utter confusion in his mind about the 
problem of East Bengal. The problem is that 
half a million Bengalis of East Pakistan have 
been butchered by West Pakistani soldiers 
working under order of Yahya Khan’s 
generals, fifty thousand East Pakistani women 
have been raped by the same West Pakistani 
soldiers and eight million East Pakistan Ben¬ 
galis have been forced out of their homes and 
made to flee the country. How does 
Dr. Malik propose to “push” anybody to solve 
this problem ? It seems the learned statesman 
from Indonesia is suffering from some halluci¬ 
nation produced in his mind by his eagerness 
to find an easy escape out of tins gruesome 
vortex of murder and rapine that Pakistan is 
now floundering in. India is now being 
“pushed” by eight million refugees to spend 
thousands of million rupees to solve one 
part of the problem. Dr. Adam Malik should 
arrange to “push” the soldiers of Yahya Khan 
out of East Bengal to solve another part of 
the problem. After that the rest of the 
problem should be easy to solve. 

Revolt of Youth 

Revolt of Youth in India, with special 
reference to West Bengal, is nothing unique 
and unparalleled. Since the end of the second 
World war, angry youngmen have become an 
institution and all countries have been facing 
a problem for the appeasement of this anger 
and spirit of discontent with the social order. 
Younger people do not think that the old 
order \Ya9 any good and although they have 


not much to suggest as alternatives that is of 
any constructive value ; they engage in criti¬ 
cism of a drastic sort which becomes violent 
and materially destructive too at times. 
Young men and women have used bombs, 
engaged in incendiarism and fired guns and 
revolvers upon the custodians of educational 
and other institutions as well as on the police. 
This has been called a revolt of youth by many 
and the universities of some American States 
have been experiencing violence in which 
students and armed forces of the States have 
played an equal part. Whether one should 
call it a revolt or a crime wave of a peculiar 
type, in which the criminals are young men 
and women of healthy origin who have 
adopted lawlessness as a method of political 
and economic reform ; is a matter of choice for 
the public. When crimes are committed not 
for individual gain or for satisfying individual 
urges or obsessions, but for the advantage of 
a large or small group of persons or for the 
fulfilment o the wishes and desires of a 
band of people ; the crimes do not cease to be 
crimes. 'I'he Bargis, the Pindoris or the Thugees 
were criminals and so were the mofio, the 
Ko Klux Klan or the war criminals. Their 
numbers did not make them followers of 
accepted codes of human condiu t. The young 
criminals who now infest university campascs, 
particular zones of towns and cities and other 
centres where young people come together for 
any collective purpose are, a dangerous force 
which might destroy the nation. The USA 
Government have made a special study of (be 
situation in that country where violence has 
become widespread and created a problem 
which must be solved. A report by a high 
power body of top ranking administrators 
published a year ago said. “We believe it 
urgent that Americans of all convictions draw 

back from the brink.we must declare a 

national cease fire.if this tune continues... 

the very survival of the nation will be ihrea- 
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tcnccl." For, the naiiojial commission iliought 
“A nation driven to use ilie weapons o! war 
upon its youth is a nation tut the edge of a 
chaos. A nation tli.it has lost the allegiance 
of pan of its voutli is a nation that has lost 
part of its future. “So that if shooting het onics 
the only accept.ihlc leiurdy foi the revolt of 
youth, the administtators who order that 
shooting would st.iud self condeiimed. Such 
administrators should tetitc from their woik 
and let others deal with the matter in a more 
liuman and nationally <afc tiiannej'. 

1$ Ban|la Desh an Internal Affair of 
Pakistan ? 

When .Mr. Swaran Singh, liulia's Minister 
for External AlVairs addiesscd tlie I'niicd 
Nations ami rcfeireil to the I’akislaiii lenorism 
in Bangla De^h which caused eight milli m 
people to run away from East Bengnl and to 
seek refuge in Imli.i ; the Pakistani representa¬ 
tive objected to Mr. Swaran Singh’s speech on 
the ground that the mailer rcfeireil to hy him 
was an internal allair of Pakistan amlionld 
not iherefoic he di.si iissed in the I’. N. 
M r. Swaran .Shingh, how e\'er, diil not .ict ej)i 
the Pakistani ohjeciion as jnsiified ; for when 
eight million people had left I'akistan leiriiiuy 
due l<Mhe haihaii>U'< activities *)f President 
^'ahya Khan’s soldieis and enteied hidia as 
refugees the matter did not remain an internal 
affair of P.ikisiaii .mylcuigei. Mi>ieover die 
soldiers of Pakistan wete continuing to behave 
in the same inhuman manner as before and 
were thus increasing the chances of retaliatory 
action by other nations. If such retaliation 
began to take place, war on a large scale would 
follow and the consequence might be global. 
The U. N. should therefore fake note of what 
is happening in E<u>: Bengal. India has been 
protesting to Pakistan about this mass entry of 
Pakistani refugees which lias several aspects 
which had to be seriously considered. Firstly 
eight million Pakistanis have entered India 


without proper visa for entering a foreign 
country. Secondly these people had no means 
of Jtiaiiitaining themselves in India nor had 
they the means to go back to Pakistan. 
Thirdly though all the eight million people 
were seeking refuge in India, many of them 
were inliltrators and spies. Pakistan’s fifth 
colimin was entering India in the guise of 
refugees. I'’ourthly Itidia could not support 
ciglit million persons and was facitig great 
financial difiiculty on account of this Pakistani 
inroad into her territory. Thet Pakistan 
(lovcinmeiit was doing noihhig to put a stop 
to this {ircventihlc allaik iqion India’s Iman- 
< ial .stability. In these circumstances India 
had rvrry tight to biing the matter to the 
noliic <.if (he L'tiiied Nations. I he other 
alietnaiivc was octupation of East Pakistan by 
Indian soldieis. 

ts Ownership of Property an Evil ? 

If an individual owned «t nuclear bomb or 
several lylinders of ilcadly poison gas, that 
wrmld be an evil of tertifying potentiality and 
all edoris should be made (o prevent the 
acquisition of Mich things by anybody. That 
mc.ms MX iciy loo should be prevented from 
owning siuh things, .'\mong things which are 
not so {hath dcalittg, and arc perhaps life 
giving one may mention ivpes of properly 
which can Ik* p<issrssid by persons without 
cnclangeiing other hu nan being'. Food 
articles, clotnitig, books, medicine', houses or 
the c{jnip{)nents iheicof can Dc mentioned as 
the good things of life which people could 
possess without endangering the lives of other 
members of society. But if these are owned 
in vciy large quantities by a few persons, the 
others who donoi gel any of the same may 
suffer from want which may be dangerous for 
their comfort, safety and well being. So that 
even good things should not be poosessed in 
excessive quantities by limited numbers of men 
and women. Let us s^y all people should 
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J)oiaess some purchasing power which they 
tan convert to goods or services as and when 
they requited the same. But how much ? 
Kven money or purchasing power should not 
he possessed in excess of some maximum fixed 
by specialists who study the economics of 
luiman well being. Generally speaking when 
we discuss incomes we agree to pay x as 
wages to unskilled workers dt)iiig common 
non-hazardous duties. We pay higher rates 
for woik requiring great skill, knowledge and 
ability or involving extraordiit.iry discoinforl 
or ri k. Tlie wages at the other exlreine may 
go upto lOOx. If the minimum of ownership 
of property is fixed at y them one may say 
that the maximum of owneiship of wealth 
should not exceed lOOy. If y is equal to a 


hut, a plough and \ an acre of land together 
with a well or ponJ, some furniture, clothes, 
ornaments, utensils and stores wortli about 
Rs. 10(X)0;- for a family of three members. 
lOOy then should he worth 10,00000 (ten lakhs 
of rupees). In India tlic tnininmm earning 
of a family of three comes to about R.s. 1000/- 
p. annum. But the highest salaries often 
come to 2000(K)/,100000 rupees p, annum 
including .nmeuilies. That is 200/300x. In 
the circiunsiane.o the niaxiinuni value of 
property to be tnvnc.d by a family of three 
would less titan ten lakhs. But 
amtjng liiose who earn top salaries or fees the 
family members often exceed three and go 

upto 10 or 15. Thus their property may also 
go upto 10/15 lakhs 
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VEOANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC INFLUENCE ON MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 

Y. N. VAISH 



The Vedanfic and Buddhistic philosophy 
has cxcerised a noticeable influence on the 
minds of the modern English poets because 
the ‘Pagan religion must have been, and in 
fact was, quite favourable to freedom^ because 
it endlessly multiplied its gods, turned heaven 
into a kind of republic, and subjected Jove 
himself to the laws of fate, and to other 
usages and privileges of the celestial court.’* 
On that account ‘India's cultural influence 
spread to many countries and left its powerful 
impression upon them.’-’ In India's culture, 
‘there is mystery and magnificence.’^ 

There is no doubt that ‘there are many 
today who watch the cloud over Europe. 
‘Nations prepare for war’° and at the same 
time poets arc pessimistic and wish to turn the 
cloud back. A tide of world weariness has 
come upon the Western World. The minds 
of the Westerners ‘gradually cease to be 
creative’'* because they are spending their 
energy for gold and power. ‘Material victories 
are often spiritual defeats.*' There are 
cultured men and women who are weary of 
this competition, this struggle, this l)rutality of 
their commercial civilization. So, they arc 
looking forward towards ‘a brother of new' 
faith.’** 

The thoughtful men of the West find in 
India’s ancient philosophy, especially in 
Vtdonta, the new impulse of thought, they are 
seeking, the new spiritual food and drink, they 
are hungering and thirsting for. Dr. Barrows 
feels that the Vtdanto also can become the 
universal religion and there is no other 
religion which can end the evil. So, W. B, 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot turned to the study of 
Vedantic and Buddhistic philosophy and for 

\0 


them ‘Hindu mysticism seemed the last straw , 
Now Buddha has also been recognized by tho 
major poets as ‘the supreme personality of 

history.*“’ Before these poets, ‘.the most 

eloquent tribute to the Upanishads and to the 
later book, the Bhagavat>Gita, was paid by A.E., 
the Irish poet. Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson 
and Thoreau among moderns, have something 
of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find 
all they have said and much more in the grand 
Sacred Books of the East.’*' But there were; 
other contemporary poets—William Blake, 
S. T, Coleridge, P. B. Shelley and Walt 
Whitman. William Blake studied the Gita 
which was translated by Wilkin. After study¬ 
ing the Gita, Blake wTote, ‘The subject is, 
Mr. Wilkin translating the Gita ; an ideal 
design, suggested by the tir.si publication of 
that part of the Hindoo Scriptures translated 
by Mr. Wilkin. I understand that my costume 
is incorrect, but in this I plead authority of 
the ancient.s, who often deviated from the 
Habits to preserve the Manners, as in the 
instance of the Laocoon, who, though a priest^ 
is represented naked .’*2 The tribute was also 
paid by the German thinker and philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, ‘From every sentence ( of the 
Upanishads } deep, original and sublime 
thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a 
high and holy and earnest spirit...In the whole 

world there is no study.so beneficial and 

so elevating as that of the Upanishads...(they) 
are the products of (he highest wisdom. 

.It is destined sooner or later to become 

the faith of the people.*'® And .so now the 
Gita’s ‘teaching is universal whatever may 
have been its origins.’'^ 

The modern poets turn to realism and 
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they adopt the Vedas because ‘the Vedanta is 
realistic from the phenomenal stand point of 
reality.’*-' They have to discard nature i)e- 
cause nature presents ‘a vision of beauty, but 
of undefined significance.’''' ‘It is field that the 
purusa is reality, is eternally pure, etcrnalJy 
enlightened and eternally free.’*' William 
Blake also condemns nature because nature ‘is 
the cause of the bondage.’*' So. it is devil to 
him and even to the modern poets. We, the 
modern poets, do not believe in religifin 
which is impracticable in life. ‘Wliat religion 
t>pium !’ Clean up your slums, establish 
prenatal triinics, provide free education, slinre 
the profit of industry. Never mind your 
promise of justice in heaven. Let’s have 
'ustice here on earth.’"' If there is no justice 
on earth ihere is hell. Before tlie ac<)uain- 
taiice with Vcd.as and Buddhist Scriptures in 
Europe and America, there was no justice and 
freedom. 

The Vedanta ‘dealt with sacrifices and rituals, 
and h.ul notliing to di> with philosophv.'**'' 
Neither Vedanta nor Budhlst Scriptures is 
‘opposed to social work or to atiy other kind 
of constructive activity in lite world. I'hat is 
an 'dea which is always being spread 
arouiul a!)out Hindus, that they difduin 
activity .ind withdraw from it ; and it is 
complete libel. They absolutely agree that 
the world’s work has to be done. Only they 
point out that the attitude of the worker 
towards the work is all important, and tlial, in 
the culture} of the West, this altitude is usually 
distorted. The modern poets do not 

preach but they 'believe in action.’ Before 
the inirotluciion iif tlie Vedas .and the Buddhist 
Scriptures to the Western VVoirld, the Western 
World was ignorant abotii the definition of 
spiritualism. So, ‘Jones’ attempt to aci^uaint 
Wc.sierners with Hindu mythology had met 
with jubilant success.’-’ 

In modern poetry one has to read the 


names of'Rama, Krishna’ Buddha and Christ 
a.s Avatars along with several others,while 
‘India has from ancient limes held strongly 
a belief in the reality of the Avatar, the 
descent into form the revelation of Godhead 
in humanity.’*'’ Now this belief has also 
become the belief of the West. ‘Everyman 
in Christian countries has huge cathedral on 
his head, and on top of that book . ...The 
range of idols is from wood and stone to Jesus 
and Buddha.’'"' It has been admitted by the 
English poets that ,ihe first spiritual note in 
our literature wa.s struck when a poet 

generally regarded as pagan wrote it as the 
aim of Ills art to reveal : 

In all poor foolish things tiiat live a day 

Eternal beauty wanclcring on her way.’-*'^ 

Now the Indian myths have alscj been 
u.scd by the modern Wcsieni poets as symboks. 
Tltcy have used them fretjuently in their 
poems. 

•August facies but the voices bloom in the sere : 

Thor and Krishna, Isis, .Aiiel. Pan, 
Thundering, fluting, whispering ; while Puck 

and Lear 

Further the drive of life with voice ou voice.’"" 

Reading through the modern Western 
poetry one appears to have a feeling as though 
the poets are becoming more and more 
cojiscious in the field of Vedaniic and 
BuddhLsitc literature. For awakening 
spiritualism in the West at the time when 
there is competitive commercialism and 
craving for power, they turn to the East for 
their remedy. ‘In his introduction to the 
Upanishads he (Yeats) remarked that we have 
to discover in the East something ancestral in 
ourselves, sornctliing wc must l>ring into 
light before can appease a religious iniinci 
that the first time in our civilization demand:- 
the satisfaction of the whole man.’*’* So, they 
discover the solace in the potentiality of the 
Vcdic and Buddhistic scriptures. A'! 
Mr. (Conrad Akien writes • 
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‘Look now, Confucius Jesus of Nazareth !... 
Buddha, whose heart is an eternally opening 

(lower—!... 

(The Pilgrimage of Fcstns) 
Yeats ‘told lady Gregory that the god of 
the new age would be a Buddha or Sphinx, 

both of them Asiatic symbols.These 

symbols are used by W. B. Yeats in The Double 
Vision of Michael Roberts w-hile T. S. Eliot 
quotes Vedas in The Waste Land. The play 
of VV. rt. Yeats Tbe Shadowy Waters is based on 
Vedantic philosophy. ‘In the programme 
note, Yeats offers the suggestion that these 
may correspond to Tanias, Kajas, and Sattva 

qualities of Vedantir philosophy,.'' 

When N eats w.is dreamlin* to sow the West 
with Eastern thought, ‘Other lilerarv men 
and artists shared his prcoct tipaiion. Lvturence 
Binvoti studied Chinese and Japanese pain¬ 
tings : Farr and Moore studied Buddhism ; 
Ezra Pound and Arthur Waley translated 
Japanese and Chinese : and in America *1'. S. 
Eliot applicil himself to Sanskrit.’’- 

The influence of Vcdantii' and Buddhislii' 
philosophy did not disappear wiih the death 
of VV. B. Yeats and I’. S. Eliot. Tiic iiilluence 
of the Vedantic and Buddhistic philosophy is 
extending day by day as there i.s the rapid 
progress of science in the West. It is clearly 
visible that there is the influence on the 
contemporary and younger poets ; W. H. 
Auden, Hart Crane. Vaclicl I.lndsay, 
Christopher Isherwood, A. Huxley, laiuis 
MacNeice. Gevin Banlock, Conrad Akien, 
Frederick Manchester, I. A. Richards and 
others. 
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Seminar on Explosives 

A seminar on explosives was organised 
at Dissergarh Club (Asansol area) on August 
29, 1971. Shri H. B. Gliosh* Director General 
of Mines Safely presided over the seminar. In 
his speech Mr. Ghosh said : 

We, the mining Engineers were just given 
the finished product by these chemical 
engineers to wield as best as possible for getting 
the minerals which arc so essential for the 
economy of the nation. There is on doubt 
that the explosives are one of the most power¬ 
ful and useful source of energy given to us for 
exploiting the riches from mother earth, One 
cannot just imagine the plight and drudgery 
of the miners of days of yore when various 
ancient workings like those near Zawar in 

Rajasthan were made without the help of 
explosives. 

As you know, out of the commercial 
explosives produced in India almost about 70% 
is being used for mining operations and out of 
the remaining 30% almost half are being used 
for tunneling operations under various hydel 
and railway schemes and thus quassi-mining 
operations though without the objective of 
winning mineral. Thus this seminar of explo* 
sives so vital for mining industry has been a 
really useful forum to pool the views and Ideas 
of various persons looking from various angles 
and to put forth these views and ideas for 
general discussion. 

In the last decade or so there has been lot 
of research for developing safer and more 
effective explosives. The explosive manufac¬ 


turing and utilisation has also seen vast changes 
in products and out looks. For example, the 
idea of delay blasting in coal which was 
unacceptable'in 1950s has now become a 
normal practice in some af the western mining 
countries. The credit for such rapid changes 
must go to the all round co-operation 
between the researches, manufactures, 
consumers and custodians of safety. Without 
such a co-operation and understanding of 
the needs and interest of one another his 
progress would not have been possible. 
Another classic examples is the introduction 
and spread of slurry explosives and slurry 
blasting agents which has not only given us an 
explosive of greater power and selective 
applicability according to the type of rock to 
be fragmented, but has also provided us a 
much safer explosive from the point of view of 
transport, storage, handling and use as com¬ 
pared to the conventional Nitro Glycerine 
based explosives. In fact, the introduction of 
buth ■ these new types of explosives should 
eventually reduce many of our handicaps and 
go a long way to achieve greater production at 
lesser overall costs and in ray opinion, in the 
present day context of our national economy 
these two are the most essential objectives to 
aim at. 

But, at the same time, .the problem of safety 
should not be overlooked and while examining 
any of these innovations when the Government 
agencies put forth their views these should not 
be mi.sunderstood. As for myself^ 1 would 
always be ready to put to trial any new tugges* 
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tion once I am convinced that the all three of 
U 9 , namely consumers, manufacturers and the 
government agencies have fully appreciated 
the probable dangers and taken due care of 
the safety aspect. If such trial shows that the 
new suggestian is practicable, safe and 
effective in increasing production ^nd reduc¬ 
ing cost, I would not hesitate to go even 
to the extent of changing the existing statute 
in line with the experience so gained. 

During last year twice we saw disruption in 
the supply of explosives and consequent serious 
confusion in the mineral production of the 
nation and wasteful forced lay-offs. The 
consumers and the statutory authorities 
responsible for safety in mines, who have to 
take steps to make the best of the available 
explosives during such crisis, have every right 
to be kept informed of any such possibility of 
disruption in supply so that the corrective step 
—apart from those taken at the manufacturers 
end could be taken with proper deliberations 
in order to achieve least possible loss of 
production or of safety Cool Fitid Tribune. 

Economic Rocovery of Wast Bengal 

The West Bengal Letter in Swarojya of 
September 4, 1971 discusses the new central 
plan for setting West Bengal back on its feet 
in the field of industries and commerce. We 
are reproducing it below : 

CALCUTTA, August 22 : With a fanfare 
of publicity the Union Government has 
released a 16-point economic recovery plan 
for West Bengal. Although it was decided 
upon in New Delhi, two Ministers flew to 
Calcutta to release it with a touch of drama. 
They also met the industrialists to find their 
reaction. 

The plan, as it stands, is welcome. Along 
with the assurances given by Mr. S. S. Ray, 
Union Minister for West Bengal Affairs, it 
should go a long way in removing the 
industrialists^ difficuUi^* Under the plan, the 


SIT S 

State’s raw material requirements will be 
considered with special sympathy and, if 
necessary, imports will be arranged. There : 
will be a raw material bank to look a(\er. 
supply and coordination. This is likely to be 
of considerable service to comparatively small • 
industries which have been starved in recent 
years by the shortage of raw materials. Licen¬ 
ces for the expansion of the existing industries 
as also for the establishment of new industries, 
will be issued promptly. The applications 
from big houses will be considered on merit, 
although the existing restrictions will not be 
relaxed and the Monopolies Act will be 
adhered to. Perhaps, the big industrialists 
cannot expect anything more at the moment. 

One of the most meaningful features of the 
plan is the provision to treat the entire State 
except Calcutta, Howrah and the 24-Parganas 
districts as “backward area” for the purpose 
of concessional finance for industrial develop¬ 
ment. The concentration of industries ip 
Greater Calcutta has done a double injury to- 
the people. To outsiders it has conveyed an 
unreal picture of prosperity in the State, To 
the local people it has meant neglect of the 
rural areas outside the metropolitan region. 
This unbalanced economic development is also ' 
responsible for much of the misery of Calcutta 
itself; this congested city attracts people in 
search of jobs not only from all parts of the 
State but also from several other States. If 
this policy is given an honest trial, the face of . 
rural West Bengal may change and one may 
even hope that the pressure on Calcutta will, 
to some extent, be relaxed. 

At the same lime there are features in the 
plan which create misgivings about the ; 
Government’s approach to the question of 
industrialization. The legislation proposed to v 
take over closed units follows a reported 
warning to some SSO closed units that they will 
be taken over without compensation should 1 
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fthcy fail to reopen by a specified date. This 
(^explains the Government’s attitude and its 
!!unwillingness to face the problem on a 
' realistic basis. I'aciorics have been closed for 
a variety of reasons, mainly, bci ausc of labour 
.indiscipline. 

While the industriali.sLs should cooperate 
with the Government, the role of labour i.s no 
less important, if the plan is to be successfully 
implemented. The labour leaders, who guide 
and mould the working class, are yet to show 
a sense of realism. More than anybody else it 
is the left polical parties and their trade unions 
which will make or mar the plan. Nothing 
can bring about economic recovery unless 
labour changes its attitude. 

Again, lawlessness has to be curbed, if 
economic activities are to be resumed in full 
jwing. The President’s rule has witnes.sed a 
rather sharp deterioration in the law and 
order position. No <loubt, the CPI-M and 
the na.\aliies are generally thought of as being 
responsible for the present state of affairs. 
But, the Congress (R) cannot claim innocence, 
especially after the “mass murders” in 
Cossipore-Baranagar area early last month. 

About Bangla Desh Guerrillas 

A special correspondent of the New 
itotesmon describes the composition of the 
Vlukti Fouj of the East Bengal people who 
nave broken away from Pakistan. We repro¬ 
duce portions of this article below ; 

Until recently commando tactics were used 
<» * 

' to hit the Pakistani army through ambush and 
sortic-s. Sabotage action against communica* 
tion links was aimed to disrupt the mobility 
of the Pakistani army and deny them access 
■ to economic resources. Collaborators were 
singled out for attention. Actions, however, 
were scattered and on a small scale so that 
[they ilid not earn any headlines. More 
Recently, the occasional .set piece battle, as at 
Belonia in the east or near Satkhira in the 


West, has shown the Pakistani army that the 
Mukii Fouj can, when they choose, stand and 
fight. At Belonia they killed 450 Pakistani 
soldiers at a cost of 70 dead and it took two 
brigades of the Pakistani army to overrun the 
area. The action went on for nearly three 
weeks during June and towards the end the 
Chief of Staff of the Pakistani army had to go 
down to review the action. Again nctr 
Satkhira the Pakistani army left 300 dead 
against a toll of about 20 Mukii Fouj. But 
such actions arc as yet Umiled and the tactic 
remains to keep the army off balance. 

Faced with thi.s invisible enemy the 
Pakistani army operates only during daylight 
hours. They move in heavily fortified 
concentrations on the hard-tuppeil roads. 
Heavy machine guns cover the main convoy 
from a distance of three to four hundred 
yardsi to be used in the event of ambush 
Mobile fire control units follow the heavy 
machine guns to call in ariiller) fire on the 
point of ambush. This imposes both speed 
and mobility on the Mukti Fouj during an 
action. Shortage of machine guns and even 
mortars restricts their capacity to make a 
fight of it and wherever one goes one meets 
the common refrain that more automatic 
weapons and heavier fire power in the shape 
of mortars and the Katyushka rockets used by 
the Vietcong would be enough to make the 
Pakistani army position untenable within six 
months. 


Each action of the Mukti l‘‘ouj converts a 
segment of the local population from passive 
enemies of the Pakistani army to active' 
collaborators of the Mukti Fouj. Already the 
Pakistanis have taken a disturbingly high 
casualty rate—one estimate reckons as many 
as 18000, with a high proportion of officers-* 
against a modest toll of Mukti Fouj. It is' 
estimated that it costs 10 Pakistani soldiers to 
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kill <in armed Bengali As Mukti Fouj 
action intensihcs, the Pakistani army will be 
hard put to use this poor material (Razakars) 
to reinforce their ranks and already they are 
trying to raise new divisions in the West 

Bangla Desh must be Freed 

Peter Shore wiiting m the New Statesman 
under the above caption, says 

At the heart of the great crisis in Bengal is 
the break-up of the state of Pakistan What 
Jiimah created with his ianaticai resolve in 
1947 lias how been iirtvocably destroyed by 
the stupidity of ^ dh\ a Klun and the ferocity 
ol his geiK rals 

Ironually, last year’s election, with its 
overwhelming \iciory foi the Bengal based 
Awami 1 cague and the subsequent negotiation 
for far-reaching autonomy httween Sheikh 
Mujib and the Pakistan President offered the 
last chance for a single Pakist.in. It was 
destroyed not by the derlaiation ol indepen¬ 
dence by the Shcikli. but bv the President’s 
prior comoiaiul to Ins ttotips tti destroy tin 
Awami leauu anil to teach the Bengilisa 
lesson that th<\ ssould ne\ei forget 


Try as he may to disguise it, the situation 
IS no longer in the President's hands. Tb^ 
fury of Tikka Khan’s soldiers has released 
forces that will sooner of later destroy no< 
only them but Pakistan, 

Population Problem in Europe 
The Guardian published an interesting 
article on the population problem that many 
countries in Europe arc now facing. The 
artii le begins with the following passages 

Europe is going through a birth rate crisis. 
In several countries the rate of reproduction 
may no longer be high enough to maintain 
the population at cuirent lesels 

This, according to the article, is due to the 
( hanged outlook of the women of Europe 
I hey donot want to liave families, liut wish 
to lead an independent life of their own. A» 
a result of this the pattern of population is 
IS quite dilleient now from what it used to be 
in the past. About 7 percent of the population 
arc now over 64 ycais of age. I he populatior 
(xpeils are also worried .iboiit replacing 
liitory woikcrs by youngei people as those 
who opciale michimry become aged anc 
unlit to work m th< uuciimh manmi rcqmrcc 
hv modern industry 
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VEDANTA DARSANA—With Sankara 
Bhashya and translation and elucidation by 
Swami Viswarupananda, published by Advalta 
. Ashrama, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta. 

Price Rs. 52*00. 

It is a monumental work in seven volumes 
containing about three thousand and hve 
hundred pages. Sankara’s commentary has 
been translated into lucid, elegant and fascina¬ 
ting Bengali. The 'Bhava-Dipika’, the author’s 
elucidation, is a masterpiece of scholarship and 
comparative evaluation. It is the outcome of 
twenty years of concentrated labour, which 
' must be hailed as a stupendous achievement. 
The philosophical literature in Bengali has 
been distinctly enriched by it. The work 
maintains uniformly a high standard. It is 
bound to be regarded as a classic. Such a 
work, involving tremendous labour, extensive 
study and deep penetration, cannot possibly 
be expected in these days of hardship and 
unparalleled confusion of thought and worry 
from scholars who aim at a material advan¬ 
tage. It is only a dedicated monk with a 


mission who could accomplish this task of 
tremendous magnitude. I have derived 
immense pleasure and benefit from its perusal. 
I hope to able to write a detailed review which 
will cover several pages before long, if circums¬ 
tances do not place an unwelcome impedi¬ 
ment. The author is a monk of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, but had to procure 
funds for the printing and publication with 
great diflficully. I appeal to the Ministry of 
Education, both in the Centre and the State 
of West Bengal, to reimburse the author as a 
matter of duty and as a token of appreciation 
of scholarship. This work will bring classical 
Vedanta philosophy within the reach of 
serious scholars who want to make their 
knowledge of this wonderful system of thought, 
free from the charge of amaturish acquain¬ 
tance. Every research Library should have 
one copy at least in its shelf. 

Dated : (Dr.) Satkari Mukherjee 

The 18th Aug. 1971 Rtd. Ashutosh Prof. 
41/1, Babu Bagan Lane Calcutta University 
Calcutta-31. 
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NOTES 


Lord Soeenseh 

We are extremely grieved to learn about 
the death of Rev. Lord Sorensen. Lord 
Sorensen was born on June 19, 1891. 
On his father* side he had Danish blood and 
his mother was the daughter of an English 
risherman. He was educated in an elementary 
school and a religious institution ; but he had 
to work for hii living whan he was barely 
fourteen years old. In 1914 he became pastor 
of the Walthamstowe Free Christian Church. 
He began to take a keen interest in Labour 
matters with special reference to the coopera* 
tive movement in farming and soon became 
member of various public committees, councils 
and progressive organisations. He began hU 
parliamentary career a few years after the end 
of the Ist World War and through long years 
of political activities he supported India’s 
demand for freedom. HU questioning of the 
secretary of state for India became a regular 
feature British Parliamentary history. . In 
1946 he visited India as a member of a British 
parliamentary delegation and worked hard for 
the.: tJ:ansfer of power that took place in 


August 1947. Lord Sorensen also fought fot* 
the freedom of other British occupied 
territories and his name will go down in 
history as that of a man who fought to rectify 
the political injustices committed by his own 
people against other races of mankind. 

Road Repairs in Calcutta 

No one can lemeinbcr when Calcutta 
roads were last repaired with any degree of 
thoroughness. That is when any of the roads 
of Calcutta were dug up, uniformly covered 
with road metal, rolled properly by steam or 
diesel rollers and given a top dressing of tar 
and sand tlusting. We have seen pot holes 
being partly filled up with ; debris collected 
from demolished houses and the loose debris 
rammed down by hand operated • drubbing 
instruments; but such efforts were made 
leaving ninety percent of the pot holes 
untouched. Those that were filled up lost 
their brick and mortar dust quite soon and 
became bigger pot holes than ever before. 

We hear about money grants from Delhi 
or Washington for road repair in Calcutta 
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Init we never sec any actual repair being 
unJertaken. Calculta people pay very high 
taxes (o the (Ulculla Corporation and car 
owners pay heavy motor vehicles taxes too. 
What happens to all that money Who uses 
that money and for what purpose ? Why do vve 
have to go to Oellii or to \Vashiiiglf>n in orci«'r 
to get onr roads repaired or touched up It 
is higli linn* llic citi/ciis of Calcutta dcinanded 
the service that they paid for. A citizens' 
association should he funned and an organisa¬ 
tion shoidd be set up to see that we get 
proper roads, lights, water supply, drain \ge 
and conservancy. It is btn oming a national 
disease to pay foi things without getting 
anything in return. We should begin to ask 
for the gootls aeil services that we habitually 
pay for. 

Power Supply in Calcutta 

We donoi know how power is supplied to 
the public in Calculta. But we all know liow 
tile supply is tiften cut off, sometimes for 
hours, and how shops, industries, hos[iiials, 
nursing homes, restaurants, offices and dwellers 
of mnlii-sloricd buildings suffer great loss, 
inconvenience and extra hazards of health and 
living conditions by the sudden stoppage of all 
electrical apparatus such as air conditioners, 
refrigerators, h.ghts, fatis, exhausts, lifts, 
cookers, water heaters, pumps, hair dryers, 
shaving razors, kitchen aids etc. etc. The 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd. 
call this switching off of all electric supply by 
the generic name of power or load shedding 
and that is about all that they do about it. 
They donot try to improve conditions of 
power supply, as is obvious from the fact that 
this power or load shedding is on the increase 
and we donot feel that the G.E.S.C. is moving 
towards conditions when they will be able to 
keep up supplies round the clock. The State 
Electricity Board, which must be somehow 
responsible directly or indirectly for the loss 


and inconvenience caused to the public by 
repeated failures of power supply, say nothing 
about this mishandling of an important public 
utility service. This, of course, is a privilege 
of a stale depirtment and one cannot use any 
adjectives like shameless, irresponsible, ineffi¬ 
cient or useless to describe the management of 
any government department for the simple 
reason that luiman values are not recognised 
by statutorily set up public bodies. But the 
public should t>ot suffer all this inconvenience 
and loss without taking some action to rectify 
matters. We have a'ready suggested the 
setting lip of a citizen's organisation for 
making conditions of living as they should he 
in this city with particu'ar reference to the 
utilities that the public p.iy foi'. Electricity, 
gas, water supply, drainage, medical aid, 
conservancy, crowding of roads Ijy hawkers 
and fjoipath dwellers and various other 
things come within the purview of living 
conditions. The citizens have a right to 
demand that public utility services and general 
conditions of living in this great city should be 
rn intained properly. This demand should be 
expressed in a manner which would yield 
results by removal of the short-comings. 

Fee for Parking Cars 

Tlic Calcutta Corporation has introduced a 
system of charging fees for parking car in 
certain areas of Calcutta. This is over and 
above the road tax that all cars have to pay 
annually for the privilege of using the roads 
maintained ?) by the state. The road tax is 
not paid exclusively for keeping cars moving 
along these roads but also for keeping the cars 
in a stationary position on these roads. What 
right the Calcutta Corporation has to stick up 
“Fee Parking” notices on certain roads is a 
question of law that should be discussed by 
expert lawyers who should analyse the rights 
the car owners earn by payment of the road 
tax for motor vehicles. If the Calcutta Cor« 
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poration can charge extra fees for parking a 
car on Park Street inspite of the car paying an 
annual road tax for using Park Street for 
running along it, what will prevent the 
Calcutta Corporation from charging special 
fees for using selected roads even for driving 
along them ? What is the road lax for ? Only 
for running a car along the roads and not for 
keeping the cars in an immobile position any¬ 
where on tlie roads ? Our understanding of 
the logicality of things make us think that this 
parking fee has no logical basis. It is unjust 
and sltould be stopped immediately. It is also 
iniquitous in so far as some car owners have 
to park cars in front of schools, shops, 
dispensaries or post offices where parking fees 
are charged. 1 heir purpose in going to these 
places have a great social value and other car 
owners who park their cars in front of the 
race courses or other gambling centers where 
no such fees are charged go to these places for 
no laudable purpo.se. A car owner may have 
to pay a rupee a day in parking fees for 
sending his daughter to school. Or a doctor 
giving patients free treatment may Isavc to pay 
two rupees a day in these fees. We draw the 
alientiou of the Government (o this iniquitous 
and unjust practice introduced by the 
Calcutta Corporation. 

CPM Wants Right of Secession for States 

W'iiat the Communist Party Marxi.sts want 
is seldom anything precise, logically anchored 
to established facts or correctly balanced with 
their hitherto stated desires and ideals. 
Basically they want a world wide state esta¬ 
blished under a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
If they could ever create such astatctheie 
should be no possibility of any part of it 
breaking away for the realisation of any ideals 
of independence of a part of the world state. 
Wc think the CPM would like to liave a single 
capital city for this vast political body and a 
small body of Marxist experts to sit in that 


city as the rulers of the world. The idea of 
secession from a parent state does not some¬ 
how fit in with this idea which aims at 
abolishing all independent states for the 
formation of a single monolithic giant state to 
rule all humanity. But the idea of secession by 
a stale of the Indian Union seems to appeal 
to the CPM nevertheless. Why ? Is it 
because such secessions will be a useful method 
of breaking up India and to collect all the 
scattered parts at a later and more opportune 
occasion for the purpose of linking all of 
them with the Peoples Republic of the Earth ? 
The existence of large and powerful states 
like India is a deterent for the smooth esta¬ 
blishment of this proposed mammoth state. 
It is therefore desirable that all large and 
I)owerfuI non-communist states break up in 
order to be swallowed up by the single world 
state in due cour.se. The CPM therefore have 
a motive in barking the idea of secession and 
we who want a strong India have no wish to 
subscribe to this alleged endeavour to earn 
more freedom for the peoples of India. The 
(’PM, of course have not much hope of ever 
coming to power in the Indian legislature 
which alone can consider any demands for 
secession from any stale of India. Neverthe¬ 
less, we should, at all times oppose all ideas of 
secession. 

The formatioji of a separate stale of 
Pakistan was no doubt the beginning of this 
idea of secession in our subcontinent. In a 
limited sense the spirit of separatism found 
support among all those who wanted to form 
states of iheir own within the Indian Union. 
The formation of Gnjerat, Haryana, Nagaland 
and Meghalaya arc some examples. The 
formation of a large number of states was no 
doubt an idea which had the approval of 
Pandit Nehru and his fellow Congress leaders. 
This helped them to give lucrative appoint¬ 
ments to a large number of political sufferers 
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all V over India. To-day, when political 
sufferers have mostly passed out of the active 
political field, professional politicians have 
cited race, language and historical back 
ground inorder to demand special considera¬ 
tion for small groups of people. In fact, if the 
whole of India could be reorganised politically 
to form four or five administrative zones, and 
the targe number of states abolished, things 
would be less expensive and the chances of an 
Indian Nation coming into practical existence, 
would be increased. 'I’his idea, no 
doubt, will be opposed by professional 
politicians, but it may find favour with the 
people if they understood that this might 
eventually lead to tax reduction and to 
adoption of wider social security measures. 
It will also nip all thoughts of breaking up 
India in the bud. 

Fresh Taxes 

fresh Taxes have been imposed by an 
Ordinance in order to raise an estimated extra 
revenue of seventy crores. This has been 
planned to be achieved by raising railway 
fares, postage ajid by putting an excise duty 
of two paisc per copy on newspapers which 
have a circulation of more than 15000. 
Railway fares had many increases in recent 
years and so had postage. Newspapers, of 
course, never had any excise duty attached to 
them. The price of newspapers have been 
increased on occasions for additional costs of 
paper, printing etc. People who travel, 
write letters or buy newspapers are not the 
most affluent among the people of India. 
Many travel with great difficulty and have to 
borrow money to do so. In the circumstances, 
the increase of fares for third class passengers 
should not have been made. The newspaper 
duty will also be very difficult to work out for 
the reason that the number of unsold news¬ 
papers cannot be worked out until long after 
publication. Also if the duty U added tp the 


price it will affect the circulation of the 
papers. If, on the other hand the publishers 
have to pay the duty, it will be a 10% charge 
on the price of daily newspapers. Most 
papers donot make a 10% profit on gross 
sales. Also if the price is raised to 22 paise it 
will be a difficult amount to pay in view of 
ihe dearth of two or tliree pice coins. 
Raising scvcniy crore extra revenue could 
have been managed by putting a surcharge 
on bank borrowings. We think a surcharge 
at a low percentage could yield much of the 
seventy crores required by government. Bank 
loans to persons and institutions would 
amount to several thousand crores of rupees 
and an additional charge of one per cent on 
these loans can yield 30/40 crores of rupees. 
If the borrowings on notes of hand are made 
subject to a .stamp duty of '/-i cent rather 
than to a fixed priced revenue stamp for all 
amounts borrowed in this manner ; the yield 
could come to a few crores. In all foreign 
countries cheque forms have to have a stamp 
on them. In India no such stamps arc 
affixed to cheque forms. A five piese stamp 
on cheque forms could yield Rs. 50000/- per 
million cheque forms used by the public. 
Those who use cheques or borrow money from 
banks are usually relatively more affluent than 
third class railway passengers. Then, this 
increase of railway fare is iniquitious consi¬ 
dering that bus fares are not being ratted. 
As there is quite a bit of competition between 
railways and buses, the enhanced railway 
fares would lead to loss of passenger traffic for 
the railways. There may be other ways of 
raising revenue which the government do not 
consider. We can think of a stamp duty on 
posters as found in France and on signboards 
displayed by shops and advertisers. Why do 
the Finance Department overlook these ? 

B. C. Ganguly and Hanumanthaiya 

The affair Hanumantbaiya-Gaoguly ..if:, a 
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disgraceful show of ministerial thoughtlessness. 
Many Ministers have removed many top 
officers before this ; but never with such 
disregard for official decorum. Mr. Hanuman- 
thaiya appeared to have forgotten that the 
people of India expect even Cabinet Ministers 

to observe the rules of courtesy and decency 
in their dealings with their subordinate 
officers. The Ministers of course obey the 
provisions of the labour laws when they deal 
with coolies and other low paid workers. 
They have to control their urges for taking 
summary action ; not merely because there 

are these laws but also on account of the 
ability of ihc working classes to be as 
ill behaved as even the worst of authoritarian 
rulers can be. The laws say that a person 
who can terminate the service of a subordinate 
has to state the grounds on which such 
termination of service is contemplated, in 
writing; and the service holder must get ail 
opportunities for defending himself. And 
even after that if a dispute arises over stich 
termination of service ; the elaborate pro¬ 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Act come 
into operation with a view to guarantee 
justice to the employee. It would appear 
that the Chairman of the Railway Board has 
not the protection that the laws provide to 
the ordinary workman. In any case, the 
public think that the Minister lias acted in a 
manner in this case which is extremely high 
handed and unseemly. One cannot say any¬ 
thing about the case against Mr. Ganguly as 
nothing is clestrly known about it. 
Mr. Hanumanthaiya is more before the bar of 
public opinion to defend and justify his 
peculiar conduct ; but he has not done any¬ 
thing so far to clear his reputation for sanity 
and rationality. Mr. Ganguly too has to 

explain to the people of India why he had to 
act in the manner: that he had. 


Pakistan has no Right to Occupy all 
Muslim Mafority Areas 

When India was partitioned, any territory 
in the subcontinent which was not directly 
under British rule had the choice to accede to 
either India or Pakistan in order to be 
included in any of these two stales. Generally 
speaking Muslim or Hindu majority territories 
acceded to Pakistan or India ; but there was 
no hard and fast rule about it. Pakistan 
however ignored these rules relating to 
accession and tried to gain territory by con¬ 
quest early in the days following the partition. 
Thus Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir destroyed 
the convention relating to accession. It also > 
set in motion forces other than those of a 
peaceful nature. The World Powers including 
Britain tolerated Pakistan's lawless conduct by 
allowing the setting up of 'Azad Kashmir 
which was Indian territory by accession but 
had gone under Pakistan tlirough violent and 
aggressive action. Had Pakistan not invaded 
Kashmir, that state would have remained 
independent, like Nepal, Bhutan or Sikkim 
and not created a battle field for Pakistan and 
India. Pakistan’s idea that Kashmir being a 
muslim majority arc a must necessarily join up 
with Pakistan, is thoroughly unreasonable. 
There are many muslim majority places in this 
world and they cannot all join Pakistan. Nor 
did Pakistan join ilie Turkish or Arabic 
republics. China has several muslim 
majority areas within it and these have not 
joined any muslim state. Russia too has 
similar muslim regions. India has got 
Kashmir by accessicn and not by conquest. 
India never tried to occupy Nepal on the 
ground that the Nepalese were Hindus. 

War Fever 

The military dictators of Pakistan have deve¬ 
loped a murderous frenzy which has driven 
them to kill hundreds of thousands of persons 
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m cold blood, rape and abduct numerous 
helpless women and to terrorise nine million 
persons into a mental condition in which they 
have abandoned their home land and run 
away to seek refuge in other countries. They 
have burnt down hundreds of villages, des¬ 
troyed schools, colleges, universities, temples 
and factories and generally behaved like the 
barbarian hordes of ancient times. Yet they 
have claimed the friendship and as'istance of 
other nations, enjoyed diplomatic privileges 
and moved about in the civilised capitals of 
the world with the air of persons who are 
morally conscious, clean in conduct and 
unblemished by any criminality or viciousness 
of outlook. They have tried to white wasli 
their own actions by slandering their victims 
and by starting a campaign of lies against 
India, (he country into which the majority of 
their victimised fellow subjects of Pakistan 
have entered as refugees. The war fever that 
is now raging in Pakistan is a creation of the 
same killers who arc responsible for the 
barbarities committed in Kast Bengal, now 
called Bangladesh by the people of the area 
who no longer wish to remain subjects of the 
state of Pakistan. They have started a “hale 
India” campaign with a view to divert public 
attention from their sadistic killing of half-a- 
million Kast Pakistanis, their lustful a'tacks on 
fifty thousand women of East Pakistan, their 
burning of thousands of East Pakistan villages, 
factories, worker’s bustees, schools etc. and 
their deliberate chasing out of 91 million East 
Pakistan people into Indian territory. In 
fact the military junta of West Pakistan have 
destroyed the state of Pakistan by their 
barbarous treatment of the people of East 
Pakistan who shall never again agree to 

remain in Pakistan. Pakistan is finished and 
the war fever is the artificially created frenzy 

of the West Pakistanis to start a war with 
India, so that the world will not know the 
truth about the end of Pakistan. Yahya Khan 


and his generals have destroyed Pakistan by 
exploiting the Pakistan subjects of East Bengal 
for many years and by letting loose on them a 
reign of terror when they wanted to form a 
democratic government after winning a 
spectacular victory in the elections that Yahya 
Khan himself organised early this year. Yahya 
wants war with India so that he can have 
Pakistan defeated by India and not disinte¬ 
grated by his own folly and rabid disregard 
for the rules of chivalry, political morality and 
civilised conduct. But he finds, much to his 
dissatisfaction, that India is not reciprocating 
by contracting the Pakistani war fever. Yahya 
can, no doubt, start the war ; but that will 
defeat the purpose for which he wants the 
war. The world will then know that Pakistan 
has started the war. The world will ask 
“why” ? And the answer will condemn the 
criminals of W’est Pakistan. It will also 
answer the question, “who destroyed 
Pakistan ?” 

Cyclones and Tidal Waves 

Once, many years ago, a tidal wave swept 
into the district of Midnapur in West Bengal 
and caused the death of a few thousand 
persons. The loss of properly was very great 
too. In those days no one suggested any 
cures for tidal waves nor about protective 
measures for the safety of people living in sea 
side places. Even to-day there are hardly any 
protective arrangements against cyclones and 
tidal waves lashed up by the cyclones. U may 
be possible to build break water waits in 
estuarine areas bu^ no one can put up such 
walls along hundreds of miles of exposed sea 
coast. In the circumstance all towns and 
villages of the sea side areas should try to 
build houses on raised ground as is done by 
people in certain parts of East Bengal. Little 
hillocks are first built and the houses go up on 
those hillocks. These raised mounds are 
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sometimes 20/30 feet high and stay above all 
flood level. It would seem that human 
habitations in areas bordering the sea should 
be built at least twenty feet above sea level. 
Townships can have their own break water 
wails and the houses too should be built on 
high ground. These measures should be taken 
to prevent the serious emergencies that 
cyclones and tidal waves cause every now and 
llien. In the interior villages too safe zones 
sliould be created and com-nunications 
improved, so that people can be w.u necl in 
time to take shelter in the safe places. 

Death of B. B. Ghosh 

Mr. Binoy Bliushan Ohosh, the former 
chief adviser to tlvc (Jovcnior of West Bengal 
died suddenly of a heart attack on Wednesday 
the 27lh of October 1971 at his Calcutta 
residence. He had attended a few official 
meetings that morning and had been to a 
lunch parly given to the President of the 
Ford Foundation by the chief consultant of 
the Foundation. He returned home and was 
planning to go through some files of the 
Calcutta Metropoiiton Development Associa¬ 
tion when at about 4 p.m. he felt unwell. His 
family physician was called and a local practi¬ 
tioner was also summoned to give him 
immediate relief, This however failed to 
work and Mr. Ghosh expired very soon after 
attempts were made to stay the development 
of the attack. He was due to leave for l.ondon 
on the 30ih of October 1971 to attend a 
meeting of the shareholders of the Calcutta 
Klecric Supply Corporation. 

Mr. B. B. Ghosh was 67 years old at the 
time of his death. His was a life dedicated to 
work and service to his fellow humans. His 
sudden death is a great loss to the country. 
Mr. B. B. Ghosh had a prolonged official 
career during which he held many important 
positions. He began his official life in 1930 
in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service. He 
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was in the Finance Department of the Central 
Government from 1939 to 1947. Thereafter 
he was Joint Secretary in the Ministry of 
Defence. He became secretary Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture in the Department of 
Food in 1956 and retired from that post in, 
1962. In the same year he was made chair¬ 
man of the Pori Commissioners, Calcutta and 
he did most of the work in connection with the 
Haldia Port development scheme. He had 
also much to do with the Farakka and the 
second Hoogly Bridge projects. He later 
became head of the West Bengal Council for 
Industrial Development. In 1970 when, 
Prcsidenl’s rule was ordered to be imposed on 
this slate Mr. Ghosh was made adviser to the 
Governor. He was later made the Principal 
Adviser to the Governor. After retiring from 
this post Mr. Ghosh was made chairman of 
the CMDA and he was connected with many 
industrial concerns which consulted him with 
a view to gain from his wide experience and 
general knowledge of the economics of trade 
and industry. 

Mr. B. B. Ghosh was the eldest son of thb 
late Srinath Ghosh who was a high official 
connected with the Barisal District Board. 
Mr. B B. Ghosh was born in Barisal in 1905. 
He finished his education in Calcutta. He 
stood First Class First in the M. Sc. examina¬ 
tion from the Presidency College in 1926. He 
did well in the B. C. S. examination but 
liaving also passed the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service examination he joined the 
Government of India’s service in 1930. He 
was much sought after for his versatile know¬ 
ledge of a wide variety of subjects, his 
unchallenged integrity and his willingness to 
be of help to all who approached him for 
advice and assistance. He iwas hard working 
ia the extreme, indefatigable in his efforts to 
unfalhom facts which were not easily seen or 
discovered and totally reliable w'hen it came 
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to determining what was fair, true and just. 
It will be very difficult, if not impossible to 
find another man like Benoy Bhushan Ghosh. 

Hemanta Kumar Chatterjee 

The death of Hemanta Kumar Chatterjee 
at Ghaibassa at the age of 74 has removed 
from amongst us an associate who had been 
closely connected with our journals, The 
Prabasi, and The Modern Review, for about 
half»a-century. Hemanta Kumar Chatterjee 
joined this publishing house after he gradu¬ 
ated, as a member of the editorial stall' of the 
Bengali journal Prabasi. He soon established 
himself as a highly popular satirist. He wrote 
both prose and poetry and was remarkably 
good at composing parodies. He was also a 
publicity expert and later specialised in that 
line and was retained by several important 
concerns as their advertisement consultant. 

Hemanta Kumar Chatterjee wrote for the 
Prabasi regularly and his “Bengal and the 
Bengalis” which appeared every month in 
that journal was extremely popular. He also 
edited certain journals as a labour of love and 
contributed to several daily papers quite 
frequently. In his youth Hemanta Kumar 
Chatterjee was one of the founders of the 
well known Bengali journal “Sanibarer 
Chithi”. During the First World War he was 
a member of tlie Bengal Ambulance Corps 
for some time. He was fearless and adven¬ 
turous by nature and one recalls how when he 
was only twelve years old he ran away from 
Darjeeling and reached Calcutta by walking 
along the railway track and taking occasional 
free rides in railway trains. He is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 

President of Yugoslavia Visits India 

President Tito and Madame Broz’s visit to 
India greatly pleased the Indian people, 
president 1 ito is much admired in this country 
es a remarkably courageous person who has 


faced the Russian giant with undaunted 
tenacity of purpose and attachment to his 
principles. Love of freedom and the right to 
choose one’s own path of progress have been 
the guiding lights of the President’s life. All 
Indians consider President Tito as a man with 
an assured place of honour in human history. 
His arrival in India at a time of national crisis 
has been of very great value to us. He has 
seen with his own eyes what Pakistan has 
made of Pakistan and his views of the disgrace* 
ful episodes will be dillicult to challenge. This 
great leader is renowned as a person who 
convinces others when he gives out his 
conclusions about any matter after proper 
examination and analysis. 

China Joins the U. N. 

The People’s Republic of China was 
recognised by the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion on October 25, 1971 as “the only legiti¬ 
mate representative of China.” The voting 
was 76 for and 35 against this decision with 
17 abstentions. It Wcis also decided that 
Taiwan hid no locus standi and should not 
tlicrefore remain a member state of the U. N. 
Thus ended the long battle to uphold a 
fantastic untruth namely that the handful of 
Chinese in Formosa were the true representa¬ 
tives of the Chinese people and that the near 
/OO million Chinese of mainland China were 
not representative in character of the Chinese 
nation. The United States of America had 
been backing this preposterous master piece of 
unreason for many years and their defeat 
in the General Assembly was baited by all 
sensible people as the renaissance of logic and 
truth in the United Nations Organisation. 

For 20 years attempts had been steadily 
made to rehabilitate truth in the U. N. but 
without success. The following figures riiow 
how the voting went year after year from 
1951 to 1971 . 

( Continued on page 387 ) 



RATE OF POPULATION GROWTH IN SUMER 
IN THE THIRD MILLENIUM B.C. 

JATINDRA MOHAN DATT 


1. All archaeologists are agreed that the 
population growth in Sumer in the Third 
Millenium B. C. was very rapid. How rapid 
or how fast is the question. Ancient popula¬ 
tions increased very slowly. Dunbar gives the 
world population in 8000 B. C. and 1. A. D. 
as : 

SOOO B. C. 1 A. D. 

“Medium” estimates 5 .^00 

(millions) 

Range of “low” and 2-10 200-400 

“high” variants (millions) 

The “medium” figures give us the rale of 
growth to be 5. 1 per cent per century ; 
(Combining the “low” for 8000 B. with 
“high” for I A. D. we get the rale to be 6. 2 
percent pcr-century (Dunbar—Modern Explo¬ 
sion of World Population, Ptoceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society Vol. Ill P 
133—1967). 

2. The floor of the granary at Mohenjo-daro 
(the Indus Valley civilisation—3000 B. C.— 
1500 B. C.) was increased by 37 percent, 
presumably to provide food for the increased 
population. Archaeologists tell us that tlie 
additions were made at least 500 years after 
the granary was built, population increased by 
37 percent in 5 centuries. The rate of growth 
works out to 6. 5 percent per century. 

3. But even in ancient times some populations 
increased at a faster rate. The Israelites at the 
lime of the Exodus from Egypi were 
numbered. The number of male adults above 
20 able to bear sword was 601. 730 (The 
Numbers 26. 51). 

When David numbered the people in 
Judah and Israel (1 chron. 21. 5) the numbers 


were 800.000 men in Israel that draw the 
sword, and SOO.OfO. men in Judah. 

The Exodus took place in 1320 B. C. and 
David reigned till 978 B. C. The interval is 
340 years ; the rate of growth works out to 
24.9 per cent per century—nearly five times 
greater than the world rate of Dunbar. 

4. The Sumerian-s were immigrants into 
Mesopotamia. Gordon Childc writes ‘‘Sumer 
cannot have been the scene of “Neolithic 
Revolution ; links wdth the old stone age 
cannot be expected in this new land. Its first 
inhabitajils must have come from elsewhere, 
from older land, perhaps the .steppe zone to 
the nortli-wc.st or the mountains to the east, 
where uriat, rnoufloiin and goat roam wild and 
where cereals reputedly grenv spontaneously”, 
(New Light on the Most Ancient East P 104). 

5. “Sumer was new iand only recently raised 
above the waters of the Persian Gulf by the 
siit carried down by the two rivers (the 
Enphrates and tlic Tigris). It was still covered 
wit!) waste swamps, full of towering reeds, 
interrupted by arid banks of mud and sand, 
and pcrio«licany inundated by floods. Through 
tortuous channels among the reeds the muddy 
waters flowed sluggisitly to the sea. But the 
waters teemed with fish, the reed brakes were 
.alive with wild fowl, wild pig. and other game, 
and on every emergent patch of soil grow date 
palms offering every year a reliable crop of 
nutritive fruit. 

By contrast to the arid desert, the jungle 
must have seemed a paradise. If once the 
flood waters could be controlled and canalised, 
the swamps drained and the arid banks 
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watered, it could be made a Garden of Eden. 
The soil was so fertile that a liundied fold 
return was nut impossible Actually, documents 
dating fruni 2500 B. C. indicate the average 
yield on a field of barley was eighty-six times 
the sowing. Here, there, fanners could easily 
produce a surplus above the domestic need”. 
\_Gordon Childc in What Happencsl in History 
pp 89-90). 

6. “The land, In any case, has clianged 
considerably even in hisloric.Tl times. Tlie 
deposit from the two rivers i.-> still silting up 
the head of the Persian Gulf so rapidly tliut 
on one estimate the coast line advances 
miles a century. In the seventh century B. (J. 
the Kerkha, which now loses itself in the sands 
and marshes above Basra, debouched <lircctly 
into the Persian Gulf; Sennacherib had to rail 
160 K. M. from the mouth of the Euphrates 
to reach its estiiary. At the beginning of 
historical times a series <jf tidal lagoons 
extended inland almost to the foot of the 
limestone ridge on which stand the ruins of 
Eridu, the first royal city of Sumerian tradi¬ 
tion. The land as subsists lo-day round Basra, 
where date palms Innendation has been 
steadily raising the level of the land till today, 
even at Kish, the surface of the plain lies 25 
feet above “virgin soil”. (Gordon Childc — 
New Light on the Most Ancient East P 103). 

7. The land of Sumer was very fertile, much 
more fertile than it is now. Mcsopolarn’an 
civilisation w.is destroyed by the Mongols 
under Ilulagu in 1290 ; and the Turks have 
ruined it. Theophrastus, who succeeded 
Aristotle in the presidency of the Lyceum and 
to whom Aristolc bequeathed his library 
writes his History o/'P/onts:—“In Babylon the 
wheat fields are regularly sown twice, and then 
fed off with beasts to keep down the luxuri¬ 
ance of the leaf, otherwise the plant does not 

run to ear. When this is done the return in 
lands that are badly anthenated is fifty fold ; 


wliile in those that are well farmed it is a 
hundred fold". 

W. G. de Burgh in the I.egacy of the 
Ancient World vul I p 24 says “it requires an 
effort of imagination to realise that Babylonia 
was once, like Egyj-tti one of the chief granari¬ 
es of tlic world, where the crops bore fruits 
lw(» and even three hundred fold, and the land 
even after the second reaping, furnished 
abundant pasture”. 

8. The condition of the land was ideal fur a 
rapid increase of population, soil was virgin 
soil, very fertile, well watered by both the 
inundaiitm of the rivers and seasonal and 
abundant rainfall twice during the ye.tr. The 
land was vacant free from external, enemies ; 
and climate mild. Tliere was no frost as in 
upper y\ssyria. 

9. Such a land is capal)le of supporting a 
very large population. The area of Sumer is 
15i()00 to 16,(X)t) sq. miles. Deducting say 10 
percent of ilic area for canals and irrigation 
channels, and for cities and building sites, we 
suppose that the remaining 14,000 sq. miles 
were under cultivation. In India an acre 
produces 10^ mds. of barley ; and annual per 
head consumption is taken as 4.7 mds. An 
acres’ produce can maintain 2.18 persons. The 
possible population that can be maintained 
with a single crop is, therefore,— 14,000x 640x 

2.18.175,32,800. or 17.5 million. The 

density per sq. mile is 1395 per sq. mile. It 
may be higher still. 

10. The average strength of a single unit 
family is 5 consisting of the husband and the 
wife and three children, half of them sons the 
other half daughters on an average. 

After the death of the parents agricultural 
land descends to the the sons, who cultivate it 
to the exclusion of daughters. Among the 
Hindus and even among aboriginal population 
in India daughters do not get a share. Even 
amongst the Muhammadans of the Punjab 
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daughters do not get any share in agricultural 
land according to Riwaz—i—am, or customary 
law. 

At each succession area of agricultural 
fields gets smaller, two—thirds of what the 
father cultivated. 

11. In the Punjab an adult male with steel 
shod plough and a pair of sturdy bullocks 
(zebus) can cultivate 5 acres of land. In North 
Lakhimporc district of Assam a cultivator with 
bamboo plough can hardly cultivate more than 
3 acres of land, often less. 

In the third milleniiim B. C. when the use 
of iron was unknown, a Sumerian with heavy 
wooden plough consisting of a forked branch 
trimmed with stone adges or copper 
yoke is expected ti* cultivate less than 3 acres. 
I•■urlher weight for weight a horned cattle is 
less cfFicicnt than zebus. Yoking was less 
elRcicnt and primitive. For all these reasons 
we think a Sumerian could cultivate 2 to 2.5 
acres. A picture of the plough is given in 
Gordon Childes New Light on the Most 
Ancient East P 128. 

12. Gordon Clhilde in Whot Happened in History 
speaking of Lagasb, one of the smaller Sume¬ 
rian cities and its deities says (p 90) : — 

‘‘The divine cstatcs> plots on which were 
allotted-perhaps periodically—to the deities' 
people, may well be derived from the 
communally owned clan lands distributed 
annually for cultivation^by the clansmen in 
many barbarian societies. But any approxima¬ 
tion to equality of lots in such common farm¬ 
land has diappeared by the time of the earliest 
Lagash accounts. While many of Bans’people 
seem to have held only 0.8 to 2.5 acres a high 
temple official held 35.5 acres." 

■“Indeed, before 2500 B. C. the divine 
households have ceased' to be anything like 
happy families". 

13. We need not postulate annual distribu¬ 
tion of lands. 0.8 actes is equivalent to 1.6 


acres as the land was cropped twice. An acre 
produces in India lOJ maunds of barley ; and 
annual consumption is 4.7 maunds. 1.6 acres 
produces 17,4 mds. food sufficient for 3.7 
persons, while the average family strength is 
about 5. And it leaves nothing to the 
cultivator for his other necessaries of life such 
as clothing. We think the initial equal 
distribution has been altered by sub-division 
on succession ; and the sons of poorer families 
had to work as share croppers in bigger fields 
or to take to some other occupations. Any area 
less than 0.8 acre cannot support a family—it 
is the limit of subsistence. 

14. Agriculture was neither the sole or main 
occupation of the Sumerians. There were 
craftsmen, smiths, potters, brewers. There 
were mcrciianls and traders. “Imports were 
essential for life on an alluvial plain. By 300 
B. C. copj)cr or bronze, timber for building, 
stone at least for beams and door sockets had 
become necessities to the urban population. 
For the gods, gold silver, lead> lapis-lazuli 
and other precious stibstances were regarded 
as necessities, too. These and other materials 
were, in fact, imported, and that fairly regula¬ 
rly. Trade was indeed so extensive and so 
active that it brouglit from cities in the Indus 
valley manufactured articles—seals—amulets, 
beads and perhaps, even pottery bases." 
(Gordon Childe What Happened p 96). 

15. Not only there were large cities, but the 
proportion of urban population was great. 
Ur had 24,000 souls. “The populations of 
Lagash Umma and Khafajah are reliably 
estimated to have been 19,000, 16,000 and 
12,000 respectively during the Third Millenium 
(ibid p 94). It has been estsinated that 14.4 
percent of the total population of the city or 
Stale of Lagash were urban (sec App.A). A 
considerable portion of the townsmen in the 
several cities of Sumer must have been engaged 
in trade and commerce. The priests, clerlu and 
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accountants and others foilowed non>agricu]tu< 
ral occupations. 

16. Paretos’ Law cd Distribution of Incomes 
is applicable to .ill countries and all times. It 
has been found to l)c so, wherever relevant 
statistics are available. It ts applicable to 
to Sumer in the Third Millenium B. The 
law is : — 

y -the Jiunil)cr of persons 
having an income of X atid above ; N and X 
are constants, which dill'er for difTercni coun¬ 
tries and difTcrcnl communities. 

For ovcr>whclmijig agricultural communi¬ 
ties “d” is about 1*66 ; and for those which 
have trade and commerce it is usually about 
1’5. Wc think the latter figure is applicable 
to Sumer. 

It can be shown that the average of all 

X 

iuctiincs of X an<l above is — • , .x. Tneome 

X - I 

from agrieultural lands is proportional to area. 
The average of fields above 0*8 acre is 

15^ “l -X 0'8 2*4 acre. 

17. An agriculturist tries to get as much land 
us he could get ; *hc only Htnitatiun being his 
ability to plough^it. For the reasons stated 
above it must be much below 3 acres ; pro¬ 
bably about 2*0 to 2*5 acres. So long as land 
Avas available at Sumer, with fast increasing 
population each cultivator got sufficient land 
to plough. The natural course of Sumerian 
expansion and later on of Babylonian expan¬ 
sion lay up-stream, for the Chaldean plain 
was enclosed to the south and west by the 
desert, and to the east lay the plateau of Iran. 
Already in the third millenium Sargon of 
Akkad had overun Assyria and Mesopotamia 
penetrated round the north of the desert as 
far as Syria and Palestine. The date of 
Sargon has been given by Sir Leonard Wolley 
as 2360 to 2305 B. C. 

By this time all land was fully cultivated. 


Wolley in Ur of the Chaldaes p 83 says ;— “of 
ull the rulen who made themselves masters of 
Lower Mesopotamia in these troubled times of 
warring city states the most famous was 
Sargon”, who formed a new city of Agade or 
Akkad. 

The wars were cither for hegemony over 
other city—states or for land. It may be 
inferred that pressure of population was 
great. 

By the time of the temple records of 
Lagash from which Gordan Cliilde extracts 
the acres of fields, agricultural land was not 
easily available for fast increasing population. 
He writes :—“Almost the oldest legible docu¬ 
ments, other than account tablets, describe 
wars between the adjacent cities of Lagash 
and Umina for the possession of a strip of 
frontier territory”. 

If no further land is available, fields arc on 
the demise of their owners sub-divided 
amongst their sons ; and the area becomes 
smaller and smaller. 

18. For the reasons stated above ( in paras 11 
& 17 } the normal average area of an agricul¬ 
tural field is about two a half acres. If wc 
suppose the area to have decreased from 2.5 
to 0.8 acre i.e. by 3.125 times on account of 
succession, the population must have increased 
by 3.125 times. 

The question is in how many generations 
the population has so increased. The answer 
to which we have arrived is three generations. 
Reasons are given below. 

19. By applying Pareto’s Law, and taking 
d . l.S wc find that the average area of a field 
is 2.4 acres. For every 100 persons with an 
area of 0.8 acres and above the number of 
of persons having fields of area 2.5 acres and 
above is 19.2. The total land available is 240 
or 250 acres. And the average area of fields 
greater than 2.4 or 2.5 acres is 7.2 or 7.5 acres. 
The area of land possessed by the bigger 
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rtwnfrs is 19x7.2 or 19x7.5 acres=I36.8 or 
142.5 acres. Deducting this area from the 
total 240- 136.8- 103.2 or 250-142.5=107.5 
acres is possessed by 81 poorer persons. 

fhe area now possessed by these 81 
persons was originally possessed by 103.2/2.4... 
4.3 or ]07.5/2.5%^43 persons. 

Some land has I succession, some 2 and 
some 3 ; and the average is 2 successions. 
This is very close to So lo each 

0.8 acres from 2.5 acres there must have l)een 
3 successions. 

20, The number t)f persons in a single 
unit family is round about 5 ; it may l>c 4.8, 
4.9, 5.0, 5.1, and 5.2. In the Punjab and the 
U. P, ( India ) it is 4,8 or 4.9. In a family of 
5, besides iljc father and the mother, there arc 
3 children, roughly half of them sons, the 
other half daughters. The land inherited by 
sons alone—this we have supposed from the 
example of the 'I'ribal peoples, Adivasis and 
of Hindus in India. So 1.5 sons gel the land ; 
and their number in the second succession is 
2.25 and in the third 3.39. But as the ratio 
is 3.125 there must have been more than 2 
luccessions. 

If we think the average to have been 4.9 
persons per family, the number of sons is 1.45, 
which in 3 successions become 3.049 very 
close to 3.125. 

As there is some imisculiniiy at birth, tlic 
approach would be closer still. 

So we think there had been 3 successions. 

21. The population increased 3.125 times in 
3 generations, Taking a generation to be 
30 years ( see Appendix B ), it increased 3.125 
times in 90 years. The rate of increase per 
decade is 13.75 percent. 

Without appearing to be dogmatic it can 
safely be said that the rate of growth of 
pupulation in Sumer in the Third Millenium 
B. C. was more than I 2 percent per decade. 
If an opinion is to be hazarded we think it 


3SS 

was 15 percent per decade. It means that 
population doubles itself in hfty years. 

This compared with the overall world rale 
as estimated by Dunbar is some 25 to 30 times 
the world rate. 

This is population explosion in ancient 
limes. 

22. There have been very rapid growth of 
population in certain areas in the ancient 
world. For example, “countries in the 
barbarian fringe illustrates like growth. In 
Sicily by the fifteenth century the Bronze Age 
cemeteries consisted of from 1000 to 3000 
family vaults as against 10 to 30 in the Copper 
Age, through the Bronze Age cemeteries arc 
less crowded with skeletons”. (Gordon 
Childc in What Happenctl in History p 173). 

If the dincrcnce in lime between the two 
periods is 1000 years as is likely, the rale of 
growth is 4. 8 percent per decade. 

23. Sir .Mortimer Whellcr in Archeology 
from the Earth pp 39-40 hints at the expio* 
sive population increase in the Indus Valley 
civilisation. His opinion is tentative. The 
indications arc that it (lowered with an almost 
dramatic celerity, the sudden offspring of 
opportunity and genius. .,A pace of increase, 
amounting even to “explosive evolution, may 
be assumed”. 

I'hc village or town sites measured l ',4 
acre to ]5| acres ; the area of Harappa is 480 
acres and that of Mahenjodaro is fully 1 sq. 
mile. If the size of sites is an an index of 
increase it is explosive increase. 

24. There must have been some chcck.s on 
such a rapid increase' in Sumer, During a 
thousand year, 1000 people would increase 
to 11, 750, 000. And this for an area of the 
size of Denmark, i. e. 15 to ]6.G00sq. miles, 
The density per sq. mile works and to some 
800. With a larger initial population, the 
increase would be proportionately larger. 
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We do not know, what the initial popula¬ 
tion was. But we need not be surprised at 
such density. The area of an average field 

i.s 2, 5 acres ; it supports 5 persons. The 
density per acre is 2. for a square mile of 
•40 acres it may be as high as 1280, Some 
deductions have to be made for dwelling 
houses and irrigaiional channels and boundrry 
plh. 'Fhe den.'ity per acre is about I. 8. 
In Palestine a thousand and five hundred 
years later it was 0.6 (see Appendix C). 

In 1931 in the Bengal district of Dacct, 
wc find in two sub-divisions : - 

Subdivision .Area Density per 

sq. mile. 

Munshiganj 294 sq. mile 2,41.3. 

Manikganj 503 „ 1,048. 

In some excbi.sively agricultural thanas or 
police stations the density exceeds 3000 per 
sq. mile. In one Thana it is as higli as 3228. 

25. The pressure of p{)pulation of Simicr 
about 2000 B. Cl, perhaps compelled Abraham 
to migrate from Ur. The date of lii.s migration 
is given as 2200 B. Ch—2(XX) B. C. in the Bible 
Clyclopaedia. It was not an individual 
emigration, but part of the Fcrachid move¬ 
ment from llr to Harraii and westwards 
(see Albright - Arc haeology of Palestine p83). 

26. The rate found above is true for 2500 
B. C- It may have been greater or less 
earlier than 2500 B. C. and after 2500 B. U 
All that we can say that it was comparatively 
large. Most populations follow a “logistic” 
pattern of growth ; the growth at then 
became slow and steady at the end. Pos.sibly 
about 2500/- B.Cl. they were increasing rapidly 
and we have got an idea of it. 

APPENDIX—A . 

Urbanisation in Sumer c. 2500 B. C. 

1. There were many cities in Sumer ; and 
some (of them had suburbs. Ur had A1 
Ubaid, four miles distant from the centre of 


the city. Trade and Commerce was brisk and 
it is to be expected that there was a large 
urban population. 

2. Instead of speculating as to what propor¬ 
tion of the total population lived in cities, we 
deal with Lagash one of the cities about which 
wc have ample information as a sample of the 
whole. Lagash was neither the most important 
city, nor an insignificant one. 

3. Gordon Chilcle in Whot Happened In 
History p 94 states that the city of Lagash had 
a population of 19,000 ; he further says that 
“a gov ernor of I.agasb, one of the smaller 
cities of Sumer about which we happen to be 
exceptionally well inforincd, claims to rule 
over ten .sabrs of men a round number literally 
Ninety-six thousand, and perhaps applying 
only to adult males”. 

3. He in Prehistory of European Society. 
p. 81 says In the Orient “each little farmer, 
herdsman, or fisherman in the alluvial river 
valleys could—b«irring an ‘‘act of God”— 
produc;e enough food to keep himself and 
his fast growing family and a little surplus 
too”. 

4. 'I'his fast growing population is most likely 
to have been of Sindbargs* Progressive Type. 
The age—distribution of such a type is :— 

Age 0-15 15-50 SO-over 

Pr<*portioii 400 500 100 

Taking all those who arc above 15 to be 
“Adults ’, the proportion of Adults to Minors 

Ls 600 ; 400 or 3 : 2 

5. For 36,000 adults we have 24,000 minors. 
The total male population is 60,000. As the 
number of males and females are likely to be 
eqtial, the grand total comes up to 1,20,000. 

And of them 19,000 live in the city. The 
proportion of Urban population is 15.8 per 
cent. 

6. Probably the population was larger than 
what we have estimated above, In Herodotus 
wc read that only a male above 20 was consi- 
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dered an Adult in the Persian empire of 
Darius I (c. 500 B. C.). So also at Sparta in 
Greece. 

At the time of the Biblical Exodus from 
Egypt the Israelites, while in the peninsula of 
Sinai, were numbered, only those who were 
above 20 were so numbered. The Exodus 
took place in 1320 B. ('. 

In Davids’ time the Israelites were again 
numbered. Only those who were above 20 
and able to bear sword were so numbered. 
David died in 978 B. 0. 

7. Very likely the adults of Lagash were 
aljove 20. The proportion of those wlio arc 
between 15 and 20 is generally al)ttui 8 or 9 
per cent, especially in a poptiluiion of progre¬ 
ssive tyj)e. So the propoiiion of tliose win. 
are between 0-- 20 is 400+80 or 90 ; and those 
above 20 is 500 f 100 : 80 or 90, As a matter 
of camion we take 80 instead of 90. Sfj the 
proportion of Adults : Minors.520 : 480, 

The total population of Lagash is then 
estimated to have been 2x (36,000 - 36,000 
X 12) or 1,32,800. In round numbers 1,33,000. 

13 

The proportion of urban population is 14.4 
percent. 

8. Whether (he proportion be 15.8 or 14.4 
percent it was large. In Great Britain the 
urban population is eighty percent ; and the 
proportion of those who live in greater 
London is 16 percent. 

APPENDIX—B 
Length of a Generation : 

The length of a generation is generally 
taken to be 25 for eastern countries and 30 for 
western countries. But such asseniptions are 
not quite justilied. 

In the Bible (St. Mathew Ch. I v 17) we 
read “from David until the carrying away into 
Babylon are fourteen generations ; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon upto Christ 
are fourteen generation.” 


The death of David took place in 978 B. C. 
and that of Christ in 30 A. D. The average 
length of generation is 36.0 years. 

From the death of Babur, the founder of 
the Moghul Empire in India, in 1530 to the 
death of Bahadursah II in 1862, eleven 
generations intervened. The average for a 
generations works out to 33.2 years. 

The sage Vyas, a contemporary of the 
Great W^ar of the Mahabharata (c. 1450 B. C.) 
lived in later life at Benares and composed 
Samhiia, a law book. In it he lays 
down tliat if land is possessed for three 
generations or for sixty years, the title is per¬ 
fected. I'he length of a generation is 20 
years. 

No generalisation can be drawn front 
these examples. What was the length of a 
generation in Sumer about 2500 B. C. 

Sir Leonard Wallcy thinks the Mes-ani- 
padda and A-ani-padda of the First Dynasty of 
Ur ruled for 80 years (P 74 of the Ur of the 
Chaldees). 

From 2079 B. C. to i960 B. C. Ur became 
the capital of the Sumerian empire. The 
founder of the Third Dynasty and of the 
Empire of Ur. was Ur—Nammu and “he 
founded a royal liousc of which four genera¬ 
tions were to sit upon the throne (Ibid P 87). 
The splendour of the third Dynasty of Ur went 
out in shame and disaster.’* The last king was 
carried away a captive by the Elamities (ibid 
pU4). 

Taking the First king and the last king as 1, 
wc have 4 kings for 119 years. A generation 

.29. 75 year A generation of the First 

Dynasty...40 years. Combining the two sets 
wc get 33 years for a generation. 

For the commonality, the peasants and 
cultivators who led a hard life, it may not be 
as high as that of the kings, We take it to be 
30 yean. 
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APPENDIX—C 

Density of population in Palestine In lOth 
Century B. C. 

The area of Palestine i. e. of Israel and 
Judah is some 180 miles by 85 miles or 
15,300 sq. miles. The Cambridge Companion 
to the Bible says :—“Palestine or the Holy 
Land measures nearly 180 miles from north to 
south, and about 85 miles in average breadth. 

In the time of David (1018 B. C. to 978 
B. C.) the men able to bear arms were 
censused. 

According to II Sammcl cli. 24, Verse 9 

“There was in Israel 8,00,000 valiant men 
that draw the sword and the man of Judah 
were 5,00,000." 

In I. Chronicles chapter 21, v 5. 

“All they of Israel were a thousand and 
one hundred thousand men that draw sword ; 
Judah was four hundred and three score and 
ten thousand men that draw sword." 

The total in one case is 1.3,000,000 and in 
the othercasc 15,70,000. \Vc prefer to accept 
the larger figure as more correct. 

15,70,000 njales above 20 in a population 


of progressive type means a total male popula¬ 
tion of 30,19,000. Or a total population of 

60,38,000. 

The density per sq. mile is 395, or 0.61 per 
acre. 

The comparatively low density in Palestine 
fifteen hundred years later than that in 
Central Mesopotamia can be explained. 

Lagash is in the alluvial plain between the 
two perennial rivers, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Physically Palestine is a country of 
many contrasts, of gardens, orchards and 
orange groves, vine yards, and of salt deserts 
and stone wdldeincss, of dreary fastnesses 
wlicre the smaller carnivora, wolves and 
hyenas still have their dens, although Hons 
have became extinct. 

Further the city states of Mesopotamia vserc 
at comparative peace with each other during 
the most of the third inillenium B. C. while 
Palestine being a bridge between continents, 
there have always been invasions, wars, rcarch 
of imperial armies through it and consequent 
destruction of life and property ; and taking 
away of prisoners of war. 





The right to freedom of religion 

IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY- 
A Probe info the Intentions of the Makers of the Constitution 

BRUNDABAN PATEL 

I 


To many people India is, and also will 
remain, the veritable home of religions. And 
lo (Vamb India was nothing less ilian the 
central shrine of religion on earth or religion 
itself.' It w<is religion again whieh at least 
for half a centniy bedevilled India’s national 
struggle for independence and uiulennincd her 
political and social solidarity. In the ciroinn- 
stances, it was hut natural lo expect the 
tlonstitucnt Assembly of India n> have to 
grapple with _^lhc issue of freedom of religion 
while enacting a deinorratic constitution. In 
fuel it had been quite evident by the lime 
the Assembly met that some kitjd of constitu¬ 
tional guarantees would liave to be written 
into the eonstitutioji to protect freedom f)f 
conscience and the free profession and practice 
of religion as, in the metaphy.sical order, it 
was the primary sphere of individual liberty. 
VVitln>ut such guarantees it also seemed 
impossible to stem the tide of communal and 
rcligionistic politics or to underwrite the 
cflicacy and stability of the political system. 

The ‘Objectives Resolution’ that was 
adopted on January 22, 1947 by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly embodied the pledge of the 
Assembly to guarantee, among other rights, 
the rights of freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship, subject to law and 
public morality. And only two days after, 
the Assembly elected an Advisory Committee 
for reporting on minorities and fundamental 
rights.2 The Advisory Committee in its turn 
constituted on February 27, 1947, five sub¬ 
committee two of which were to deal with 

3 


fundamental rights and minority rights. The 
members of the .Sub-commiltces were appoin¬ 
ted by the leadcrshij> of the Congress Party in 
cotisultation with the leaders of the minority 
gr«*up‘! as to give rcpreseiitation to all 
interests and segments of the population.' 

The Sub-Coinmittcc on I'undamental 
Rights met t>M February 27, 1947. The 
draft proposals on Fundamental Rights before 
the Sul)-Ch.)mmittrc were those prepared by 
the Constitutional Adviser, Sir B, N. Rau,* 
Professor K. T. Shah, .Shri K. M. Munshi, 
Dr. B. R. Amhe<lkiir. Sardar Harnam Singh, 
and tlic Cc>ngrcss K.xpciis' Committee.- 
Bc.sides, there were other miscellaneous notes 
and memoranda on various a.spccts of rights. 
Most ol these lists of draft proposaLs were 
lengthy and detailed and were eitiier some¬ 
times .annotated or accompanied by explana¬ 
tory memoranda. .At (his first meeting, the 
Snh-Committee elected Acharya J. B. Kripalani 
as its Chairman and after some preliminary 
discussl<>n,s settled the general procedure and 
order (»f business. The next meeting of the 
Sub-Committee was fixed for March 24 mainly 
with a view to allowing time and opportunity 
lo the members to formulate their proposal 
and study those proposals already submitted 
by others. When the Sub-Commsttec met 
on March 24, 1947 it decided to lake up 
Shri K. M. Munshi’s draft proposals and 

examine them in conjunction with other 
drafts.“ 

The guarantees of the right to freedom of 
religion were contained in the notes and 
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proposals of ProfMsor K. T. Shah,* and the 
draft proposals and articles of Shri K. M. 
Munshi,'^ Sardar Harnatn Singh'’ and 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar."* Professor Shah’s 
draft sought to provide, to every person 
living in the Union of India, the right to 
freedom of conscience, which included freedom 
of belief, worship, or profession of any religion, 
faith or doctrine, as well as the negation of 
any such belief, subject, of course, to public 
order, morality and laws ensuring the main* 
tcnancc of public peace, lran(|uillily. and good 
relations amongst the various sects and 
communities in the country. It further sought 
to secularise the State completely by prohibi¬ 
ting the Stale from having a State religion, 
thus ensuring the State’s absolute neutrality 
in matters of rcligiotis belief, worship, or 
observance. Sliri K. M. Munshi’s and 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s drafts, on the other 
hand, limited the guarantees of the right 
of freedom of religion to cilwens only and 
sought to restrict the rights to make them 
compatible with public order, morality and 
health. Sardar Harnam Singh’s draft was 
vague in this regard and only toed the lines 
of Sapru Conciliation Committee Report 
prepared on behalf of the ‘All-Parties’ 
Conference’ (1944-45). 

The Fundamental Rights Sub-Commitec 
took up the discussion of the rights relating 
to freedom of religion on March 26, 1947, 
and adopted the draft article VI (1) prepared 
by Shri Munshi with the significant modifica¬ 
tions that instead of being confined to citizens, 
the right was extended to all persons as had 
been envisaged in Professor Shah's draft. 
However, the right to freedom of religion was 
not to include economic, financial or political 
activities associated with religious worihip. 
Therefore, Shri Munshi’s draft article as 
modified and adopted, read as follows: 

*A11 persons are equally entitled to freedom 


of conscience and the right freely to 
practise religion in a manner compatible 
with public order, morality or health. The 
right to profess and practise religion shall 
not include economic, financial or political 
activities associated with religious worship.’ 
This formulation of the right to freedom of 
religion did not find favour with all. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur was of the view that 
the phraseology of the article was so broad in 
its connotation that it would invalidate legisla¬ 
tion against anti-social customs having the 
sanction of religion she wanted her view to be 
recorded on the desfcciive drafting of the 
article.”^ The sub-committec also, at the 
instance of Sardar Harnam Singh, agreed to 
recognize ‘the right to wear and carry Kirpans, 
as a part of the practice of Sikh religion.*® It 
w.is therefore decided to provide in the Sub- 
clause of Article VT, an explanation to this 
effect. It was further decided that it w’ould 
be provided in the clause dealing with the 
right to assemble peaceably and without arras 
so (hat this does not prohibit the Sikhs from 
wearing and carrying Kirpans. 

The Sub-Committee also adopted a clause 
from Shri Munshi’s draft'* that no one would 
be compelled to pay taxes the proceeds of 
which were to be appropriated for religious 
purposes. The clause, therfore, after adoption 
read as follows : 

‘No person may be compelled to pay taxes 

the proceeds of which are specifically 

appropriated in payment of religious 
requircracnls.’ 

The freedom to manage religious aiiairs* 
including property, and the concomitant right 
to construct places of worship also engaged the 
attention of the Sub-committee which con¬ 
sidered the drafts submited by Sir B. N. Rau 
and Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar. The draft 
clauses accepted were analogous to drafts 
submitted by Sir B. N. Rau.^* The Sub¬ 
committee also dealt with the question of 
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freedom of attendance at instruction in schools 
and agreed to accept the draft of Sir B. N. 
Rau.''» The Sub'committce had also to 
grapple with the issue of secularising the state 
and it agreed to incorporate a clause prohibit¬ 
ing the state from recognizing any religion as 
the State religion.'* Professor Shah recorded 
his opinion for further expanding the clause so 
as to make the state a solely secular organisa¬ 
tion.’^ The Sub-committee did not include a 
clause, however, providing the right to preach 
and propagate religion though Sardar Ilarnam 
Singh’s and Dr. 13. R. Ambedkar’s drafts 
contained such rights. On the other hand, 
the Sub-Committee further sought to qualify 
‘the right to profess and practise religion’ by 
laying down that it should he compatible 
'with the other rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution’’* besides public order, morality 
or health. The rccommcndatios of the 
Sub-Committee were incorporated in clauses 
16, 17, 18 19, 20, 21, 22, and of its draft report 
of April 3, 1947; 

16. All persons arc equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely 
to profess and practise religion subject 
to public order, morality or health and to 
the other provisions of this chapter. 
Explanation Z. The wearing and carrying of 
Kirpans shall be deemed to be included in 
the practice of the Sikh religion. 
Explanation II.—The right to profess and 
practise religion shall not include any 
economic, financial, political or other 
secular activities that may be associated 
with religious worship. 

Explanation IIL—No person shall refuse 
the perfomance of civil obligation or 
duties on the ground that his religion so 
requires. 

17, Exery religious denomination shall 
have the right to manage its own affairs 
in matters of religion and to own, acquire 
and admInistM' property, movable and 


immovable and to establish and maintain 
institutions for religious and charitable 
purposes consistently with the provisions of 
this chapter, 

The right to build places of worship in any 
place shall not be denied except for 
reasonable cause. 

18. No person may be compelled to pay 
taxes the proceeds of which are specifically 
appropriated for religious purposes. 

19. The State shall not recognize any 
religion as the State religion. 

20. No person attending any school 
maintained or receiving aid out of public 
funds shall be compelled to lake part in 
the religious instruction that may be given 
in the school. 

21. The property of any religious body 
shall not be diverted, save for necessary 
works of public utility and on payment of 
compensation. 

22. No person under the age of 18 shall 
be converted to any religion other than 
the one in which he was born or be 
initiated into any religious order involving 
a loss of civil status. 

23. Conversion from one religion to 
another brought about by coercion or 
undue influence shall not be recognised by 
law and the exercise of such coercion or 
undue influence shall be an oflence.*" 

II 

Some of the members of the Fundamental 
Rights Sub-committee expressed in their notes 
and comments misgivings about the implica¬ 
tions of several clauses, particularly clause 16. 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, in his letter 
to Sir B. N. Rau of April 4 1947,-' said that In 
view of the wide import that might be given 
to word ‘religion* and ‘practice of religion’, 
clause 16 might result in invalidating all 
existing social reform legislation and the 
legislation relating to rights of property as 
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apprehended by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
Mrs. Mansa Mehta. Beside^i, the clause might 
prohiltil any social reform legislation for the 
future. Such an apprehension did not seem 
ill-founded as it was evidenced from (lie judge¬ 
ment of Cliicf Justice Latham in Adelaidt 
Company of Jthovah's W/tnes$es V. Comnton- 
wtalth wherein, after a full (list usdon of 
section 116 of the Australian Constitulion 
relating to freedom in matters of religious 
belief and exercise of religion, it was opinetl 
that the section 116‘protects also acts done in 
pursuance of religious belief as part of 
religion’. As this judgement weitt far beyond 
protecting liberty of opinitm, the exercise or 
practice of religion might result in the dis¬ 
appearance of organized civil society. 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar therefore 
urged for providing a suital>le rider or expla¬ 
nation in the clause explicitly protecting 
measures of social reform. 

Such apprehensions were expressed In a 
letter which Rajkuinarl Amrit Kaur sent t«) 
Sir B. N. Ran on March 31, 1947, on behalf 
of Mrs. Ilansa Mehta and herself. According 
to them, the net ellect of clause 16 would be 
not only to render impossible the enaclmcnl 
of future reform legislation for eradicating 
several customs practised under the cover of 
religion, c.g., child-marriage, polygamy and 
unequal laws of inheritance, but it might also 
conflict with the provision relating to the 
abolition of untouchabihiy. They therefore 
suggested that the freedom envisaged in the 
clause should be restricted to “religious 
worship” only in place of much wider concept 
of “practice of religion”.’^ Sir B. N. Rau in 
his notes, dated April 8, 1947 endorsed 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar’s comments on 
clause 16.- ' Sir Alladi also in his comments 
on the draft report, dated April 14, 1947 
.reiterated his views on clause 16 agreeing with 
the lady merobcis of the Svb-Committee and 


suggested that, to meet the point, an explana¬ 
tion or proviso to the following effect might 
be added ; “The right to profess and practise 
religion shall not preclude the legislature from 
enacting laws for the social betterment of the 
people.”-^ He further suggested the clause 21 

10 be redrafted to include the words “or taken 
by the Slates” after the word “diverted” so as 
not to rule out the cy pros application of the 
fujids of religious bodies or institutions.'^' 

In their minutes of dissent to the draft 
report, dated April 14, 1947, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, Sliri M. R. Masani and Rajkumari 
Amrit Kuur expressed their opinion “against 
the inclusion amongst fundamental rights of 
those embodied in clause 17 and 21.”*'' 
According to them, there was no “nccesfity 
to sanciifv the property rights of religious 
denominations any further” as they were 
amply safeguarded under rlausc 16 and clauses 

11 and 27 guarantecting rights of properly as 
such. In a separate note of dissent'' they also 
pleaded for according constitutional recogni¬ 
tion t<t inter-religious marriage and suggested 
incorpoiation of a clause based on Article 
54 of the Swiss Constitution on the following 
lines : 

'No impediments to marriage between 
citizens shall be based merely upon 
difference of religion.’ 

When the Sub-Comniiitec met on April 14, 
1947, it accepted the clauses 17 and 18. It 
also agreed not to change Explanation 3 lo 
clause 16 and redrafted the rest of the clause 
as follows : 

All persons are equally entitled to free¬ 
dom of conscience, to freedom of religious 
worship and freedom to profess religion 
subject to public order, morality or health 
and to the other provisions of this chapter. 
Explanation 1. The wearing and carrying 
of kirpans shall be deemed to be included 
in the profession of the Sikh religion. 
ExpIoBation 2. The above rights shall not 
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include any economic, financial, poUtical 
or other secular activities associated with 
religious worship. 

Shri K. M. Muushi and Sardar K. M. 
Pannikar promised to submit a redraft for 
clasue 19 so as to provide for those cases where 
religion had already been accepted as a State 
religion.-- In its meeting on April 15, 1947, 
the Sub-Committee reached decisions to add 
the words “or to attend religious worship" to 
clause 20 and to substitute the words “made 
to join or profess” in place of the words 
“converted to” in danse 22.-® However, the 
clause 21 was redrafted as follows : 

Any property used for or itt connection 
with religions worship shall not ))C taken 
or acquired by the Slate save for necessary 
works of public utility aiul on payment of 
just compensation. '" 

The Sub-Cr)mroitlec also decided to omit 
the words ‘or untliie inlluence’ in the third line 
of clause 23 and turned down the proposal l)y 
Dr. Ambcdkar that the danse should end with 
the words “recognised by law”.-" The Sub- 
C’ommittec also lurneil down (he jtropusal of 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta to insert a clause protect¬ 
ing intcr-religious marriage and on reconsi¬ 
deration tlcfidcd to omit clause 19.With 
these changes, the clauses relating to freedom 
of religion in the draft report were reproduced 
as clauses 16 to 22 tn the final report of the 
Sub-Commiitte which was subiniiicd lf> the 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
April 16, 1947.-'=' 

In their minutes of dissent to the final 
report, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, and Shri M. R. Ma&ani regretted that 
the Sub-Committee did not include a clause 
guaranteeing inter-religious marriage as 
suggested by them.^' Shri K. M. Pannikar 
also in ills minutes of dissent disfavoured the 
method of using religious property being put 
down as a fundamental right'^> and felt that it 


only amounted to straining the meaning of 
the words ‘fundamental rights’ by providing 
in Article 16, Explanation III that “No person 
shall refuse the pcrformaticc of civil obliga¬ 
tions or duties on the ground that his religion 
so rccjuires”. >'■ Professor K. T. Shah also in 
his minutes of dissent to the final draft report 
recorded his difiercnccs of opinion wdth his 
colleagues so far as the right to freedom of 
religion was concerned, in two respects : 
(1) right of conscientious objection to retain 
civil obligation as set out in Explanation III 
of Article 16, aivl (2j the property of religious 
bodies as set out in Article 17 and 

III 

Minorities Sub-Committee 

The Minoiiiies Siih-Cominittee which met 
from April 17 to 19 examined the draft 
clauses recommended by ibe V'nndamental 
Rights Sub-Cominitlce in its final 
report of April 16 in order to see whether 
any of the cl.auses needed further 
amplification or amendment for the specific 
purpose of guaranteeing minority rights.'® 
While examining the clauses relating to the 
freedom of religion on April 17, Shri M. 
Ruthnaswainy pointed out that the danse 16 
was unsaiisfactuiy inasmuch as it did not 
provide for the right to propagate religions in 
accordance with their tends even though 
certain religions, sucli as Christianity and 
Islam, were essentially proselytizing religions. ’'' 
Shri P. R. Thakur also opined that religions 
sliould have freedom to observe their practices 
in places and non-niuslims should be allowed 
to play music before the mosques.'*" Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookherjee, however, analysing the 
clause 17, pointed out the necessity of regula¬ 
ting the right of building places of worship in 
public places only on condition that the public 
rights of members of other communities were 
not infringed, such as the use of a public 
highway for processions after a new' place of 
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worship had been built on it. He further 
pointed out that the right to repair places of 
worship should also be guaranteed.*' Shri K. 
M. Munshi also desired, in a letter that he 
circulated, tkat the rights of minorities to form 
and manage charitable, religious and social 
institutions at their own expense should be 
equally guaranteed.After e.xamiinng clause 
18 Sardar Ujjal Singh expressed the view that 
the right of every religious conimutiity to tax 
itself by legislation, if necessary, for religious 
and other purposes should be guaranteed.'*'' 
The clause 20 was examined ot) April 17 and 
also April 18. Pandit Govincl Ballabh Pant 
opined that the clause should make it dear 
that it excluded all property except that which 
was actually used for purposes of worship. 
However, Sardar Ujjal Singh opposed the 
inclusion of the clause and suggested that it 
.should be omitted, Jis it would only provide a 
loophole to the State to acquire places of 
w’orship, making a complete departure from 
the past practice. But, Sardar hijjal Singh 
himself projjoscd the clause to be redrafted to 
read, “The State shall not acquire any place 
of public worship. It may, however, acquire 
properties endowed or attached to a place of 
worship if the same is needed for essential 
pul)lic utility works on p.ayment of just 
compensation.”'■* Shri M. Ruthuaswainy 
opined in connection with clause 21 that a 
minor should be allowed to follow his parents 
in any change of religion or nationality which 
they may adopt as without this it will lead to 
break up of family life.''* Shri C.Rajagapalchari 
questioned the necessity of providing the 
clause 22 about nomrecognition of conversion 
from one religion to another brought about 
by coercion or undue influence as it was 
already covered by the Indian Penal Codc.^^- 
The Sub-Committee decided on April 18 
to recommend the redraft of the clause 16 by 
a majority decision of 10 to 5 ; the dissentients 


being Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Shri Jagajivan 
Ram, Pandit Govind BalUbh Pant, Shri P. K. 
Salve and Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar. The redrafted 
clause read as follows : 

All persons are equally entitled to freedom 
of conscience and the right freely to profess 
practise and propagate religion subject to 
public order, morality or health and to the 
other provisions of this chapter. 

And that in Explanation 2, for the words 
“religious worship” “religious practice” 
shotild be substituted.^" 

The Sub-Committee also decided to 
recommend the redraft of the second para of 
the clause 17 and accepted in principle that 
the location of places of worship should not 
interfere with the freedom of any person to 
use a public road without let or hindrance. 
The redraft of the second para of clause 17 
read as follows ; 

The right to build and njaintain places of 
worship shall not be denied except for 
reasonable cause.■*'' 

The Sub-Committee in its meeting on 
April 19, 1947 decided to recommend the 

redrafts of the clauses 20 and 21 as .ollows 
Clause 20 : 

Any property continuously used for 
public religious worship shall not 
be taken or acquired by the State, 
save for necessary works of public 
utility on payment of just compen¬ 
sation and with the consent of the 
parties concerned which shall not 
be unreasonably withheld. 

Clause 21 . 

(a) No person under the age of 
18 shall be made to join or profess 
any religion other than the one in 
which he was born, except when 
his parents themselves have been 
converted and the child does not 
choose to adhere to his original 
faith ; 
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Nor shall such person be initiated 
into any religious order involving 
a loss of civil status. 

(b) No conversion shall be recog¬ 
nized unless the change of faith is 
attested by a Magistrate after due 
inquiry. 

The Minorities Sub-Committee tlius 
suggested changes in the clauses relating to the 
right to freedom of religion and incorporating 
its recommendations in an annexure^ sub¬ 
mitted its Interim Report^" on April 19, 1947 
to the Chairman of the Advisory C'ommitiee. 

IV 

Advisory Committee 

The Advisory Committee on Fundamental 
Rights, Minorities, etc. met for two days, i. e., 
on April 21 and 22. Before the Committee 
met. Sir Alladi Krishiiaswami Ayyar submitted 
a note to the Chairman dated April 20, 
1947 on the ‘freedom of religion’ clause and 
expressed his views on the clause as it had 
been passed in a modified form by the 
Minorities Sub-Committee.’** Sir Alladi 
opined .that the clause in its modified form 
‘may stand in the way of social legislation and 
strike at legislation already passed especially 
having regard to the wide language as to the 
effect of any deviation from the fundamental 
rights guaranteed’. Besides, according to him, 
the word ‘practice’ would be wide enough to 
cover ‘religious processions, cow-killing, music 
before mosques, etc.’ He therefore felt that 
'instead of leaving it to the good sense of the 
future legislatures and courts a constitutional 
guftrantec may have the effect of stereotyping 
and giving rigidity to existing practices’. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur also in a similar note 
dated April 20, 1947''* on the clauses relating 
to the freedom of religion conveyed her 
emphatic opposition* to the revision by the 
Minorities Sub-Committee of clause 16 of the 
fin^ l report of the Fundamental Rights 


Sub-Committee. According to her submission, 
to make the ‘free practice of religion* a 
justiciable right was an error and this right 
would defeat not only social progress but 
would keep alive communal strife. She also 
contended that there was no Justification for 
providing the right to propagate religion in 
clause 16 as‘the right to propagate was amply 
assured in clause 10 dealing with freedom of 
speech and expression. 

Thus, when the Advisory Committee met 
on April 22, 1947 to formulate its recommen¬ 
dations on the right to freedom of religion, it 
bad to consider the relative merits of the 
alternative drafts of cl.ause 16 proposed by the 
two Sub-Cornffiiltecs in conjunction with the 
notes of Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar and 
R.ajkumari Amrit Kaur. According to Shri C. 
Rajagopalacliari the difference between the 
two draft clauses was that the Minorities 
Sub-Commillec’s suggestion includeii the 
right to propagate religion besides protecting 
freedom of conscience and worship which were 
well covered by the clause 16 formulated by 
tlie Fundamental Rights Sub-Commitice.'''* 
Shri K. M. Munshi, howc\'er, contended that 
the difference also lay in including ‘religious 
practice’ with its wider connotation in place 
of ‘religious worship’ as a fundamental right. 
The first question for consideration, therefore, 
was whether the scope of the clause should be 
confined to guaranteeing freedom of worship 
or widened to the free practice of religion, 
Shri Jagajivan Ram, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant and Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar favoured the retention of 
the clause as formulated by the Fundamental 
Rights Sub-Committee. Shri K. M. Pannikar 
even doubted the merit of covering all religious 
practices under fundamental rights. But 
Shri K. M. Munshi, Sardar Ujjal Singh and 
Shri J. L. P. Roche-Victoria pleaded for 
broadening the scope of ‘religious worship’ 
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lo ‘religious practice’ as suggested by the 
Minorities Sub-Commiuee. Shri Syama 
Prasad Mookherjee and Shri C. Rajagopala- 
chari suggested the insertion of a proviso to 
enable the Stale to undertake social reforms 
as, otherwise the sweeping phrase ‘religious 
practice’ might make all social reform impo¬ 
ssible.''' On a vole, however, the opinion 
was in favour of inserting the words ‘religious 
practice’ in Explanation II of clause 16 aud 
consequently accepting the clause as formulat¬ 
ed by the Minorities Sub-Ciominittcc. Thus, 
having agreed to provide the free practice of 
religion as a constitutional gtuiranlee, the need 
for imrodneing a suitable proviso perniilliiig 
the State to carry out social refortns was no 
longer in question. The Clhairman, 
Shri V'cillabhbhai Patel, iliercft)re, entrusted 
the task of drafting such a provision to 
Shri C. Rajagopaiachari and Shri Syama 
Prasad Mooklierjec. On the basis of their 
recommeiulathm, the Oommilicc decideil to 
add t<i the clause a new explanation providing 
that the freedom of religious practice would 
not “debar tlie State from enacting laws for 
the purpose of social welfare and reform.” ''' 

The second question was whether or not 
the right to pr«)pagatc religion should also be 
included in the clause. Shri K. M. Mimshi 
and Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar did not 
favour the inclusion of the right of propagation 
of religion as this right was already covered 
by the clause guaranteeing the right to 
freedom of speech and expression. Shri \f. 
Ruthnaswamy, however, contended for its 
inclusion and was supported by Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant who by now conformed lo the 
wishes of many members who favoured its 
inclusion.When a vote was taken, the 
Committee decided to retain the right to 
propagate religion aud this was incorporated 
in clause 16 as adopted by the Advisory 
Committee. After a brief discussion Explana¬ 


tion 1 of clause 16 was retained as it was. 
However, Explanation 3 was omitted with the 
concurrence of the Housc.^’’ 

In regard to clause 17 relating to freedom 
to manage religious affairs, including religious 
property, there was a brief discussion in the 
(Committee. Shri K. M. Pannikar and others, 
doubting the need for authorising religious 
denominations to hold property as a funda¬ 
mental right, suggested the deletion of the 
clause. But Shri K. M. Mnnshi maintained 
that this was a concomitant right of freedom 
of religion and religious freedom would be 
meaninglc'.s if this clause were deleted. 
Mr. Frank Anthony also urged that the clause 
was vital so far as the Christians were con¬ 
cerned. The flotnnuttcc, however, adoj)ted a 
compromise by accepting a suggestion, made 
bv Shri C. Rajagopaiachari, that the clause 
might be retained but with the qualification 
that the right of religions denominations lt» 
own, acquire and administeT properly would 
be ‘subject to the general law’. On Sir Alladi 
Krishna-swamy Ayyar’s suggestion the 
(iominitiee also decided lo drop the paragraph 
2 of the clause as it whs considered unnece¬ 
ssary. 

There was little discu5.iion on clause 18. On 
a suggestion made by Shri C. Rajagopaiachari, 
the Committee decided lo replace the words 
‘religious purposes’ in this clause by the words 
‘to further or maintain a particular religion or 
denomination’, and thus modified, the clause 
18 was accepted.'^' The Committee also 
adopted clause 19 without any change.'** After 
a brief discussion, the Committee agreed to 
omit clause 20 and clause 21.**** There was, 
however, some discussion on clause 22 dealing 
with religious conversion. Some members 
were of the view that the clause should be 
deleted. But some other members, especially 
members of the minority communities, wanted 
the clause to remain. The Chairman, however) 
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aggested that forcible conversion should not 
be recognised and favoured dropping of the 
last line of the clause. The clause, thus 
modified read : 

Conversion from one religion to another 
brought about by coercion or undue 
influence shall not be recognised by law.'=’ 
With these changes, the clauses relating to 
freedom of religion recommended by the 
I'undamental Rights Sub-Committee were 
reprodneed by the Advisory Committee as 
clauses 13 to 17 as follows in its Interim Report 
on Tundamental Rights 

13. All persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience, and the right freely 
to profess^ practice and propagate religion 
subject to public order, morality or health, 
and to the other provisions of this chapter. 
Explanation.—The wearing and carrying 
of Kirpans shall be deemed to be included 
in the profession of the Sikh religion. 
Explanation 2.—The above rights shall not 
include any economic, financial, political or 
other secular activities that may be 
associated with religious practice. 
Explanation 3.—The freedom of religious 
practice guaranteed in the clause shall not 
debar the state from enacting laws for the 
purpose of welfare and reform. 

14. ' Every religious denomination sliall 
have the right to manage its own affairs 
in matters of religion and subject to general 
law, to own, acquire and administer 
property, movable or immovable, and to 
establish and maintain institutions for 
religious or charitable puiposes. 

15. No person may be compelled to pay 
taxes, the proceeds of which are specifically 
appropriated to further or maintain any 
particular religion or denomination. 

16. No person attending any school 
maintained or receiving aid out of public 
funds shall be compelled to take part in the 

r 4 


religious instruction that may be given In 
the school or to attend religious worship 
held in the school or in premises attached 
thereto. 

] 7. Conversion from one religion tO 
another brought about by coercion or 
und\ie influence shall not be recognised by 
law. 
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RECOGNiriON OF BANGLADESH 

RAJANr MUKHERJEE 


Since Sardar Swnran Singli lias spoken in 
the general assembly of the L'niied Nations it 
is necessary to recapitulate the various issues 
pertaining to Bangladesh. Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
has journeyed to Moscinv on the mission. So 
that it ran he said that India bas made kiuiwn 
to the world her stand on Bangladesh. Three 
specific points were made very clear to the 
world. J’irst, the refugees have been driven 
to seek shelter in India in a destitute and 
hclplcfs condition. .Second, they shall go 
back wiien a suitable climate is created in 
which they will have confidence to enable 
them to return home. Third, at a suitable 
time India shall recognise the Government of 
Bangladesh. 

General Yahya Khan has made his inten¬ 
tions clear from tlic very beginning-hy action 
rather than by words a total annihilation of 
the opposition, in his statement of June 28th, 
1971 he lias dashed all hopes of any political 
settlement. Immediately after the said state¬ 
ment of the General in a meeting of the 
Bangladesh legislators, 135 MLA’s and 239 
MPA’s held on July 5th and 6th, 1971 re¬ 
affirmed their confidence in the Government of 
Bangladesh and gave them a mandate to secure 
recognition and bring the war to a victorious 
end. 

In consequence of (he said decision the 
voluntary army of Bangladesh known as (he 
Mukti Bahini has undergone a change, taken a 
shape and consolidation, in order to. achieve 
the objective of the provisional government. 


'The growth of this militia is a matter of 
recent history and it is common knowledge 
that its strength is considerable today. This 
development is of great importance to India 
and the international communiry. A trained 
army, fired with imagination, idealism and 
urge fur freedom cannot be kept in leash for 
lf»ng. The birth of this army has taken place 
in fire and blood. They arc the legacy of a 
storm which has left an unquenchable thirst 
for freedom. As a matter of fact the drums 
arc already sounding and our country has 
given life to the movement by giving the 
people of Bangladesh shelter from the terror 
tliai Yahya Khan let loose. As a result of 
the flight of 9 million or so people from East 
Bengal, now known as Bangladesh, large areas 
round the country to some depth has partly 
become a barren, depopulated land, the 
vacuum has not been filled up. There is no 
one to cultivate their land or carry on any 
vocation on their behalf. 

In that vast country there was organisation 
and administrafion. It has been destroyed as 
a result of the military action by the West 
Pakistan army. Now it is a desolate country, 
with an army of ocupation helding the people 
to ransom so that they could barter away 
their freedom for their life and a morsel of 
bread. 'That is the reality of the situation, 
which our country must understand. The 
paucity of foodgrains will create a worse 
problem. They cannot buy food as they lack 
the medium to buy it with. Yahya will say, 
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accept my terms and here is the food packet’. 
U is for this reason Yahya has denied entry to 
all foreigners who want to carry on relief 
work. That day is not far distant when ten 
million more will trek towards India. But 
still there will remain SO million even if some 
millions are accounted for as dead or missing. 
This is neither a fantasy or u figment of imagi¬ 
nation. It is all in the realm of facts. 

Is the reason which is delaying India to 
recognise the Government of Bangladesh the 
same as those of the big powers ? India’s 
misgivings may arise from many factors. She 
may think recognition will bring ^Vcst 
Pakistan into direct confromaiion with her. 
That confrontation has been in existence since 
the Indian sub-continent war. partitioned in 
1947. There was a muior war over Kashmir. 
There was subsequently a major war. There 
is no normal connection between India and 
Pakistan, either by road, rail or air. There 
is no trade relation. Therefore hesitancy on 
iIjc part of India to recognise Bangladesh is a 
political mistake, and it should be discussed 
and faced frankly. 

Let us carry our mind back to the second 
decade of this century. The First World War 
had ended. The Middle East was being born. 
In that obscure hour of their birtli England 
created an Ulster in their midsi viz, the state 
of Israel. Jews wanted a homeland and 
Balfour gave them one. Little did they or the 
Arabs imagime that in the subsequent period of 
middle eastern history they will be interlocked 
in a prolonged war. resurrecting the animosities 
nf ancient history. 

The partition of the Indian sub-continent 
was planned the same way. For the last 24 
years India has known no peaee. Irish history 
tell the same story. But the shopkeeper 
of the world carries on the political trade, 
talking of liberty, inviolability of state, 
democracy and freedom. 


The Soviet Union has developed the 
theory of limited sovereignty known in British 
parlance as dominion stattis. All states can 
not be sovereign, some have to be captive 
ones. Bangladesh is relegated to the category 
of a ‘captive’ nation. 

The United Stales or the Dollar have onlv 
spheres of influence. This aspect concerned 
more a matter of military strategy than trade 
ur commerce. It has been the old British 
policy, trade Following the Flag. Ihis 
military strategy was laid down during the 
Eisenhower administration. President Nixon 
continuc.s the same. There was a lime in 
American history when Jcflcrson, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt meant something in world politics. 
Today the Voice of America is the Voice of 
Wall Street. No wonder the wail of the 
tortured souls of Bangladesh did not reach 
them. 

The Prime Minister of India has under¬ 
taken a journey to Moscow. She will do it 
again and journey to America. But every one 
of these powers arc conditioned by their own 
complex of pt>liiics and do not view it with 
India’s out look. Therefore the Prime 
Minister will get no help or guidance from 
cither of these places. 'J’his reminds one of 
the Mayor of Calcutta ( Name docs 
not mailer ) who used to rant at his 
efficers in the worst language in the presence 
of the rate payers. The latter were pleased at 
the way the officers were treated and the 
officers only laughed in their sleeves at the 
way their master played his game. So Yahya 
knows how to play a part with 
complete unconcern about what others say. 
Thai should be enough for the Prime Minister 
of India to determine her own course without 
reference to Nixou, Kosygin or Yahya. 

Then there is the commitment of India, 
expressed through Parliamant and voiced by 
the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. The 
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World community has no commitment but 
only vague sympathy. 

What are we going to do about it ? Are 
we going to wail for some more millions to 
come to us as refugees ? Arc we to wait for 
Richard Nixoti to make another statement to 
fall on the deaf ears of Yahya Khan ? Arc wo 
unanimous ? Do we agree among ourselves 
adoui Bangladcah f Yes. The people of 
India are unanimous but their governments at 
Bombay, Chandigarh. Madras etc. donot think 
alike. Is it a political accident that tJie 


Maharashtriam Assembly did not pass any 
resolution on Bangladesh ? It is a strange 
coincidence that all the political parlies except 
Marxists and Jana Sangha are silent on the 
question of the recognition of Bangladcah. 

The Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi is awars 
of the fact that all the words are matters of 
history and every clay at a certain hour the ears 
of the knowledgablc people in Bangladcah are 
tuned to the All India Radio to hear that 
India has recognised the Bangladesh 
Government. And everyday a sigh of 
disappointmcnl escapes. 


CABINET SYSTEM IN INDIA 

NIRMALENDU BIKA8H RAKSHIT 


It is popularly believed that our Govern¬ 
mental pattern, both at Centre and States, 
rests upon the Briiijh system. Some of the 
members of the C’onstituent Assembly and 
Drafting Committee pointed out that we 
accepted it as we have been familiar with the 
British pattern for about two centuries and 
hence we could work with the system 
without any major difficulty. Our Supreme 
Court also held, in the case of Ram Jawaya 
Kapoor V. State of Punjab, that our system 
has been modelled upon the British Cabinet 
Government, despite the latter’s unitary 
character. 

Feature of cabinet system : 

The Cabinet system in Eiigland is, as 
Marriott points out, based upon five outstan¬ 
ding features: 


1. King’s absence in the Cabinet—The 
sovereign is excluded from the Cabinet, leader¬ 
ship has been passed to the Prime Minister. 
Since the Hanoverian reign, the British have 
accepted these arrangements as binding conven* 
tions. Thus, the system differentiates between 
two functionaries—the King remains at the 
Head of the State while the P.M. is to be 
dubbed as the Head of the Cabinet. 

2. Correspondence between the executive 
and legislature—The legislative and Metj^tive 
branches of government have a cloee tie. 
Though, initially, the idea of such correspon¬ 
dence crept in by mere accident rather than 
design, now the principle is maintained, as 
Marriott observes, in two ways : the Cabinet 
refiects the political colour of the mjgority in 
Parliament and, secondly, all memben of tii$ 
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Cabinet are members of either House of the 
legislature. 

3. Homogeneity—In order that the ministers 
may reflect tlie political colour of the majority 
in Parliament, they arc obviously drawn from 
the same political party. 

4. Collective responsibility—The fourth 
principle, as Marriott holds, remains em¬ 
bryonic—that of collective responsibility. This 
means that the Cabinet as a whole stands or 
falls. Ministers are collectively responsible 
to the Parliament’and as Mortey put It, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequor may be 
driven from office for a bad despatch from 
the foreign office and an excellent Home 
Secretary may suffer for the blunder of a stupid 
Minister of War. 

5. P.M’s supremacy : Though the P.M., by 
a long-standing convention, a primus inter 
pares, in actual practice, he is the head of the 
Cabinet. The Prime Minister is, as Morlcy 
put it, the keystone of the Cabinet arch. He 
chooses bis colleagues, distributes portfolios 
am)ng them and may even demand the resigna¬ 
tion from his dissentient assistants. 

Indian Constitution and Cabinet features ; 

Indian constitution enumerates a number 
of express pruvisiona which suggest its leaning 
to the Cabinet system. Thus, almost all the 
characteristic features of (he Cabinet Govcin* 
ment have been incorporated in the written 
provisions : 

1. Though the President is, under Art. 52, 
the executive head of the State, Cabinet 
headship it deliberately accorded to the P.M. 
in terms of Art. 74(1). Thus, the President 
is excluded from the Cabinet meetings which 
is presided over by the P.M.. The proposals 
of executive decisions and legislative enact¬ 
ments are communicated to him [Art 78 (a)]. 
Under Art. 78 (b), however; he may himself 
enquire into such affairs. 

2, The executive and legislature form a close 


contact under the constitution. Thus, the 
ministers are members of either House of 
Parliament. If, at the time of appointment a 
minister is not a member of a House of Parlia¬ 
ment, he must acquire such membesblp within 
the following six months. [Art. 75 (5)). 

Secondly, Ministers shall, under Art 75 (3), 
be coUe< tively responsible to the Lok Sabha. 
'Fhis means that the ministers must have the 
confidence of the majority of members and 
they vacate office as and when they forfeit 
such support. 

Thirdly, ministers, even after entering 
into Cabinet olfices, retain their parliamentary 
membership and are entitled to the privileges 
and facilities of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

3. The constitution, howec’cr, does not 
expressly enjoin that the Cabinet must repre¬ 
sent the political homogeneity of its incum¬ 
bents. But the constitution, nevertheless, 
tacitly suggests its inevitability. The President 
can choose the P. M. according to his inclina¬ 
tion, but once the P.M. is chosen, the forma¬ 
tion, of the Cabinet is, in practice, goes beyond 
the Presidential discretion. Under Art. 75 (I), 
all appointments of ministers are to be made 
in consultation with the P.M. and hence it 
is obvious that only the political followers 
of the P.M. will have such coveted 
opportunity. 

4. The tenet of collective responsibility has 
obviously been accepted in our constitution. 
Thus Art. 75.(3), reads: The Council of 
Ministers will be collectively responsible to 
the Lok Sabha. 

5. Indian constitution expressly provides 
for the P.M.'s ascendancy. Art. 74 (1) 
describes him as the ‘head’ of the Council 
of Ministers. Secondly, under Art 75(5), 
the P.M. is to be consulted before any 
cabinet appointment is made. Of course; 
the dismissal of ministers is a Presidential 
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dented such stupendous authority. But this 
is virtually a Premier’s own authority, for, 
as Dr. Ambedkar observed in the Constituent 
Assembly, no minister can be recruited with¬ 
out the consent of the P.M. and none can 
be retained against his will. 

A departure : 

But the Indian constitution contains, on 
the other hand, certain features which arc 
uncommon to a cabinet system of governmeM. 
A careful study induces one to conclude, 
however, that the incorporation of such provi- 
tions make room, at least in abnormal 
circumstances, for a presidential lead. .Whether 
such a situation will actually occur is too 
early a conjecture. But the. constitution 'ofTers, 
at least legally, certain limitations to the 
cabinet pattern.of government. 

Aid and Advise ; 

In a Cabinet system, the nominal head is 
advised by his ministers in all affairs of the 
State and the acceptance of such advice is a 
binding practice. In India, under Art 74(1) 
a Council of Ministers is to be appointed to 
‘aid and advise’ the President. But neither 
this Article nor any other provision expressly 
enjoin that the President is bound to act upon 
such advice. On the contrary, Art. 74(2) 
stipulates that no court of law can ascertain 
the nature of ministerial advice and the 
extent of Presidential acceptance. Thus, 
Dr. B. M. Sharma correctly observes that the 
President can legally defy ministerial advice 
and that no court can invalidate his action 
even if he docs not consult with the ministers. 

Doctrine of Seal has not gained recognition 
in our system and the President himself can 
decide as to how his orden may be authentica¬ 
ted. So, he may pass executive arders duly 
^countersigned by any chosen person of the civil 
KTviece. 


It has been argued that the President is 
intended to act as a nominal head like tha 

i 

Britiish king. At the outset it might be pointed 
out that George III, George V or Victoria did 
not rule the nation in a way chosen by George 
1, or George VI or Anne. Even, taking for a 
while that monarchical behaviour has been 
uniform all along, it goes without saying that 
Preident's position in India is not analogous to 
that of the British king. 

First, in England, a sustained struggle for 
centuries has circumscribed monarchical power 
and an over-ambitious king may now at best 
precipitate a political crisis by his clash with 
the Cabinet. In such a ease, as Dr. S. C. 
Dash brightly observes, he will lose his throne 
for himself as well as for his dynasty. But the 
stake is not so serious in India and in such case 
a president will only hazard his own position. 
The only counter-action is impeachment which 
is, according to Dr. R. V. Rao. practically an 
impossible devise. Even if the President is 
removed by impeachment, he will go with 
impunity and even with the future possibility 
of being re-elected. 

Secondly, in England the monarch normally 
acts upon the ministerial advice due to long¬ 
standing conventions. But the British conven¬ 
tions cannot have any binding influence in 
India as our constitution does not refer to such 
conventions. 

Of coune, our conventions may grow up to 
bind the presidential authority, they 

require a prolific soil and gestation 
proper nourishment. Meanwhile, as PranjuA 
Sastri once observed, no English coAvetstfioQ 
can bind an an Indian President. 

Thirdly, the British monarch can oidy pass 
executive orders if a minister agrees to put .tila 
counter-signatutA But our president 
without such ministerial apprdva^^ ' 

Fourthly, the hereditary Irag of fin^nd it 
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regarded as the impartial guardian of the 
nation. He is above politics and he accepts 
the ministerial advice in order to maintain 
royal neutrality. But presidency in India la 
an elective post and hence it cannot preclude 
the political inclination of its incumbents. 

President’s Oath : 

The President takes an oath to ‘preserve, 
protect and defend’ the constitution and the 
law of the land. He is not only the Head of 
the State, but also a protector of the constitu* 
tion and law. The ministers, on the other 
hand, prointscs to disharge their duties 
faithfully. Thus, the ministers have no duty 
to preserve the constitution and they may even 
advise to deliberately trample it. But the 
President, in such cases, has to protect the 
constitution fron ministerial onslaught by his 
refusal to accept such advice. 

Certain significant provisions : 

The constitution of India incorporates 
certain provisions which offer to the Head of 
of the State an amount of legal power inconsis¬ 
tent with the Cabinet system : 

1. Thus, the constitution provides for the 
appointment of Cabinet members from outside 
the legislature who may be included in the 
Rajya Sabha by nomination. 

2. Under art. 75 (2). the ministers hold ofnee 
during the pleasutc of the President, the term 
‘pleasure’ is a deliberate choice of Makers and 
it implies that the President may withdraw it 
whenever he so wishes. It is in this way that 
the term has been explained by Milra, J. of the 
Calcutta High Court in Takhanpal’s case and 
we think that it is the only valid interpretation. 

3. Under Art. 85 (1) the President 

summon! the legislature. Of course, in England, 
the King summons it as and when requested 
by the P. M.. But here in India, the relevant 
provision does hot mention the P.M. and hence 


the President can legally exercise his power 
according to his own will. 

*1. Art. 85 (2) enjoins that llic President 
can dissolve the l.ok Sabha. In exercising this 
powr, again, he is expected to be guided by his 
P.M.. But even in England, Laski, Keathj 
Dicey, 5Vade, Phillips and Jennings have 
differed among themselves regarding the 
nature of this convention. So, Dr Nfahajan 
thinks that our President can exercise this 
authority until a binding convention grows up 
to the contrary- 

5. The President can. under Art. 86 (2) 
send message tr> parliament. This power may 
be exercised to influence the legislature against 
the cabinet because, as (iledhill points out, 
such message does not require ministerial 
endorsement. 

6. The President may seek advice, under Art, 
143, from the Supreme Court. If (he advice 
differs from that tendered by the Cabinet, the 
President in»y even accept his jurist's view. 

l.'uler Art. Ill, lie may veto a Bill which 
would only indicate his difference with the 
Cabinet. Of course, in England no king has 
exercised it since the reign of Anne. But, as 
(xledhill observes, it cannot be argued that the 
President is incapable of exercising it as because 
the power has faileu to disuse in England. 

Emergency situation : 

In an emergency the Picsident may exercise 
trenaendous authority and he may as Uledhill 
obicrvcs, play Hitler at least for sometime, He 
may suppress provincial autonomy, suspend 
I'undamcntal Rights, dissolve the ledislalure 
and dismiss the Cabinet. Of course, all these 
seem to be a nightmare But, Gledhill reminds 
U8, sometimes a nightmare comes true. The 
constitution has failed to make room for 
sufficient safeguards against an ambitious 
President. Regarding this point. Dr. Ambedkar 
could only depend, in the Constituent Assembly 
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on the optimistic consolation that our President 
would be a reasonable man. 

Conclufion : 

Dr. H. M. Jain thinks that there might be 
abnormal situations when the government is 
weak, unstable and insecure, the president may 
be an active and effective executive. Dr. K. 
\’. Rao opines that the private papers of 
Dr. Munshi indicates that the Makers intended 
to leave the the whole matter to future political 
potentialities. It means that if a biparty system 
with a congenial atmosphere prevails in the 
land, Cabinet system would be firmly estab* 
llshcd. Otherwise, the presidential lead will 
be an inevitability. So, Dr. Pylce cogently 
coucludes that the whole affair depends upon 
two factors ; personality of the President and 
the political condition of the State. The 
position of the President in our constitution, 
then, as Munshi puts it, is sui generis. 

Cabinet system has been adopted in the 
states with significant modifications. The 
Governor is almost a replica of the President 


and henee has been intended to play a vital role 
in the state administration. Above all, he has 
been invested with discretionary power under 
Art. 163 (1). Though, this may be argued as 
a drafting anomaly, Dr. Pylee observes that the 
Makers vested in him such power for proper 
exercise in grave circumstances. 

This means that Indian system, in spite of 
its cabinet features, can hardly be placed in a 
paricular category. It ia, as Sirdar D. K. Sen 
observes, a hybrid product, a curious mixture of 
the essential elements of the system of response 
blc government and of the presidential regime- 
Dr. Muhajan also describes it as a Parliamen- 
tary-cum-Presidential system. Of conrse, 
Dr. Dash thinks that the Indian constitution 
offers A blending of the features of British, 
American and Weimar constitutions. 

The brief experience of two decades has 
unmistakably indicates that the government of 
the State have meanwhile rested upon the 
Cabinet pattern. But whether there will be a 

departuje as permissible by the constitution 
itself futurity alone can say. 
































THE SECOND TRIENNALE-INDIA 


USAB 


The huge art fair under the nomenclature, 
Triennale India, has now been held twice 
under the patronage of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi at New Delhi. The first was held 
in 1968 by this Akademi which with certain 
minor blemishes proved successful. Hence the 
Second Triennale was rightly staged in New 
Delhi this year. Well, they arrange Biennale 
in Venice or in Paris or in Sao Paulo and 
Tokyo. The organisers mu.st. therefore, be 
thanked for arranging this massive art fair 
where forty six foreign nations contributed 
their art wares. The host country i.e. India 
is, of course, there. 

The vastness of the exhibition can be 
imagined by seeing over 680 exhibits done by 
300 artists of foreign countries. To this 
collection arc added the art works of the host 
country. The Indian collection numbers 105 
items executed by 54 artists. And these 
numerous exhibits could not be put up under 
one roof. So the collection was exhibited in 
three centres viz. at Rabindra Bhavan, 
National Museum of Modern Art and Tribeni 
Kala Sangam, all located within a distance of 
about two miles. Naturally, there was 
cramming of space to do justice to many 
exhibits. The exhibition remained open for 
more than two months, closing on the 3ist 
March, 1971. Rumania and Finland sent 
their works in the last week of March. Hence 
the organisers displayed the exhibits of these 


two countries for a week after the closure of 
the Triennale. 

On the closing day gold medals were 
awarded by the Vice-President ( Shri G. S. 
Pathak) to six participating artists, five of 
whom were from foreign countries and on 
their behalf diplomats of their respective 
countries took the awards. Ishwar .Sagara 
accepted the award personally. 

Jean Pierre Yvral of France (37), by 
creating Plan Escape ( 60x60x27cm ), a 
conical figure where black strings arc fitted 
from the round base to the projected point 
of the cone, witli white lines radiating from 
the centre to the circumference at the base on 
black ground, wins one of the awards. This 
contrivance creates occular puzzle through tlie 
process of systematisation of opiicocinetie art. 
This elegant and simple work can be classified 
as an example of sculpture. U gives more 
intense sense of movement than what we feel 
from the futuristic paintings of the past. 

Self-Portrait with a White Hat is a large 
woodcut ( 65 X 50cm ) with distinctly cut 
squares and rectangles all over in black to 
bring out the face of a man with a hat by Jerry 
Panek (53) of Poland. This mosaic type of 
graphic art wins a gold medal. 

Jfro Yoshihara ( b.l905 in Osaka ) is a 
pioneer in abstract art in Japan and has been 
developing infinite variations of circles iu 
black or white. His theme is “No matter how 
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spacious the ranvas is, a circle can fil it .” 

He has created in Black Circle on White 
(acrylir). a hup[c black circle in slightly wavy 
manner on a white canvas measuring about 
two yards l>y three yards. The t)thcr canvas 
of equal si/c, entitled W/j/te Circle on Black 
has a white <irc!c, .slightly tapering at the 
bottom left on a blackish background. Here, 
it seenjs, l)ie black l>aekground is on a 
dillcrcnt plane. He wins a gold medal for his 
work. 

'Fhc Cuban artist Mari«) Callardo (.14) iit 
delicate black lines ilraws a seini-reprcscnia- 
tional Play in the Tower (74 42cin) which 
shows excellctti spati.il treatment and gives the 
impression of the movement of machine. He 
does not beliet r (hat he is an abstract painter. 
All lie does is the simplilicalion of iletniis in 
terms of spatial treatment. 

Mira Sc.henda! shows superb sense of 
spacing in a few dispersed small blck c'irclc.s, a 
btoad line or a ctos.s mark in two panels in ink 
on rice paper. In the other two panels are 
deep arrows ascending and few dcsccndutg. 
•Spacing and contrasting colour of liic rocket 
aiul lunar module are all sympathetic and 
mystic in ch;linealion. Mira Schcndrl was 
born in Italy in 1919. She migrated to Brazil 
in 1949 and has settled in Sao Panic. The 
title of the woik is Crophic Study ( 47..n 2.1cm. ) 
—Sequence 1 h) 10. .She win.s a gold medal. 

The youngest awartl winner, Ishwar 
Sagara, was born at .Ahmcdahad in 1942. He 
has no formal art eclucalion, but learnt to 
jraint uitder the guidance of his brother Piraji 
Sagara, an artist who uses coloured board, tin 
plates, brass plates nails and the like as media 
for expressing scroi*rcalistic compositions. 
Ishwar’s award winning painting Hungry Sou/s 
(about 6;/4 ft.) i.s a large oil painting having 
black back ground with a scries of buildings in 
tocicd down scratched yellow, red ,brown, 
decorated with a clump of green branch up 


on one side. On the right is a big owl with 
piercing look and on the left is a woman aftet 
Pahars art style standing in profile beside a 
door in an expectant mood. Up above in the 
inky sky arc deer inside the moon, flashy 
crimson to brown wavy parallel beams and 
fairies. It is remembered that this painting 
won award in the National Exhibition of Art, 
1970 held by the Lalit Rala Akademi at New 
Delhi. So it wins a laurel the second time by 
winning one of tlic six awards in the Second 
Tricnnalc now. No doubt this painting re* 
presents Indian feeling and style in every 
aspect, except that it i.s in oils which is not a 
traditional media. 

Peter Nagel (b. 1941 in Kiel) a successful 
att teacher in Federal Republic of (/crmany 
and Miroslav Sutej (b. 1916) of Vugosiavia 
were awarded‘‘Honours of Mention”. Their 
works have been discussed under ihcir 
countries. 

America 

Coumrywise the most baflling and disturb¬ 
ing exhibits came from America. Here we 
see a 40 ft. long and 12 ft. broad scaffolding 
made of Sal (Shorca robusta) props fitted with 
bamboo matting made of thin bamboo staffs 
which has a gradient of 4 ft. from the lawn to 
the other end. Then another Untitled —a 36 ft. 
long 1 foot broad and 1 foot thick cement 
pillar with broken edge is also kept in the 
lawn as an art work. Many visitors unaware 
of their great artistic significance used them as 
platforms much to the chagrin of the 
connoisseurs of art. Two loud speakers 
jutting out from the wall of the Akademi 
building proved to be a nuisance for their 
monotonous screaming noise. This was 
another Untitled by Keith Sonnier. Then 
inside the hall are wire net strips kept in 
disarray or brown Manila rope net as 
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pecimens of art works. More' than a dozen 
barrel-shaped slightly green fibre, glass objects 
spread on the floor is Repet/tion by Eva Hesse. 
These fibreglass objects are from the collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art. New 
York. Sam Gilliam has more fim In 
that a huge canvas is Imng liy five strings 
from the ceiling of the hall and the 
dangling portion has been spiinkled here 
and there with aluminium, red, green, yellow 
and other pigments by the aiiist. In short, 
these and others of this corner <uc endeavours 
to innovate items in llie art world only f(j 
reveal bankruptcy of imaginatiou f)f ilic artists. 
But America did scinl excellent paintings in 
previous exliibilions. This time there is no 
seriousness as it were. 'I'he onlookeis fell 
flabbergasted and wantctl to know ilic 
category under which such ai I aitompts could 
come. But here Homer nods. 

Australia 

Kohert Hunter (24), tlie Ansiralian artist, 
who is an industrial designer, in representing 
that country, has drawn lialf a dozen regular 
criss-cross geometrical designs direcilv on the 
walls of the Lalit Kala Akademi in tlull 
monotonous broad lines of acrylic and 
christened them as Environmtntol Pointings. 
Only a few years back we saw a fine collection 
of Australian paintings, but now R«jbeii 
Hunter creates wonder ! 

Britain 

Britain has sent twenty paintings ratlier in 
a perfunctory manner, for all the twenty 
works have been done by a single artist. Alan 
Davie (b. 1920 in Scotland). Even though 
the contribution of that country has not made 
mark in paintings for more than half a 
century, it is discouraging to note that a 
country with a very large numlier of art 
Institutions could be represented by a single 


artist. In the First Triennale—India in 
1968 eleven British artists represented their 
country with iwetuy works of which Ccri 
Richards was awarded a gold medal. 

'riie use of pigments, lines and rhythmic flow 
of ohjects convinces us that Alan Davie is 
an accomplished artist, lie is modern in his 
approach but representative in dialect. An 
overall \iew is that his canvases resemble 
.somcwh.i( child art-curn-folk-arl, but very 
colourfid, strange creatures pop out here and 
there in finely spaced arrangement. His 
Animated Landscape itas dull green and blue 
liackgrouiid and in the body of the canvas 
images, of strange creature like forms in 
pinkish brown and white with a moon on the 
t(‘p left 111 sectois of yellow', red, blue and 
blackisli wliite, have ilicir turreahtic expre¬ 
ssions. In water colour treatment he is 
cliarming. So we see Crozy Horse, a folk art 
type wenk in deeper red, browns, figure of a 
dt eamland Iioi'se in yellow serpentine patches, 
a symbolic man -all as if done by an untaught 
artist in a hilarious mood. His works have 
H very wide approach, ffir he takes symbols 
from the pre-liistoiir times to the modern era. 

Austria 

Austria is represented hy 14 graphics and 
paintings done liy two artists. Fwen so the 
collection has a good variety. Fine 
Seiigraplis tiilet! A, K I, O and U are letters 
in large red to maroon cobmr, different 
poriioiis of wiiich are held by a number of 
men w ho feel helpless when the letters break 
up. The background is either in silver or 
gold colour. These have been done by 
Hiilicrt Arathym (b: 1926) to express a sense 
of sarcasm. His water colour painting 
Constellation shows several human figures in 
light violet or brown tnovin.g blindfold amidst 
cubes of similar hues and the background is 
in low grey. Ernst Fuchs (b. 1930) uses 
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highly colourful tones in mosaic weaving 
serigraphs and wood cuts showing after folk 
art the conical or domed roofs, patterned 
walls of lownscapes. In his painting Sph/nx 
we see medieval ornamental style by the 
display of fine blue, pink, grey and browns, 
figures of a nude woman, a bearded man 
sphinx, all as if reappear. 

Belgium 

I'our artists of Belgium have contributed 
eight graphic pieces. Srhemetz Betty’s 
(b. 1915) The Lord of the Space is in yellow 
and black spray fashion, as if the yellow 
globular object is bursting to diffuse patches 
and smaller objects to trace out a lumiitous 
path around. Landnyl Octave’s (b, 1922) 
The Big Boss shows in deep etching a fearsome 
and commanding personality through a wide 
slit within a maroon circle of about 18 inch 
diameter. The staring eyes, nose and ears of 
the Big Boss arc seen in black and white. 
Marclioiil Gustave (b. 1924) by rneaiis of 
delicate engraving creates surrealistic patterns 
of men and animals in black, white and dusk 
colour to bring out a sense of caricature of 
hunmn beliaviimr. 

Brazil 

Brazil is represented by 16 works done by 
4 artists. Mira Schcndcl’s graphic sttidy on 
rice paper which wins one of the six awards, 
has already been discussed. Roberto Leal 
Scorzeli (b. 1938) in his Composicao Diagonal 
and SuperposfCdo (Collage) has buought out 
designs in cubes in criss-cross red, yellow, 
black and brown and their combinations 
through arrangement of collage work. Oirce 
Cavalcanti (Daja) (b. 1932) has utilised 
plaster, cloth and acrylic to give much 
sculpturesque accent to his works. In Adrift 
he has struck folded cloth pieces stiffened by 
plaster treatment on wVxite baeV^round in a 
bit tangent form to create a sense of fioating 


shape. In Torn Sunday he has used wrinkled 
cloth of slate colour on white background 
in parallel patterns. In Dance he has adopted 
similar media in white, but in perpendicular 
patterns. These look like bas-reliefs. Rossini 
Perez (1932) resides in Paris. He has executed 
high class dry point and etching patterns 
where incisions and colour combinations are 
superb, In Noeud we see loops of a black 
rope and a white rope tied in the reef-knot 
fashion, where the plies, cavities and all are 
perfectly etched. His other 4 works arc 
equally good. 

Bulgaria 

There arc six oil paintings and four 
graphic pieces clone by three Bulgarian artists. 
KiriJ Petrov in his Village Scenes has used thin 
layer of oil to show gaudily dressed villagers 
in terms of impressionistic cubes. He belongs 
to the progressive painters of the third decade 
of this century. Georgi Bojilov has painted 
a townscape in compact layout showing wide 
arches, massive columns, llighi of stairs in thin 
oils with decorations of a green cactus or pink 
(lower pots and such like. He is powerful 
and unassuming in his description of the semi- 
realistic school. The four graphics done by 
Todor Panajotov (b. 1927) have deep 
incisions and have wide patches in brown in 
chocolate. In H/stor/co/Scene we see knights 
and attendants with shields, lances, swords 
in chocolate with touches of pink and blue in 
the medieval setting. 

Soon after the Second Triennale, we saw a 
collection of more than 60 graphics done by 
6 Bulgarian artists. This contained several 
better works of Todor Panajotov. 

Canada 

All the 8 canvases in the Canadian corner 
are in oils done by Hara Papatbeodoru. She 
has described Indians as she saw them in 
India, Colcutto (oil) has dark background 
against which is seated a feeble bearded' Old 
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man and touching him is a standing young 
boy with a white turban and a vest. Oence 
shows several Indian women with covered 
heads, decorated with trinkets and other 
ornaments swaying their luminous brown, 
hands. All about it is patchy crimson to 
show the mood. A fantasy Dev// (oil) is seen 
in a liquid black skeleton standing upright 
with luminous violet colour and dazzling eyes. 
The background is in mixed black and violet. 
Her nrawings are affected, any way. 

Cuba 

Twenty works presented in graphics and 
drawings by six artists have come from Cuba. 
Of these tltc award winning work of Mario 
Gallardo (b. 1937) has already been discussed, 
Raul Santos Sepra’s ink drawings are in soft 
white, brownish pink to describe on black 
ground strange floating forms, may be a 
crusiaccous specie, and by their side is the 
shadow of the moon. There is movement 
in these simple objects. In Escope by Salvador 
Corratgf Ferrcra wc see .'in abstract pattern 
where on white background yellow, magenta, 
blue and crimson lines go up to intersect and 
also form a criss-cross shape. The treatment 
of this acrylic is luminous. 

Ceylon 

Five artists have contributed one painting 
each in the Ceylonese corner. Sumana 
D'ssanayake’s oil work Harvesting shows 
several women, some with sheafs of t^rn in 
cubist and divisionist style. Big patches of 
yellow, red, blue and black arc on the figures. 
The Cart by G. S. Fernando {b. 1905) 
is a water colour painting showing a loaded 
bullock cart in yellows and browns in 
spacious airy setting. Others are more 
OT less academic. Scenes ot an eating 
shop with blues in grades or a park having 
grades of green reveal the sense of distance. 


Cyprus 

15 paintings done by three artists, all of 
whom are above thirty, have come from 
Cyprus. Within the few years of achieving 
independence this small State is advancing in 
art culture on modern trends. Costas 
Joachim’s (b. 1936) canvases have variations 
of wide lines and patches in black, violet, 
sienna and blue floral or linear patterns, 
something like tracery, Angelas Makarids 
(b. 1942) draws the diagram of a box in lines 
and dots showing all section in luminous to 
dark green over black background over which 
is a Homburgcf and below a bucket in bluish 
white is shown in sections. Here and there 
are red, blue and black dabbings. He has 
also painted Solnt in blue ajid green dress over 
brick red and black. Below arc splashes in 
blue and brown with objects like a tube, a 
tumbler to fill the space as though. His 
Woman Taking a Shower which has been done 
in indifferent drawing. George Sphikas 
(b, 1943; shows us architectural shapes 
rounded or squared at corners in red, green, 
orange with a few zig-zag Ijlack lines or with 
a few semicircular greyish patches in Arciylic 
on canvas or plywood. 

Czechoslovakia 

The 20 graphic pieces from Czechoslovakia 
arc the products of three artists. Graphic 
an has a high place in many pans of Europe 
for the quality depends mucli on iVie exac¬ 
titude of ■ biting and cutting. John Jiri 
(b. 1923' creates ia black and white dry point 
the shape of a large black seed Cermlnatlng 
in the Sun’s heat. Andcrle Jiri (b. 1936) by 
the use of dry point reveals fine soft looking 
sepia tone effect in folk art dialect several 
works entitled Comedy. His works naturally 
have an indigenous flavour. In Woziiik 
Vincent’s dry point lithograph and linocuts 
we sec bold and detailed incisions in black and 
white. He describes a few medieval scenes. 
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Denmark 

Aggar Paul (b. 1936) has presented four 
scrigraphs iu the DaiUbh corner. Tliese \vr)rks 
have deep and bright contrasting tones 
depicting fantasies or even surrealistic notions. 
Gandalf has chequered black and red, spraw¬ 
ling projections from a mass with two red 
eyes over lemon yellow background. 
Perpendicular red lines are there as contiasi. 
We see a red-horned shape with large itjdlgo 
eyes encircled by green lines over deep indigo 
marked with black and green ])erj)cndicular 
lines. 

Federal Republic of Germany 

West Germany’s twettiy woiks done by 
seven artist of dinVrent schools, fonii a fine 


selection and demonstrate as they do the 

cross-section of the modern German art svithin 
a small limit. 

Koitum-K.a//x<j/v XIV has a very low-keyed 
background over wliich light cream coloured 
plastic film cut in angular fashion has been 
set to describe the path of a meandering 
river and open space, In this and in two 
<ulier works Brrnd Koberling (b. 1938) has 
used plastic sheets to create an impression of 
u landscape. Whcilicr plcasaril or not, it is 
an experiment. Ku|)precht Geiger 
(b. 190S) has created something fundamental 
in leaving a third of a canvas iu while and the 
rest lower pari in bright pale green or again 
in another llte Itottoin has dull white with 
luminous liglit green upper part, between 



THE SPOTTED DOG 


Artist: Peter Nagel 
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tvhich U a white semi-circle. These yield a 
soft view of the result of combination of two 
pigments by even distribution of paints by 
means of paint gun. We get a feeling of 
indnity as though, Simple yet powerful and 
effective to impress our feelings, these give the 
notion of a grammar of art. Peter 
Nagel (b, 1938} gives a graceful treatment in 
Playground Sllda (tempera) in white and grey 
bringing out the texture of the canvas to show 
a small baby sliding down a slip holding 
inflated toys in red, green, violet and yellow. 
The slip loo has round structure in conformity 
with the round masses seen in the toys and the 
plumpy baby. His other painting The spotted 
Dog(tempera) has regular black lines in squares 
on (he brown background in front of which 
is a large dog chasing a rubber ball which has 
green, red, violet and white panels. It is 
photographic and the artist succeeds to give 
it the dramatic touch. Peter Nagel gets 
Certificate of Merit (Honours of Mention) 
for his canvases. Interior—70 is surrealistic 
oil painting. On low . indigo background a 
torso of a woman in pale blue and whitish 
green amidst black circle has been described. 
Below it, on buff coloured background, is a 
head like object with violet horns and black 
and white stripes. This has been done by 
Paul Wunderlich (b. 1927) with meticulous 
and precise drawing enriched by judicious 
colouring, 

FIJI 

There are about 3 or 4 Fijian Tapa cloth 
printed by hand. These have rich to mellowed 
colour combination. The designs are generally 
linear or triangular. The arts and crafts of 
the island such as carved coconut shell, bowl 
and drums are there to show the elegance of 
simple craftsmanship. 

Finland 

The twenty items of work executed by four 
Prank artists arrived almost near the closing 


days of the Second Triennalc. These were, 
therefure, displayed with other late arrivals 
for a week after the art fair concluded. The 
works are colourful and the graphic pieces 
show high attainments. Jorma Hautaia*s 
(b. 1941) Contact (Serigraph) has a circle 
around which are dull white, lines of various 
thickness, a few of which are like arrows 
radiating over black background to reveal 
spacing and balance. Reijo Koskela (b. 1929) 
has given evidence of realistic handling in 
right pcrspcciivc in delicate etching and 
aquatint—Blue Window.. Ii shows the image 
of a tree, its iriink, foliage in darker shades 
through the blue glass and bright through 
transparent white glass panes. Sitting Women 
(ink) is an attempt by Kauko f.ehtinen 
(b. 1925) on thick wrinkled paper to show tlic 
figure of a witch-like woman having a fierce 
look, in the forepart are red and blue stipp- 
lings to add fantasy. Metamorphoses II is a 
wood and metal relief made of u sr^uarc double 
— faced board having nine smaller divisions on 
both sides. Each division has a cup-shaped 
bright steel in the middle beside which are 
fitted a hiuo and indigo partitioning bakclite 
semicircular disks. The effect is reflection of 
light in these tones. It is more a cheap 
comtnerri.al pattern than sculpturesque. 

Franco 

This corner is, by far, the ino.si elegant and 
tasteful. Tlicrc arc 19 works in oil, graphics, 
sculptures and collage whicli is a modified 
form of Dada art. Some of the works have 
their bases on the impress machines create on 
our mind ; but these havo been done with 
utmost simplicity, remarkable colouration, 
fine spacing and make us conscious of the 
mood. About Yvaral Jean Pierre’s award 
winning work in wood, plastic and wire which 
create optico-cinetic feeling, a few words have 
already been said in the beginning. 
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PLAN ESCAPE AND INTEREFERENCE B 

Artist; Yvara! Jean Pierre 


Nantouiller (oil) shows both brush marks and 
7 .ig zig lines and coils in indigo and emerald 
formed directly from the nozzles of tubes. 
Mauve against l>lack background lightens the 
spiralling decorating lumps from the nozzles. 
The spatial quality and the fine linear detail 
in the minimum present the view of a machine 
in vastness. Montabes (oil) shows spacing on a 
white canvas over which are a broad greenish 
band, a bright blue patch and the like. There 
arc a few red and few black broken horizontal 
lines over which are several perpendicular 
poles and coils in red, yellow and black, all to 
show in suggestions, the distant beauty of a 
ship. These two have been done by Mathlcu 
Georges (b. 1921). Miss Classe Genevieve 
(b. 1935) has drawn several circles in violet 


and black of different sizes on green back¬ 
ground leaving a bit of white to give the 
rough shape of a man. Her other oil work 
has red circle on the left and on the other side 
are circles in blue, white, yellow and violet— 
all arranged in juxtaposition. She seem to 
have tried to bring balance in Ccrcles masses 
by poising stronger and lighter pigments in 
varying sizes. On all counts these are not so 
successful V. Vasarely (b. 1908) has put up 
a bright coloured collage by applying circles 
and cubes. Environment is a jungle of symme¬ 
trically dangling rubber sheets, thin flexible 
metal sheet, silver cloth, grey cloth—all barr¬ 
ing a few shorter ones, are IS feet in length 
and 2 feet in width and are hung on a heavy 
frame flxed on the ceiling. In it there are 
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About two dozens of such swinging pieces 
arranged at different angles. The artist, 
Osioya Thomas (b. 1932) has shown at the 
most a rough and tumble sense of decoration, 
somewhat after the show case of a draper 
shop. So some artists have become “engineers 
of emotion.” 

German Democratic Republic 

The 6 artists of East Germany have put up 
20 works consisting of graphic pieces, bronze 
sculptures and oil paintings. The works are 
realistic and so ofier no scope for the artists 
to be visionary and imaginative. Wicland 
Foerster (b. 1930) in an academic head study 
Walter Felsenstein (bronze) has brought out 
the personality of an elderly wit. Miss Jenny 
Mucchi VViegmann (1895* 1969) in the bronze 
bust Arnold Zweig has done a massive head 
which is dull without the eficct of chiselling 
and high lights. Gerhard Lichtenficld (b. 1921) 
in a full size bronze Combing has created a 
stout elderly nude woman preparing her hair 
bun by upraising both hands. The right leg 
being slightly at the rear, the statue has 
movement and vitality. Helmut Symmangk’s 
Dresden (lithograph) due to neat biting, shows 
a blue sheet of water and on the shore are 
houses in red, black and yellow patches and 
lines. 

Greece 

Four top artists of Greece have sent 
fourteen paintings graphics and sculptures. 
Spyros Vassiliou (b. 1902) in City Moments 
has drawn the figure of a conspicuous and 
large mahogny coloured table on indigo base. 
Away are a burnt sienna vista of mountain and 
clusters of houses of a city. The rest is 
greenish with a yellow moon having its pale 
halo. On the dark table is a real jade bead 
set on a locket fixed somewhat after the Dada 
art. But in layout and idea it is powerful yet 
pleasant. His another work Country Walks 


registers a calm sea shore on the right of 
which are indigo to blue pigments and few 
tables with remnants of edibles, empty chairs 
or a few tables and chairs in orange, blue and 
other colours stacked one over the other, bits 
of papers strewn lo show that lunch time is 
over. On the left is indigo space with fine 
irregular patches as waves over which four 
boats in balancing red, yellow and while move 
on. All are on the .same plane yet the 
composition is lovely. Constantine P. 
Grammatopoulos (b. 1916) has shown grains 
of wood in fine shades of low brown and grade 
of indigo, superscribed with Z'g zag triangular 
shapes here and there of different colours in 
wood-engraving Attlca-ll. Agean-lll by him is 
another large wood-engraving showing foamy 
divisionistic sea, sections of houses in blue, 
brown, burnt sienna and white and sections of 
boats in triangular forms. Of the statues 
carved out of wood, most are academic and 
stiff. However, Dilemma which shows a wide 
eyed Grcccian thoughtful face supported on 
the palm of one hand, is a good one. 

Hong Kong 

4 artists contribute four works in this 
corner. Cheung Yec (b. 19.16) in Moon has 
fixed a round shape divided into four parts. 
The right side has a few pebbly squares, 
circles and the left two sectors have brass 
plates shaped in various shapes and coloured 
in black. The whole shape is fixed on a 
bright square steel sheet, landscape (oil) by 
Kwong Yeu Ting (b. 1922) shows a large 
boulder with irregular browns, grey, blue, 
patchy moss with spots of yellow and blue as 
contrasting lints and bit of transparent water, 
l.ui Sliou Kwan (b. 1919) in his Landicape 
adopts traditional C'hincse media i. e. 
Chinese ink on rice paper to show grey 
to white touches revealing the sky and 
dull white with a bit of spilling grey for land 
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and water. It being after Chinese traditional 
school and uncommon these days, creates 
interest. 

Hungary 

There are 20 works done by three Hungarian 
artists. Istavan Csik (,b. 1930) in Two Figures 
and Landscape at Balaton (both in oil) uses 
cubes and circles after constructivism in black, 
maroon, blue and violate pigments. Miss 
Viola Berki (h. 1932) in Suntmer (oil) has 
depicted a real folk art pattern in that it has 
green lield, light red to vermilion grazing 
cows, llowcriiig groves tapering upward with 
coloured birds and white water gliding down 
e violet mound. Wood-cuts and etchings by 
Ferenc (Jzinkc (b. 1926) are large and spacious 
in a variety of hues. The etchings arc mostly 
in black and white giving hints of decorative 
folk art motifs t)f the country. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia is represented by 20 art pieces 
of the last decade executed by 16 artists who 
draw- their in.spiraiicm not only from their 
traditional art forms but also from the 
African and modern international art trends. 
ARendi’s (h. 1940) charcoal black thick oil 
describes a grim mourning scene in Funeral of 
a Kmg. The atmosphere is black, men in the 
cortege arc black and there is a flash of yellow 
on the e»>fBn. In the background the green 
palace with yellow to green stipplings stands 
like a ghost. liis White Horse too reveals the 
power of proper handling of the right pig¬ 
ments for delineating the charms of expre¬ 
ssionism with sure sweeping strokes. Life Tree 
(oil) by Arif Soedarsono (b. 1935) is a tradi¬ 
tional depiction of a massive tree^ in shades of 
crimson with several birds perching- to match, 
Kusnadi (b. 1921) has adopted a leafy type of 
poiitillism in black, grey, brown and indigo 
in the decorative Portrait of L. He has main- 
tair.cd weight and the sense of distance. Other 


artists have retained the nuances of local art 
in loudly pigmented Mask and Two Danceri. 

Ireland 

Michael Farrell (b. 1940) is the lone artist 
who represents Ireland with five canvases. 
His works are simple though powerful in 
architectonic designs. In Press Series No. I 
we see a neat symmetrical work in flat pig¬ 
ments. The background is whitish grey and 
black and in the centre tw-o wide black axe- 
hcad like shapes meet to diffuse three lateral 
yellows, red and white projections. Black and 
Blue Study (Acrylic on board) has its opposite 
corners decorated with regular symmetric 
overlapping traingles on black space and in 
the middle is a shield like black space with 
supple while and black outlines. These may 
be images of Celtic designs, cast in modern 
symmetrical idioms. 

Italy 

Twenty Italian artists have contributed • 

'\ 

twenty w'orks. They, at least some of them, * 
believe that the aim of art, or the fine arts, 
is to achieve standardisation for all, irrespec¬ 
tive of the social or environmental attain¬ 
ments. Thus, objet d’art is not for those alone 
who are intellectually or culturally superior to 
the general run of the people. 'J’hcy console 
us by claiming that the works are didactic 
contraptions to obtain visual perception and 
aesthetic experience which have no moorings 
with the traditional work of art. Such seems 
the apologia for unconventional artistic 
creations. Bruno Demattio (b. 1838) creates a 
twenty inch square air-tight transparent 
plexiglass case—Dynamic Liquid Geometry in 
which is kept soap water. A slight shake 
creates innumerable minute soap bubbles to 
give prismatic designs and froth. Multidimen¬ 
sional Square by Bruno Munari (b. 1927) 
resembles a piece of craft in that an entire 
indigo coloured plastic sheet is cut and foMM 
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in the form of an are with a rectangle shooting 
up with holes here and there to balance. In 
Series of Discs According to a Cartesian Scheme 
Lauro CrUnaan arranges 18 lai^e brass discs 
(each 70 cm. dia) in a regular pattern which 
collectively presents different shapes from 
distance, something like the side view of an 
airplane fan or even a radar. Corrado 
Novello (b. 1947) in Red and Orange Transpa¬ 
rent Perspex shapes a common pattern by 


placing a deep blue transparent sheet inside aft 
amber coloured plastic cuboid. We also 
sec different designs by tying several rectan* 
gular plexiglass pieces with strings, all 
dangling in the air to give the total effect ol 
receding and advancing planes. So we are 
here not to sec examples of fine arts but 
feel enriched with the experience of toyland 
designs and that way the collection has a say. 

(To be Continued ) 


ZAMINDARY ABOLITION IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

BALBIR KUMAR JAIN 


The land revenue system of Jammu and 
Kashmir underwent a historical change in 
1950. The Constituent Assembly of the Stale 
passed the Big Landed Estates Act. This 
meant the end of the system which had created 
feudal holdings. This agricultural community, 
which forms an everwhclming proportion of 
the entire population of this State and con¬ 
tributed so large a quota to the State revenues 
had beeh heavily exploited and lived at the 
verge of starvation, enmeshed in debt, illiterate 
and demoralised. 

Udder Big Landed Estates Abolition Act, 
every proprietor was allowed to retain 22^/i 
acres of land. The right of ownership in land 
in excess of this was abolished and transferred 
to the extent of their actual cultivating 
possession . during Kharif of Sambat 2007 
(Scpt-Oct, 1950). The Act provided that no 


tiller should, with the land so transferred and 
that which he already owns, poscss more than 
20 acres by the end of July, 1952, Due to 
implementation of the Act, an area of 1,32,469 
acres was transferred to 1,28,781 tillers and 
an area of 47,804 acres was vested in the 
Slate'. As far as the question of the compenr 
sation is concerned, the Constituent Assembly 
of Jammu and Kashmir decided on 26th 
March, 1952 that no compensation be paid 
in respect of the land from which expropria¬ 
tion had taken place under the Big Landed 
Estates Abolition Act. The Abolition of the 
big landed estates without any compensation 
was made possible as the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was not governed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of India in all matters. 

The abolition of the Zamindari system 
leads to a serious question posed by 
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Prof. R. N. Bhargava- that if property rights 
had to be abolished, the burden should have 
fallen equitably on all private owners. It is 
unfair and unjust to select one dais of pro¬ 
perty owners for imposing such a heavy 
burden. It is true that “From a revenue 
collcclitig organisation the Zaniindcrs had 
become proprietors. But was it fair that the 
present owmers should sulTer for the sins of 
their forefathers or of previous owners or for 
the past mistakes of the Government.”'* 
Further, abolition of Zamindari system has 
increased fragmentation of holdings which is 
is unfavourable for modernization of agri¬ 
culture and leads to uneconomic holdings. 

Although these criticisms arc correct to an 
extent but one cannot agree with the conten¬ 
tion of Prof. Bharg.iva that “The scheme of 
Zamindari abolitioti cannot be justified by the 
theory of public finance”. 

The big landed estates cannot be treated 
at par with urban property or other forms of 
property. Most of the landlords had become 
proprietors from a revenue collecting organi¬ 
sation. The band Gompen'ation Committee 
in their rejmrt dated the 22ud March, 1952, 
submitted to the president of the Constituent 
Assembly of the State was of the view, “there 
are cases (»f Prrtprieiors who have purchased 
lands in recent years but most of tliem have 
made large profits and In any case all these 
are mere speculators in land inS^thc* ultimate 


analysis”'* The report further stated, equally 
in dealing with the acquisition of property, 
we must necessarily have regard to the nature 
of the property, the history and course of 
enjoyment, the large class of people effected 
by it and so on. The abolition law affects 
a small percentage of landed interests. While 
it expropriates about 10,000 big landowners, 
it benefits about 7 lakhs tillers and simultane¬ 
ously helps 96% of our population which 
depends directly or indirectly on agriculture’'* 
The Committee held tliat “The payment of 
compensation would perpetuate the present 
inequitable distribution of wealth”'’. 

With the abolition of Zamindari, land 
revenues also registered an increase in the 
transference of land to the lilleri was due to 
land, that had hithertc remainded un-assessed, 
besng assessed to land revenue and also to the 
change in the classification from the inferior 
(o the superior. 


1. Source of these figures : Land Reforms, 
published by Land Reforms Officer, 
Jammu and Kashmir. P. 11 

2. K. N. Bhargava, Theory and working of 
Union Finance in India (Allahabad, 1967} 
p. 3000 

3. Ibid, pp. 305-306 

4. Quoted' rom Land Refoims, p. 19 
:5. Ibid, 20 

: 6. Ibid, 21 


C Y. CHINTAMANl 


L. DEWANf 


The struggle for freeJom ihre# up mau/ 
a patriot whose one consuming passion was 
the achievement of independence for India. 
In that band of patriots there were some very 
outstanding journalists too who used ilteir pen 
with such sincere conviction and genuineness 
of interest that hundreds upon thousands of 
their readers became ardent nationalists. 

C. Y. Cliintamani belonged to this genre 
of patriots. His facile pen had contributed in 
no small measure in striring the stagnant 
waters in U. P. and Central India. Starting 
as early as 190J. he held fortli on his own for 
more than three decades despite growing 
unfavourable conditions. His activities though 
mainly confined to the field of journalism also 
left a mark of his personality in other fields 
like education, legislature and the govertnent. 

Born in April 1880 in the Vizagapatam 
district of Andhra Pradesh in afamily of average 
means, Yajneswara Chintamani rose to great 
heights by dint of hard and sustained efforts. 
He came to U. P. in 1903 to take up the 
assistant editorship of the English journal 
The Indian People. In 1909, the journal due 
to financial difiiculties was merged in the 
Leader when it appeared as the first English 
daily newspaper in the then Agra and Oudh 
Province under Chintamani’* editorship. It 
was, however, his work for The Indian People 
which paved the way for his subsequent rise 
to fame as a journalist. 



C. Y. Chintamani 


His work was only the reflex of his unique 
character. Bred in the old liberal tradition 
of early Indian social icformers and leaders, 
there kindled in him constantly the desire to 
lay such foundations for the society and the 
people that however adverse the times and 
coaditions may become, they would always 
uphold the cherished values. 
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Like all great editors and public men, his 
object was not so much to please the public 
as to serve them to the best uf his lights. 
That his methods did not stand in the way of 
achieving notable success, is a conclusive proof 
of the soundness of the judgment and 
journalistic acumen of Chintamani. He 
performed his journalistic duties with the 
devotion and enthusiasm of a deeply religious 
man. Once he wrote about his profession : 
“Journalism is not a commercial undertaking 
in the sense in which other businesses are. It 
is primarily an undertaking of patriotism, and 
there is an element of business in it only for 
the sake, and to the extent, of enabling that 
patriotic business being carried on, and to 
no more extent.’* His paper truly bore the 
marks of his patriotic ideas for the leoder and 
Chintamani were indistinguishable from each 
other for nearly thirty years. He gave to 
his readers neither the syrupy and juicy tales 
nor the pr)t stuff to titillate their palate but 
gave them what he wanted them to know and 
what was important for them to know. He 
was therefore rightly called the ‘ Pope of 
Indian Journalism.” 

In the words of India’s silver-tongued 
orator Shri V'. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Mr. Chintamani was an exampiar of indepen¬ 
dence of judgment and like Macaulay if he 
failed to convince he would dominate his oppo¬ 
nent by his encyclopaedic knowledge, remark¬ 
able memory sparkling witandsarcastichumour. 

Although journalism was his main vocation 
and love, still, he utilised to the fullest extent 
the opportunities he got to serve the Indian 
people as a legislator, minuter, educationist 
or as a liberal leader with his characteristic 
industry, honesty and single-mindedness of 
purpose. 

An extremist among moderates, 
Chintamani was an unsparing critic of govern¬ 
ment. Gifted with a clear and logical mind 


and with ability to turn a phrase with 
effect, though he was not even a gra^^te, 
yet he was a force to be reckoned with. For 
these qualities of his, he came to be regarded 
as perhaps the ablest debater and parlia¬ 
mentarian in U. P. and in his day was 
certainly one of the ablest in the entire 
country. Once when he was absent from the 
U. P. Legislature, of which he was then a 
member, Sir Edward Blunt, member of the 
U. P. Executive Council, remarked that to go 
on with a debate in Chintainani’s absence 
was like playing Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. 

Under tnc Montagu-Chemlsford Reforms 
Scheme, Chintamani became one of the two 
Indian ministers in U. P. in early twenties. 
During the twenty eight months of his tenure 
as a minister for education, he introduced 
many healthy changes in the departments 
under his charge. Two of the most signifi¬ 
cant changes made by him were making 
Allahabad University a residential-cum- 
teaching university and the other was creation 
of a separate Intermediate Board of Education 
in the province thereby relieving the univer¬ 
sities of the burden of holding intermediate 
examinations. He resigned from the minister- 
.ship when he found that the bureaucracy 
with whom he had serious differences was 
being supported by the Governor gainst 
him. 

Chintamani was a deeply religious man 
and believed too greatly in the observance of 
rituals etc. Thus on certain supposedly 
inauspicious days he would not undertake 
rail journey or start any new work, He was 
also a staunch believer in spiritualism and in 
re-birth and put great faith in what the spirits 
of the departed great souls whom he invoked 
with utmost reverence communicated to him 
through trusted mediums. 
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^ He often used hU own nephew as a 
medium and at times he even published in 
hfe paper Leader what was believed to have 
been revealed to him through the medium. 

Among the spirits of the departed great 
souls, he often invoked the spirit of late 
Oopal Krishna Gokhale whom he had always 
worshipped and adored as his political guru 
and mentor. Ghintamani died on Ist July 
1941 and a few months before his death, he 
had published in the columns of Leader that 
Gokhale’s spirit through the medium of his 
nephew had written in Ookhales own hand¬ 
writing that India would attain independence 
in 194’ after much tribulations and suffering. 

Once in a letter to a friend, Ghintamani 
wrote that he might be interested in knowing 
as per invoked spirits revelation, King Asoka 
was in Satyaloka as Mallikharjuna Swami, 
Confucius was in Tapoioka as Ramakoti 


Sastri, St. Paul Was in Plymouth, l^at Ahbar 
was in an obscure Muslim family in Delhii 
Julius Caesar was Mussolioi, Croesus became 
Rockefeller, Plato became Lord Morley and 
Solomon, Lord Haldane and Queen Victoria 
will be the future king of England and that 
Lala Lajpat Rai will be born again in 2008 
A. D. in Punjab after spending the stipulated 
period in Tapoioka and Chandraloka and 
Rabindranath Tagore will have no more 
births. 

One may dismiss the nursing of such beliefs 
as sheer obscurantism or self-delusion; yet, 
one cannot but appreriate the reselience of 
the mmd of the pursuer of these beliefs who 
used these exercises also with the purpose of 
adding to one’s knowledge of the unknown 
and the beyond however, uncritical or creduL 
ous that approach may appear to the so-called 
‘modern’ man. 
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Just a mailer »»1 a sins'ie Many 

daiiscrs ran malerialise in one night. For 
(»oui Bfiatiai liarji ii w.K an amazing night of 
inii'nsivr srlfuiial^sis. Fatik was lying on his 
bed in ihe adjoining room. And silting beside 
him was Shibani .allending to his needs. May 
be she was shedding tears while doing her 
sick nursing. Goiir Bliatiarharjec sat on his 
bed and mentally iraverscd his life from its 
beginning, through all its ups and downs fill he 
reache<! the immediate and nearest present. 
He thought -how far has he come. Where 
has he^arrived ? He remembcr<-d the wording 
of that saying in the Bhagabaigila. Va<li 

daswasi me.Were tliere then some sellisli 

thoughts hidden within his elForts to achieve 
human good ? 

Once he fjuicily went outside his room. 
The doo.' of die adjciining room was wide 
open. He directed hi.s eyes through the open 
door towards the bed inside. The “Hurricane” 
lantern was on in a dimly flickering manner. 
Fatik was lying flat on his back and sleeping 
deeply like one unconscious. May be high 
fever had rendered him semi-conscious and 
dazed. And silting next to his bed 9hibani 
too had lapsed into sleep sometiroa without 
knowing when slie had. 

Gour Bhaiiacharjcc watched for a while. 
Then he went back to his own room. It was 
dark all over the place. One could sec through 
the window tlie toj) of the tamarind tree that 
grew on the border of the pond. Looking in 
that direction he felt as if everything had 
somehow gone topsy lurvy. All accounts had 
gone.awry. 


He did not quite know when he had fallen 
asleep. Suddenly he Iicard Shibani cry and 
woke up. He shot up in bed. He could hear 
some voices outside. 

He quickly went out. He saw a number 
of people had assembled in the courtyard. lie 
could recognise Naren. Seeing him Naren 
came up to him. 

Naren told him the news first. He asked 
- Fatik isn’t there ? Well, I never heard any¬ 
thing ? Where has he gone ? 

He went to the. next room and peeped in. 
The bed was empty. His wife w.as weeping in 
gasps witli her face covered by her sari. 
Basanti. Rani and some other ladies of the 
locality were there loo. 

—But when did he go ? 1 got up in the 
middle of the night and found him fast asleep. 
Where could he go since then ? He was 
lying half unconscious, dazed by high fever. 
How could lie get up ? Who took him away ? 
Have you looked in the pond ? I hope he has 
not fallen into the pond and got drowned ? 

Then the whole day, the next day and 
some days subsequently were spent in search¬ 
ing. The Baiarampur Police Station was 
alerted. Adjoining villages were informed. 
People from nearly places came in numbers 
to make enquiries. Fatik was nowhere, he 
had vanished at a moment’s notice into the 
unknown, no one could locate him. The sun 
rose in the sky after that and the sun set too. 
The earth went round the sun more than once, 
but Fatik never came back. The memory of 
their daughter had pervaded things of daily 
occurence in a manner of speaking } now even 
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that memory slowly began to get dim and 
waited perhaps to be extinguished for ever. 

- But Fatik never came back. 

* « * 

The boys of the school never thought that 
the person who was in such trouble at home 
would attend school the next day. At least 
they would be spared the close scrutiny of his 
angry eyes even for a day. But no. As was 
his daily pracii<‘e he stood near the door of his 
room the next day with his cottt'ii shawl 
thrown over his shoulders. He consulted liis 
pocket watch and said—Janardan, close the 
gates— 

Even Janardan was astonished at first. 

He had heard the news early in the morn¬ 
ing. He also ran over the Pandit Mashai’s 
house. There were many people then. The 
Secretary Babu too was there. They were all 
rather still and motionless in stoney silence. 
Who \v«)uld console whom ? Who had the 
ability to rectify matters ? 

No one could think that the Pandit Mashai 

would attend school punctually the very next 
day. 

—Janardan, shut the gate ! 

Sasadhar Babu had got the information 
when he was at home. He was coming a bit 
late. He asked Janardan—Please open tbc 
gale, my dear fellow, your Pandit Mashai has 
come to school even to-day ! All glory to 
your Pandit Mash.ai, I say, he is indeed 
wonderful ! 

But it would not do to absent himself from 
school. His grandson might not be there but 
all those other boys were there. They were 
his grand children. Like his grandson each 
one of them. He must look after their well 
being. Who would do so, if he did not ? 
Who would watch and act for their good ? 

Question papers have been arranged for 
anew this time. These have not been printed 
at Nimai Shaw’s printing press on this 
occasion. No one has now come to know 


about the questions in advance. The coach¬ 
ing school authorities have found things very 
difficult and disconcerling. Hut who would 
challenge the decision of the Pandit Mashai ? 

Naren Chakravarty came to the Head 
Master’s room that day. 

He said—How are the teachers reacting ? 

Bhabaranjan said—The reactions are none 
too good— 

—How, how none too good ? 

Bhabaranjan answered—I heard they held 
a meeting, to boycott the examinations—They 
are very angry, they say if the committee 
have no trust in us, we shall not do any 
invigilaiion either— 

When Nimai Shaw came to know about 
this he ^aid—Very good, if that happens, it 
would be good. I want that this matter is 
finally settled. Really speaking, who is the 
Pandit Mashai, as far as this school is con¬ 
cerned ? His demands have to be met, the 
Commifiec is of no importance. Of no 
importance ? 

The matter was becoming more and more 
complicated. From all sources, information 
began to trickle in that there would be 
concerted boycott of the examination by all. 

Naren Chakravarty was considerably 
frightened. The school was of long standing 
and the future of many boys depended on it. 
The previous day he had called Sasadhar 
Babu in, as soon as he arrived at the school. 
He asked him—I hear you are determined to 
boycott the examinations. Is that so ? 

Sasadhar Babu replied —Yes. 

Naren Chakravarty sa»d—But are you 
going to play with the future of the innocent 
boys ? Do you think that your own selfish 
interests should assume the maximum 
importance ? 

Sasadhar said—Well if the Committee 
ignores what we say ; why should we obey 
the dictates of the Committee ? 

—How do you say that the Committee look 
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no notice of what you said ? Have’nt they 
raised your pay scale ? Don’t you know that 
the school is now spending Rupees Twelve 
Thousand and five hundred every month for 
that ? 

Sasadhar Babu laughed. In fact Sasadhar 
Babu did not serve the school for his salary. 
Nobody is satisfied with a mere salary in these 
days of inflated prices. Even a salary of a 
thousand rupees a month does not help to 
meet one’s e.xpcnses. Extra income is 
required. The income from the coaching 
school has a different taste and flavour. A 
hundred or a hundred and fifty a month, that 
one gets from it is a windfall as it were. 
Sasadhar Babu and others were greatly 
attracted by the idea of picking up such 
money. The school salary was like a wedding 
ring which gave one the freedom to accept 
invitations and to move about unchaperoned. 

—The Ciommittec has no faith in us and 
that is why we were not allowed to set the 
question.s. 

Naren Chakravarty said—Weil, the trust 
and faith had l>een there all along. How 
come, that things changed this year ? The 
Pandit Mashai* complains that you tell your 
pupil what questions would be set. 

Sasadhar Babu said—Then you should 
dismiss us. How can we work if you lack 
confidence in us ? And how would the 
students have any respect for us ? 

Naren Chakravarty took a placating line of 
talk. He said—You see, he r an old man. It 
was he who founded the school, he should 
therefore be shown respect. Haven’t his 
words any value to all of you ? 

That did not sound so unreasonable to 
Sasadhar Babu. 

He said—All right, let us see how far he 
will go— 

But the terrible events of the first day of 
the examinations drove all thoughts of boycott 


out of everyone’s mind, and no one had any 

wish to act in a contrary manner at that 

moment. And when they all heard about the 

disappearance of Fatik the next day, Sasadhar 

Babu said—We did not have to do 

anything ; God Himself punished the old 
man— 

Rani began to go over frequently after 
that day. 

Basanti used to tell her—Go to your grand¬ 
mother, go and talk to her— 

Rani alway.s visited their house. But her 
visits began to be more than once or twice a 
day, at all hours in the morning, evening or 
afternoon. 

Rani would arrive with her box of combs, 
hair pins, ribbons and other requisites of 
hair dressing ; and say—Come on Grand Ma, 
do my hair— 

Shibani too fell a great relief to have her 
there to converse with. 

She would say—It’s a good thing that you 
come j I feel more alive if I have some one to 
talk to. 

Rani used to enquire—No news yet of 
Fatik, Grand Ma ? 

Shibani would say—He would not come 
back, ray little motiier. Wc have enquired 
here, there and everywhere. Even Binod has 
written to so many places without any success 
—Has your father tried to get information ? 

F.nquirics have been extensive. But no 
one has given any information. What has 
happened to the boy ? How is he finding 
any means to eat and to meet his living 
expenses ? Shibani shed tears as she discusied 
the run away boy. 

Suddenly someone called out from outside 
—Grand Ma~Unknewn voice. Shibani 
could not recognise whose voice it was. She 
said—You stay here ; I shall go and see— 

So saying she went upto the door and 
asked—Who is it ? ;■ 

— 1 am Binod. Grand Ma^ < 
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And when she opened the door, Knod 
walked in. He was dressed in European 
clothes. He came in and touched Grand 
Mother's feet and carried his hand to his 
forehead in respectful salutation. 

Rani looked up. She had seen this Blnod 
a long time ago. But this was a different man, 
so it appeared. His appearance had completely 
changed. Rani adjusted her sari carefully 
about her person. 

There was an orderly behind Binod who 
was carrying a cloth bag. Binod asked him to 
put it on the raised Hoor of the verandah and 
to go outside. The man did so, saluted his 
master and left. 

Binod came up and sat down. He said— 
These fruits are for Grand Pa ; please keep 
them for him Grand Ma. 

—Why did you bring all this, my dear 
boy ? You know your grand father ? 

Binod laughed. He said—Don’t I know 
Grand Papa ? I know him fully and well. 
When 1 passed my examination my mother 
came to thank Grand Papa with some articles 
of little value. What a row grand father 
made ! Is he stilt like that ; for goodness’ 
sake ! 

Grand Mother also began to laugh. She 
said while carrying the bag in—His madness 
has increased in a manifold manner— 

Binod said—You tell him that it he 
makes any noise about these I shall stop 
coming to your house, he must be made to 
understand-~I got down at Balarampur on my 
way to Bajitpur where 1 have been transferred; 

I thought I must go and touch the feet of 
Grand Ma-Grand Pa with a view to call 
heaven's blessings upon roe—But where is 
Grand Pa ? Is he still at his school work ? 

Shibani said—What else can be his work ? 

Binod said—1 heard there had been a lot 
of trouble in the school, the teachers have 
threatened strike oi: some such upheaval ? 


Shibani said—I do not know, my boy, 1 
do not know when things were quiet and 
peaceful. 

Binod said—Why ? Things were not like 
this at our time. 

Shibani said—I don’t know, my boy. I 
have seen that he always faced trouble at the 
school— 

Then she looked at Rani and said—Come 
along, let me finish doing your hair. 

So saying grand mother got busy with 
Rani’s hair. She had almost finished the 
plaiting before this. She only had to put 
her hair up. But Rani was a bit shy about 
sitting.there in front of Blnod with her head 
held at that angle. 

She said— Let me go now Grand Ma— 

Shibani said—Oh you need not feel shy 
before Binod. You know him. He is Binu— 

Rani felt more shy than before. Her face 
reddened. 

Shibani looked at Binod and said—You 
know her, don’t you ? She is Rani, daughter 
of our Nareii— 

—Oh, is that so ? 

Binod was ama£eil. He said—I could 
hardly recognise her she was so small when I 
saw her— 

—Oh, but she must grow ! Time does not 
stand still for anybody ? Look, how very old 
I have become ? And you are quite grown 
up now, aren’t you ? Had your mother been 
alive she would have got you married and 
had the pleasure of seeing a few grand 
children ! 

—Our work is so arduous Grand Ma, I 
have to work from morning till night and yet 
cannot finish my work. 

Shibani said—But will you spend your life 
like this—Being transferred from one place to 
another ? They will not allow you to stay in 
one place at any time in a quiet and settled 
fashion 1 
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Binocl laughed and answered—No, this job 
is like that grandma. We spend our lives in 
jvingles and extremely primitive villages — 

—But our Baiarampur ? Wouldn’t you 
have to come to Baiarampur ^ 

Binod answered—Yes, but not at Balarani- 
pur. hfay have to come to Birgunge. But I 
cannot fix that, the authorities determine such 
things—Wc have only to carry out orders— 

Sudtleiily BasantI catne in. She said—My 
goodness, how long does your hair. 

She stopp«;(l and left it unsaid. She pulled 
her veil considerably down when she saw the 
figure «if a man in European dollies in front of 
her. She stood Millly in a motionless stance. 

Shibani suit)—Oh, Bouma you do not have 
to be shy in front of him. HeisourHinu — 
Binod. He has been a pupil of the Pandit 
Mashai. He is now a Magistrate. He has 
been transferred to Bajitpur and he came to 
see the grand mother while on his way there— 

Basanti relaxed a bit. But she did not 
speak. 

Shibani looked at Biiiod and said—You 
would not recognise her, she is Rani’s inotlier. 
She is Naren’s our Naren Chakravarty’s 
wife— 

\^hcn he heard all that Binod got olf the 
Verandah came down and touched Basanti's 
feet in salutation. 

Don’t, don’t my dear boy, may you live 
long— 

Rani’s hair was done by tlien. Slic was 
immobile and was standing at one corner. 

Basanti said—Let us depart then Aunty, 
came along Rani — 

It is after a very long time that Binod had 
come. He was a particularly favourite pupil 
of Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai. The rcalisa- 
t ion of many a dream. Shibani knew that 
the Master of the house would have been 
overjoyed had he been at home. 

Binod said—Do you know Grand Ma, I 
speak of the Pandit Mashai wherever-1 go. 1 


tell everybody that had 1 not been nourished 
by the affection of the Pandit Mashai I would 
not have got anywhere in life. Whatever I 
have achieved I have done because of the 
kindness of the Pandit Mashai. I tell every* 
body the tales of— 

Then Binod began to recount the incidents 
of those by gone days. The talcs of his boy¬ 
hood, what the Pandit Mashai said to him, 
when he scolded him or gave physical 
punishment, he remembcretl everything, 

Shibani said —Yes, but what did he do for 
himself by all that ? He is not wanted by the 
scliool committee now. No one even cares to 
listen to what he says— 

BinoJ said—But not even the Government 
are doing anything in appreciation of liLs 
services to society ! 

Shibani said—I donot know, my boy, I 
hardly under land all that. And I donot even 
talk about such matters. 

Biiuid said— I’liis time I shall certainly 
raise this matter to those in authority higher 
up— 

Then he suddenly remembered. He 
asked—You have not got any news of your 
Failk grand Ma, have you ? 

Shibani said—No, my boy, he has been 
searched for every where, I donot think he is 
alive any longer— 

Binod said—-I loo had enquiries made 
everywhere. I'elegrams were sent to all 
districts of Bengal. Then to Bihar, Orissa, 
Asam, and everywhere they said they could 
not find him— 

Shibani said—You have done your duty, 
my boy, what more can you do ? 

Binod got up after a while. He carried his 
hands to his own forhead after touching 
Shibant’s feet, He said—Let me' see, Pandit 
Mashai may be at the school still, 1 znay be 
able to see his sacred person. 

—Come again, my little father ! 

—Certainly Grand Ma, I shaH certainly 
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come. I shall never be able lo repay Pandit 
Mashai what I owe to him. 

Binod left after these words 

When Gour Bhattacharjec came home that 
night he said—You know, our Binod came, he 
said he had also been to see you. Bui do you 
know what I an\ thinking, how would it be if 
our Rani could be married to our Binod ? 

Shibani had not thought of this before. 
She said—Have you made such a suggestion ? 

I mentioned it. Well, Binod kepi silent, 
he didn’t say anything. We must realise that 
if such a marriage takes place, wc shall have 
to arrange it. He has nobody to call his own. 
He is getting nine hundred repces pay now. 
Not at all bad.- A well educated younginan. 
Wouldn’t he be a fit match for my Rani ? 

Shibani said—Why shouldn’t they be well 
matched ? But she has parents. First find out 
whether they agree— 

—Why shouldn’t they agree ? Where 
would they find such a gem of a son-in-law ? 

—Still, the davightcr is theirs. 

Gour Bhattacharjer said—Let her be their 
daughter. But he is a thousand times better 
than that son of Ratan Chowdliury of 
Hanskhali. And just as she is their daughter, 
she is also my grand daughter. I shall go now 
and give them the news—So saying he again 
put on the shirt that he had taken ofT. 

He said—I shall be coming back 

promptly— 

Shibani said-What need for going right 
now, can’t it be done tomorrow— 

Gour Bhattacharjee always did, whatever 
he thought of doing, immediately. He said— 
No, no, how can that be ; good news should 
not be witheld but passed on without delay. 
Shubhashya Shighram, Ashubhashya Kalaha- 

ranam.I shall just tell the Bouma about it 

and get back. There shall be no delay— 

* ♦ * * 

Trouble started about school affairs.froin 
that very day. The day when question papers 


were printed at a Calcutta Printing Press. 
Gour Bhattacharjee knew no fatigue nor rest 
when such matters had to be handled. There 
were times when he did everything single 
handed. In those days students were fewer 
in numbers and the school was smaller too. 
But there was no stinting of enthusiasm where 
the school was concerned . 

But nobody liked it. All the teachers were 
arranging to set in motion a wave of distur¬ 
bance, from within. The student’s too did not 
like it. For they had no previous knowledge 
of any of the questions that were set on that 
f)ccasiqn. 

The students would conic quietly to the 
te.tchers and ask, sir what mirnbers have I 
got ? 

The teacher would rub the students up the 
wrong way. They would answer—What do 
we know ? Ask the Pandit Mashai. 

The dilficulty developed with .Sanskrit. So 
long the coaching school told the boys the 
questions and it was unnecessary for them to 
re.ad the wliole of the text books. The ques¬ 
tions came from the limited portions which 
the teachers taught the students. 

But this was a dilTerent set up. The 
questions that were set were siilf. Nobody 
knew or could find out what questions would 
be required to be answered. 

.Sasadhar Babu was doing a hit of propa¬ 
ganda work in the common room. Balai Babu 
said—It is all our fault, the Bengalis are in 
this miserable condition to-day due entirely to 
their lack of unity— 

Kalidhan Babu exclaimed—Don’t talk of 
unity Balai, wc have come here to serve, wc 
have therefore to carryout orders with our 
mouths shut—If wc lose our jobs would you 
undertake to feed us ? 

Sasadhar Babu said—What ; loss of service 
cannot just happen ? Who can'remove any¬ 
one from his job now a days ? 
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Kalidhan Babu asked—How, pray, would 
you stop dismissals, let us hear ? 

Sasadhar Babu said—Sir, you are a coward 
that is why you speak like that. Do you know 
I have atlcasi 100 boys on my side, if I egg 
them on, where would be the Pandit ? Would 
the Pandit be able to live in Balarampur with 
his family ? I would stop only after I make 
bonfire of the chairs and tables of this school ! 
Yes, the Pandit has yet to know what I am— 
Balai Babu said—Kindly donot talk big 
Sasadhar Babu, we know how capable you are. 
Or, why did you agree when they appointed a 
committee for setting questions ? Now, if all 
the boys fail in their examination, where 
would our coaching school be ? 

When suddenly the school bell rings in the 
midst of all these discussions, the arguments 
arc suspended. The exchange of words stops, 
but the spirit of dissatisfaction persists. That 
unrest and ill will remains there like an 
underground fire with its swirling fumes 
seeking an exit. The atmosphere of the 
teachers world becomes poisonous with 
frustration. 

All this reached the cars of Nimai Shaw 
too. He came to see Naren Chakravarty very 
frequently. 

He said—Naren, you arc not looking at 
things, the teachers are exciting the boys— 
Naren failed to understand cleai ly. He 
said—Exciting the boys, what does that mean ? 

—Means, the boys of the coaching school 
arc combining, sec that they don’t set fire to 
the school one of these days— 

—Set fire to the school ? Then, should I 
inform the police ? Or make a diary at the 
police station ? They can’t just get away 
with making meaningless statements. 

Nimai Shaw said—Everything depends on 
the Pandit Mashai. He must be removed, 
my dw brother. 

Naztn U dumbfounded—Remove the 


Pandit Mashai! What does that mean ?. He 
has still five years to reach the age of rjtdre- 
ment. And, what will he do if he is removed 
from his school service ? Surely he would die ! 

Nimai Shaw said—If you think of all that 
you cannot run any business. Is the well being 
of one man more important than the future 
of thousands of boys ? Which do you wish to 
assure ? 

The association of the Pandit Mashai with 
the school was of long years. Naren 
(llhakravarty did not like to listen to what 
Nimai Shaw said. That Pandit Mashai, whom 
the people of Balarampur had feared and 
respected for such a long time. He enquired 
after everybody’s well being as he moved 
about. He sacrificed all that he required for 
his own comfort in order to do good to others. 
All the bricks of the school building were like 
the bones of his own body. If an Ashwathha 
tree sprouted from the walls of the school 
building, he would himself take a ladder, 
climb it and remove the destructive shoot. 
He had watered the plants of the garden with 
his own hands. Planted so many trees per¬ 
sonally too. To remove him from the school 
was something which Naren Chakravarty could 
not even dream of, the thought of this turned 
in and troubled his head throughout the day. 

Naren arrived at the school in the after¬ 
noon in the course of his various visits to 
places of the locality. 

Bhabaranjan was sitting in his room. Naren 
asked—What do I hear about developments, 
Bhaba ? 

Bhabaranjan was worried. He said—The 
position is not at all good. Sasadhar Babu 
and his gang are inciting the boys-^Tbey are 
only waiting for the results— 

—What sort of results are you expecting ^ 

—Animesh Babu was saying, would, be veiy 
bad. The answer books will be remrh^ iii^ 
dayortwQ, 
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—And Sanskrit ? 

■ 'Bhabaranjan said—The answer books of 
the upper classes are being examined by the 
Pandit Mashai himself— 

—Yes, but would he be able to examine 
so many books by himself ? 

Bhabaranjan said—I also said the same 
thing ; but he would not listen to anything. 
Said—No, I shall do the examining myself this 
time. He is rather obstinate. 

Naren asked—Why ? Has he come to know 
of all that is happening. 

Bhabaranjan replied—No, perhaps he has 
not heard. The reason is that he is engrossed 
in examining answer books. He has come 
early in the morning, according to Janardan, 
and is even now examining those books. He 
has instructed Janardan to see that no one 
went up to his room— 

Naren Chakravarty asked—When will the 
results be out ? 

Bhabaranjan answered—If all the answer 
books arc returned by Wednesday I should like 
to publish the results by Monday— 

Naren Chakravarty said nothing more and 
Went back home. The matter was one that 
concerned the future of thousands of boys. 
This school has grown out of a petty 
Pathshala. That school had created bonds 

with him day by day.Sushil was coming 

out on his bicycle. 

Naren called out-*-Where are yoit off to ? 
Sushil answered—To play— 

Naren said—How did you fare at the 
examinations ? 

Sushil said—Quite well— 

Naren said—You wilt come first again this 
time, will you ? 

Sushil said—Yes— 

Sushil has always been confident of his 
results in examinations. He always came first 
in his class. Naren had appointed three tutors 
for hii son. For, the grand son of the District 
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Board Chairman Gobinda Chakravarty had to 
top the list in the fitness of things. 

In the evening a carriage came and stopped 
in front of the house. 

Naren looked out of the window and saw 
Nimai Shaw descending from the carriage. 
Nimai Shaw, President of the school. Next to 
him was another gentleman. Rather advanced 
in years but a good looking and manly figure. 
His fine linen Punjabi shirt had its sleeves 
crimped elegantly according to fashion. The 
dhoti was stylishly pleated. He had deer sk'n 
slippers on. 

Naren came out to welcome them. 

—Oh, here you are Naren ; I brought him 
along to meet you. 

Naren stood politely with folded hands in 
front of the gentleman. 

Nimai said—Come along inside, let me do 
the introductions sitting indoors— 

As soon as everyone was seated Nimai Shaw 
said—He is the son of our old time chairman 
of the District Board Gobinda Chakravarty. 
His name is Narcndra Nath Chakravarty, He 
too is the Chairman of the District Board that 
is now functioning, and he is the Secretary of 
our “Balarampur Boys High School”. 

Then he introduced the other gentleman 
by saying—This is the far famed Zamindar of 
Hanskhali) Sri Ralan Narayan Choudhury— 

Nareu looked at Ratan Babu with eyes 
expressing humility and said - It is indeed my 
lucky day, 

* * • « 

Gour Bhattacharjec had chosen a holiday 
to go to Bajiipur. 

This Bajitpur was not that Bajitpur. This 
Bajitpiir was in the district of Nadia. Having 
heard that Binod had been transferred to that 
place an old friend went to see him, taking a 
days leave. In fact men cannot live without 
companions.. Many of.his friends had made 
good in service. Even if direct, contact.was 
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wanting, letters were exchanged with many. 
Among them one was Biswanath. Biswahath 
Sarkar. He also was employed by government 
in a good position. 

Biswanath was about to go back. 

Binod said—You will remember about my 
Master Mashai won’t you ? 

Biswanath said—Of course— 

Binud said —I iiavc met many teachers in 
my life but never one like him. He would not 
write any notes, nor take up tuition work ; yet 
he was not at all well off. If asked he would 
say—Knowledge should not be sold. That 
such H man could be born in this age i.s 
unbelieveable unless one actually saw such a 
person with one’s own eyes- - 

Then he stopped a bit and continued— 
You see, I feel that I should do .something for 
my Master Mashai. He will not accept any¬ 
thing knowingly from me. And I donot know 
in what manner one could arrange to help 
him—The India Government have now 
arranged to reward teachers. It is also the 
age in which influence alone can get things 
done. Many relatively unqualified persons 
are getting such awards through influence and 
proper approach. But who would organise 
such things for a man like Master Mashai. 
Can’t we do something for him ? 

Biswanath said—*1 shall try and see—if 1 
can do anything— 

—Not merely trying, you shall have to do 
something— 

Biswana'h asked--Why do they not 

recommend his case from the school commi¬ 
ttee ? 

Binod replied—Why should they ? What 
is their interest ? Does anyone do anything 
for anyone now a days unless urged on by 
self-interest ? 

Biswanath noted down the name, address 
and other details relating to Gour 
Bhattacharjee and left. He had to catch a 
Uain on time. 


Binod was the sole member of his family. 
Who else could be there ? His mother had 
the ambition and desire to see her son grow 
up, hold an important post and enable his 
mother to shine in the rays of his success. 
But nothing like that happened. So Binod 
felt all his success was quite useless when his 
mother was not there to share it. 

Suddenly some one called from outside— 
Binod, I say Binod 1 

Binod ran up to open the door. This was 
a known voice, the voice of Pandit Mashai. 

— Pandit Mashai, you ! 

So saying, bent down to touch Pandit 
Mashai’s feet and carried his hands to his 
forehead. 

Gour Bhanachatjee said—I have come to 
you Binod. W'cll well, wlial a nice house you 
have, very nice indeed ! So saying he began 
to look round. What a nice room Binod had. 
He had expected that Binod’s rooms would be 

nice ; but had not anticipated anything quite 
so good. 

He said—As soon as I took your name they 
pointed out your house. Your orderly would 
not permit me to enter the house. I introduced 
myself at last. Told him about my relation¬ 
ship with you. Well, you are very well known 

here. You know Binod, very well known 
indeed— 

Binod said—You sit down Pandit Mashali 
sit down and talk— 

Gour Bhattacharjee sat down. He said— 
1 have not come to sit down Binod ; not to sit 
down. I shall just tell you something of 
importance and go back. I still have a lot of 
work to do for the school. The boys have sat 
for their examination and the results are to be 
published to-morrow—all that means a lot 
of work— 

Binod said—Well there are so many people 
to do the work Pandit Mashai ; the Head 
Master is there, then the Secretary and the 
President too it there. 
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—Oh, you do have ideas! There is no 
one when it comes to looking after the school. 
No one looks after it cither. They have all 
relaxed now. If I donot look after things 
they go upside down. When you were studying 
there I alone looked after things, now with so 
many there, only I alone do things. None 
else. I am alone there to do everything ; 
from the topmost to the meanest jobs— 

Binod said—Yoti are advanced in years, 
you should take rest now— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Oh, 1 should 
like to lake rest ; but who will do the work ? 
Tell me that ? They arc all busy about Money 
—Money ! No one has any time to worry 
about the good of the institution. 

Binod said—I was speaking about you a 
little while ago to a friend of mine who is an 
officer of the government of India— 

—Let all that alone now Binod, I have no 
time to listen to all that. I have come to tell 
you about an important matter. 

Binod said—Let me arrange about your 
food first, you must stay on to-day— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—No, no, didn’t I 
tell you 1 had a lot of work lying unfinished. 
If I stayed on here to cat would that help my 
work ? I have already eaten, and I have 
come away leaving the work in hand to tell 
you about...let me tell you about that. I have 
fixed up your marriage— 

—Marriage ? Binod looked as if he had 
fallen with a thud from a great height. 

—Yes, marriage. You should get married, 

shouldn’t you ? 

—But. 

—Oh, but nothing. 1 had not arranged 
for my own daughter’s marriage properly. 
1 am Sony about that. Your mother is 
no longer here, 1 cannot arrange for your 
marriage in a careless manner. You have 
seen my grand daughter ; Naren's daughter... 

Binod said nothing. He was listening 
latently to what the Pandit Mashai said. 


Gour Bhattacharjee got up. He said— 
Then, that is the arrangement—I am off. I 
shall fix the day and let you know— 

Binod said—You sit down Master Mashai« 
you have your meal here and stay on at least 
for half a day— 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—My school will 
not run if I stay on here for half a day. If 1 
stay away for an hour, they turn everything 
topsy turvey—Do you know ? 

He came out of the front door, turned 
round and said—Well, you have given your 
word then, haven’t you Binod ? 

Binod answered—Wliat should I have to 
•s.'iy when you arc deciding things Master 
Mashai, whatever you say will be done— 

Gour Bhattacharjee did not stop after that. 
He went straight out on the main road. 
Whatever happened he felt sure and certain 
about one thing. No mistakes this time. Once 
he had blundered. And they were still 
suffering from the results of that mistake. 

He bought a ticket at Bajitpur station and 
got into the train. What more docs a man 
want, The pupil that one trained and helped 
to achieve success in life has fulfilled one’s 
expectations. That leads to joy and happiness. 
What more did he desire from life ? He left 
Ills village home one day and came to 
Balarainpur, no doubt for this. And he 
sacrificed everything to build a school also to 
achieve the same objective, 

—Pranam to you, Pandit Mashai. 

Some one had recognised him even here in 
the train 

—Where have you been ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Here in Bajitpur. 
My pupil Binod has become Magistrate here, 
don’t you know ? He studied in my school. I 
have brought him up since his childhood. He 
was a talented student. I said even in those 
days that Binod will be a great man. 

Then he suddenly woke up to realise facts. 
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He asked—Who arc you, my dear boy ? I 
cannot exactly recognise you— 

The man said—Sir, I went to get a text 
book included in your school list ; Easy First 
Book of Grammar ; you pul it in your list of 
selected texts, t shall come again this year. 
There is a new edition of that book, this time 
it has been printed on very good paper— 

A publisher's agent. Gour Bhattacharjee 
looked at the man carefully and well and 
said—You people should reduce the price of 
books a little, can’t you do so you good men, 
our village boys are very poor, they find it 
difRcult to buy books. 

Then he said—My pupil Binod for example 
do you know how poor his widowed mother 
was ? Never had any money to buy books, he 
borrowed books to read and then pass his 
examination, he came first— 

There was not much time to converse at 
length. Then he continued—I had come to 
fix his marriage, he will be married to my 
grand daughter—* 

Gour Bhaiiacharjee’s chest expanded by 
yards, so to say, as he dilated on this subject. 
He could not forget the matter even after he 
got off the train. 

Oh here you are Pandit Mashai, where had 
you been ? 

The Station Master of Balarampur station 
came up and saluted him with folded hands. 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—Ah, how are 
you ? I had been to Bajitpur. You know my 
pupil Binod, he has become Magistrate at 
Bajitpur—I went and fixed his marriage— 

—Marriage ? With whom ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—With my grand 
daughter— 

—Your grand daughter ? Who is your 
grand daughter ? You had a grand son, that 
P'atik. 

—Oh no, no, Fatik has disappeared a long 
time ago. This is my grand daughter, Karen’s 


daughter. Naren Chakravarty, Secretary of 
our school— 

There was no counting the people he met 
on the way and to whom he confided about 
this. He liked to tell people about this. 
This was a matter of great joy. Good to bear 
about or to tell people the happy news. The 
late afternoon moved towards evening. Gour 
Bhattacharjee Mashai stepped forward quickly. 

Crossing Naren’s house a left turn took him 
to his residence. Naren’s house comes first, 
Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai directed his steps 
towards Naren’s house first. 

But when he came in front of that house 
a great doubt assailed him. Whose carriage 
stood there ? Had anyone come ? Nimai 
Shaw’s carriage also was there at one side. 
Gour Bhattacharjee was distinctly surprised. 
There was more illumination too inside the 
house. All the lights were lit. The entrance 
road was flooded with light. Servants were 
rushing about busily. It was a different 
atmosphere altogether. 

—Master Mashai, you have come ? Come 
right in, everybody is in there— 

Naren’s servant Brindaban, hailing from 
the days of Naren’s father, came forward. 
Brindaban was a bit dressed up to-day. Gour 
Bhattacharjee could not understand, What 
was alt this arrangement for ? 

He asked—Why is there all this show here 
Brindaban ? 

Brindaban said—Sir, it is my Didimoni’s 
official settlement of marriage— 

—Settlement of marriage ? marriage ? 

—Yes air, the Masters of Hanskhali 
Zamindar house have come to finalise 
Didimoni’s marriage, Thursday is--, the 
marriage. 

Gour Bhattacharjee was stunned. He was 
thunder struck. How did this come to pass, 
he had not even heard of it in the morning. 
Brindaban ssud—^You see sir, everything 
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was suddenly settled to-day. To-morrow it 
will a similar function at their house— 

Basanti’s voice called out from the other 
side —Brindaban— 

Briodaban made a move to go and 
answered—Yes, Ma, coming— 

Gbur Bhattacharjee was retracing his foot 
steps to go back. But by then Basanti had 
come up. Seeing Uncle she said—Why are 
you going away Uncle, come inside— 

Gour Bhattacharjee had by then gone 
totally dumb. 

Basanti said—Suddenly everything was 
settled, Shaw Mashai fixed it up. The 
arrangements had to be made in a hurry. You 
were not at home, I went and told Aunty 
about it, 

Gour Bhattacharjee said—I had gone to 
Bajitpur for a while— 

He was hesitating after saying that. But 
Naren had come out when he heard the 
voice of Pandit Mashai. 

—Master Mashai ! 

Gour Bhattacharjee recovered his cons¬ 
ciousness when he saw Naren. He said—I 

did not know exactly Naren, I surely. 

Bajitpur. 

Naren said—Come Master Mashai, you 
come and give your blessings to Rani— 

Gour Bhattacharjee felt as if he was being 
whipped. And hardly realised when he went 
inside the room. A room full of people. He 
saw Nimai Shaw sitting right in front. Looked 
as if he was guffawing. How do you like this ? 


Could you stoj^tQ^.naarnage Pandit? That 
negotiator of marriage was sitting there too. 
And there was Ratannarayan Chowdhury, 
Zemindar of Hanskhali. He was sitting quietly 
with his showy pair of moustaches. There 
were some other important persons with him. 

—Come on Pandit Mashai, you bless Rani 
first— 

Rani was sitting in the middle of the room, 
totally encased in Benares silk and brocade, 
with her head down. She now lowered her 
head a little more and fixed her eyes on the 
floor. 

Gour Bhattacharjee touched her head with 
the sacred Durba and Paddy. He blessed her 
by saying inaudibly, be liappy my little 
mother, I want you to be happy. Whoever • 
you may marry, may you be his faithful wife, 
may you also illuminate his house. I am 
blessing you to be a queen—I have lost my 
Abanti, I hope to find fulfilment In your 
happiness. Suddenly a drop of warm water 
fell on Gour Bhattacharjee*s foot. He was 
start'ed. He found Rani was saluting him by¬ 
placing her head on his foot. 

bhubhashya Shighram :—No delay in 
matters auspicious. 

Didimoni I.iterally means elder sister. 
Servants refer to the daughters of the family as 
Didimoni. 

Durba:— Kind of grass used in religious 
ceremonies. 


(To be continued) 





Current Affairs 


Emp«ror of Japan in U. K. 

The British public, at least some important 
sections of it, behaved quite boorishly when 
Emperor Hirohito visited the United Kingdom 
recently. .Some Britishers gave expression to 
feelings which can be referred to as sanctimo¬ 
niously self-righteous. The Japanese were, in 
the opinion of their British critics, guilty of a 
great war crime. But what was that crime ? 
Was it the surprise attack on Pearl Harbour 
or was it because they chased tlie British 
armies out of South-East Asia, destroyed the 
British naval ships wherever stationed in that 
area and made the British P. O. W. s sulTcr 
ignominy and insult? The British found in 
the Emperor of Japan “a despicable man who 
used to preside over a despicable regime.” 

Wc in India have found so many despicable 
characters in British imperial history that we 
find it difficult to discover any similarity 
between those inhuman criminal types and 
the Emperor of Japan. The British say “all’s 
fair in love and war” and the Japanese fought 
their war in a r/.anner which was well within 
the accepted rules of warfare. We think the 
greatest crimes of the second World War were 
the destruction of the two Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki by atomic bombs, 
dropped by Britain’s much admired American 
friends. The killing of three hundred 
thousand persons in a few seconds and subject¬ 
ing many more to a slow but sure death 
through fatal injuries caused by radiation was 
something unparalleled in the history of 
human vice and criminality. As to what 


treatment the Anglo-Americans subjected their 
P. O. W.s to is not clearly known to us ; but 
history says that the British have been known 
to behave atrociously and inhumanly to 
prisoners. When the British loaded the 
Mopla prisoners in closed railway wagons and 
caused the death of numerous persons through 
heat and suffocation ; they did not condemn 
nor punish the officers responsible for that 
barbarous treatment of prisoners. About the 
same time Sir Michael O’Dwycr and General 
Dyer were shooting down hundreds of 
unarmed and innocent men, women and 
children in cold blood in the Punjab. They 
were abo issuing crawling orders on the 
Punjab jiublic and making them go on all 
fours along certain roads as a punitive 
measure. The actions of these high placed 
British criminals are condoned by their 
compatriots even to*day by presentation of 
facts mixe<l with falsehood by British writers. 
These are all matters of recent history. 

If the British take tlie trouble to study the 
history of their own misdeeds in Asia, Africa 
and Australasia, they will realise that they, as 
a race, have been dwellers of glass houses for 
long centuries and they cannot afford to throw 
stones at other peoples houses. In recent 
times they have condoned the Americans in 
their atomic attack on Japan, their ridiculous 
trials of “war cnminals” and their customary 
ill treatment of black Americans. The British 
had not said a word against China when the 
Chinese overran Tibet and forced the Dalai 
Lama to fle^ his country. .They hoped to 
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gam commercially by keeping up with the 
Chinese and that was an argument which the 
British understand very well. The Japanese 
perhaps are not providing any great commer> 
cial opportunities to the British ; rather, they 
are slowly ousting the British from their world 
position of industrial and commercial 
superiority. The Japanese have now become 
the greatest ship builders and ship owners. 
The British are withdrawing and trying to 
build a place for themselves in the European 
Common Market. Britain will always sing the 
praise of trading friends. With annual exports 
of more than 1000 million pounds worth of 
British goods to America ; that country will 
be above all criticism as far as the British are 
concerned. South Africa conies in for more 
than ;{^250 million pounds of annual purchases 
from Britain. They are therefore surely 
adored by the British. 


The visit of the Japanese head of state to 
Europe and America has been viewed by the 
British as a probable source of more intensive 
commercial competition and they are, there¬ 
fore, taking time by the forelock and letting 
loose their fireworks of anti-Japanese propa¬ 
ganda in anticipation of coming developments 
in the field of international commerce. The 
Dutch, who have been fair emulators of the 
British in the field of exploitative imperialism 
are picking up the refrain from the British 
yodcUers of anti-Hirohilo chants. Wc do 
know that the Dutch had lost their empire 
due to the Japanese conquests during the 
S. W. W. The Dutch arc also important 
participants in all European Common Market 
alTairs. It would appear that the common 
market countries have some plans of growing 
rich in certain spheres of international 

commerce and industry in which the Japanese 
would be likely to be competitors* 




SMRITI AND BISMRITI 

SJBNATH BANERJEE 


After May day celebration# itarled prepa¬ 
rations For shifting the University to a village 
namedMalakopka about 100 miles fromMoscow. 
It belonged to a landlord, but was confiscated 
and handed over to the University. It was about 
300 acres in area, with a two storied building 
for living, fruit gardens and about 550 acres 
of agricultural land. The land used to be 
cultivated by tractors etc- There were horses, 
cows, pigs, chicken. The landlord fled away, 
with his whole family and the estate was being 
managed by the Village Soviet along with 
represenutives of the Eastern University. It 
was earning some profit. 

We went there by the end of May. A 
skeleton staff and students doing some special 
wot-kt all the rest went to the village. 

For me to go to the village was a great 
Bt raction. About 1500 of us went there and 
Instead of tea we were served fresh milk from 
the cows of the Dairy. It was such a pleastus 
I thought 1 was back in my native - village. 
The food was definitely better, as we got more 
vegetables and meat from the estate itself. 
There [was a water mill where wheat 
was ground. There were apple garden, and 
we helped ourselves with those which felt on 
the ground being defective or so. Even the 
green ones from the trees were not spared. 
Along with studies of Marxism and World 
Revolutitm we were given {^cultural work, 


where the students were taught use of 
tractors and other improved agricultural 
implements. As most of the students were 
from the villages, and at any rate most of them 
will go to the countryside to organise the 
peasants, a little practical experience of 
agriculture was thought to be very useful, I 
itarted the work with a will. The fresh 
country air, the better and fresh food and four 
hours work, improved the health of every body 
and specially mine. The village itself came to 
life with so many students with some foreign 
students coming to the village. For the 
villagers it was quite an innovation and they 
were invited to join us incur sports, dramas, 
songs, dancing etc. People were sent in ’ 
batches of 10/(2 to the surrounding villages' 
Where the peasants would be organised) * 
meetings held and class struggle etc would be 
explained. It was generally 2/3 ^ays evening 
programme for each village. These villages 
were e^n at a distances of 5/6 znil^s.. For such 
distant villages the stu^nts take their 

lunch with them and spend ^e''whole day 
there and come back late in the eveniiig. 
These were practical lessons of how to. tackle 
the peasants. The daughter of the vUi«^ 
priest, a pretty Teenager joined the 
Comsomol. I asked her, what was tfaf 
reaction of her parents. She said, *not bad,. 
They had opposed mildly, but she had her 
own way.' One day t went to her parentt aatt 
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had A talk. They seemed to be resigned to 
theii lot. 

A widowed daughter of the landlord had 
returned to the estate and wanted to work and 
stay there. She was middleaged and had no 
children; her sentimental attachment to the 
property which once belonged to her family, 
proved too much for her to resist. Struggle 
in foreign land was also hard. She reconciled 
herself to her altered lot and came. She was 
treated with some suspicion at hrst but her 
devotion to work and her knowledge about 
how to do things more economically endeared 
her to the authorities as well as the common 
students. 

1 had three experiences worth mentioning. 
One day I had gone alone to the fields in the 
after-noon and strolled out a long distance in 
the hope of reaching the next village but 1 failed 
and wliat was worse I forgot the way back 
also. The grazing cows with bells on their 
necks went on ringing and going in ditfereiu 
directions. 1 could have followed one group 
and reach some village or some home. But 
I was keen to go back to the University 
Campus. So 1 got on a tree and after I had 
climbed about 20/25 feet I could see the two 
storied building and came back in time for 
supper. 

The second incident was also about losing 
my way. It was a serious affair and at night, 
we were three, myself and 2 Rus'sians. The 
estate or University campus was about three 
miles from the Railway station and we went 
in a sledge along with others. After about 
a month in Malakoplca, I wished to meet the 
Maulana who was in Moscow. Our Russian 
^acher and also another Russian helping in 
the work of agriculture, also wanted to go to 
Moscow and we started on foot in the evening, 
as the sledge was somehow not available, We 
followed the villas road and it was ail right. 
; But -the youngest Russian, suggested, we take 


a short cut through the Pine forest. Wc th*^, 
agreed and started following the track ofa, 
cart. But soon the cart mark could not be ^ 
traced as we came on a marshy land. It was 
about ankle deep water and in the shade of 
the pine forest nothing could be seerl. , 
The Professor of Rusdan, was the first to be 
upset and started shouting ‘ Devil take it*’ 
chori hosmiih”. After wading through the 
water and mud for another hour and not being 
able to get out of the forest and the dried pine 
twigs hurting my legs, I got also upset and 
suggested that we go up a tree and wait till 
morning. Night was hot in June. There was 
fear of bears in the forest and also snakes in 
the muddy watery marsh. By following the 
ordinary road, we would have taken one hour 
to reach the station, by making a short cut, 
w'e had walked at least three hours and in 
mud, water and thorny twigs. As none of the 
other two would listen to my advice of 
spending the short night high up on the trees, I 
was about to take unilateral action, when the 
sound of train passing by came to our cars. The 
Greeks had cried Thallata, Thallata, the sea, 
the sea, on getting sight of a sea. Similarly, we 
cried “The train the train". From the sound we 
guessed the train passed within only a furlong 
or two. We followed the direction of the sound 
and soon wc were on ilic Railway line. Next 
problem was to know on which side the 
Railway station was nearer. We guessed all 
right and found we were about 3/4 furlongs 
from Maiakopka. We got another train soon 
after and reached Moscow late at night, about 
3 hours later, when it was almost dawn. 

The third was the most pleasant but was 
a little embarrassing* One day a College 
girl came to me, walking 5/6 miles only to hear 
the language of her beloved poet Tagore. 
Some students of the university, who went to 
her village fur propaganda, had casually 
mentioned there was one in the Eastern 
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University from India, who spoke the tame 
language as Tagore. She had read the 
Russian translation which was a translation 
from German, which was itself a translation 
from the English translation of Geetanjali. 
Even after the three translation in succession, 
she was captivated. And she came to hear 
the original in Bengali. I had certainly read 
the Geetanjali : after the poet had got the 
Nobel pri7e but I could not quote any of the 
poems from memory*except a line here and 
there. But the persevering girl went on giving 
me the Russian verses and their English 
translations, I tried to escape by giving any 
Beitgali verse that I remembered, but she knew 
better. My trick did not work and she was 
disappointed. I could not help it. It was an 
agonising two hours wc spent together. She 
had some little satisfaction that she heard the 
language of Tagore, if no: the verses. We 
took each other address and she promised to 
meet me in Moscow. Fortunately for me 
she did not do so, to spare me the embarrass* 
ment. I had tried to blulf her by saying 
something in Bengali, as Tagore’s writings, 
but she knew better and proved it by calling 


my bluff. She was a real scholar on 
Rabindranath’s verses. Having found out 
my depth (or want of it) she started asking 
about the personal life of Bengalis. Here 1 
was more at ease and could satisfy her 
curiosity more properly and honestly. 

The talks continued through lunch which 
she took with us. Late in the afternoon 
she reluctantly left as she had to go a few 
kilometres to reach her village before evening. 
Her desire to know more and more details 
about the poet was insatiable. I felt myself 
quite unequal to her desire. Ultimately, she 
said good bye with the re(iuest to communicate 
her greetings personally to the poet. 

This request I had iluly communicated 
to the poet who was much moved by it. He 
was more moved that she was an active and 
ardent communist too. I had tiled to explain 
that his (poets) internationalism appealed to 
the communists also. May be this communi¬ 
cation with the poet helped to induce him to 
go to Soviet Russia, which he did ultimately, 
Roots of big things often lie in insignificant 
small things. 




NOTES 


( Continued from page 328 ) 


Year 

For 

Against 

Abstained 

Absent 

Total 

1951 

37 

n 

4 

8 

60 

1952 

42 

7 

11 

— 

60 

1953 

44 

10 

2 

4 

60 

1954 

43 

11 

6 

— 

60 

1955 

42 

12 

6 

— 

60 

1956 

47 

24 

8 

— 

79 

1957 

48 

27 

6 

1 

82 

1958 

44 

28 

9 

— 

81 

1959 

44 

29 

9 

— 

82 

1960 

42 

34 

22 

I 

99 

1961 

37 

48 

19 

— 

104 

1962 

42 

56 

12 

— 

110 

1963 

41 

57 

12 

1 

111 

1964 

Question 

Unexamined 




1965 

47 

47 

20 

3 

117 

1966 

46 

57 

17 

2 

122 

1967 

45 

58 

17 

3 

123 

196S 

44 

58 

23 

1 

126 

1969 

48 

56 

21 

1 

126 

1970 

51 

49 

25 

1 

126 

1971 

76 

35 

17 

2 

131 


China is the most populous country in the 
world. The people of China arc great in 
civilisation, craftsmanship and in the ability 
to produce results. The US policy to keep 
the Chinese out of the U. N. had made the 
Chinese unfriendly towards many countries, 
without rhyme or reason. Not that the 
Chinese were averse to forming friendships. 
Normal relations will now naturally develop 
and the artificially created state of tension will 
be dissipated. That is as it should be too. 

Indira Gandhi’s Visits Abroad 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, will be visiting several countries very 
shortly with the idea of removing many wrong 
ideas of lndo>Pakistan relations and the 
Bangladesh question that are now bein^ypfead 
in foreign countries by the minions ^^ahya 


Khan. Mrs. Gandhi is a capable and convin¬ 
cing advocate as far as the removal of political 
misconceptions is concerned. Her presenta¬ 
tion of facts is always comprehensive without 
being inordinately lengthy and her arguments 
for driving home the points she wants her 
listeners to understand clearly arc precise and 
logical. In her work of constructive propa¬ 
ganda for the establishment of truth 
Mrs. Gandhi can be relied upon to do the job 
perfectly; no matter if all the friends of 
Pakistan are lined up against her to uphold 
the lies that the martial law a'*!ministralors of 
Islamabad have been spreading abroad since 
March 1971. The thousand camps that now 
exist on Indian soil for the accommodation 
of refugees from Bangladesh can not be a make 
believe organised by India, nor a figment of 
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Indian imagination. These camps are open 
to inspection and hundreds of responsible 
persoiV! have come to visit them from foreign 
lands. 'They have written at length about the 
950(K)00 refugees who arc being supplied with 
2000 tons t)f font! grains ev/^ry day. Then they 
require clothes, housing, incclicine and various 
other essential consumer goods, and all that 
cost money which India can ill afford to sjjend. 
Mrs. (jandhi will establish before the world at 
large tliaf the responsibility for givi«>g food, 
shelter and oilier aid belongs tf» tlic nations 
of the world and that India .•‘liould receive 
financial assistance from other nations in much 
larger amoums than she is getting now. 

'I'he other thing that she has lo establish is 
that the nations of the world, };articnlarly the 
USA, the USSR, (Jt. Britain, Trancejand West 
Oermany in the West and Japan in the East ; 


must stop supplying arms to Pakistan either as 
a gift or by sale. If she can stop the arms 
supply, Yahya Khan will find it impossible to 
persecute the people of East Bengal and to 
indulge in sabre rattling in the manner that 
he has been getting used to. Mrs. Gandhi 
can an 1 will we are confident, prove that 
helping Pakistan with weapons is tantamount 
to killing defenceless men women and children 
and these supplies must therefore slop. The 
western nations perluxps feel that they have 
a moral responsibility for maintaining the 
conditions W’liicb help Pakistan lo continue to 
exist as a state ; but Pakistan cun hardly exist 
if its military rulers try to kill or chase out 
millions of Pakistan subjects wdth a view to 
slop all agitation against military despotism 
and for the establishment of a democratic 
form of Government in that Islamic Republic, 








IN SACRED MEMORY 

SiTA DEVI 


Noticing our strange behaviour Rabindra¬ 
nath smiled and asked, ‘‘What is the matter f 
Something wrong ?” Getting tio reasonable 
answer from us he turned around to enter his 
dining room and Pratima Devi followed him. 
From the next room wc could hear him ask 
his daughier.in-Iaw about our mysterious 
conduct. Not waiting to hear her reply wc 
disappeared from the scene. Andrews Sahib 
came in right then and looked quite 
bewildered. 

We returned home after a long walk. We 
had to walk past Dehali to reach our cottage 
and soon we saw Kamala Devi and Pratima 
Devi sitting together in the lower porch. We 
sal down with them and started giggling over 
the afternoon’s incident. Rabindraiiatli came 
down from the terrace. Seeing us he said, 
“Well, why did you run away so coyly—just 
because you were eating some guavas ? It is 
quite acceptable, you know, in genteel society. 
I thought you were concocting some weird 
feminine brew made out of tamarind, green 
chillies and salt and I was planning to complain 
about you to Ramanandababu.” He kept 
on teasing us about the affair. Noticing dark 
clouds gathering around the sky he said, “1 
shall soon be driven out of my terrace—do 
you mind if I sit with your sorority club ?” 
An easy-chair was brought out for him and 
we spread a mat over a low bench and sat 
down together. Our discussions skimmed 
over many subjects. We asked him about his 
first short-story and he said, “It was the one 
about Nirupama, who was married off in to a 
rich &UDUy. Her father could not give a 
proper, dowry and had to sell all his property 


to gel tJiem the money. The girl refused to 
let him pay it, however”. His “Boshikoron” 
was staged about this lime, but Rabindranath 
had not seen it. Kamala Devi described the 

performance in detail. 

The singing lessons were now announced 

with a ringing bell and the poet walked over 
to Dlnubabu’s place. We also followed him, 
but found only a group, discussing his plays. 
Wc sat doA'n in the darkened veratjdah and 
started to chat. We heard some hitherto 
unknown facts about Raja Rammohan, from 
Hcmlata Devi. When Rammohan visited the 
inner apartments of his house, the servants 
would arrange three chairs, side by side, in a 
room before his arrival Entering the 
room he would first help his two wives to 
their chairs and then sit down. He had 
stopped his immediate family from taking any 
initiation vows from their gurus. He himself 
taught his wives some specific mantras. .Some 
other ladies learnt these mantras from his 
wives. His first wife died much earlier than 
him but the second lady lived on for many 
more years. Before leaving for England, 
Rammohan Imd said to his eldest son 
Radhaprasad, “I must sec your mother once, 
before I go”. His son Itad answered, “Then 
you won’t be able to l-ave, at all”. So he 
sailed away without a farewell visit and never 
saw her again. His wife never forgave her 
eldest son. 

After the gossiping wc eventually heard 

some songs. But it was getting late and so the 
music lessons ended abruptly. 

Wc had been hearing about the poet’s 
foreign tour off and on. He came to see us 
on the 9lh of September carrying with him a 
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poem written in English. Handing it over to 
father he informed us that the Government 
had cancelled his passport and the one of 
Andrews Sahib. He remarked, “It is good 
for me. I had almost decided not to go and 
this gives me an excuse to feel relaxed.” 

Prabhatbabu was soon to get married and 
was commuting from Calcutta to Santiniketan 
almost daily. Mother would often send us 
things through him. Once she sent us a box 
of soap and wrote to us about it. One 
morning, coming out into the verandah, we 
saw Rabindranath walking towards us with 
the box of soap in his hands. Trailing behind 
him, rather sheepishly, was Prabhatbabu. 
Looking at me the poet said, “I have come to 
your father for consultations, but as he is out 
I better let you know about it. This was sent 
for you from Calcutta, but the bearer of the 
parcel says, *my need is greater than thine.’ 
He feels shy to say it himself—so I have to 
speak out for him. Women are generous— 
you may agree to give it to him. You had 
better decide.” A terribly embarrassed 
Prabhatbabu said, *T don’t need the soap, 
really”. Rabindranath exclaimed, “Wliat 
vanity! you were not like this before—I 
suppose you have been hearing this kind of 
talk more often these days.” This teasing 
banter went on for quite some time and then 
the poet asked me to write about it to 
Sudhamoyee and left our porch soon after. 

A few days later Prasanta Chandra and 
Kalidasbabu came to Santiniketan from 
Calcutta. They demanded a reading session 
from the poet, of all his new writings, but 
soon slipped somewhere. During our usual 
evening-walk we saw Rabindranath strolling 
about manuscript in hand. He informed us 
that he was trying to search out his two 
missing guests, “You had better stay near me, 
if you wish to hear me read these out,” be 
said. We strolled along with him for a while 


but as the reading session still remained 
uncertain, we returned home. Prasanta 
Chandra came in soon after to inform us 
that the readings had begun. As we entered 
the meeting-place we heard the poet telling 
someone to ask us in. 

That evening he read out the English 
translations of ‘Gandharir Abedan’, ‘Karna- 
Kunti Sambad’, ‘Narak Bash’, ‘Biday 
Abhisbap’ and ‘Sati’. I was scolded by him 
for sitting on the bare floor. “Why do you 
have to upset all of us by sitting there, when 
there is plenty of room for you over here ?” 
I had to go and sit near him as the cotton rug 
on which he was seated was the only one 
spread on the floor. The readings went on 
till late in the night. 

Autumn had come to Santiniketan. 
Monsoon had been beautiful but autumn was 
quite extraordinary. But, of course, it was 
not so much the season as the wonder in our 
eyes then. My eyes do not look with such 
intensity any more. I do not think I shall sec 
such beauty again in any earthly paradise. 
The Kasa (lowers still blossom like the happy 
smile of Durga Devi, the grass beneath a 
Sephali tree wears a pearly covering, but my 
eyes donot see the same way. I remember 
how we went out at dawn to pick flowers and 
sometimes met the poet on the way back. 

The evening gatherings continued as usual. 
But influenza was spreading in the Ashram 
and causing a lot of anxiety to the poet. He 
would visit the afllicted boys every day and 
also treat them medically. He even devised 
a preventive antidote from a common plant 
and a dose of that, taken in the right time, 
saved many from a bout of fever. We still 
met him at the terrace meetings, in the even¬ 
ings, hoping for some conversation. One 
evening, climbing up the stairs we saw him 
reading a book in the fading twilight. He 
placed the book down on his lap and said, 
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‘‘Come m. The light of the day is almost 
gone.” He did not visit the hospital that 
CN^ening and chatted with us for a long time. 
Speaking about some over anglicised Bengali 
girls he said, “They seem so unnatural in their 
ways. There are some loud-mannered, 
butterlly types in England of course, but how 
did they manage to pick up their ways, 
ignoring all the others ?*’ He even gave us an 
imitation of their manner of speaking. But 
his teasing tone suddenly turned very serious. 
He started to speak of the poverty and want, 
the misery and complaints of our country and 
also about the utter limitedness of his own 
capacities. Speaking about his personal 
struggles he said, “\Vc have to participate in 
all types of activities in this country. I was 
really born to be a poet, but I have dabbled 
in so many things since then. I don’t have 
that pliancy any more.” A pale moon shone 
in the sky, but when we returned home the 
helds were dark again. 

I have already said that he began to take 
their English lessons with the boys about this 
time. He taught three classes at a stretch and 
we sat through all of them. Rabindranath 
enjoyed the Fifth Group the most. The 
moment he entered their class they would 
start reporting all the Ashram events to him 
in English. They spoke pretty good English 
for their age. I remember a small boy named 
Shyamkishorc who was the best reporter. 
Rabindranath was teaching Shelley, to the 
third group. ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ 
was taught to them in four days. Together 
with all this the rehearsals for ‘Sharadotsav’ 
began. We attended all of them regularly. I 
can not remember how we managed to run 
our household with so many diversions before 
us. Of course, no obstacle is great enough if 
youth and enthusiasm are fused in one. 

Some of the boys were scolded in class. 
Other teachcTf arc angry when students do 
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not study, or give wrong answers. Rabindra¬ 
nath scolded them when they kept silent. He 
ordered them to speak out, wrong or right. 
When a few still remained speechless, he 
coaxed them to speak and finally scolded them. 

I do not know what the boys thought of it, 
but we fell terrified. 

Even at our terrace meetings we were 
sometimes taken to task for minor lapses. One 
of them was our sitting on the bare floor and 
another was our habit of sitting behind him; 
One evening wc saw him talking with my 
father and another gentleman. Not wishing 
to disturb (hem wc crept behind and sat down 
a little distance away. But his eyes had not 
missed our entry. Immediately he said, “Now 
look! It you have come in, why do you sit at 
the back ? Sit in a place where we can see 
your faces.” Wc had, therefore, lo come 
forward and sit near him. He asked us 
whether we could follow his lectures on 
Shelley. While the conversation continued 
we saw Pratima Devi come upstairs and sit 
down in our original area. Rabindranath 
exclaimed. “Now, how do you explain this, 
psychologically ? My daughter-in-law did 
not sec you sit there. What made her do that 
then ?’* 

Later a smallish conference was arranged 
righl on the terrace—to explain to the boys 
the functioning of a Co-operative Society. The 
boys trooped in but we stayed out. 
Rabindranath gave them a rather lengthy 
explanation. The older boys listened intently 
but the younger ones dozed off. The meeting 
went cn till late at night. 

His lessons on Shelley continued. A small, 
circular pavilion was built under a giant, 
spreading tree and a horse-shoe shaped seat 
made of beaten earth, was placed In the 
middle. The boys sat on individual cotton 
rugs and used the horse-shoe seat as their 
common desk. A few cane stools and marble 
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slabs were arranged around the place, where 
outsiders like us could sit and listen. A flood 
of green swayed all around us, leaves would 
fall gently over our heads, the books and note- 
papers seemed to want to fly away with the 
rising breeze. I sat and thought how apt the 
place and time was for a reading of ‘Ode to 
the West Wind’ 

Rabindranath was an extraordinarily 
active man and never knew the real meaning 
of ‘taking rest'—at least in those days. Nor 
could he bear to see the others around him 
idling ; hs would force some useful work out 
of them. He wanted them to l>e involved in 
sontc activity, even if unsuccessfully. He 
started to prepare a translation-manual for 
the boys of matriculation class. He would 
mark out certain passages from various English 
books and Journals and ordered some of ns to 
translate them into simple Bengali. This was 
a job I enjoyed—mainly because I was happy 
to do something for him. Furthermore, he 
would call us over every now and then for 
corrections and editing—and that was addi¬ 
tional pleasure for us. 

Wednesday is a holiday in Santiniketan. 
After the morning service we would roam 
about freely, neglecting ail other work. Some 
of our companions came down with fever and 
could not go for walks with us. One 
Wednesday we went to sec Kamala Devi, as 
she was lying ill. We met Rabindranath as 
wc were returning home and lie said, “We 
have a children’s literary meeting on my 


terrace this evening. Please come and join 
us.” 

These meetings were always far more 
enjoyable than tlic adult literary gatherings. 
Their editor was master MauH Shastri and 
what an expert editor he was! The poet and 
song-writer was master Samaresh Sinha. The 
astonishingly lovely singing in his child-voice 
still rings in iny ears. That evening’s songS 3 
stories and poetry-readings were all very 
enjoyable, only the play ‘A cat from Kabul’ 
was not that good. 

On a Thursday evening many of us were 
chatting together on his terrace, when 
Rabindranath suggested that he would teach a 
group of us some poems of Shelley. We were 
thrilled, of course, but protested politely, so 
that he would not tire himself out teaching us 
after a whole day’s work. He vs'aived our 
protests aside. He never thought anytliirig 
was tiring in those days. It was a full-moon 
night, most probably, and the wide-open 
meadows were flooded with light. 
Rabindranath said, “Men tend to enlarge the 
petty and insignificant objects of the present 
and worry over them day and night. They do 
not even notice the unique beauty and 
grandeur of certain things that flow on 
through the ages and return to our earth again 
and again. This green splendour of ovr 
antumn, this deep blue sky, this flood light of 
the rising full-moon. From the beginning of 
the world these have been coming back to us, 
but we have no eyes for them : our minds are 
fixed on ephemeral trivialities.’* 


(Translated by Sm. SHYAMASRl LAL) 
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Preparations for 1972 Olympiad 

Wc reproduce the following informalivc 
paragraphs from Notfoial Sports and Youth 
Digest: 

They come from all over the world, the 
men building for the Olympiad. In the last 
14 months construction workers from 23 
countries have been employed on the Munich 
Olympic site : from Austria Czechoslovakia, 
France and Ghana, from Greece, India, Italy 
and Kenya, from Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan 
and Persia, from Portugal, Senegal, Sweden 
and Switzerland, from Spain, Taiwan, Tunisia 
and Turkey, from the USA, Yugoslavia, and 
from Federal Germany. 

They do the hardest of work in the depths 
of winter and under a blazing sun. They drive 
cranes and power*shovels, transport gravel 
and ballast, fix iron struts and erect stadium 
tiers. Only at njght does this bustling concrete 
activity Subside for a few houn. The men 
Work two shifts, frona 5 a. m. till 1 o’clock 
tftc neat morning. Most of them hardly ever 
leave the building site, and many live in 
communal quarters next to the scene of their 
work. This is not expensive. 

During the 1972 Olympiad in Munich 
there will be about 1200 judges, umpires and 
referees, as well a.^ 265 members of juries, to 
officiate at the various events. They are to 
be prepared for their tasks by the competent 
sports organisations and are to be ^'tested’* 
in international competition before the 


The largest nnmbcr of judges will be 
required for the swimming events 205. 184 
will be needed for the Modern Pentathlon, 
141 for the equestrian contests and 199 for the 
canoe and canoe slalom races. 

About 3,400 persons will be entrusted with 
the technical st.aging of (he Games. They 
will be in charge of the care, erection and 
removal of sports equipment, and will work 
in the competition bureaux. 

The biggest crane in Europe is at present 
in use on the Olympic site. 419-fect in 
height, it lowers above the other cranes on 
the Obcrwiesenfeld.’ It is now being used to 
assemble the tiers of the Olympic stadium, and 
will later be required for the erection of the tent 
roof over the main stadium, the indoor 
stadium and the covered swimming stadium. 

I’.)f motoiisls travelling to the Olympic 
Games ihci'e will hr ample parking areas at 
the motorway exits on the outskirts of 
Munich. The car parks will be connected 
with the stadia by bus and other public 
transport services. 

In the Munich ezhibition grounds, a new 
hall is to be erected for the Olympic wrestling 
events. The planning work on this building 
(spectator capacity 5,000) is already under 
way. 

The Rckortan track to be used for the 
1972 running events and in four training 
centres promises to be the fastest ever. At 
the first Rekorton try>out in the Muoisk 
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Dante-Stadium two world records were 
toppled. Chi Cheng (Formosa) ran the 200 
metres in 22.4 seconds and the 100 metres 
hurdles in 12.6 seconds. 

2,546 workmen, 340 air.hiiects and 
engineers, J87 press, radio and television 
representatives, 172 staff members from the 
Olympic Construction Company and 
Organising Committee and 239 invited guests 
met in the Munich Olympic grounds on 23rd 
July, 1970, to witness the topping-uO' 
ceremony for the Olympic stadium, the indoor 
stadium, the covered swimming stadium 
and the university sports centre. 

In the four central sport installations on 
the Olympic grounds there will be room fur 
about 105000 spectators- Of the 27,211 
metres of grandstand tieis in these stadia 
over 25:<tn. (ISmilcs) have already been 
constructed. The shell construction work 
on the stadium is 92 per cent complete, on 
the indoor stadium 85 per cent, on the 
covered swimming stadium 75 per cent and 
on the university sports centre 92 per cent. 
The deadlines for construction have been 
fixed. 

Tatcwabodhlnl Patrlka In I8S0 A» D. 


Frof. Amiyakumar Sen has written an 
interesting account of the Taltwabodhini 
Patrika’s jounalistic approach to Indias* 
economic problems in The Indian Messenger 
(Organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Satnaj) of 
September 7, 1971. Wc quote his introductory 
remarks below, 

The Taltwabodhini Patrika was very much 
alive to the economic situation in the country. 
Its articles carefully analysed the condition of 
the people. In 1772 .Saka, it placed before 
its readers an accurate picture of the plight of 
peasants in Bengal. Agriculture, in its opinion, 
was the basis of the national wealth. Yet the 
Xfrlculturists led a mUerable life. The land> 


lords oppressed there in various ways. They 
wrre not satisfied with the rents received from 
their ryots. They were not at all moved by 
the miserable life of their tenants, and imposed 
a large number of extra-rental taxes which 
impoverished the cultivators. They extracted 
laige sums as alms or presents from their 
peasants. On occasions of domestic ceremonies 
the tenants had to pay nazars to their land- 
lor<ls. The Ztminders also acted as judges. 
Whenever anti-so«ial acts were perpetrated, 
they swooped down on the evildoers. They 
d d not perform their judicial functions pro¬ 
perly but used such occasions for enriching 
themselves. The landlords compelled their 
tenants to work for them and paid them only 
a fraction of ihcir wages. 

Willi the establishment of the Permanent 
Settlement, the old aristocratic families were 
replaced by city capitalists who “had spare 
capital and readily invested in land.” The 
old aristocrats had age-long traditional ties 
with the peasantiy. Like lords of manors they 
protected and looked to the interest of their 
tenanti. The New Zemindan however regar* 
ded land as a mere investment. They wanted 
to make this investment profitablei Moat of 
them resided in the metropolis. They would 
not lake the trouble of personally administer* 
ing their estates and left their Zemindarics to 
be managed by their officers. There also grew 
up a class of middlemen Izaradars equally 
eager to squeeze profit out of their poverty* 
striken cultivators. 

The three articles* in the Taltwabodhini 
Patrika (l?72Saka) give a vivid pen-picture 
of these officers and middlemen. The society 
was no longer based upon status. The old 
cohesion of the village community was lost. 
A middle class had made its appearance 
between the aristocrats and the cultivators; 
They worked as officers of the Zeminders, a* 
Daiogas or police officers, u Ixaradats, amt 
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iioney-lchders. Although the articles did not 
give us any fundamental principle regarding 
social reconstruction they, by their sympathy 
or the weak and down»lrodden were indica¬ 
tive of a new social outlook influenced by the 
humanitarianism of the modern age. In the 
recognition of the emergence of the middle- 
classes and their function in the body-politic 
they showed a very keen-sense of social 
awareness, an appreciation of the dynamic 
changes in society. The picture they painted 
of the middle classes in the rural areas clearly 
brought out their greed, their love of power 
and their heartless oppression of the tenantry. 

Although they did not fry to formulate 
any scheme for economic reform yet a criticism 
of the existing situation atui a thorough 
exposure of malpractices certainly had a 
positive value of their own. The indifference 
of the government to the welfare of their 
subjects, their introduction of strict measures 
for the collection of revenue, the restlessness 
of the /eminders due to such strict measures, 
the maladministration of justice and the 
prevalence of bribery—they were all placed 
before its readers with wondciful clarity. The. 
oppression of iiidigo-plamers, their employ¬ 
ment of middle-class officers without ciilture 
and education as worthy associates in crime, 
their influence with government officials, were 
all vividly described. These articles were 
meant to open the eyes of the leaders of 
thought and make them cognisant of the 
miserable condition of cultivators and this 
thiy did with considerable success. 

In 1778 Saka the Patnka again analysed 
the economic situation in an article signi¬ 
ficantly named the present situation in Bengal. 
It did not look to the past as the Golden age. 
It recognised the improvements introduced by 
science and technology as contributory factors 
in raising the standard of life. The security 
of life and property, iacilitica for communica¬ 


tion, the import of the necessities and luxuries ' 
of life were all indicative of material progress. 
The introduction of railways and telegraph, 
the mechanisation of manufacture through 
the use of machinery like the Printing Pres», ' 
—they all improved the coirununity and con* 
tributed to the economic abvancement of the 
country. The Printing Press and the manufac¬ 
ture of paper facilitated the spread of educa- • 
tion through books. But the progress of the 
upper strata of society did not mean the 
progress of the entire community. People 
should not be blinded hy the glare of urban 
prosperity. They must go to the countryside 
whidi presented a picture altogether different. 
The prosperity of the few could not be 
regarded as the prosperity of the entire nation. 
'I’ht* misery of the vast populace who lived in 
villages gave the lie to all notions of economic 
progress. The Patrika was in favour of a 
prosperity in which the entire population, 
urban and rural, might participate. The 
national wealth, in its view, should be 
equitably distributed among the whole nation, 
'fhe Bengalees were weak ; they could not 
undertake any strenuous labour. The land 
being fertile they had rfot to work hard to 
gain their livelihood. 

Times changed. They could no longer 
earn their livelihood without hard labour. 
Englishmen, were gradually buying up land 
and ejttablisbing industries of their own. The 
keen observing eye of Patrika could not miss 
the slow infiltration of foreigners in the 
national economy. Bengalees were thus ousted 
from trade and industry. Nor were they 
eligible for the higher posts in the service of 
the Government. Europeans were brouglil in 
on higher pay to perform the same duties as 
their Bengalee compeers enjoying lower pay 
and status. The days of Rajballav, Nabakrislma 
and Gangagobinda Sinha were gone. The 
partiality of the authorities for their relatives 
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could not escape the notice of the Patrika, 
nor could it fail to expose the inequitious 
methods of recruitment followed by them. 

Unemployment with its consequent evil 
effects were vividly described. It also pointed 
out how imitation of Fairopean manners and 
customs brought in its train an unnatural rise 
in (he standard of living which could not be 
satisfied ; how the majority of the people had 
, formed a salaried class which could derive no 
benefit from progress in indii.stry and agricul¬ 
ture ; how the gap between salaries and prices 
was widening ns never before. 

*Tattwahodhini Patrika Asarh, Sraban & 
Bhadra, 1772 Saka. 

Pollution, a Threat to Human Survival 

We reproduce ihe following from the 
Cool Fitid Tribune. 

“According to experts, if abuse of environ¬ 
ment continues at the present rate, man could 
expect to survive only (wo generations,” 
said Dr, K. N. Sinlia, Directot, Central 
Mining Research Station. Diianbnd. 

Dr. Siiiha was addressing a gathering of 
intellectuals at the Rotary Club, .Sindri, as 
Chief Guest, on the Installation Night on 
5JuIy, 1971. 

He mentioned underground nuclear tests, 
chemical and biological warfare, use of 
pesticide products, thermal pollution of water, 
contamination of environment by mercury, 
cadmium, arsenic and other heavy metals as 
some of the cause of pollution hazards. 

“The problem of air pollution exists in 
Calcutta, Delhi Bombay. Kanpur and very 
much so in the Coalfields. Air is polluted 
by petrol consumption, boiler fumes, soot 
from coal, etc.*’, Dr. Sinha continued. 

He said that the primary objective of 
environmental control was not to punish 
polluters and compensate victims but to 


encourage constructive attempts to modify 
technology to higher environmental standards. 

“A little over a century ahead (2090) the 
world population will go to over 57 thousand 
six hundred millions if the present trend 
continues, The present population is three 
thoimd six hundred millions”, added 
Dr. Sinha. 

The problem of pollution is associated 
with population and modern progress. He 
cited several examples where application of 
iTiodcrn science and technology has created 
new environmental problems. The indus¬ 
trialised countries arc combating pollution 
problems in various ways. 

In China, to combat air contamination 
in various steel centres, the ^industrial 
complexes and factories were re-located so 
that tlic factories were built “on the opposite 
‘ide of the city from which the wind usually 
blows”. 

In USA, the automobiles are at present 
the source of half of all air pollution. 
Emission of lead into the air is now about 
two lakh tonnes per year. Over three 
thousand foreign chemicals have been indenti- 
fied in the atmosphere. About half of the 
oxygen consumed is produced outside its 
borders in the Pacific Ocean and brought in 
by atmospheric circulation. Modem progre¬ 
ssive farmers expend more calories from fossil 
fuels for running their machinery than they 
remove from the land in terms of crops. 

Disposing of wastes is another problem. 
Plastic waste is a major item in advanced 
countries to-day. It cannot be burnt or 
otherwise destroyed. Existing bacteria cannot 
destroy it. Scientific world is trying to 
develop a new bacteria that would strike at 
plastics. “It raises the prospect of civilisation 
sinktng under a mass of old plastie bagsV^ 
Dn Kaha con^udel, 
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Why It Itraeri Army to Effoctive 

General S. L. A. Manhall says in Ntws 
fpom Israel: 

All armies would wish to have their 
weapons men sure of aim, dead on target. 
None works as imaginatively and sedulously 
toward that end as the Army of Israel. 

All armies would like to have tlteir field 
exercises “realistic”. Israel's fighting men 
undergo greater rigor and take greater risks 
to make them so. 

All armies would like to have public 
support for a true slaie*(»f-rciidiness training 
requirement. Whereas we can no longer 
gel it in the United States, there has never 
been a letdown in Israel. 

To be sure, the Amy of Israel profits 
from advantages inherent in the situation. 
It is a tidily-sized Army out of a closely-knit 


society in a small country that is continuously 
threatened, when not embattled. War wlU 
always be as close as the next second. These 
basic conditions .galvanize unity. The Army 
has no money to waste on marginal experi- 
n^ts and no time to spend on Mickey 
Mouse. So it is sometimes written of the 
Army that it is unconventional and peculiarly 
disciplined. That is captious ; it mistakes 
shadow for substance. The Army is highly 
conventional in its own way ; none other is so 
conscious of security in all of'its forms. None 
more sternly insists that soldiers soldier. About 
the punctilios of discipline, such as the salute; 
proper wearing of the unifrom, sir-this-and- 
sir-that. it is indifTcrenl. Toward the extreme 
objects for which all military di.se ipline should 
aim, such as absolute obedience to an order 
and unflinching courage in the leader, it is 
utterly demanding oftroops. 























REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


"Development aid Change in Basodha”..., 

A study of a West Bengal village, by Ajit K. 
Danda and DIpali G. Danda, Published by the 
National Institute of Community Develop¬ 
ment, Hyderabad and Printed by F. Wiesiiiger 
of Shakuniala Publishing House, Bombay, 
(Price...Rs.l3/-). 

This volume presents a study of the process 
of planned change in a village of West Bengal, 
India, which in this report is referred to as 
Basudha. In India, as elsevvhere, major 
development in community studies took place 
after World War II. These Developments 
were the result of cither planned Govern¬ 
mental projects, or natural changes. In this 
study, Ajit Danda and DIpali Danda, have 
primarily tried to focus attention upon 
villages and investigated changes resulting not 
from spontaneous causes, but from intensive 
and planned efforts of directed change. 

History rarely records a perfectly integra¬ 
ted society in any part of the world, at any 
given period. Political and Economic changes 
have always brought forth stresses and strain 
in Society, resulting ultimately in social 
changes. In recent times, however, these 
changes have also been the result of planned 
directives of Governments. In Independent 
India also, Governmental Directives have 
been formulated, and with the aid of foreign 
scholars and organisations, various efforts 
have been made to promote Rural develop¬ 
ments. 


"Development and Change in Basudha”, 
gencrdly speaking, reports the reactions of 
farmers in one village tow.irds specific Agri¬ 
cultural programmes. This village is one of 
36 villages of West Bengal that were covered 
by Phase I field-work of the Diffusion of 
Innovations Project. It was selected because 
it was not near enough to a city to be a 
suburb, and yet it was not very far from a city. 
With an adequate population, it was fairly 
representative in its ethnic composition and 
caste constitution. According to the Project / 
workers, the Study briefly covers the following 
objectives :— 

1) To describe selected case studies within 
one village reflecting feaction to agricul¬ 
tural practices, 

2) To describe the characteristics of adopters 
and innovations and to examine how they 
influence adoption of a recommended 
practice, 

3) To examine the way in which a change 
programme is administered and executed, 
and to what extent It might affect its 
eventual success ; 

4) To generally describe what elements of 
community structure, clique, membership, 
or factionalism facilitate or inhibit the 
diffusion of an improved practice ; and 

5) To analyse the clique, structure aad 
communication channels of the viUage. 

All studena intcrestetl in- Community 
Development wiU find (hi* Itudy ^rtb 
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persuing as it atteoipts to provide an und^'r- 
, standing of the spread of improved practij^es, 
as also of specific reasons for iheir success or 
Allure. y 

'‘Parkasam: A Political Study", by\ G. 
Rudrayya Chowdary, Published by Ori^\j 
Longman Ltd, 36A, Mount Road, MadraS'2, 
and Printed in India by M. Swaminathan, 
Amra Press, Madras. Price-Rs.25 /•. 

Dr. Rudrayya Chowdari’s book on T. 
Frakasam is a most interesting study of a man 
who was a leading figure in the undivided 
Congress for over 30 years. Commencing 
with a general outline of Prakasam's life and 
background, Dr. Chowdari thereafter proceeds 
to analyse his political ideals and dnally con> 
dudes with an attempt to estimate Prakasam’s 
role in the struggle for Independence as well as 


his solutions oT the political problems of ,thes4 
days. 

Tne Author is of the opinion that 
Prakasam’s lohtribution to Andhra politics 
was tremendous, for although he rarely agreed 
with his colleagues, no one dared to ignore 
*^nih, because of hb hold on the Andhra 
masses. Furthermore, he portrays Prakasam’s 
political Kfe through the perspective of the 
national movement analysing the relations 
between the National, the regional and 
linguistic forces, prevailing at that time. 

Dr. Chowdari has made a thorough and 
detailed study of his subject and this book 
provides substantial material for students of 
that period of recent history of Andhra and 
Madras, as well as of India. 

—L. C. 



‘JAI BANGLA, JAI HIND’ 


—Indiza Gandhi 
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NOTES 


Pakistan and India 

The idea of Pakistan, the land of the pure, 
was born in the Itead of an Urdu knowing 
British newspaper man of Fleet Street and was 
thereafter nurtured by British officials in India 
who wanted to counter the nationalist move¬ 
ment of India by rousing Muslim separatist 
sentiments which they fanned up by propaganda 
among communally minded Muslims of Nortli 
India. This idea was adopted politically by 
Mahammad AUJinnah at a much later date 
and did not acquire the active force of a 
political dogma until after the end of the 
second world war and during the final phase 
of the negotiations for independence. 
‘'Larkay Lengey Pakistan” (we shall get 
Pakistan by fighting) became a sort of war cry 
during these final year or two and the 
communal riots were then intensified with the 
assistance of the British who wanted to divide 
India into two states in the hope that the 
Muslim state will stay friendly towards Britain. 
The British officials who organised all this 
rioting had on leash certain agents provoca¬ 
teurs who flung meat and bones into temples 


and niusjids and spread rumours about 
desecration by beef or pore:. They used other 
tactics too and were fairly well known in (he 
bazars as British agents who lived by starling 
riots. The Direct Action by the Muslims of 
Calcutta in 1946 was a hideous culmination of 
this type of British made civil strife. Muslim 
hooligans were imported into Calcutta from 
the Punjah, the Frontier Province and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh to carry 
out the mass killing of innocent citizens. The 
Bengali Muslims were not inclined to murder¬ 
ous rioting to any appreciable extent and 
usually kept out of all such fracas. Bengalis 
as a rule are fond of poetry, music, drama ctc. 
and the Muslims in Bengal participated in all 
Hindu festivals by providing instrumental 
music for the Pujas. Some of them did paint¬ 
ing of a ritualbtic kind and others were 
practising the higlily artistic crafts patronised 
by the upper ten among the Hindus. The 
Pakistan idea was very popular among the 
Muslims of Western U. P. and the Punjab and 
there was a roas.s exodus of Muslims from 
these areas to Pakistan when the partition was 
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cficctcd. Tlie two iiiition theory (Hincin pul 
Muslim) was ;i ronciu limi as was rvrty mher 
assumption on vvliicli I’.ikistan was crcatctli as a 
Muslim suiio. Il was given oui at that ftmc 
that all Muslims were racially the they 

spoke the same laiit>iin!’e L'nlii, ale, dressed 
and performed <eiemonics in liie same matiT 
and so on and so forlli. 1 he lanenages spoken 
by the Muslims of r.ikisl.m, in fact, were 
Punj.il)i, Pusiu, Baluchi. Sindhi aiul Bengali. 
Onlv a few wlu* <-amc fimii Western IP. 
spoke I'nlu. 'I’ho Bengalis ate lisli and rice, 
tlic Pimiabis meal and wheat aiui llie Pathans 
dates and unleavened bread (Jloihes and 
ecrcmniiirs were dill’eiamt fot dilfeiciit rai ial 
and linguistic ronnmnuiies. Tims Pakistan 
was built on a fountiaiion of f.dsehood and 
this was the cause of mutual distiust, cxiiloita- 
tion and lark c»f unity which .soon h'd to the 
establisluneiii of a miliiaiy dictaioishij) ; as 
nothing cKo could have upheld the lie about 
the existence of a Muslim nation. Pakistan 
had not a leg to stand on as a Muslim nation, 
so it tried to establish its raison d'etre by mak¬ 
ing false claims on oilier people’s territory. 
The Pakistani soldiers dressed up as tribesmen 
and attacked the villages of Kashmir. This 
led to Kashmir’s accession to India as the 
Maharaja of Kashmir could not resist the 
attacking army of fake tribesmen. He called 
upon India to save his people from the 
brigands who later on proved to be Pakistani 
soldiers. Pakiiian denied her complicity in 
these raids but eventually had to admit that 
her soldiers had actually done most of the 
attacking. 

Kasein Ra^vi was unoilier Pakistan agent 
who worked in Hyderabad to make that 
middle Indian state a pait of Pakistan. He 
organised Ra/akars too but his activities 
created sucli anarchy in Hydciahad th.at the 
Indian army had to suppress the movement by 
an expedition which completed its work in a 
few hours. 


In 1965 Pakistan ag.iin attacked India in 
order to occupy Kashmir and any other area 
that could be grabbed. India retaliated by 
striking at Lahore and Sialkot and also cha.sed 
the Pakistan army out of the so-called Azad 
Kashmir which the Pakist.anis had been 
s,-J>(cupying ilircntgh negotiations fthtiated by 
the Anglo-.\mcricuiis. This time too a 
negotiated peace w'as thrust upon India by the 
Wcviern powers and Pakblan got back all 
lerriioiy caplurctl by the Indian army thr ugh 
the restoration c‘f status <iun, India and 
Pakistan becatnc sort of c<»-accused for acts of 
aggression by tiic prescnlalioti of a cooked up 
version of the war ;ts publiciseil i>y the Anglo- 
Aiueiie.an press, 'riiough the Pakistanis had 
commenced their umle< hired war to capture 
Kashmir early in August 1965 it was given 
out that the war had started on the 6th of 
September or some such dale. This was thme 
in order to exonerate Pakistan from all chaiges 
of being the aggressor. 

Pakistan had become a military dictator¬ 
ship when in 1958 Maj. Gen. Iskandar Mirza 
handed over power to General Ayub Khan. 
The latter failed to reintroduce democracy or 
to frame a constitution for the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan and things became totally 
authoritarian as the administration now 
continued under martial law. Ayub Khan 
tried to cook up constitutions and to falsely 
demonstrate by fake voting that he wa.s the 
elected representative of the people of 
Pakistan ; but all these tricks did not succeed 
and he had to resign and hand over power to 
Yahya Khan in March 1969 when Yahya Khan 
undertook to set up a Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment at an early date. Maj. Gen. Agha 
Muhainmmad Yahya Khan proclaimed martial 
law again and appointed himself as the chief 
martial law administrator. But Yahya Khan 
did not hold any elections for a long time, 
which caused great dissatisfaction^ particularly 
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in East Bengal where the people were being 
shamelessly exploited by the West Pakistanis 
who had monopolised almost all good jobs in 
the services, grabbed ranch of the foreign aid 
money for themselves and misused even the 
funds and supplies that the nations of the 
world liad sent for the relief of the cyclt)ne 
affected people of the coastal icgions of East 
Bengal. Yahya Khan made some secret 
arrangements based on false information given 
to him by his agents and held elections about 
a year ago. In those elections it was shown, 
much to Yahya Khan’s consierii.iiioii. that 
98";, of the voters of East Bengal vol<-d for the 
aiUi-^ ahya Klian Awdtni Ecagur. 'baking all 
voters of Pakistan togeflier the Awaini League 
fiad scored an aljsolnte majority in the elec¬ 
tions. Galiya Kl):iii r.ilculalrd, planned and 
c onspired with liis generals and ilien called the 
Icacicr of the Awanii League. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchmaii, to conference at Dacc.t. Here dur¬ 
ing the j)endency of the conference, on the 
2.''th of March 1971 Slicikh Mujibur Rclimaii 
w.ss anested and whisked off to West Pakistan 
hy plane. Yahya Khau also left ILicca after 
instructing his generals to leacli die. Bengalis 
of East Pakistan a lesson that tlicy will never 
forget. This lesson consisted of murdering 
about a million persons, all Bengalis ; rape, 
arson, destruction of factories, crops, worker’s 
dwellings etc. Among ilmse murdered wcie 
liatid picked intellectuals, teachers, writers, 
technicians and so forth. University students, 
and school hoys were lined up and machine 
gunned. Hundreds of girl students were 
abducted. Women were taped in tlie presence 
of their fathers, husbands, ’orothers atid sons. 
About 10 million prisons fled the country and 
entered Indian territory in search of protec¬ 
tion. 

That is liow India got involved in the East 
Pakistan genocide. 1000 camps were set up 
in various parts of India to receive these 


refugees. Many were sirk and hoic bullet and 
bayonet injuries. They needed shelter, 
clothes, medicine and also oppoti unities for 
earning money. It was a problem of wiiioh 
the size could be measured by the daily 
expeiiscs involved. 'I’hai came to 

20000000/- per day. 

With the refugees also came several 
thousand young men who acted in roncert 
witlt the freedom lighters o' Baiigla Desh ; ^an 
organisation created emt of Bengali soldiers, 
armed policemen .and otlicr fighting men wlio 
had secured arms in order to harass and 
destroy units of the Pakistan army in East 
Bengal. This oiganisasioii was created in 
aiiswtT to the giuiociclc that the J'dkistanis 
were carrying out. Those who had no arnus, 
raised funds and arranged to Iniv weapons 
through their friends in Britain, (irrmany, 
France and tlic United Stales of Ainerica. 
There being about a buiuliTd tliousand 
Pakistani Bengalis in other couiiirics, the funds 
raised came to a large total and the vvc.ipons 
reached the freedom (igliters lif B.ingla Desh 
along various p.aths. 

Tiie Pakistan army chased the refugees 
everywhere (o the borilers and bred upon 
them .uid on tlie refug<-c cam]>s set up by the 
Indian government. Being trigger luippy the 
Pakistanis began soon to lire across tin: border 
ut Indians and the Indians returned lire with a 
view to defend tlieir lioincs. Border security 
measures were sirenglhenctl .md the Pakistanis 
told the world that India was planning 
to invade East P.rkistan. I’lic Indians had 
every season to invade East Pakistan 
but rcfraineil from doing so, in order 
to maintain peace. At one stage the 
Pak forces started shelling the Indian 
outposts as well as tlie residential areas o' 
bordering towns and villages. The Indiai 
border forces nalm.ally returned the shellini 
and the Pakistanis made propaganda that th 
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shcllinft came only from ihc Indian side. The 
army of liberation, in the mean time, develop¬ 
ed in size and cttiiipniou and began to fight 
the Pakistan army in many places of East 
Pakistan. The Pakistanis lost hold over many 
areas and blamed the Indians for their losses. 
But the Indians stayed strictly on their side df 
the bolder. Many foreigners visited the 
liordcrs from time to lime. Some went 
through to the other side until tliey were 
stopped hy the Pakistan pickets. But nobody 
ever said that the Indians violated the rules of 
neutrality in any manner whatsoever. The 
Pakistani canards therefore were just .attempts 
at villifying India. Paki.stani lies about India 
have been a regular feature of a scheme of 
propagatula in whicli other nations joined 
hands with Pakistan on occasions. Latterly 
the Americans and the Chinese had been 
taking a lending part in this propaganda. 
Other nations have been waiting and watch¬ 
ing. Britain’s propaganda (juite often cut both 
ways i but the aggressive actions of Pakistan 
were generally condemned by the British pres.s. 
In America, small groups told the truth about 

Pakistan ; but only small groups. 

'I'lic present siiuatirm is (luile critical as far 
as possibilities of open warfare are concerned. 
The Paki.stanis arc desperate. They have 
committed a hum.an crime of such dimensions 
that their name would go down in history 
along side of the barbarous conquerors of the 
middle ages and the Nazis who tried to 
destroy the Jewish nation. They think they 
will wash out their crime if they can start a 
war with India. How far their expectations 
can be fulfilled in this manner is anybody’s 
guess. We do not think the Pakistanis could 

live down their infamy, no matter what they 
did. 

CompUtlon of Farakka Dam and Railway 
Bridge 

The idea of the Farakka Dam and its road- 
rail bridge evolved out of the water shortage 


that the Hooghly suffers from and which affects 
the movement of ships in the Calcutta Port. 
A fee<ler canal was planned to link up the 
Farakka accumulation with the Hooghly at a 
point above the Calcutta port. But when the 
Railway Minister Mr. Hanumanihaiya arran¬ 
ged an opening ceremony for the Dam and 
road- -rail bridge, people thought that the 
purpose of the project was fullfiled. Bui we 
have not heard anything from the railway 
builder about the progress of the feeder canal, 
witlioul which Calcutta port will not regain 
its functional importance. At one stage 
Pakistan objected to the feeder canal taking 
the retjuired amount of water from the 
Farakka dam ; but we suppose, India told 
Islamabad what she thought about that objec¬ 
tion. At a meeting in which many ministers 
were present a question was asked some weeks 
ago about the progress of the feeder canal. 
A government spokes-man answered 60% (or 
was it The person who had asked 

the question there upon pul a further question. 
"bO'Jo of the depth or of the length or of 
the width ?” Nobody appeared to have 
any precise knowledge of all that. 
Mr. Ilanunianthaiya should know the answer 
and should inform the public about the 
progress of the feeder cannal. Mr. Hannu- 
manthaiya should know the correct 
answers to everything as he appears to be 
doing very well without the assistance of 
some of the officers who were mainly the 
builders of the Dam and its ancillarics. We 
are refering to Messrs. B. C. Ganguly, 
Debesh Mukherjee and R. B. Ghakravarty. 
These very senior officers were absent from 
the opening ceremony and people said their 
absence was due to their not receiving any 
invitations from Mr. Hanumanthaiya’s 
organisation. Whatever that may be, we 
should be glad to know, first hand, from 
Mr. Hanumanthaiya, when the feeder canil 
would be ready. 
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Subimal Chandra Roy 

SubimaJ Chandra Roy who was appointed 
as a judge of the Supreme Court of India in 
July this year died unexpectedly at Dcllii on 
the 12th of November 1971. He was only 
f»9 years old at the time of his death. He fell 
ill a few days before his death and was 
removed to the Willingdon Hospital. Rut 
he did not respond to the treatment given 
(0 him and passed away. His wife, three 
daughters and one son survive him. 
Subimal Chandra Roy was educated at the 
Presidency College and the Scottish Churches 
College of Calcutta. He continuced his 
studies iit the Condon I'ntvcrsily College and 
I.ineoln’s Inn and was callc<l to the Bar from 
there. He practised as a barrister in the 
Calcutta Highconrt for 34 years and was 
considered to be second to none in point of 
his knowledge of law. He was once offered 
a judgeship at the Calcutta High Court but he 
refused that in view of the fact that his unde 
Hr. B. C. Roy was then the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal. When, recently he was offered 
judgeship of the Supreme Court he accepted 
it, but unfortunately he did not live long 
enough to give the benefit of hir great know- 
Icilgc of law to his countrymen through his 
work at the Supreme Court, He had secured 
many awards and medals from dilferent 
institutions and a Cartificate of Honour from 
the Council of Legal Education. His library 
of law books was very valuable and contained 
numerous well selected volumes. Ife was well 
known for his faultless memory and he passed 
both his law examinations with first class 
honours, which was a record that remained 
unbroken for fifty years. Among tlie 
intellectuals of Calcutta Subimal Chandra 
Roy was prominent for his learning and 
unchallenged integrity. He was unostenta¬ 
tious, fearless and meritorious in many ways. 


His death has removed a man who possessed 
great qualities of head and heart. 

Shortage of Coins 

The People of India are experiencing an 
acute slmrtage of metal coins of small 
denominations. Some say these coins arc 
being melted for the manufacture of cheap 
jewellery. Others say that the Reserve Bank 
of India have been negligent in striking 
enough ejuantities of these coins. It has now 
become quite common for buyers to be given 
postage stamps, tablets of medicine or other 
objects of small value in place of coins. 
“Have another onion oi bean” is a commonly 
made otVer in the vegetable markets. The 
(Government of India sh(»uid look into this 
matters ofsliorl supply of coiiL«. 

How Warlike is India Compared to 
Other Nations 

India has a population of 550 million 
persons. She has an army of 950000 all ranks, 
a navy with 1 aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 3 
destroyers, 4 submarines and other crafts in 
proportion with a personnel comprising about 
20000 oflicers anil j.atings. Her air force has 
625 first line aircraft and 60000 officers and 
men. 

Pakistan has about 100 million inhabitants. 
Her army consists of 250(XK) officers and men. 
The Pakistan navy has k or 2 submarines 
1 cruiser 5 destroyers and three more 
Subarines under constrncllon in France. The 
personnel number nearly l(XXX) officers and 
ratings. Pakistan air force consists of 250 
aircraft and 15000 persons all ranks. 

The Chinese army has 26,00000 men of 
all ranks on lop, of which there is a peoples’ 
militia of 125 million men and 75 million 
women. The navy has 33 submarines, 4 
destroyers, 17 frigates, 160 motor gunboats, 
180 motor torpedoboats etc. etc. The 
Chinese air force comprised 2500 first line 
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air craft and the personnel iminbered 100000, 
The population of C'liina would be 700 
million. 

Great Britain has a poj)ulalion of 51 
million. The British navy consists^ of 5 aircraft 
carriers, 35 submarines, 3 criusers, 15 destroyers 
and 64 frii;aics. The army has about 167000 
ofTicers and men and the air force has more 
than 100000 men. 'I'hc number of aircraft 
is not divulged but the personnel point to the 
existenec of round about 30(X) aircraft. 

The United States of America : The army 
would jiuntber between 2500000 to300()000.Tiic 
navy personnel numbered 770300 and 310500. 
There are 15 attack aircraft carriers. 12 
support air< raft earners, 7 helicopter carriers, 
87 nuclear ptope!le«l subm.irijics, 80 ronveti- 
lional submarijics, 4 battleships, 35 cruisers, 
33 frigates, 294 destroyers and numerous other 
ships. TIic L’nilcil Stairs air force lias 14,600 
v\ar planes and a peisomiel itrcngth of 1.2 
million. 

The Union of Si>\’iet Socialist Republics 
have all aimy o 2 million men m 140 
<!ivi'ions, 70 of which ate eotnbaf ready. 
Rotkel units arc the niainforc of ihe army. 
I'hcrc ate 3500' 0 security and border troops in 
addition to the icgiilar army. The navy has 65 
mucicar powcretl submarines, 320 Gonven- 
tional sidimarincs, 9 light cruisers, 100 
destroyers, 100 escorts, 275 coastal escorts, 
350 mine, sweepers, 130 missile patrol boats, 
350 motor torpedo boats, 250 landing craft 
and thousands of support ships. Personnel 
number 50C00 oflicers and 450000 other ranks. 

I'lie Soviet air foice has 500000 officers 
and men with 10000 first line aircraft and a 
large number of second line and other aircraft. 
The naval wing of the air force is separately 
counted to have several hundred Hying boats 
and land based patrol bombers. 

Israel has an army of 60000 regulars 
and a reserve army of 200000. The navy 


has 4 stibinarines and two destroyers. The 
air force has 350 aircraft with a personnel of 
8000. 

When one examines these comparative 
figures relating to military personnel and 
equipment, one comes to realise that the 
si/.c of armed forces or ilie. equipment they 
possess docs not necessarily determine their 
fighting ability. The Israelis have a small 
army and air force but they have proved their 
striking power by fighting much bigger forces 
very successfully. Tiie Americans have a 
tremendous army, the mightiest navy in the 
world and a larger air force than the 
combined air forces of Ritssia and China. 
But in actual fight tlie Americans failed to win 
a decisive victory in Vietnam. The North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong gnertillas 
fought back all the way to the discomfiture 
of the vastly bolter ecpiipped American force. 

Ijulian army Is quite large in point of 
numbers. It has good equipment and a long 
tradition of unflimhing courage in battle. 
It has an air force wnicli can fight superiorly 
armed and speedier forinaiions. Its navy has 
proved its mcrilc in battle. In the circum¬ 
stances India can stand up to any forces that 
die world's great powers can deploy to this 
.subconiincnt. C'liina, for instance cun send 
half-a n.illion soldiers and a diousand pl.iries 
to Imlia. Bui the distance they will have to 
tiavcl and the difficulty of the terrain will 
compel them to move with lighter armour 
than they would require to overthrow Indian 
forces in the field and in the sky. We do not 
think China will succeed in eonquering India 
if siic tried to do so. Phe Americans will find 
it more difficult as they can never land a 
large enough army in India to fight the million 
soldiers that India can put in the field. In 
aggressive air action the Americans may lose 
aircrafiina4to Iratio asthey will have to come 
through ground fire and missile attack. They 
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may lose a thousand planes before they can 
destroy even 5% of their objectives in India. 
We do not think the Americans will try to 
launch any attacks on India at any time, llut 
India should be well advised to double her air 
force and to perfect her radar system, long and 
short range missile arm and hcrsubinarine ilect. 

Mrs. Gandhi on World Tour 
Wilde Pakistan was getting prepared to 
fight India ; the Prime Minister of India, 
Mrs. Indira (uindlii set out on a lour of a 
number of countries with a view to state 
India’s ease before tlic outside world. This 
wa-' a very useful move as her appearance in 
person in diircrml important places and wli.\l 
he said (leisonally to her audience, proved 
to be far more convincing than .x hundred 
press repfirts or radio broadcasts. No doubt 
the v.Tiiou.s governments followed their policies 
which wcie already established ; but the 
people listened to her with close attention and, 
in many cases, rose to criticise the policy of 
their own governments. Newspapers which had 
been publishing anti-Indian opinions and 
comments began to modify their attitude and 
some began to sec reason in what Mrs. Gandhi 
said. On the whole this lightening tour of 
Mrs. Gandhi did a lot of good to India’s 
position in the world. People understood 
that Pakistan was committing a very serious 
crime .tgainst humanity in East Bengal and 
that the tcit million refugees who had entered 
India constituted an international problem 
create 1 by Pakistan to the disadvantage of 
another nation—India. It was therefore not 
an internal affair of Pakistan. It was as offence 
for which Pakistan would have to answer and 
to make amends to the injured parties. The 
reasons why these milWons ran away from East 
Bengal were the hideous accounts of the 
genocide, the pitiable story of 50000 dis¬ 
honoured women, the blood curdling tales of 
machine gunning school children, the cold 


blooded murder of intellectuals and all the 
rest of what happened in East Bengal when 
V’ahya Khan began his sadistic purge of the 
Bengalis. Mrs. Gandhi went from one country 
to another and recounted the same horrible 
tale lime and again. The world came to know 
what happened in Bangla Desh directly and 
first hand from the Prime Minister of India. 
In human society there are expert liars whose 
job it is to misrepresent fact.s and to nullify 
truth. They have their supporters in all who 
find it profitidile to actept the lies as proven 
f.icts. But fortun.itcly for humanity the vast mass 
of mankind have more or less open minds. If 
facts arc presented to them in a convincing 
manner they arcepl them and discard the 
pro])agand;\ that they aie fed on. Mrs. Indira 
(landhi can convince people and that is wliy 
her tour has been of such value. 

Mukti Bahini Destroys Pakistani Tanks 

The Mukti Bahini lias been organised by 
the people of Bangla Desli using several 
thousand Bengali soldiers and armed police¬ 
men as its nucleus. That they have made a 
good job of it can be seen in the manner they 
are fighting the Pakistan army in the Dinajpur 
—Rangpur and the Jessorc—Kusthia areasi 
In and around the Balurghat region the Mukti 
Bahini have been attacked by Pakistani tanks { 
biif many of these tanks have been successfully 
destroyed by the Mukti Bahini. According to 
one report published in the Amrit Bazar Pairikd 
which we reproduce in part below, the Mukti 
Bahini have destroyed many Pakistani Tanks. 

New Dellii, Nov. 29. Pakistan lost yet 
another chaiTc tank yesterday in the fighting 
still raging in the Balurghat-Hilli region of the 
Eastern border bringing its total tank casually 
to 18 so far. 

An ofTicnal spokesman told newsmen to-day 
that Pakistan had brought in a squadron of 
tanks into the Hilli rigion on Saturday and 
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advanced menacingly towards Indian positions 
sparking off the present skirmish”. 

The Pakistanis have been firing into Indian 
positions in all border areas and Indian 
soldiers have comiicr-aiiackcd in self defence 
at rimes. But the fighting with the Muktl 
Bahini has been ceaseless everywhere in East 
Bengal. The Pakistani army has been killing 
villagers and selling fire to their homes in 
retaliation ; though the poor villagers iiave 
little to do with the Mukti Bahini. Pakistan is 
provoking India to declare war on Pakistan in 
every possible manner ; us they think war with 
India will clear them of their hideous crimes 
against the people of East Pakistan. 

A report published in ihe Statesman dated 
Nov. 24 says “The Bangla Desii Mukti Bahini 
crossed Chowgacha to-day and at the time of 
going to press was engaged in a fierce struggle 
with the Pakistani Army three miles out side 
jessorc town. 

“Mean while an important naval base at 
Harinagar in Khulna district was occupied this 
afternoon by the Mukti Bahini. Reports 
received from across the border said the base 
was captured after a pitched battle and that 
the Bahini was able to sri/e a ‘large quantity 


of ammunition.’ The Reports further said the 
Pakistani Army had been abandoning their 
positions”. 

Air Bittle near the Border 

On November 22nd the Pakistan air force 
in East Bengal sent four Sabre jets over the 
West Bengal frontier near jessore, apparently 
with the idea of bombing important targets of 
the Calcutta area. As these planes crossed into 
Indian airspace they were intercepted by 
Indi 111 air force Gnats. Three of the Sabre 
jets were shot down by our pilots. The fourth 
one was hit but it escaped. Of the three jets 
that were brought down two crashed in Indian 
territory, their pilots bailing out to be made 
prisoners ; and the third one fell in Pakistan 
territory. Our heroic airmen who brought 
these Sabres down were Fit. I.t. E. Massey, 
Fit. Li. M. A. Ganapathy and Fig. Officer 
D. La/.arus. They were unscathed and their 
planes w’crc untouched by Pakistani bullets. 
This incident was an act of war perpetrated 
by the Pakistanis in peace time. Pakistan has 
been bombarding llie border out posts of 
India for a long time. This air attack was 
however an unbelievably criminal act of 
lawlessness. 




FOREIGNERS IN RED CHINA WITH A FEW PROFILES 

B. K. KUMAR 


The writing has been on the wall since a 
long lime ago. No real kudos for tlie 
foreigners-friends from afar-for the China man, 
no matter whether they came as benefactors, 
pioneers or saviours even.Thcy all went to China 
lo end their careers ‘disheartened’. Schall and 
Wrbicst, learned Jesuits like their predecessor 
Matleo Ricci, who hoped to transform the 
Chinese lo Christians mainly through their 
knowledge of the sciences they disseminated ; 
I^ay and Hart who laid a good foundation for 
an honest administration in the inspectorate 
general of eusiojns, postal services, etc. ; 
Martin, Fryer and Hume wh<T entered into 
missionary activity and brai»che<I out into 
academic undertakings, translation of scientific 
works and medical education ; and linally. 
three commanding officers, namely, Cijcnnault. 
Siilwell and Wedemeyer, who worked hard 
to improve the Chinese military potential. 
Though much good resulted out of the work 
done by such famous western advisers, they 
failed to make a niche in the minds of the 
Chinese. But partly they themselves were to 
blame. They never made an earnest olfori to 
identify themselves with the Chinese mind, 
the Chinese society. Instead on many oecasions 
they counted themselves as “superiors”, and 
thus the Chinese resented their stay and all. 
That lot of the foreigners in Peking can be 
classed together till the early 60’s of the 
twentieth century. 

But after what occured in the course of the 
last four years of the 60*s, mainly in the form 
of the Cultural Revolution turmoil, life itself 
for the foreigners in Peking is no more milk 
and honey. At least for the select band of old 
China bands like Anna Louise Strong, Israel 

Z 


Epstein, Michael .Shapiro and others (a profile 
of these personalities will be given in the 
under- mcniione.d lines) life did hold out some 
fascination and quiet eoniforl (^before 1966) in 
the way they worked for the Council of State 
Affairs from their smug seals closeted though 
10 miles away from Peking in the .seclusion of 
Friendship Hotel (which could otherwise he 
named -.is ‘'FurcigntTs’ .Street”) impcrlurbcd 
by the grim thought and Ic.ir wlicllicr the 
people outside knew them as the “Maoist 
foreigners” oi un-Maoist foreigners so long ns 
all that was put out under their name sound'-d 
thoroughly Maoist stuff. They also enjoyed 
such f.at privileges (in the sense that they were 
treated as “respected guests” an<l all that goes 
with that sort of understanding) as a much 
biggej accomodation than otdinaiily av.iilablo 
to other people, far more than the normal rates 
of salaries (According to Maurice Ciantar, 
French journalist and writer, Anna I.onisc 
Strong was being paiil fuan 1030 whereas 
normal rate of salary paid to a foreigner in 
Peking, Canton and Shanghai ranged from 
yuan 200 to 800 a mouth), sumptuous western- 
style meals, seivice of servants and other 
ancillary peiquisites which went with their 
special service to the Chinese government. 
In the present-day China, however, such 
bureaucratic foreigners are considered misfits 
and are detested. 

One decisive call to all foreigners including 
the so'Callcd left-winger ‘careerists’, ‘opportu¬ 
nists’ and ‘sun-shiners’ in China, particularly 
the old-timers who have had any intention of 
making China their second home if nut first, 
was given by Mao himself in February 1969 
after the release of that fate-sealiag IVTrt 
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Pao (bii'-cliai’.'ictrr poster) signed by foui 
Americans. Tlie lug call ran : “If the 
revolutionary foreign e.\per(s wish to live 
exactly as ihc Chinese iive, llicv nuiv. The 
maitcr slionld l)e discussed ihonmglily before- 
hand and the tlecisioii should be purely on an 
individual and voluntary basis.” Tins call 
looked milder in tunc and more synipatlietic 
in its inviting pitch than the eatlier calls 
issued. Put since Mao's calls have always set a 
certain pace and later go into the diedoiuiry 
of liis inviiuiblc thoughts never to be dcsci ra¬ 
ted by anyone, bow could ibis one be irc.tlcil 
wnb s(.ant reganl by any foreigner in China, 
even by the Old Kcl.iineis like Anna and 

OthlTS ? 

The sole choice left foi foicigncrs m CHiina 
now w'us to strip off their ‘'foreigniicss” with 
its necessary conconhiants and to live 
thoioughly the Connimnist Cliinesc way of 
life. In fact the foreigiuTs never had a phu e 
in the Chinese Communi.si Society, ojily the 
“essentially sinoinaiiiacs” had one lor them, 
but now was perhaps the lime ii> sinicize cvtui 
ilmse foreigners ollicially, to baptize them as 
foreigners-inincd-Chincsc. i'licy Itavc ail been 
vying w'itli one unolbcr in the past to become 
'nnforcigiier-!ikc' at least the way the outside 
wotkl .slnjuld find tlicm, inaiijly front 
tiieir wriiing.N anti ino.st of them have Iteeii 
writing aii\ was ; tcichcr.s, iianslaiors and 
writers all. 

Jac(]ncs Mart use, the lielgian journalist, 
who was in Chin.a in the period of 1962-1965 
and who has w'rittcn a penetrating account 
of the lives of stmte of the (jld-liiners whom he 
knew iiuiinalely, had this to say about their 
wriiing", after meeting some among them, 
which looktxl tnt>si imforeigner-like to him, as 
iliey themselves did to him. 

“I disagree with almost everything Eppy 
(Israel Epstein) writes nowadays, but, after 
^11, .the Epsteins have made their choice and 


stuck to it not with forced loyality, but with 
ilieir very hearts and conscience. They have 
accepted a certain dist'ipliuc and become 
converted to a certain fahh. When Epstein 
writes about the wonderful changes that 
happened in Tibet; 1 do not for a moment 
think him guilty of a conscious lie. But he 
ccifainly thinks that he is, for he is unaware 
that he, too, in the employ of Peking, has been 
taken on a conducted tour, not to say for a 
ride with blinkers on”. 

After meeting Sydney Ritternbcrg (another 
old timer) a inimbcr of times, Marcuse had 
this to .say : 

“But one grows very tired of hearing the 
same vmintsiakably predn table litanies, for 
tliey add tunhitig tt> what the local press has 
alreatly forcibly bnnigb I to one’s notice, and 
tlie simple fact that they arc being recited by 
foreigners, and in perfect gootl faith, makes 

llieir constant repetition harder to bear. 

But with the Peking Janis-sarics, everything 
citlicr comes back to Chinese infallibility or is 
inierprctcd and commonlrd upon in the light 

of Mao’s thinking.And their im«iucsiioning 

belief in llic local fairy talcs is irksome.” 

So even prior to the advent of the 
Cultural Rev<»Iution the foreigners at least in 
their w'ritiiigs were .sinicized atiy way, but in 
the period of Cultural Revolution and after, 
the choice has been dead hard to shred oil 
their “foicignncs.s” to pieces and live in Peking 
or jii.st to pack up and leave, more so after the 
big call of Mao went out. 

It is an open secret now that the doytnnt 
among the foreigners in Peking, Mrs. Anna 
liouise Strong(who breathed her last on March 
29, 1970 after long illnes.s had contacted her 
lawyer in the United States late November 
1969 to find out if she could be free to return 
to the U. S. Of course, there could be no 
problem to this since the American constitu¬ 
tion guarantees full freedom of expression only 
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which grounds she could be debarred from 
T'c-entry. Who know she would have preferred 
lo go back rather than to gel sinici/ed ! Oddly 
enough, several other American ,300 percen¬ 
ters’ (those who arc 300% pro-lVklng) wlto 
had more to fear by returtiitig lo tlteir hcine- 
Jand, have done so in recent years. TJjc latest, 
the self-styled “Negro leader” Robert 
W illiams has reiurncd late Nove»ober 19b9 to 
the I’. S. only to face kidnap charges. 

Profiles 

'I’lic Veteran among tlie western expat- 
iiatfs ill China. Airs. Anno Louise Strong, author, 
jDurnalist and revolutionary for all intents and 
purposes is no more ! 

Mrs. Strong Itad coinpl.lined of keeping 
bad health in her last bm one letier from 
C:hina (tlutctl <')cfobtr 7, 1969—No. 67). And 
••lie had sounded a disconcerting note indeed 
i:i telling tfie tmiside world iliat “ihe would 
prohablv be alile to send out otily one more 
>>'her oHcrings from Peking- tjie l.ist I.citcr. 
And she did dispatch her last letter -at h'ast 
that came under her name ihoui>b nobodv 

O • 

uoiild know who actually postedit - in but 
all her earlier Letters or most of them ! Tiie 
Ic.ter which was dated 13eccml>cr 30. I9t)9 and 
w.is entitled “Twenty ^'cars Ago*’ was however 
not ihc litast significant. Its only refrain was 
top historicity, Communist-coloured, of the 
< aplure of Peking by the upsurging forces of 
the PLA on Chri.stmas Day in 1948. 'I’lic 
last letter after three months of tlie ajipcarancc 
of which the grand old lady was 
laid to rest was utterly di.Nappointing also in 
'bat it failed to throw even a modicum 
“f hint of (he clFects of the Cultural Revohuiun 
'•n tlie life of the foreigners (‘unforcigners* 
•ill!) in China. 

When Anna in the last but one of her 
offerings from Peking had raised the question 
“f her health coming in the way of her 
continuing to write and that she was more 


anxious lo complete hci book on China, many 
wondered whether she was not anxiously 
trying to return to the I*. S. for which she 
svas believed to have contai’ted lu-r lawyer in 
November 1969. .And what was (he reason 
which compelled her to think of renouncing 
tlic country she Iiad I>lin(ny ralleii in love with 
over ten years ago when she settled rlown in 
Peking fJotl, however, seems to liave come 
to her njscuc in sp.xring her luPh the agonies— 
tlie .agony of separation from the laiul where 
slie lived so lung out of lier own choire as 
well as the jigony of comiiniing lo live like an 
‘unforeigner' in Cliin.i. 

Why and how did .Ann.i go to Cliina ? 
Wh.ii made her sl.xy then: ' 'I'liii <hc cxjikiincd 
inoneofliei Letters from Cliina. Tlie first 
thirty ye.xrs of life of this Nebraska-boin 
(iangbtir of n Protesl.nu .MinistiT had been 
s))cnl in Wcsiein .\i!urie.\ wb< r<“ they fought 
for belter forms of cleniorracy, wonicii's 
sutliMge. l.ibi>iir\ (lariu ijKitioii in politics, 
publii owuerslup of uiiliiM S against tin* ••Wail 
St. Octopus.” She w.is .i merulier of the 
Seatie School board and l.iicr feature editor 
of tlie Seatie Union Record "u d.iib (►wucd by 
the CctUvai I.aboitr Couticil.'’ With that 
background of leftist politics .ind lier own 
lefiisi iournalislic leanings she went to Moscow 
in 1921, got niatried and started the Knglisli 
langu.ige ^to^^ovv D.iily News. ( Micli.arl 
Ihn'odin, the patron on behalf of Moscow, of 
the Kuoiniritang-Communist. merger of the 
Twenties which cntlcd tr.igirally later, also 
joined her as a us-editor after his recall to 
the IJ. S. .S. R. in 1927). During the period 
of nearly tliirly years she spent there, she 
wrote “liundrcds of articles and some fifteen 
books”. Her stay there wa.s dbturbed only 
once wlien on one of her visits to Moscow in 
1949 she wa.s stiddenly branded “American 
spy” and was forced to leave Russia. However, 
after that Khruschev’s speech which poslhu* 
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mously denounced Stalin and all the deeds 
that were Stalin’s, the way was set for 
Mrs. Strong’s later “rehaluliiation” in Russia 
and she stayed in Russia for another short 
period. 

It appears that she visited Spain in 1937 
and China for the first time during the 192^-27 
Borodin period. It was, however, in August 
1946 when (already a widow) she established 
a real, productive contact with the Chinese 
Comiminists when they Wf'rc tamping in 
Venan. At that lime she was given an 
exclusive interview with Mao Tse-liing in 
which the Chinese leader revived iltc old 
Chinese metaphor of the “paper tiger”— 
applied tlien to the so called “reactionaries” 
and lit; atom bomb llicy had inanufacttircd. 
’I’he interview consisting of eight straight, 
short (picstions and Mao’s eight elaborate 
replies forms a part of Volume l\' of Mao 
Tsc-lung’s selected works published in English 
by the Foreign Language press of Peking in 
1961. That was perhaps the real beginning of 
her infatuation with the China of the 
Communists. 

In Iier Lettev miinhcr ten, she rcllccts : 
‘‘Can I explain why I wanted to stay for ever? 
There were no luxiiiics and few comforts. 
There were people with keen minds, deep 
thoughts and a world view, I felt my own 
mind developing. I wrote later : 'Never have 
I felt so close to the luiman power that builds 
the world a.s in that isolatcfl. beleaguered 
Yenan’,” Mrs, Anna, however, seems to have 
settled pcnnancnily in Peking only sometime 
early in 1959 Her faring in China till at 
least the onslaught t)f the Cultural Revolution 
in 1966 seems to have been rather smooth 
(since nothing is on record to say that she was 
treated badly by the Chinese any time during 
this period of her stay). In 1966 she is stated 
to have joined the Red Guards out of some 
grave compulsion or not. But in 1968 there 


were reports that the Red Guards took up 
cudgels with her loo by criticising her in their 
wall posters. And even her whereabouts were 
in doubt—till she left for her heavenly abode 
on March 29, 1970. 

Peking will cherish the memory of 
Mrs. Anna Louise Strong's open support, her 
all-out praise for the good that the Chinese 
Communists were doing for their people and 
the country-and might not regret its ultimate 
bclrajal born out of the Cultural Revolution 
convtilsions to cut her to the size of a perfect 
unfnreigncr (Chinese) when she was just 
nearly moving towards her grave. 

The second among the set of prolific 
foreign propagators of the bright deeds of the 
Cojnmunist regime in Peking is Rewi Alley 
who was better known as “Screwy” Alley 
when he was in Chungking in 1940. A New 
Zealander, Rewi is widely known, particularly 
in the British world, for his pioneer work in 
building early cooperative industry in China, 
In 1940 while in Chungking he worked very 
actively for the Chinese Industrial Coopera¬ 
tives of which Mmc. Chiang Kai-Shek was 
the nominal head. Earlier, (he exploitation 
which prevailed in the factory work done 
in China at that time had repelled him and he 
moved lo Szechuan to organize Chinese 
youths in C'ooperatives. He travelled deep 
into the Chinese countryside untih in 1932 he 
reached the western-most valleys of Kansu. 
Ultimately he settled down for quite some 
years, in a small town, Sandan, and organized 
a successful industrial community there during 
the Second War period, in some ways a 
prototype of the commune ideal. 

Rewi Alley is also known os one of the 
few British subjects who spurned the ofi^r 
of a Knighthood. He is also said to have 
adopted many famished, fatherless Chinese 
children and to have raised them to the level 
of good and respectable children of C hin a* 
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Coming very close to the late Mrs. Strong, 
Rewi has written proHhcally articles and 
poetry for both western and Chinese journals. 
He also had a major share in translating 
Mao’s poems published in Peking a few years 
ago. 

Probably the only lucky one among the pre- 
senl“unforcigners” settled in China(since there 
arc no reports of any kind that the Cultural 
Revolution had had any effects upon his posi¬ 
tion in China as a teacher or a writer) is...He 
seems to have become the most acceptable to 
the Chinese mind at least from the thematic 
significance of his poems and other writings. 
In one of Itis eulogies to the New Chinese, 
entitled “Would That T Cmild”, he wiutc 
in 1970 : 

“Would that I could 
Spin words so fine, 

.so tiiey 

Would speak truth 
'I'hen the. people would look 
At the family of Man 
With new eyes, saying 
So this is how it is ! 

.calcli a glimpse 

Of the greatness of ordinary ones. ’ 

His poetry dispatches from I’cking as 
carried by the Ta Rung Pao (a Hong Kong 
weekly) look like a weekly {sometimes fori- 
iiighlly) exercise in communicating changing 
China to the outside world. But he poetizes 
the world situation as well. And the consisicm y 
and constancy of his theme in all sorts of 
poems published is just this : China is all 
superb, and the rest of the world is all bad 
enough. 

Recently he has also started dispatching 
his “Letter from China’* prosing his 
experiences about the transformation in the 
present way of Chinese life. And with that a 
lot of "titbits of information" which we have 
missed due to the absence of Letters of 
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Mrs. Anna who is no more. These arc now 
there for us in Rewi’s Letter. 

After the late Mrs. Strong, another promi¬ 
nent figure among the American migrants to 
China is Dr. George Hotem who adopted a 
Chinese name, Ma Hai Teh, and whom the 
famous journalist and author Edgar Snow 
jocularly called Doctor Horse (wliicli is the 
meaning of Ma). Dr. Haiem, the son of a 
poor mill worker, was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1910. An exceptionally brilliant 
student who won one scholarship after 
another. He had finished hLs pre-medicine 
ivui k in three ycar.s and won a scholarsliip to 
the American .University in Bcirtil where he 
studied until Ite won another scholarship to 

the University of Beirut. 

Throngli tlic financial assist.mcc provided 

l)y .a fellow doctor he sailed n* Shanghai in 
1953. Why did he choose China for his 
medical practice .’ Because whatever he lieard 
about (’hina and its people wherever he had 
!)ecn, held out a compelling la.scina(ion for 
him to go over to China and work among its 
people. Sliortly aricrwards he specialised in 
the iicanncin of \h-ncreal Diseases which at 
that lime raged in Shanghai. But sub.se- 
qucntly through the late Miss Agnes Smedly 
(aiiorhf'i' revolutionary writer) with whom he 
wotked on a pamphlet cm health conditions in 
Shanghai, lu; csfahliilird contacts with the Red 
undergrounds of those times, And he chose 
to work in the capacity of a doctor for the 
fugitive Liberation Army. He is reported to 

have told Edgar .Snow at one time then ; 

“I don’t give a damn for adoitorwho 

lives high by pampering the neurotic rich. 

The medical profession is a failure if wc can’t 
give all children of even tlic humblest 
parentage an equal start in life—the same 
food and proper care that only the rich can 
afford. If that’s whal these people up there 
are. aiming at, Tm with them. Anyway I 
want to see for myself.” 
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And so hr chose to be of service to the 
Cornnuinist Chinese people. Tie married a 
cluununif Cliincsc lady. Chon Ssu-l'ei. whom 
he first met in 1936 in Sian, tlic capital of 
Shensi province. And (hey have a son Yn-Ma 
(whirli means ••[.ittlc Pony”) and a dant;hter 
iaanj^ P’i (“Stxoiid Horse”). 

Doctor Ilatoni was l.tsl veportccl to he 
heading the Institute of Dermatology and 
Vencrealogic.tl Sciencc.s at Peking’s Ministry of 
Public 1 lealth. 

Tliere are other loss protninc iit foirign<-is 
in China. Israel Kpstein, a fornicr I'niieti 
Press Corrispondeni in North China, and 
now a C'hincsc <itizfi', has workcal i>n ilic 
stall’ of China Reconstructs itt Peking and was 
last reported to Ik* an editor of the I’oreign 
Languages Picss in Peking. JIc was however 
arrested along with Ins English wife, r.isio 
Faitfa.x Chohnomlcly, early in 19tiS on 
espionage charges. I'hc y tti.iy still he in loc k- 
up. 

.\noiher American Syc^ney R/ttenber^, wiio 
originally c.imc to China in 1945 while being 
in Service with tiu* Aiiictit.an Annv, later 
through a foriuilons opportunity granted to 
tour .North (diina happened to rneet Ceneral 
Nteh Jting-Cihen (at present \hce»C>hairman 
of the Military Allitirs Ccrnmiitec of ilic 
Central Coirimiitee of the Chinese Communist 
Party) who olFcred him a job as “an cngincei 
of good relations between the Eighth Rtiute 
Army and tlie American people;,” 'I'hal w'as 
in 1947. And eventually he married a Chinese 
student, fathered three children and took up 
broadcasting work in Peking. He moved up 
the rungs of the ladder rapidly, headed Radio 
Peking’s English programmes division and was 
said to be in full control of the Station in 
Ftijruary 1967. He held the post for nine 
months. In November 1967 he was imprisoned 
for his “alleged” espionage activities. His 
■whereabouts arc unknown at the moment. 


Another “transferred” figure is a Britisher, 
namely Michel Shapiro who has been in China 
for the last 20 years now. He was for many 
years Peking correspondent for London’s 
Daily Worker. He ha.s been chiefly known as 
an adviser to the Chinese Government on 
press matters. In May 1967 the New China 
XeW'S .Agency reported Shapiro being active in 
the Culiuial Revolution, but later he wa.s 
(letaiiied for questioning. He later, however, 
siiU’ered the same fate as the Epsteins. 

There is a second Shapiro residing there. 
.All .\nieric.U!, n.unelv, Sydney Shopi'ro, a lawyer 
by {profession, he nurried a Chinese lady, 
l'’eiig TbC, He has been w'orking as a senior 
ttansl.iior and adviser at the Foreign Language 
Press. Hut his name is luiixlly lieard ol iliesc 
days. 

Aiuilher less known jjersoii among the 
.AnuTicans there is a former Marine (Captain, 
(ierald Tanncnbainn, wlio has lieen in Ciuna 
for the last over 20 ye.iis now. He went there 
originally to work for Mmc. Sun's China 
Welfaie Institute which has been doing 
remarkable things in promoting modern 
techniques of child welfare, set up China’s 
first children’s theatre and pioneered other 
tnliural piojccts. 'rannonbaurn has appeared 
in a number of Chitic.se films and is now 
a regular contributor to the Eastern Horizon, a 
Communist Chinese monthly published from 
Hong Kong. 

Yet anotlier American of note is So/4d/cf 
who represented the U. S. Department of the 
Treasury in China from 1941 to 1947, returned 
to China in 1957 and made it his home in 
1962. Married to an English woman, Patricia 
Davies, Adler works in the Chinese propa¬ 
ganda department. 

Erwlng Sydney Engsi is a relatively unknown 
figure, described by Peking as “an American 
Farmer who has been living in China since 
1946,” His wife, Joan Chase Hinton, a 
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Chinese by birth and an American l)y 
nationality, first went back to China in 1948 
and worked with Erwig on an animal breediuj' 
farm in Mongolia. Sl»c and Erwig were two 
of four foreigners who wrote a big-character 
poster in August 1966 supporting the Cultural 
Revolution. 

A British journalist, Rose Smith, lived in 
Peking from 1962 t<» 1963 and lias stayed tlierc 
since 1965. She figureii prominently in 
protest meetings agaitisi the treatment of 
Chinese journalists in lloiig Kong (who were 
at one time arrested by the Hong Kong 
authorities but have since been released 
following the release of their British counter¬ 
parts in October 1969 by tiic Chinese auihn- 
rirics) and even fired off a ])rolest lelicr to lli<‘ 
former British Premier Harold Wilson. .\i 
present, along with her othci British compa¬ 
triots slu' is reported to be in Jail. 

A fanicms Briiisb author sUtlioned at 
Peking is G/odys ^ong who is tnarried to a 
Chinese, author, Yanu; llsicn-yi. She has been 
^\’riting for Chino Pictorial, Eastern Horizon, and 
Chinese Literature. Since May 1968 slu* too 
has been pul into jail by the Cliniese. 

Finally in the list of western ‘unforcigners’ 
is a New Zealand journalist, Doug/as Lake who 
went to China in 196.? with liis wife, Kuili 
Lake, to icacli English. He has been Pi king 
correspondent of People's Voice (New /calami) 
and has been writing for the Eastern Moii/.on. 
His wife has written foi Arts and Science in 
China. 

Besides the thirteen foreigners -the 
westerners brielly bio-sketched in the above 
lines, there are quite a number of oilicrs from 
the Asian world based in Peking who Imvc lent 
a very productive hand to the Chiiirsc govern¬ 


ment by doing one or the other job by and for 
China. Here are a few such figures. 

Ahmed Core Ibrahim, a South African, is a 
member of the Pan-.'\fricanist Congress, 
banned opposition party. He is engaged 
mainly in “wooing” (he “black-powci” move¬ 
ment in favour of China, working at the 
Secretariat of Peksng's Afni-Asian Journalists’ 
Association. 

Phayom Chulanont. a Tiiui icsiding in 
Peking is mentioned as tin: over-seas represen¬ 
tative of the Patriotic Front of Thail.ind's 
norlU-casl [irovitue. Another Tliai named 
Mongkon Na Nakorn also based in Peking, is 
the lluu Itulepejulcncc Movement Liaison 
Olliccr. 

Roihtd Said Jebru is the Peking representa¬ 
tive of ilic Palestine Liher.ition Organisation 
and the PT.O's repi escotalive in North Korea, 
slatiiuicd in Peking. 

Sudanese Mohammed Ahmed Kheir is Peking’s 
resident “peace champion’*. Since his exit 
from the Siulanesc C-onmnniisi Party, he has 
been winking :is the Peking iiirrespondctil of 
Revolution Africaine (Algeria). In I'ebruary 
1969 he lectured at the tliiril .Afro-Asian 
course in journalism. 1 he People’s Daily of 
July 9, 1067 carried an at tide by him on the 

.Soviet betrayal of world revolution. Kheir’s 
will' who also lives with Iiirn in Peking was 
said to have been re' eived by Mao in July 
1967. 

The last on the list is Kinkazu Saionji, a 
J.ipHne.sir, will! is also ilcscribed as a peace 
c.haiupion and who like Kheir was expelled 
from the Cointnunisi Party in his country in 
February 1069. 
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Introduction : 

A country’s foreign policy is not made 
overnight or decided upon in a ImfV by indi¬ 
vidual statesmen. U has a sense of continuity 
arising otil of certain pcrmanenl and stable 
factors. I'he conditioning factors <‘f a nation’s 
foreign policyarc many, but all of them point 
towards the principal objective of every 
country’s foreign policy -the promotion ol 
national interests. 

In this light, President Nixon’s decision to 
visit China before May, 1972 has caused a 
major surprise to some while to some others 
it has sinister implications. In 1968, 
Mr. Nixon wrote “Any American Policy 
towards Asia must come urgently to grips with 
the reality oi China”.' This accordingly may 
prove to be the most dramatic foreign policy 
development in post-war American and 
Communist Chinese history. It has tremen¬ 
dous significance for contemporary world 
politics, for it may herald a new pattern of 
relationship between the dilfercnt nations of 
the world, albeit a new world order based 
on meaningful co-cxistcnce between dilTorcnt 
systems. What makes the proposed Nixon 
visit truly spectacular, is that the United Stales 
and Communist China do not even have 
diplomatic relations. It is a tribute to the 
flexibility of both the United States and 
Communist China and perhaps also a 
warning to those who have been depending 
upon the United States that it may at any 
tijnc—when its national interests are involved 

_do the unexpected and unusual without 

taking into confidence friends or allies. 

The Americans and Chinese have realised 


that it takes two to play a game and that in 
this ihcrmomiclear age taking a collusion course 

would he suicidal, .if a world war no 

longer offers any hope of settling international 
disputes, at least major ones, the only other 
course open to great Powers is negotiation 
with or without a skilful use of pressure”.- 
TUcy have also realised that with their 
hanlcned attitudes, mutual problems become 
intractable and insolvablc' The pirscni 
Miisloric overture’ is the culmination of 
America’s China policy over the last hundred 
years. Over the course of this period 
rel.itions with China have swung sharply 
lietwccii feelings of love and hate- with 
pathological hatred being the dominant theme 
since the Communists wrested control of the 
niainlaiul in 1949. “We are withnessing the 
liquidation of two ilccades of a U. S. East 
Asian Policy dominated by the ghost of 
(former Secretary of States) John Foster 
Dulles,” ' At this particular juncture boili U. S. 
and China are covinced that their interests 
will be served by a Summit meeting between 
their leaders. American foreign policy to-day 
puls emphasis on “shared goal of coexistence”. 
Ti is with this background that President 
Nixon's decision to visit China must be viewed. 

At this stage an analysis of motives and 
implications of such a move would be of much 
interest. Though it is too early to assess 
the consequence, yet an academic exercise 
may be of immense help for policy formulation. 

n 

Motivas : 

What are the possible movtives of the 
American move ? “The meeting between 
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i he leaders of China and the United States is 
to seek normalization of the raiations between 
the two countries and also to exchange 
views on questions of concern to iJic two 
sides.”^ Mr. Nixon's rerciencc to 
“normaiizaiion of relations’' seem to suggest 
that his visit to l\king wt)ult[ be rlinuixcd by 
establishment of full diplomatic relations 
between the Uinted States and liic People’s 
Republic of China founded 22 years ago. 

President Nixon adiled apparetjily uiib a 
view to reassuring Moscow, Nationalist C’.liina 
and other ailirs, “our action in seeking a new 
relationship with tlic Pc«.pic's Kcjjubtic 
of China will not be at llu* expense of our 
old friends. It i.s not directed against any 
other nation. W'e seek frli-ndly lelations with 
all nations. Any naii<>ii can l.c our friend 
without being any other nation’.s enemy”.' 
Nevcrllieless, fears of Sino-Ainerican collusion 
— at the expense of Russia--appear to gain 
currency on the reasoning that iny enemy's 
enemy is my frirnd. As far as Indian is cen- 
cerned, the thaw w'ilh China might find 
America entering a pcti«}d of indifferent 
relations with India, ^'ei, India welcomed 
Nixon’s dramatic decision becatisc it saw 
in it the vindication of its own Ciliina policy. 
India belitvts that there can be no stable 
peace in Asia without C'hina being brought 
into the inainsircaai of civili'zcd inlern.uioiud 
politics. It is also hoped th.it American 
influence on a China armed with nuclear 
weapons would be all to the good. To that 
extent there is some relief. 

On the other hand, it could be argued that 
the recently concluded Treaty of Friendship 
between the Indian and Soviet governmen’s 
is the direct consequence of the American 
desire for closer relations with Communist 
China. New Delhi and Moscow have realised 
that it is in their mutual national interest to 
cooperate not only in ecnomic and callural 
fields, but also in the military sphere. It also 

d 


points to the desire of the Soviets to maintain 
a sphere of influence in tlie sub-continent as 
also a warning to other countircs in the area 
that they would not l.>e idle spectators in case 
if any aggics'^ion aguiiist India. To that extent 
there would be a sobering influence on 
Pakistan .nnd sabir-iailliiig by the military 
dicliarils would slop. 

Diplomatic observers saw’ the planned 
visit as an indicaiioi iliai China w’.is now 
willing to use its influence t<» end the w'.ir in 
Victnani. Ilit; search fora negotiated pra C 
in Vietnam will be irttensified. Consequently, 
peaceful. sj)ceily <>u(t j olitical settlement of 
the pi'<)l)]*'ms o‘ Lao'., Vitlnam aiul Cambodia 
may lie faciliiateil. .Sf)me kiii(l«jfa dca* on 
these frotiljle spots is in the oiriiig. 

Of even greater loiig-tcrni significance is 
the impact of Sino-Arnerican relations on the 
Soviet I'luon. Both .\mcrica a.id Cihin* have 
realised that tlicir principal adversary is Soviet 
Union. American gliibal interests cominuc 
to clash with Sovh I Ihiion, while large-scale 
th'ployrnenl of troops on either side of the 
long spiawling borders pSino-Soviet) in 
Central .-Xsia aiul the un.al'ating polemics 
continue to keep China's relation with the 
the soviet I 'nion considcr.ibly strained. 

The Soviet l.'nion. on its piirt also, 
:‘hyunlcil by fear of China - and even more 
f.aiful of a Sino-.\mcrican alliance --the 
Kussiaiis iniglii tlioose to rc.ict by dragging 
their feet on su Ii important issues on the 
strategic arms limitation talks. But it seemed 
more likely that in their anxiety to aveit & 
rapprochement between their two major 
adversaries, the Soviet would become more 
forthcoming in their relations with 
Wasliinlon”.'’ 

It may also mean that in IT S. is under* 
lying the fact that (1) the U. S. has interna¬ 
tional responsibilities in which the Russians do 
not play a major role. (2) it also serves as 
a pointer to the Kremlin Uiat henceforth iu 
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relationship with Washington cannot be taken 
for granted. Even if the currtvnt American 
overtures do not bear immediaie fruit, America 
will have served notice on Russia that it could 
use Communist China as a balancing force. 
The indications arc that China and America 
are both in their own way jockeying for 
advantage. 

As far as China's motives arc concerned 
it bel eves that a .Sino-Amcric.m detent will 
enchance its piestigc and influence. It will 
demonstrate to the woiirl th.U C'hina is an 
equal among the super-powers. The Ciiinese 
also realise that they arc not in a position l<» 
confront the Soviets on their own and there¬ 
fore tliC necessity of coming closer to the V. S. 
to pul up a joint from against the Russians. ' 

There is a question of trade also. *1 he 
United States feels that Japan, West Germany, 
Australia, Canada, Britain arc reaping the 
benefit of trade with China. Thus “the liugc 
cost of the war in Vietnam, along with the 
adverse balance of trade brought about by 
the expansion of trade in Germany and japan 
and the erosion of the value of the dollar in 
the iniei national market are important factors 
it would seem in Ameiica’s desire for establi¬ 
shing new relations with China”." 

'I'hc recognition of (Communist China and 
the TiSumpiitm of diplomatic relations would 
provide the Americans with a valuable 
listening post to monitor the trends in the 

Communist world movcinenl. 

Lastly, a visit to Peking in May of 1972 
will greatly strengthen Mr. Nixon’s prospects 
of re-election. It will luave the ‘‘brightened 
ftura of world statesman and peace- 
maker’*. 

Ill 

Implications . 

It is said that any Sino-American 
rapproachement offers decisive implications 
for world peace and international co-opera¬ 
tion beyond this decade. 


K, M. Pannikar held that “when a new 
power emerges the balance of power is upset. 
The Soviet revolution was the biggest fact 
which emerged from the First World War. 
Ii might be that Mao’s China is the biggest 
fact to emerge from the Second World War.’*'' 
Consequently, the emergence of a new balance 
of power seems probable in which the United 
State.s uses Peking in its efl’orts to balance oil’ 
Russia, wiiji Peking seeking assurance of its 
own security against Russia. This new 
marriage of convenience springs not from any 
sudden dedication to priticij)lcs l>ut out of 
mutual apprehension. 

U is abo safe to conclude that the Nixon 
atlministtatiun will not challenge the bid this 
autumn fur Peking’s admission to the Utiilcd 
NatifJiis. 

What about the implications for the 
Chinv'se on their new found relationship with 
the United States ? It may imply that the 
moderate wing of Chinese communism led 
by Prime Minister Chou En Lai lias began 
to assert itself in the power citadels of China. 
The moderates seek to advance Chinese aims 
through peaceful means of a ‘ucvv soft 
approach’ towards the United States and the 
rest of tlic world excluding perhaps the Soviet 
Union, 'I'his appears to be tlie inaiti theme 
of ‘ping-pong’ diplomacy. It also signals 
the opening of a peace front by the moderates 
ill China in the sphere of international 
relations. 

What about ia plications for the 
Americans ? To some it indicates failure of 
‘containing communism’ as enunciated by the 
'Truman doctrine’, pursued by all American 
administrations from Truman to Nixon. The 
irresistible geopolitical realities and the com¬ 
pulsion of their internal and external 
economics help explain to a large extent 
the drive towards a Sino-American 

rapproachement. 
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Despite Nixon’s assurance that the rela¬ 
tionship with China not be at the expe¬ 
nse of our old friends, nor “will it be against 
any nation”. 'The Taiwane?c are naturally 
very upset over these developments. Peking’s 
growing friendship with the outside world and 
specially with its hitherto arch-enemy, U. S., 
threatens the very existence of Taiwan which 
China has pledged to regain at any cost. 
The Chiang (Jovernment in the forsceablc 
future may die a slow death. 

China, a huge totalitarian country dcvelopcil 
patliological hatred of America and what it 
stands for over a period of many years. For 
the last two decades this policy of nuti- 
Atncricanism has been cairied on in the press 
and radio with a ranaiicai aril. It would be u 
naive assumption to expect hardened altitudes 
built o\ cr many years to evaporate in thin air 
ovcr-niglit. liut for die first lime the most 
powerful and richest natif>n in the world and 
the most populous nation in the world Itave 
decided to recognise c.^rh iithers exisicnre. 
Not only this, hut they have also come to the 
conclusion that in this age of tlicrino-iuiclear 
warfare, nation’.s professing diverse ideologies 
need to fellow the policy of “live and let 
live”. The choice is between two extremes-'-- 
bclwcen the “quick and the dead 

In conclusion, wc could slate that givett 
political maturity anti statesmanship of a 
high order on both sides, durable peace <ouId 
be built and consolidated. Nonetheless, no 


spectacular results could be expecieti immedi¬ 
ately, but Mr. Nixon’s mission to Peking 
may prove to be an occasion for hope and 
opportunity. 


1. Taken from the article which Mr. Nixon 
wrote for die journal. Foreign Affoirs 
just before the Presidential election in 
1968. 

2, B. L. Sharma : “Bolt from the Blue”, 
Ihe Indian Express. (Bombuy-cdiiion), 
July 27, 1971. 

.■•. Qtioied in Newsweek, Jtily, 26, 1971, 

p. 11. 

4. Taken from the text of liis one and half- 
minute speech on teletision on July, 
16th, 1971. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Newsweek, July, 26, 1971, p. 10. 

7. Interestingly cnoush. tlie Russians also 
realise that they are not in a posidno to 
confiotU a joint fronl put up by America 
and China on their own resources and 
strength. Iletice they found the piesent 
lime propituons to .sijJii u Treaty of 
Friendship witli India. 

8. K. S ; ‘•'riie proposed trip to China”, 
The Indian Expre.ss. (Bombay edition', 
July, 6, 1971, p. 6. 

9. Ciuolcd in “Xfao’s Monkey” by Frank 
Moracs, The Indian Express, (Bombay 

• edition), July, 19, 1971. 
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USAB 

( ContiimcU fro/n previous issue ) 


Japan 

Japan has <oni 20 srapliic.s, paintings and 
sculpture pieces done by 7 artisls. Of these 
llie mystic < irclci lilliiig the space by Jiro 
Yasliihara spetik of the oriental syndxiMc force. 
Being otte of the .iwarri-wimiiui' canvases, a 
few words have been said cailier. Mnsdkazu 


Iforiuti (b. 1911) has created a ftinny surrealis¬ 
tic sculplur,.' by shaping iron sheets, partly in 
I he form of plates ami partly as lubes and 
bnuling them in Tube Turning Inside Out A- - 
inuclt lifter the handle of cane of umbrellas in 
a bimd). Wood block prints of Akira 
Kurozaki (h. 1937) are large and distinct to 
describe black and white flight of .steps 



“BLACK CIRCLE ON WHITE" 

Artist: Jiro Yosbihara 
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decorated with round shapes in dark red and 
yellow in Darkness In Red. The works, two 
others are likewise, show intense emotion. 
Jasaku Maeda’s (b. 1926) Mystagojy of Space 
is rich in bright red, yellow, blue and green 
oils to bring out esoteric Buddhistic symbols. 
Hideo Yoshihara (b. 1931) reveals a delicate 
lithograph where the background is low indigo 
on which four women are shown seated on 
the ends of four planks of a Seesaw arranged 
at right angles. The figures arc white hut 
each has slight touch of green, black, orange 
and brown on one leg if) (lifl'crentiate and 
break tlie monotony. The etching here is 
soft and pleasant in composllion. On (lie 
whole the works in this corner are wcl' 
lliought of and delightful in expression aiul 
technique. 

South Korea 

South Korean corner has 10 works <lone bv 
10 artists. Yt)ung Bang Song’s (I». 1936) 
Work Painting is in spray method (o show on 
a dull smoky background patclies in low black 
as il shrubs have come out at iulcrvals on 
tilled land. Spiritual Hymn in 6(ue is a large 
canvas painted by Ki Woji Lee {b. 1927) in 
shaded blue, dripping or overlapping with 
white and to some extent tiil)ist in oils. Tin- 
total effeci is tltai the colottr arrangement 
takes us away from the humdrum feeling of 
the world. It Is a successful abstract painting 
with a message. Shan Shik Kitn (b. 1926) 
has created a representative sculpture Space 
and Circle which is globular, measuring about 
20 inches in diameter, on the surface of w'hicli 
arc fitted round steel cups of several dimen¬ 
sions. This shows as if the globe is made of 
atoms. 

y,. Kuwait 

Kuwnt is represented by 11 paintings and 
sculpture'of 10 young artists who reveal their 
pfe^t'day artistic faculty. Here we see the 


stamp of the trends of mannerisms of the ad¬ 
joining countries of Arabia. Abdulla Salem's 
View (oil) is just what we see in any village of 
north India. Here are a burnt sienna hiit, a 
blue gate, a water buffalo under a shady green 
tree and a few women busy i)i their daily work. 
The Wind of Spring is a softly tainted water 
colour by Jawad J. Bou.diahri (b. 1943) and 
depicts wcll-space<l green foliage of a tree 
beside a canal with flowing water. Sami 
Mohammed (b. 1943) has done a black stone 
sctdpiurc—The Sad Man to show a man widi 
woolly linir sitting with his grim face buried 
between his two hands. Issa S.iger (1). 1940) 
in his piaster .»la(uet(c Captive of Love has 
shown the fa<e of a woman with a pillar like 
body which has 0 |jcnings in front and back, 
inside wluch is a small doll like figure of an 
Arab with upraised arms. 

Malayasia 

Malayasia is represented by 20 art works 
comprising ten paintings, five sculptures and 
live graphic pieces done hy four top-ranking 
.irtists. Anthony I an d* 1933) is both 
imaginative and de finite when he wants to 
express with vigour. So The Jungle made of 
several steel rods shaped m the upper part 
like ‘1;’ iTcatcs the total visual impression of a 
jungle. His Cockerel, a faiily big one made Oi 
strips or iron after llie faslrion of wickerwork 
pattern, is rrowing so that tlie body is fully 
stretched having spiky crest and feathery body 
and tail. Deep brown chocolate colour suits 
well on it. There is commingling of expre¬ 
ssionism with arii.stio creation. A sense of 
graphic style is discernible in Ismail Zain's 
(b. 1930) 1.00 P. M. (Acrylic canvas) for its 
delicate border design in dull (o bright blue. 
His 7.00 A. M, is identical but is in green, 

Mauritius 

Eight artists have sent fourteen artworks 
from Mauritius. The works show that the 
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artists have taken iospiration from the West, 
Africa and India. Dhyaneswar Dausoa in his 
medium-sized wooden statuette La Porteuse 
D’Eau lias created a realistic chocolate colour 
woman who is holding a slender water jar 
on her shoulder. Slightly bent and ■ head 
txuned a bit on one side add vitality to it. 
La Diva Souteille in egg tempera by 
Nagalingam Murthy reveals groups of people 
around a mandolin player in a few broad 
patclics of browns, blue and black and slight 
crimson .is relief and depicts the mood of each 
group in powerful colour arrangement. Pierre 
Argo (b. 1941) in Maternite (oil) has described 
after cxprejsioni-tic technique in oils and 
poster colours a white torso having crimson 
drippings, blue, indigo, yellow and black 
squares and circular shapes, the idea of 
motherhood. 

Nepal 

Nepalese artists, inspite of their endeavour 
to create modern dynamic art forms, were not 
free to do so till 1950. Prc-1950 periods saw 

sliflling of modern artistic tendency. In the 
present Nepalese collection of 20 paintings and 
sculptures done by 12 arti'ts we see both 
realistic and modern art patterns. Thakm 
Prasad Mainali (b. 1939) in Form has sliown a 
green bronze leaf in rhythmic wavy ehingalcd 
shape with dimples. Family (oil) is Manuj 
Babu Mlslira’s (b. 1939) creation showing in 
blue, black and whitish grey traingles several 
men and women gossiping. It lias the tonal 
quality though expresses little. Shree Compo¬ 
sition by Deepak Shimkhada (b. 1945) is a 
very effective canvas having red oil in the 
centre around which is a large greenish brown 
circle having black rim. Devanagri ‘Shrcc’ 
is Inscribed on the red encircled space. It is 
comparable with Jiro Yashihara’s Black Circle 
on White. Both are symbolic enough to 
create a feeling of esoteric or lantric sign, 
though the Japanese work is a class by itself. 


New Zealand 

New Zealand is represented by 14 graphic 
art pieces done by seven artists. In that part 
of the world graphic art developed rather from 
the twenties of this century. In this exhibition 
Imman figure has been ased rarely. The 
general theme is expressionistic, idyllic dreams 
in the dialect of abstracticism. Pakirl Sandhills 
(etching) by Miss Alison Pickmeri (b. 1910) 
has fine etching revealing lateral winding 
palches in grades of yellow, a bit of indigo 
weeds beside blue water and white cloud. In 
Radiation Miss Kate Coolahan (b. 1929) has 
ctclicd in dull black with breaks in low lone, 
a space over whicli is a rhomboid whicli is 
Irregularly coloured in sections ol violet, 
yellow and green—all to give an imaginary 
effect of radiation and colour. Johan 
Drawbridge (b. 1930) in interior (dry point 
and mezzotint) has given a shadowy lilack and 
white soft treatment to show a woman standing 
bchiml a glass door. 

Nigeria 

The Nigerian collection of 17 oils, graphics 
and sculptures by 12 artists is one of the most 
interesting corners. In spite of the Western 
and international artistic influences in some 
of the works, several artists ha/c revealed their 
indigenous styles—the African art mannerisms 
which are quite vocal here. The sculptures 
are spontaneous and vigorous and are akin to 
Ashanti dialect. Erhabor Emokpac (b. 1934) 
in his ebony statue Olokun has described by 
means of a triangular ebony trunk which has 
brown grains along the face with sharp details 
of nose, lips and there are feathers as if on the 
head. His Growth (oil) is in vigorous patches 
and swirls of warm orange and red, a violet 
trunk set with a long neck and head. 
Around black, blue and white patches or thick 
non-objective patterns done with pigments 
direct from the nozzles of tubes. 
Pregnant Woman is another typical African 
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Ebony sculpture by Ben Osawc (b. 1931) 
showing rounded long head and the body with 
opening to show space. This is expressive and 
powerful to show the local traits. The Dad 
Gorilla in London Zoo by Twins Seven is so 
realistic yet a piece of fantasy to depict 
through graphic art the wild face of a gorilla 
with glistening teeth, woolly hair with overall 
incisions in low crimson rectangles and blue 
to yellow designs. 

Norway 

Herman Heblcr (b. 1911) represents 
Norway with his seven Serigr.aphs. Ilcbler 
lias Ijcen doing the art of print making. His 
technique is silkscrecn which he does with a 
high degree of mastership. All the works ate 
sensitive in colouring—say in shining black, 
red, maroon and slate colour to depict broad 
arrow head formation or rectangular designs 
combined into various shapes. Only one— 
No. 7—has a slate colour semicircle below 
which in another panel is a perpendicular 
black line having wing like black projections. 
T echnical excellence apart, there is the usage 
of toned colours on delicate prints, but 
Norway had, earlier, exhibifctl a variety of 

works, 

Philippines 

Thirteen artists have contributed twenty 
paintings, graphics and sculptures. Conrado 
(-. Mercado Jr. (b. 1945\ has created three 
sculptures to give the total idea of men at 
work by making several small human figures 
with copper wire coils—some climbing 
ladders, some descendittg—in panels over brass 
sheet backgrounds. Angelito E. David 
(b. 1936) in two of his abstract oil works has 
pasted thin tissue paper on black lines and a 
blue moon to reveal the misty effect of inside 
pigments in Trecerchi Controil Bleu and Senza 
Nome. There are some decorations too. 


Delicate and subtle etching in complicated 
designs brings out the relaxed and dismayed 
human figures in Orlando Castillo’s (b. 1947) 
After the Show. Solomon A. Saprid (b. 1917) 
in his wood work Beggar Boy has brought out 
from one piece limber the })athetic details of 
an emaciated body folding the trunk of his 
body on the strclclicd legs with face downward 
and two arms stretclicd with a begging bowl. 
The artist is no doubt a powerful sculptor, 
for from an one-piece timber he has brouglit 
out the necessary anatomy of a human figure 
to its totality and has described tiie pathetic 
scene in a vety cflective manner. As a wood 
sculpture, it is perliaps the best of its type in 
the show. 

Poland 

Five artists have coniributed twenty pain¬ 
tings, graphics ami the so called sculpture 
pieces in the Polish corner. Garden V (Acrylic) 
is a compo-siiion of a flawcr bed in full bloom 
by Tadcusz Uc>minik (1). I92X). Here on blue 
ground with a bit of dripping colour arc 
white, orange, green, inart)i)ti brisk strokes and 
patches. It is somewhat itiipiessionislic. 
Abotit Jerzy Panek’s award-winning mossaic 
type wood-cut-Portrait with a White Hat—11 
—comments have been made in the beginning. 
Jaiuisz. Przyby'.'.ky (b. 1937) in his lithograph 
Traces of Man creates a fantasy by stretching 
his idea to form, by means of patchy bitings 
a few white spots on black ground, the figure 
of a silling gorilla, as if to paint man in its 
bestial origin. Then we see five monotonous 
shelf-likc objects decorated by Jerzy 
Rosolowicz (1). 1928) with either square glas.s 
plates, or lens in several box like compart¬ 
ments. Whether these arc architectonic or 
examples of interior decoration, we do not 
feel aesthetically enriched. Well, modern art 
admits of more and more violent, oftentimes 
mechanical objects to create mental tension. 
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SELF PORTRAIT WITH A WHITE HAT 

Artist : Jerzy Penck 


Rumania 

Three Rumanian artists have executed 
twenty paintings, sculpture pieces and 
graphics. Dimitric (iavrilean (b. 1942) comes 
from a family of epic narrators and so we sec 
in his oil painting—The Bride of Oas—adop¬ 
tion of almost academic style in the depiction 
of a highly decorated bride in gorgeous and 
colourful traditional dress and ornaments, 


around whom are musicians and a crowd. In 
his New Year’s Day (oil) we sec a throng of 
gaily coloured gathering and the surrounding 
is studded with trees, men, cottages, church 
and all that after whirl spacing fashion. It 
portrays the local life intimately. Ovidiu 
Maitec (b. 1925) creates seven sculpture 
pieces. These are constructivist and it not 
abstract, are toteoiistic. HU Chimmara IIU a 
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brown wooden piece with space to show two 
?egs and . then two rectangular flapping wings 
and the top has a hole. In Tower he has 
shown a cliisclled wood of irregular shape, 
the middle part of which has a series of iiolrs 
through and the top has a hit of pnjjection. 
I'eszt Ladislu (L 1930) in his several coHo- 
graphs uses deep impressions in hlack and 
clioeolatc to low sienna. Hi.s works pn)c!aini 
vigour and deliberate tlestgjts of olden tinies as 
also a few modern symbolic forms. In (loin* 
position wc see all these or perhaps a triangle 
or a stjuarc and a hit of low rrimson as relief. 

Sikkim 

The Sikkimese section has eight sciolls, 
several bron/c si.»ttiette.s, six masks and a few 
hooks (piinled from xylograph) containing 
matter of religion. Therefore, jn Sikkim an 
artisi is called a religious artist. 

The scrolls are made on glossy idoth t>r 
cloth dubbed in a paste made of chalk and 
gum and then polishing the stirfacc with 
c»mchshell. The colours arc made out of 
local vegetables and miaerals. I'lie tlelicaic 
features drawn with meticulous precision and 
expressed in soothing tonal quality, some in 
j>anel.s, deal with Arhats. These two are 
paintings of Rinzin l.haripa. N'ajrapaiii is 
another scroll painting by him in terms ot 
strict religious dictates with curling and rolling 
rlouds, blue and green around and <ul)lime 
|)owcrful figure of gotl. A stone slal) has been 
chiselled to f(»rin a lotus with highly finished 
relief work on which are wiitings or tautrlc 
figures around. This has been carved by Par 
Rrkos. This stone slab illustrates ten mystic 
sounds. The bronze statuettes are decorated 
and have pointed angular shapes, the usual 
style of that part of the world to depict 
Vajrapani who is a stout man having skulls 
on the head, snake around its neck and is in 
dancing pose, beside which is a Bhairavi, or a 
tantric Chandll with a garland of skulls, a 


trident in hand, the head has a crown of lapiz 
lazuli and she is drinking from a cup with 
upraised head. These two have been done, by 
Sano Bhai Sukya. Of the six masks a liig red 
one depicts tlie patron deity of Sikkim. C)thers 
show spirits in annoyance or again male 
spirits and female spirits. 1 here is a deer 
mask foi the deer li.as .sanctity in Mahayan 
fiuddist country of Sikkim. 

Spain 

The Sp.nush corner has a licit collecttotl 
demonstrating 16 works done hy 5 artists, 
tnr<sl of whom arc senior. Here arc abstract 
patterns to strike at our consciousness rudely 
or again sooth our vision with lay outs of 
diflerem inaiciial with imagincry shapes or 
even In fme textural «jualily, m.iy he stirrca- 
listic or divisionistic in the efTnsiuii of 
pigments. At least wc feel tlii-s comer enriches 
our aesthetic taste. S,dvaJ<jr Soria’s fh. 1918) 
Composition is a weaving of jnnks to form 
over a hlack hoard a strange shape by lixing 
an ‘n’ shapcil iron piece at the hasr, above 
whii.h .1 piece of lusiy wire-me.sh with opening 
on a rusty iion plate has been fi.xcd and »)ur 
vision from the central opening is «lispcrscd 
owing to several radiating wires. Jose Liiiz 
l' ajaKlo(l>. 194r;has coiistrin-led Aluminium after 
h.is-ielicf, wliich is a large rounding mass to 
touch the outer end .iiid few smaller ones to 
keep l>al.iijce- all giving .i good .distract fcel- 
ing. Julian M.iiiiu Ur \ idales (h. I9.'l) in 
his le.ithei work Curve and Circle has used 
polished bright yellow a* giccn pigments in 
the lower part, above which is a brown arc 
and around a wiile belt in chocolate arc 
geometrical and lloral designs. Ii is a nice 
coinbmaiion iif the traditional and modern 
patterns in well toned o Is. Cesar Arias 
(1 j. 1923) in Resume 60 («>il) has brought out 
a divisionistic abstract pattern by his superb 
treatment of black which is broken to liquid 
reflection of brown lines, with bal.incing white 
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or crimson touches. The graphic woik Still 
Life by Doroteo Arn/.ia (b. 1936) has the 
scnsiiivTticss of tlic biting atul texture to 
(Icsctil.ir a few brick reel a[>plcs on a black 
table will; Mipporling ihill brnwii atul (ouches 
of brick red <(»n»plemcnlary colour. It is 
Brafun'isli at any rale. 

Sweden 

All the 17 works lumi* in tin* Swrdisli 
ctjrticr are gra|)hic ait pieces ilone liy five 
artists. Not tli.U llie ait of (;ni*raving was 
unkiiowM to the people, but from the funies 
of this leiituiy by adopting various nieehanical 
processes, specially j>ln»ti>-cngraving nuiliods, 
the .Swedisli artists liave developed graphic 
art. riiis branch of art i)ccan)c popular 
firstly due to the low cost of production and 
secondly it scivcd well in propagating ideo¬ 
logical messages to the masses. All the fist; 
artists are young ami depict c(mtein(>oraiy 
problems facing us all. Ingvar Hurting 
;b. 1934) in Outlook (serigraph) brings out 
chorolalc perpeiidicul.ir or oval shaped bars 
licyond which is an expanse of sky blue and a 
l.,wnscapc in tine tones of deep red, blue anti 
black paiclics. It gi\ Cs an eery feeling that 
we are caged and physically removed from the 
charms of the pan'irama of nature. Per 
Sveiisson (b. 193S) has brought realism in his 
aquatint and etching - Battle-1. The measured 
engraving brings out in due light and 
shade the end of several dead crickets with 
projected legs, wings of fallen crickets in a 
battle. Bengi Bockman (b. 1936) has composed 
in his etcliing in realistic style a large house 
and a spacious room with its architectural 
designs, decorations and a stattietle inside the 
room—all in black and white in Very Superior 
Old Person. The incisions are delicate and 
well mate lied. It shows the sense of sarcasm 
in describing the outdated aristocrat. 


Switzerland 

Six graphic artists have put up 18 exhibits 
ill the Swiss corner. These arc woodcuts, 
acjiMtint-cicliing, lithographs and silk screens. 
Gall a lithograph by Jean Lccoultrc (b. 1930) 
is extremely well finibhed in sepia tone to show 
a medical man holds a telephone receiver and 
thinks of adminisicring Injection to a crimson 
female torso. Rolf Iseli (b. 1934) describes 
with white etching tnaiks, a Worm-hole—a 
green .serpentine tunnel inside a fiotilc green 
plot with slight crayon chocolate t»)urhKS. In 
techni(|ue it is successful l)ut is not very 
.ippr’aliiig. In Si'kskreen C Jakob Bill (b.l942} 
has doscnbcfi in smootit green with four angles 
in the four corners in red, bine and orange 
hues. Tlic lioc specks on the tcxtuic add 
<luirm. His another Silkscreen B has blue 
ground having on it coiislrasting perpendi¬ 
cular broail maroon stripes. jeen Baier 
(b. 193.3] in his Silkscrcon Composition'2 has 
shown graded slipjilcs in red and maroon and 
black triangles. 'I'he woik is nt;al and waiinly 
coloured with mechanical effect in a way. 

Syria 

In the Syrian (orncr are eight paintings 
done l)y eight artists. The artists there appear 
to be either concerned with the application of 
toned pigments in decorative patterns or folli'w 
llie art trends of the forties. Mamdooh 
Kachiun has constructed in black, yellow, 
green cubes of a bent down Man with Roller. 
The figure has weight and vigour due to effect 
of cubes, but pigments do not blend well. 
Naim Ismail has depicted the Aqsa Mosque Is 
Burning in mixed technique by the use of bluei 
jade colour and green. There are details of 
arche.s, pillars decorated with coloured plastic 
s([uarcs —over all of which are red and orange 
licking flames and bellowing black smoke4 
Nazir Nabash in The Morning describes a 
woman. in sienna and yellow lounging over a 
cot with triangular designs. Around her U 
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yellow ray of light cjirough arches. Here and 
there are a frw green squares and conch shells 
fitted as decorations. It reminds us of the 
harem scene in the modern setting. 

Turkey 

In the art trends of 'rurkey the [ircsctu 
mannerisms less the stereotyped ull'a-inodeni 
itiHow of the West are clearly discernible. 
'I’lie changing fiiiic.s with the concomittant 
aspirali(ni, philosophy and problems drive the 
'I'nrkish artists to side track the decorative 
Hyzantijie or Sarasenic art forms. War has 
been depicted by Ncdini CJunsur (b. 1924) in 
its grim (l«;tails. Here we see series of 
scafToldings with dead men lianging in dull 
s<')oty colour, around arc vultures on the look 
out, the oininous owl perching, ferocious dogs 
jump to bite at the dead bo<lics. On the 
right soldiers in tunic march in files towards 
vill.iges burning in red and yellow llasliy 
pigments. In Bosphorous Devrim lubil 
b. 1937) has used impressionistic lec.hniijuc to 
describe the city in green an<l red lines ami 
white patches, on the three sides of whicli is 
lilue water with stipples to show .shimmering 
w.avcs of the creeks. Compositton Iiy Hasan 
Kavruk (b. 1919) has wide oil patches in 
brown, sienna and cream witli regular 
d.ibbings in deep grey to crimson to create a 
virile abstract piece. Sadan Uc/.cyis in hi.s 
Composition has created a jumble of cubes in 
blue, reJ, white and grey—all sltooting 
upward beside which is a flash of yellow 
pigment with crimson cubes and white' 

patches. The total elTecl is an image of 
revolution and disorder. 

Russia 

In this corner there are 17 work.s consisting 
of oils, graphics and sculptures. The overall 
impression is that we are in V’ictorian jjcriod. 
Here are portraits (Sculptures) executed by 
Audrey Petrovitch Faidyah (1920»I967) and 
by Nikogos Bargrationovitch Nikogosain 


(1). 1918). Faidyab’s bronze work •Portrait 
of Yuri Alexeevitch Gagarin in dark colour lias 
light and intelligent face and strong iiead. 
Nikogosian has created a heavy and strong 
jicrsonality of V. L Lenin in bronze on the way 
to address a public meeting which leaves 
nothing to imagination. Illarion Vladirnini- 
viifli Golitsyn’s {b. 1928) woodcut Maple in 
Bloom is a happily laid out spacious work 
showing black linc^ in various intensity and a 
(lowering maple tree beside which is a tower 
like buihling with distinct grains to reveal tlic 
strength of the structure. A flog is also sitting 
under the tree. Here we find an airy atmos¬ 
phere due to judicifius cuttings. Khiva 
(linociit) liy Gury Fillippovitch Zakharov 
(Ij. 1926) is a .snumih display of folk art 
pattern in (lifl'crent plane.s. 'i'herc is a hut in 
one plane, a couple willi an ass in another, 
and up above iree.s in black, the dome »)f a 
church in ligliler tone, a tower—everywhere 
there are cfhrctive incisions, Pavel Dmitric- 
vitch Korin’s (1892-1957) oil Portrait of M. 
Sarjiofi is peifeci in every detail and colour la 
slmu the profile of an iiitclligcni elderly face, 
but one aspect of the artistic creation is hardly 
present as the background is jasi Hat grey. 
Moscow Road (oil) l>y ficorgy Grigorievitch 
Nissky is a (lever canvas to .show ilie vast 
space in the glowing red of ihe setting Sun, 
and tlie rest four-fifths is in grades of brick red 
or dull greyish red. Jicst at the base is shown 
a wide brown road with two human figures 
and an arch, away on ilie right is a tall pillar 
for liigh-len.sion wires to fill in the blank 
upper part of the canvas. In this the technique 
of creating the sense of huge space is arresting. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela has .sent eleven drawings in jicn 
and ink, all of which have been done by 
Antonio Kduardo Dagnino (b. 1940). He is 
now working at Varanasi- His works are 
executed by means of supple and powerful 
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lines and broad black patches. His sketciies, 
as it were, arc on two episodes vi/.. Pleasure 
and Pain and Death Love and Despair. He has 
also depicted (’hristian themes so that The 
Cross in his usual blaik lines and patclies 
shows in one panel tljc fon,dvint> Christ. In 
anothei panel the crucilied (^lirist on a black 
cross. l)elow wliicli are .a few ascetic faces with 
1 ‘losed eyes and also some devilish fares can be 
seen in cubist style. In all ilu* live drawings 
entitled Pleasure and Fain Hold Hands we see 
rjiule ligurcs in supple lines <lcsriil)ing various 
aspects of creation by decorating his work 
wiili |>|ialtiis as (he .symbol of fcriili/.ition. All 
the foui drawings under the title On Life, 
Death, Love, Despair and Illumination in panels 
he shows men and women, after cnliistie and 
conslrurtivist approach, to depict (he primi¬ 
tive vigour in piop<*rly shaded black. In 
aiiollier panel we sec groicscpn* liunian faces, 
flat lu'ad.s in .i <avc and in the third panel a 
sharp mechanical face with three eyes, <uic of 
whieli i.s blank to leveal »les])air expressed in 
terms <if fantastic distortion. T’lie artist with 
his pnweifiil ili awing rloi's not tind suitable 
language to give V'-nt to his liighly strung 
emi tivc mind. 

Yugoslavia 

Here \\c see the creation of fancy railicr 
than oi an imaj'in.Jiive world Ijy artists who 
arc around (heir foit es. No doubt, all of 
tlietn have wi(m'.sse<l ilic collapse of the old 
social struc ture and values due to the, devasta¬ 
tion of the last World W'ar. A measure of 
cynicism is, therefore, natural in the younger 
artists of most countries. 

Sutcj Mirrislav (b. I9.16J in Ciiy-2 ((Collage) 
has drawn a scries of arranged arrowhead 
shaped designs in black, blue, green and 
indigo fitted with cubes in maroon, lemon, 
yellow, red and yellow to ercute a bright and 
moving canvas. For this work he has been 
awarded ‘Honours of Mention’ by the 


organisers. In Boot, Glove and Small Monu¬ 
ment done in mixed media i. c. by the use of 
water colour and pen and ink, lljovsky Bora 
(b. 1942) brings out a high toned Slavic folk 
art patterns on the boot, glove and a lower 
personified as a female figure. The designs 
are linear, in cubes and circular, floral—much 
after needle work pattern in redj yellow, green 
black and white. Luketie Stevan’s (b. 1925)— 
Sculpture XXI (prochrome) has a white 
chrome rectangular slicci, the middle of which 
has a broad copper colour piece. It looks 
like a jiicturc frame and gives a good aci'oiml 
ol spatial treaiincnt imn h after painting. 

Zambia 

/ambian artists inunbcring thiilcen have 
piescnied fourteen paiuiiugs, most of which 
are in tempera. The paintings arc unassum¬ 
ing for tiresc arc simple portrayal of the f>eoplc 
of that part of the wnrlil. Robert Mofyri has 
luougbt out in thin tempera the hustle and 
bustle ol men ami women on a footpath of a 
town going to their work in lirighl yellow, 
l)liie uml fed cosium's in Off to Work. Sonny 
lUuda in Roof (tempera) ha.s created in sinootli 
soft colours a simple realistic rural scene where 
/.ambians arc building a conical hut. Here 
the green foliage, golden straw carried to 
the workers on the black wooden ladders on 
tlie partly Imili hut give us the view of the 
workers of the country with a touch of 
domestic aflinity. Playing Kalimba (oil) has 
cncugh of greens and sooty branches under 
which a man having woolly hair, pOuling lips 
opened, having elongated features, is playing 
kalimba amidst flashy white to brown. It 
is an ezprcssionistic painting by T. A. 
Sinibasa in powerful sweeps. Christopher 
Mondoloka in Preparing Farmland (tempera) 
shows trunks of trees being axed. The 8tunip.s 
are deep sienna, here and there arc touches 
of crimson, beyond is the green forest and 
airy dull blue sky. 
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India 

The collection of works in the Imlian 
corner is on the whole (juitc rich and 
numerous. The 105 works of 54 artists in a 
variety of styles and media are crammed in a 
large hall. This cramming could have )>ccn 
avoided by selecting one or two woiks as the 
maximum from each of the 12 artists who are 
individually rcprcscntctl by three works, l.alit 
Kala Akademi persists in adopting tiiis method 
of selection in their annual e,\hibiiions, so the 
habit dies baril. It would have been reaso¬ 
nable to select even one work instead of two 
from many other artists. 

^Ve have already discussed about jl’c golil 
medal-winning oil work of Ishwar Sagara - 
Hungry Souts—in tin* early part of this article. 
His f)ther ecjually large oil painting Temple 
is decorated on the right side with desings 
and symbols in warm pigments to show a 
black Shiva linga on its mount, a white* bull, 
a temple with designs on the w.dls and on 
the left is the Sun personified as a powerful, 
calm, man radiating Its c-nergy in red, blue 
black circular waves 


In the Poster competition for sclcetion of 
design for the Second Tricnnale India, Gopi 
Gajwani (b. 1928 in Sind and a product of 
Delhi Polytechnic) was awarded the first prize 
ofR-s. 2,500. Medallian design was executed 
by (Ihiniamoni Kar. 

P. V. Jankirain has adopted his usual 
media of fixing strips of copper sheet, silver 
wires and a bit of < >»Iour to bring out Christ 
with drooping eyes, forgiving face in 
Benedictor and also in Crown of Thorn. There 
are three of his sculptures, of whiclt the 
aforesaid two arc good enough. Siren is well- 
l.iid out display of m;f*s and space in semi- 
rcprcsciitational form to reveal in deep brown 
wood, women standing and lying after the 
idea from the Greek epic by Chinlainoni Kar 
(b. 1915). Kaghmiath .Singh’s Moonlit Sontin* 
(wn,)d, laccjuei-eejlnur, mct.ilj is abstract 
imaginative composition in (lowing style, 
decorated with wire work, chiselled floral red 
dent fixetl with a small coppci plate on the 
right ofwhieh is a lialf-inan in copper. Black 
lactjuer lourlus give the feeling of shade. Eel 
iiv l.ikc it ;ts i sccncrv in sculpture. But it is 
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successful, for il lias space, weight, colour, 
lines, texture and balance. 

The Stone and the Sand is a flai-toncd 
soberly coloured dreamland oil work of 
Paramjit Singli (b. 19J5) in his usual nice 
surrealistic composition, ll shows a violet 
hill, shining water, Hal pcifoclly diawn waiK 
and houses in browns and rouiul boukleis 
Hying in the air. The entire arrangcinctit 
creates an awe-inspiring jilctiec in onr mind 
due to its functional aspects and pigmcMitation. 
Thi.s is, indeed, a new approach to .surrealism. 
G. R. Saiiiosh (b. 1929) after doing abstract 
patterns for a long time has reverted to tlie 
depiction of esoteric syniljols set itt perfect 
academic style of work in oil which has no 
title. This huge painting (172 x 225 cm.) has 
soft graded bine ground over which arc 
luminous brown female thighs, stjuares in blue 
and chocolate, a trident at the base and on 
the top is a black and red circle—all to say 
that Si\a is the source of creation. Pir.iji 
Sagara (b. 1931) in his familiar media of a 
big plank having after bas-relief, the shapes of 
horses with open mouths, few lotus (lowers 
fixed witli nails coloured yellow' to show 
stamens and on the right side is round red 
faco witli a black and white eyes to resemble 
the Sun. TTic title it bears is Collage 3. It 
shows all power is derived from the Sun. 
Mythologically horse is the mount of the Sun. 
Whatever the media, h is traditional to the 
core. Mother and Child is one of the best 
paintings in this corner for its simplified folk 
art touch, harmonious soft lints in describing 
in tempera a doll-like mother seated w'ilh 
luminous eyes beside a hal)y. Here Ganesh 
Pync (b. l'»37) has brought ottt the foliage in 
various shades of green, a pond with blooming 
lily, a water bird on the branch of the tree- 
all support (he central ohjecf due to his 
imaginative arrangement. Jayant Parikh in 
Clouds Watching the RefiecCions has adopted 


pleasing technique by having overall low green 
oil colour, itiside which in three panels in 
grey, red and green, he has drawn criss-cross 
fealuri’s of trees and flowers. Homi Patel’s 
^(ul) Painting-2, is a spacious white canvas 
witli a small oval shape in black outline which 
is surrounded by another oval figure in less 
intense pigment almost at the centre. This 
when compared to Jiio Yashikaya’s (Japan) 
Black Circle on V/hite or to Deepak 
Siiimkhada’s (Nepal) Shree Composition looks 
unimpressive, though all the three canvases 
have the common theme. 

In this corner there are a good numl)t;r of 
cxcclienl graphic art pieces to show that tJie 
standaid of this type of art is rising in India. 
Miss Muinta/. Sultan Ali (b. 1947) has shown 
her technical skill in giving efTcclive scratches, 
but with very little variations in tones, in 
Surya and Soma (etching). She h.rs in broad 
black etched lines on dull yellow brought out 
tlie earth on one side and the details of a 
reddish Sun on the other. But her work is 
much after her father’s style. Bimal Banerjce 
(b. 1939) has exhibited three highly sensitive 
graphic works. In Homage to my Mother 
(linograph atid mi.xed technique) we see has 
fixed printed bits of paper on white ground 
and tlicn there are delicate black raised lines 
or /ig-zag lines in green and red diverge from 
a central point to the distant earth colour and 
black jtatches. He has thus depicted in hints 
the colourful life moving upward. Transforming 
Clouds through the Constructions and a tree 
is again poetic is composition value as here 
are a few mauve to light blue patches over¬ 
lapping with brown to make a dull brown 
mixed area and there arc a few delicate burnt 
sienna swirling lines radiating from the centre. 
Water Lilies by Dipak Bannerji (b. 1936) has 
also fine and supple engraved lines. It is a 
tasteful layout with facile linear details with 
due modulations in two squares, in black and 
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white with blobs of low green and a fine 
tinge of brown. 

Within about two years time we have seen 
two contemporary international art exhibitions 
i. c. the Triennale India--1968 andaiunher 
Trienuale in Delhi this year. Wiicthcr in 
mannerism, media, style or in depiction of 
inner idci, v/e see from the exliibils the 
tremendous change that is going on at a 
break-neck speed. 'I’o adduce the reason to 
the restlessness among the artists in portraying 
the mental upheaval due to thcshailering of the 
social fabric is be on a shaky ground. For 
during till last two or three years we have 
not cxpcrirnccd such a eaiastrophy, yet wliat 
we saw in the 600 works in tlie 'I'licimale 
India—1968 were much less tlynamic in the 
patterms of execution and material used a> 
compared to the 800 exhibits pul in (lie 
'rricnualc—1971. Even if sonic of the exhibits 
arc left outside the purview of our serious 
consideration, quite a large number of worki 
show radical treatment of space to its 
industrialised environment, perhaps to show 
that man is swayed by the imccrtainty of liis 
locus standi, be it in social, moral,liunianitarian 


or spiritual field. Or i.s it escapism for some 
artists to avoid competition in the arena of 
cslablishe<l schools of ai l liy doing - something 
which neither germinates out of their convic¬ 
tion nor convincing to the onlookers ! Few, 
of course, ide.alc the spiritual content. 

The trends of radicalism in the art world 
li.ivc so influenced our mind that those art 
works which were liked about lialf a century 
back, appear to be mislits in the present show. 
Tct, as Arthur R. Howell says, we see four 
main fortes viz. colour, space, lines and planes 
in these cxliibits. May lie, empliasis has been 
on one of tlie f-uiors to achieve weight, 
icxuire, balance, elegance, movement, rhythm 
and other fundamcnt.ils of aesthetics. 

One fact is inexplicable in that quite a 
number of art woiks in this exhibition can be 
called cimlraplions out of rusty iron pieces or 
plaster in folded fashion and stuck over 
another canvas. Will such works outlast the 
ravages of nature for mure ilian .i few years ? 

Lastly it must be said that the new Presi¬ 
dent of the Akadcnii has arranged this 
Triennale i;rcdilably in spite of the fact that 
some angry artists ilissociaied themselves from 
this show. 


ELITES AND MODERNIZATION IN INDIA 
c. R. PRASAD RAO 


“Man makis history”, §t'>ss the familiar 
saying. Though, history shaped itself out of 
the biographies of a fc.^r great men here and 
there in olden ti:n-3 it is by and large an 
archaism in consemporary contexts. In the 
modern age to-day which drifted far past the 
fcudalistic traaiiiom, li»= salience and signifi¬ 
cance of this source of social change arc in 
serious doubt. Destinies, as well as power and 
knowledge, arc a dispersed phenomenon in 
moiern sicieties T.ie siu'lc-min ilieory of 
social change expUins little of the course of 
events even, in dictatorial regimes and much 
less of the events of modern, complex, 
democratic, industrial soietics .M .lions all 
the world over are governed less and less by 
charismatic leaders. This is not to say that 
the springs of charisma dried up or are bfi in 
disuse with no role to play in the life of a 
nation. It only means that destinies of nations 
are made increasingly by a tribe ot select 
individuals called "cl tes”, who arc products 
ofvasdy expanding education, admimsiraUon 
and industry. In making out the elite pheno¬ 
menon. however, I am not attempting to 
underplay the sigiiiftgance of cUarisinalic 
leaders. It is true that a problematic situation 
often requires a leader not, necessarily 
charismatic, to indentify and initiate a course 
of action—a process of change or a movement, 
but his efforts will bear no fruit without 
winning the allegiance and co-operation of the 
eliiciwho validate and legitimise it to the 

masses. 

Elites every where are the pioneers and 
sostainers of social change. Indeed the rise 
and decline of crucial movemenu, social, 
political or cultural, can be convincingly 
correlated with the rise and fall of elites. 


Whether in the persistent preservation of 
tradition, or in the ushering in of modernity, 
the key role is that ofch’cs. Who can deriy 
that the architecis of the raagnificcnt sanskriiic 
culture of India were a small band of elites 
consisting of a few brahmins, landed aristo¬ 
cracy, creative artisans and courtesans i* I he 
glorious heritagi: whether in the soul- 
bcwitcUing arts of miMic or awe-inspiring 
statecrafi, in science or liicraturc, in medicine 
osmuhrmitics w is ihc c unuUtive product 
of the incisive gei.ius, astute observation, 
painstaking sysV matiiation, penetrating 
analysis and singlr-miuded pursuit and prac¬ 
tice of precision, refinement, and elaboration 
of a coniinitted coterie of elites afire with 
. rcaiiv'C and expressive urges. Ihey not only 
assiduously built and zealously sustained their 
gnat traditions but were tolerant and recep¬ 
tive enough to absorb, assimilate and integrate 
alien ideas atid systems wiih their own crea¬ 
tions. They had not only sustained this 
sensitivitv and reccptiviiy very devotedly but 
Dcqueathed the same to the posterity along 
will! the best of their own traditions. 

Again it was the^e elites who responded 

sup-rbly to the devastating chillanges of 
Buddfiism and Mohammedanism and resisted 
the sweeping onslaughts of alien thought, 
systems, once more taking recourse to their 
innate resourcefulness and masterly skillt of 
creative reformulation and reinterpretation, 
when assimilation was found incompatible of 
obnoxious. 

The national freedom movement pioneered, 
engineered and consummated by the clitea in 
several nations are an eloquent testimony to 
the cruical role of these selected personi. Such 
instances need not be multiplied to labour the 
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point. The more important question is who 
(he modem elites are in contemporary India ? 
What is their relative etHcacy vis-a-vis 
modemiaation ? We may record the emer¬ 
gence of three types of elites, on the domestic 
scene ' tpower elites,’ ‘enophiles* and 
‘intellectuals’. 

Power Elites : 

This is a very small, tight group of profess* 
ional and whole-time politicians occupying (he 
apex of the pyramidal power structure of the 
nation. Its ranks are hUed by the central 
cabinet ministers, Chief ministers of the states) 
and a handful of other inllueniial persons 
holding oibces as chairmen of various, boards, 
commitces and commissions. Usually medium, 
and rarely high in educational accompUshmenis 
and seldom possessing a discerning perception, 
scholarship or expertise in a special held of 
knowledge, they move into the citadels of 
f>ower through electoral processes. The onjy 
skill, in general, that they wield and display is 
(he ballotpaper skill of political macliinations 
and manoeuvres. Their social origins are as 
varied as their educational background. The 
unity and cohesiveness of this group derives 
from their consciousness of their indentity of 
interest and aspiration. Econoirically, most of 
them are very sound, and even if one's position 
is economically weak, it is soon made good 
by the mysterious force of political power and 
ptrty organisation and resources. 

Whatever their public appearances and 
pronouncements, the most characteristic mark 
of (his elite group is their split personality, split 
loyalty, and split ideology. They live in two 
worlds, one private and one public, with 
separate outfits for each. 7he high sounding 
slogans, soul stirring sermons, and pious plati¬ 
tudes in which they are all adept, camouflage 
the private world from the lay gaze of the 
public which will never see the inner workings 


and secret longings of their mind' Controlling 
the modem media of communication, and 
operating from the towering heights of power^ 
they cast hypnotic spells and create halos 
around themselves. While ihcir public 
ideology brims with hallowed sentiments of 
“Socialism”, “Social Justice”, and “Equality”, 
their private ideology conceals a sneaking year¬ 
ning For power, pelf and personal aggrandise¬ 
ment Pious is the patriotism they preach and 
fake is the one they practise. Some of their 
programmes, such as language policy, are as 
costly for the nation in human terms as their 
living is in economic terms. Electoral interests 
rather than national interests dictate their 
policies, programmes and ptiotities. The most 
glaring instance of this is the policy regarding 
location of steel plants. Even if a programme 
undertunken has the semblance of national 
interest, it often serves simultaneously as what 

the political scientist calk ‘ Symbolic Act”- 

trumping up their much advertised commit¬ 
ment to the nation, socialism tnd so on. What 
goods can, then, be delivered by such a ruling 
elite with such obsessions I 

Different Tribe 

The tribe of politicians India has today is 
qualitatively different from what it had in the 
past. The politicians of the past were recruited 
from the ranks of the intellegcntsia (e. g. lilak, 
Gandhi, Aurobindo, etc). The majority of t.hc 
present day politicians have no such intellectual 
roots, and are by and large, drawn from those 
who have the money and leisure required to 
indulge in the power game. Nothing in the 
personal stature and example, nothing in the 
social origin, or political rectrd of electoral 
tactics of the present power elite commends 
theiD to the respect and faith of the people. 
The mushrooming of parties and leaders, (heir 
fusion and fission, the ever increasing spate of 
political factions, desertions, floor crossings and 
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political crime, the vindictive political propa¬ 
ganda and the violence and corruption that 
characterize the electoral practiccj arc all the 
teeming instance! of an iinsratnh political lifeof 
our power elite. All this hj.s risen to such a peak 
that today the power elite of the nation have 
forfeited conlidcnce- A feeling oi distiust and 
cstrangcina It creep.s into the relationship 
between the political elite and the people. No 
individual, generally speaking, takes the 
political cUie or tlieir promise! for granted. 
Cold indifTeicncf, if not contemptuous lejection 
and active rebellion, is the t hief ingrct'icnt of 
the attitude of the average Indian towards the 
Indian Politician to day, inchiding the power 
elite. The people have grown sick, not of 
politics as such, but of the politics of our power 
elite. 

The most serious obsession standing in 
their way of fostering successful programmes of 
national development is instability ai d 
uncertainty of their power position. In the 
case of the by gone bodies of politicians, 
this unccitainty was not a problem, since tliey 
were all men of high social standing at d 
backing. They were the genuine and popular 
leaders and the problem of retaining power 
did not bother them. Hence they could 
bestow their efforts and energies on what were 
considered real programmes of national 
reconstruction. At least, their motives were 
not suspect, even if their programmes were 
unsound, But the present power elite is 
not blessed with the same conditions, 
partly because of their own personal back¬ 
ground and cominitinents, and pattly 
beoause of the shifting leases of power. 
Economic power is invading the political 
scruclurei and proctsiei in unremitting tempo, 
and with the number of contestants to power 
swelling, power politics have become highly 
metcurial. The coosequ* nt instability of 
power position of these elites diverts their 


attention and energies to muters of power. 
Hence, once achieving power through normal 
dcmociatic channels, this elite would either 
behave in autocratic ways or perforce 
participate in the crass game of power politics. 
A pernicious result of this is the alienation of 
the power elite from both the peoples and the 
nation l.tuilding programmes. Titus, this power 
elite is increasingly tending to become a 
“vested inttrest”, trying to create and foster a 
political attitude of their own centered in 
nisntgemenl of power which sets them off 
from iht rest of the people, arousing in them 
prejudicial tendencies. These factors partly 
account for the ncutalizatii.n of the elTectivenebS 
of the power elite. 

Xenophilcs : 

Next to power elites on the scale of influence 
and decisive importance, arc the bureaucratic 
and industtial elites. Concretely, its member- 
.sliip is composed of ministerial secretaries, 
directors of bureaucratic organisation*, indust¬ 
rial magnates and managers of giant industrial 
undertakings,business executives,military heads, 
high-placed officers in diplomatic missions and 
advisors to government in various fields. They 
represent the top bosses of administration and 
industries. This group is more heterogenous 
than power elites in terms of education and 
soc'a! origin, and less cohesive. In scholarship, 
special skills and administrative experiencci 
they are superior to the power elite, and in 
fact consider themselves to be so. This elite 
poasesset a distinctive culture, style and 
mentality of its own. These arc the people 
wlio live in spacious air conditioned villas, 
travel by air or air-condition coaches, flit 
about in smart cosy limousines, often with a 
retinue of personal auendanti and subordinates, 
attend and arrange lavish luncheons and 
frequent exclusive clubs. Suave manners, 
social grace, sophisticated style, cosmopolitaa 
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outlook and anglicized accent are thedis'.inciive 
accessories of their cultural wardrobe. They 
spend their evenings playing billiards or poker 
and drinking whUky or champagne and 
attending expensive parties, clubs and restau¬ 
rants. They live, move and function in a kind 
of social milieu inaccessible to the ordinary 
middle class family in India. \Vilh their 
“intellectual center of gravity” located in the 
advanced West, they regard themselves as the 
most modernized section and treat the rest, 
particularly those below, as traditional, 
obscuiantikt and lacking in social grace and 
sophistication. They have their own private 
convictions and views al>out the power elites 
which they take care not to air in public. In 
general, they consider the power elites as 
ignorant and inferior except in political craft. 
Cjusidering their location in power structure, 
and their close interaction with the power elite 
in matters of decision making .and decision 
implcmentatioa, one expects this group to have 
strategic itnportance in the modernization 
process. Hut experience convinces tliat they 
have not measured upto this expectation. 
Neither did they attempt nor succeed in 
functioning as agents of inudernizalion in India. 
Nor did their external contact with their 
counterparts abroad serve as an inward gateway 
of modernity. By and large this group has 
failed to make any lasting impact upon the 
masses and nation! development. 

On the contrary, their strange and distorted 
mental attitudes towards those below them, 
their externalised orientation of outlook and 
reference, and their exclusive st>le of life render 
this group ratherimpervious and insensate to the 
conditions and realities relating to the masses. 
They arc rational in outlook, no doubt, but 
their rationality suffers from a lack of factual 
expression. They make decisions and imple¬ 
ment programmes first, and later begin to think 
about their implications and feasibility. Every 


honest administrator knows how fatal certairr 
programmes proved when inplcmcnted with¬ 
out concern for basic realities and experi¬ 
mentation. Their’s is a rational but closed 
mind. It U a rational mind aOected by the 
power mania of the politicians with ai <1 for 
whom it interacts closely, and by the authori¬ 
tarianism of its own bureaucratic offices. The 
much regretted brain-drain is a graphic 
illustration of how this mind works. It is a 
mind which accepted the value of science and 
power of knowledge, yet inmiobilised scientific 
talent and exiled It from (he native land. 
OvcrcoiiiciouB of status, fidgety about publi¬ 
city, avaricious of power, and evet itching to 
exercise authority, this mind neither hcleped 
generate scientific knowledge, an essential 
condition of modernity, nor democratised its 
w'ays to promote administrative elliciency, 
another essential of modernization. \Veilding 
the wand of bureaucracy, assuming a garb of 
pseudo modernity, pursuing exclusive ways of 
life, and keeping (heir eyes always fixed away 
from ilie masses, titis elite not merely alienated 
itself from the masses l»ut even incurred an 
incurable suspicion. Their mental attitude 
towards the masses deepens the social chasm 
between them and the masses. How then, 
can tills elite succcssftdly devise and gear up 
programmes to fulfil people’s needs, aspirations, 
capacities and limilatioiis ? 

Since, ill order to get into and sustain its 
elite status the members bank upon the 
patronage of the power elite, this elite group 
nece^sarily must surrender part of its indivi- 
JiMlity, freedom and objectivity to their 
political god-fathers. As a conscipicnce, 
sycophants, puppets and trumpeters abound 
in this group of cute’s. All these factors make 
their efforts and programmes shallow or 
unrealistic and incompatible. The co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise boirowed from Denmark and 
the Japannesc method of rice cultivation afford 
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good examples of lack of contact with realities, 
and social ineffectiveness of tliii elite. Devoid 
of moorings in the native soil due to their 
externalisin, and of vital contact and commu¬ 
nication with the masses due to exclusivism 
and prejudicial notions, and sub-servient, for 
the most part, to the interests of the power 
elite, this group suffers emotional rejection at 
the hands of the masses. 

Tills elite U rightly ch.'iractcrised as 
“xenopliiles” in some quarters as their 
moderni/ation Is of a specious, spurious and 
superficial sort. It appears they have missed 
the real essence of modernization. Moderni¬ 
zation for them is a mere matter of machines 
and externals that begins and ends with 
certain patterns of work, food, drcsi, drink 
association and recreation. Little do they 
seem to understand that modernization is not 
emulation hut rather a process of inner growth, 
which can be attained not by mere imitation 
but by creation, not by adoption but by crea¬ 
tive adaptation, not by outright rejection of 
tradition but by gradual process of synthesis. 
True modernism in a world of stupendous 
change consists in perpetual readiness and 
capacity for change itself rather than for a 
given type of change. True modernity is a 
process, of constant self-adjustment, self- 
advancement and self-realisation, consistent 
with the windening of mental horizons and 
expansive movement and operations. The 
modern man visualised by Eric. H. Erickson is 
one ‘*whose vision keeps up with hts Powers 
of locomotion and his action with his bound¬ 
less thinking”. 


Intellectuals : 

Tfie last and most effective group of elites 
as far as modernization Is concerned are the 
intellcgntsia, consisting of scientists and 
teachers in higher academic institutiom; 

scholars, writers, editors and certain profe¬ 
ssionals like doctors, engineers and lawyers, 
to name a few. It is these people who can 
resolve the conflict between modernity and 
tradition and effect a smooth transition and 
creative synthesis. It is these people who can 
identify and capture the true rpirit of 
modernity and reinterpret tradition in terms 
of what is valid and acceptable in modernity 
and vice-versa. It is these people who could 
not only catalyse change or transition but also 
harmonise it with the cultural ethos of the 
nation. It is these people who have not lost 
touch and communication with the people nor 
developed any distorted vision of the realities 
and exigencies. It is these intellectuals whom 
the general Public esteems and trusts for 
their mental equiptment is a compound of 
knowledge and humanism, of objectivity and 
individuality. 

These arc the people who serve as the 
reference and model for the majority of the 
masses. These arc the people who function 
as tempered inno vators, conscience keepers, 
legitiinisers, critici, debators and mobilisers 
of public opinion. The nation’s destiny is 
safe as long as the voice of these people rccicves 
hearing and deference. But, it is the country’s 
irony of fate that their voice is drowned in the 
blare of unworthy propaganda let lose by tbs 
nation's mass media of communications* 
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Constiluent Assembly 

In the Constituent Assembly, all the 
clauses relating to rights to freedom of religion 
were moved for adoption on May I, 1947 and 
one after the other the clauses Vi^crc taken up 
for adoption. When clause 13 was moved by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri K.. M. Munshi 
moved an amendment which in effect sought 
to ensure the right of the Legislature to 
legislate on social qitestions so tiiat the 
freedom of religious practice did not come in 
the way of laws throwing open Hindu religious 
institutions, especially all temples, of a public 
character, to all classes and sections of Hindus. 
The amendntent was accepted by Sardar Patel 
who congratulated the House'*’ on agreeing to 
pass this very controversial matter which had 
taken several days in the Committees and gone 
through several Committees. The clause 
therefore so amended, with the words and for 
throwing open Hindu religious institutions of a 
public character to any class or section of 
Hindus’ added at the end of Explanation No. 3 
was adopted. This was a major achievement 
for all concerned and Mr. F. R. Anthony 
speaking for Christians, at a later stage, 
congratulated the majority Community^*^ for 
showing consideration iu retaining the worlds 
*right to practise and propagate their religion’ 
in the clause despite their contentious 
character. Rev. Jerome D’Souza also said''*^ 
quite appreciatively that as ''ar as the minority 


rights were concerned, the way in which clause 
1.3 had been handled by the House was so 
reassuring and so encouraging to the minorities 
that ihcy had no reason at all to qu.arrel or 
lo ask for stronger assur.inccs. But Sliri Jagat 
Naraiii Lai was also of the view'*' that, clause 
13 as it had been passed, went to the ‘farthest 
limit’ in ensuring freedom of religion compared 
with analogous provisions in the constitutions 
of Swiss Confederation, tiic IrishFree Stale and 
the U.S.S.R. 

In regard to clause 14 dealing v\ith freedom 
lo manage religious alfairs, Shri K.M. Munshi 
moved an amendment to broaden its meaning 
and lo c.xtcnd protection of the clause to a 
section t»f a ‘religious detioininalion’ also by 
adding iljc words ‘or a section thereof’ 
between the word ‘denomination’ and the 
word ‘shaU’.®'' It was further considered 
necessary on the advice of Shri 

C. Rajagopalachari and others that such a 
‘.special right’ of the 'religious denominations’ 
shall be subject to all the laws that would be 
enacted and, therefore, the expression 

‘general law’ in the clause should be only ‘law’ 
and not any particular portion of the law.’’'* 
So amended therefore the clause read : 

‘Every religious denomination or a section 
thereof shall have the right to manage its 
own affairs in matters of religion and, 
subje.:t to law, to own, acquire and 

administer property movable and 

immovable, and to establish and maintain 
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institutions for religious or charitable 

purposes.* 

Clause 14 thus amended was adopted.. 

Clause 15 was, however, adopted without any 
change.’’ 

Clause 16 provided that no person 
attending any school maintained by the Slate 
or receiving State aid out of public funds 
could be compelled to take p.arl in religious 
instruction of attain religions worship. 
This clause was referred back t(' the 
Ad\isory Committee on the suggestion of 
Sardar Patel himself who saw some difliculiies 
with regard to it.’* However, clause 17 
dealing with religious conversion ran into 
dilTiculty and there was a fierce controversy 
over an amendment moved by Shri K.M. 
munshi.’** The additions that were suggested 
to be incorporated in the clause sought to 
rc8*rict conversion from one religion to 
another if such conversion was brought 
about by ‘fraud’ besides ‘coercion and 
undue influence’. .Secondly, with regard to 
the conversion of a minor under the age of 18, 
it was sought to provide that such convcriion 
would not be rccogni.sed by law. This 
prompted Mr. Frank Anthony to move an 
amendrnrnt with specific reference to Shri 
Munshi’s amendment, ‘or of a minor under 
the age of 18’. To this part of the clause 
Mr Anthony wanted to add the words: ‘except 
when the parents or surviving parents have 
been converted and the child does not choose 
to'adhcre to its original faith’.Mr. Frank 
Anthony pleaded that the amendment suggested 
bv him allowed the ‘most fundamental of 
Christian rights’, the right to propagate 
religion, “in consonance with the principles of 
fimily law and justice”.’^ Anthony was 
supported by Rev. J.J.M. Nichols-Roy who 
contended that spirtual awakening and inward 
conversion can very well take place in the 
experience of a person below eighteen years of 
age and such a person would be prohibited 


from giving outward expression to his deep 
religious faith and convictions if Shri K.M. 
Murishi’s amendment were to be accepted.’® 
Shri Purushottam Das Tandon, however, 
vehemently opposed Mr. Frank Anthony’s 
amendment and supported the amendment 
moved by Shri K. M. Munshi. Shri Tandon, 
speaking not only for hirtiself but also for a 
Urge number of Congressmen, asserted that 
in order to carry the Christian friends with 
them, they agreed on the insistence of 
Christians to incorporate the right to propa* 
gate religion.” But to allow a cliild under 
eighteen to be converted was, as Shri Jagat 
Narain f.id said, nothing less than ‘‘taking 
undue advantage of the generosity of the 
majority.”” Shri Algu Rai ShaMri also 
opposed with equal vehemence the amendment 
of Mr. Frank Anthony and lent bis support to 
Shri Munshi’s Amendment.’*' Rev. Jerome 
D’Souza regretted that this issue had generated 
so much of ‘heal’ and pleaded for calm and 
careful consideration in view of the legal and 
juridical difficulliet involved in accepting 
Shri Munshi’s proposed amendment.*'*’ While 
he supported the amendment suggested by 
Mr. .Anthony, he also agreed witn Shri D. N. 
Datta that the clause 17 should be sent for 
reconsideration to the Fundamental Rights 
Snb-Coinmittcc.’'' Dr. B. R. Ambedkar also 
joined issue in this raging controversy and 
strongly opposed the amendment moved by 
Shri Munshi. Dr. Ambedkar submitted that 
referring back the clause to a committee for 
further consideration would not produce any 
better result as the matter had received the 
best of attention by the various committees 
that dealt with it. He therefore concluded 
that “having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, the best way would be to drop 
the clause altogether.”*** He however, had no 
objection to a provision being made that 
children who had legal and lawful guardians 
^hopld not be converted without the know* 
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ledge and notice of such guardians or parents. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, however, felt 
differently and suggested the clause to be 
refcired back to the Advi ory Committee to 
allow the concerned parties to make ‘one more 
clfort’ to arrive at some agreement on the 
mailer. The Constituent Assembly thereupon 
voted to refer the clause back to the Advisory 
Committee.'’^ 

VI 

Advisory Connmittee’s Supplementary 
Report 

The Advisory Coniniiitcf submitted a 
supplementary report on August 25, 1947 

incorporating its recommendations, inter alia, 
on clauses 16 and 17. The supplementary 
report was presented to the Constituent 
Assembly on August 30 and the recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to clauses 16 and 17 were 
discussed. So far as clatise 17 was concerned, 
on reconsideration, the Advisory Committee 
felt, obviously pressed by the Christian 
members of the Assembly, that it enunciated 
a rather obvious doctrine which was unncce* 
Bsary to be included in the Constitution and 
recommended that the clause might be 
dropped altogether.s* Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel also, while moving the clause in the 
Assembly, said that it was unnecessary to 
include it as a fundamental right as forcible 
conversion was illegal at any timc.'‘' But 
Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar wanietl 
that a ‘positive fundamental right must be 
established’ disallowing conversion except 
when a person wishing to be converted 
appeared before a Judge and swore before him 
that he wished to be convcricd.^^ SliriR.V. 
Dhulekar also contended that the clause 17 as 
recommended by the Advisory Committee 
should be retained as a fundamental right.'*' 
Sardar Patel pointed out that this clause was 
not only unnecessary, it also could not be of 


any help as a justiciable right in case of mass 
conversion and suggested that, if the members 
wanted, this principle could be enunciated as a 
seventh clause after clause 6, in the Second 
Schedule.*''' Shri Dhulekar agreed to the 
suggestion. But Mr. Hussain Imam opposed 
the retention of the clause in any form as a 
justiciable fundamental right.'’'-' The Prcsilent 
thereupon put the motion that the clause 17 
should nut be put in (he Fundamental Rights 
and the motion was adopted by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and laid to rest a fierce 
controversy. 

The Advisory Committee had, after recon¬ 
sideration, however, felt that it was 
unnecessary to introduce atiy amendment to 
clause 16 and finally recomtnended the 
acceptance of the clause as it was in the most 
suitable form in which it might be incorpo¬ 
rated into the Fundamental Rights.'-''' 
However, when the clause came up before the 
Constituent Assembly on August 30, 1947, 
several members considered that the clause 
did not go far enough and supported an 
amendment, moved by Mrs. Renuka Ray, 
which proposed the following in substitution : 

No denominational religious instruction 
shall be provided in schools maintained by 
the State. No person attending any school 
or educational institution recognized of 
nided by the State shall be compelled to 
attend any such religious instruction.’'* ' 

Mrs. Ray explained that the object of her 
amendment was to lay down in clear terms 
the principle that a secular democratic State 
could not injparl instruction of a denomina¬ 
tional character in institutions run by the 
State or ‘Set up denominational religious 
institutions as Slate school.'’*'- This amend¬ 
ment was strongly supported by Shri K. 
Santhanam'-*’* and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan.®* 
Dr. Radhakrishnan maintained that it was 
necessary that a distinction should be drawn, 
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as was done in Mrs. Ray’s amendenent, 
between schools maintained by the State and 
those which were aided from State funds to be 
consistent with the ‘-first principle that the 
State as such shall not be associated with any 
kind of religion and shall be a secular institu¬ 
tion.” “In other words”, he maintained, 
‘'we arc a multi-religious Stale and therefore 
we have to be impartial and give uniform 
treatment to the different religions, but if 
institutions maintained by the State, that is, 
administered, controlled and financed by the 
State, arc violating the first principle of our 
Constitution. On the other hand, if we say 
that aided institutions may impart religious 
instruction, we protect the people against the 
violation of their religious conscience by 
saying that they shall not be compelled against 
their will to join cl.rsses on religion.” But 
Pandit H. N. Kunzru went further and 
maintained that if the Slate was allowed to 
give religious instruction in any school it 
meant nothing less than accepting the 
principle of a State religion and thereby 
something like an Established Church.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri K. M. 
Munihi, on the other hand, found some 
practical difficulty in agreeing to this principle 
as a justiciable right in the prevailing condi¬ 
tion of India. The new federation and the 
provinces would be secular and democratic , 
but the Indian Stales were not all secular and 
democratic and the enunciation of the 
principle would affect them. Unless they were 
willing, Sardar Patel felt, it would not be 
proper to lay it down as a fundamental right 
enforceable through courts in their territo¬ 
ries.®* Shri K. M. Munshi added another 
legal argument that the object of the clause 
as submitted to the Assembly was to ensure 
that no school recognised or aided by the 
State would compel any student to receive 
religious iostructioo against his will. The 


proposition now meved was a different one, 
that In schools controlled, owned and main- 
tained by the State, religious education was to 
be prohibited. He therefore suggested that 
this second question could be considered later, 
if necessary ; meanwhile, the Assembly might 
approve the proposal actually before it, that 
is, not to compel a student tu attend classes of 
religious instruction.®^ 

After some further debate Dr. Mohan 
Sinha Mehta Miggcsied that in view of the 
strong feeling of members on the clause it 
sliould be referred back to the Advisory 
Committee for further consideration.®'* Pandit 
II. N. Kunzru also supported Dr. Melita's 
suggestion''® and hoped that Sardar Patel will 
have no objection in referring it back to the 
Advisory Committee. Sir AUadi Krislinaswamt 
Ayyar also felt that it was necessary ‘that the 
clause should receive further consideration* by 
the ‘Advisory Committee or even by the 
committee which has been set up to revise the 
Draft’.'"" Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that 
without referring the clause back to the 
Advisory Committee for the third time, *it 

would be better to refer it to a small 

committee of two or three people’.*®^ 

Mr. Hussain Imam felt that a committee 

appointed by the President would do and the 
committee should send their recommendations 
to the Drafting Committee.*®* The President, 
therefore, before the closing of the session 
appointed a Sub-Committee of six members, 
namely, Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, Pandit H. 
N. Kunzru, Mr. Hussain Imam, Dr. S« 
Radhakrishnan, Mrs. Renuka Ray and 
Shri K. M. Munshi. The Sub-Committee 
was not required to report to the House, but 
to the Drafting Committee which was autho¬ 
rised to consider the Report.*®* This Sub- 
Committee recommended to the Drafdng 
Committee that a specific provision should be 
included to the effect that religious instruction 
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should not be permitted in schools run by the 
State. 

With a few minor changes and drafiing 
adjustments these provisions were reproduced 
in the Constitutional Adviser’s Draft Constitu¬ 
tion as clauses 20 to 23.Of these clauses 
20 to 22 were, with a few further drafting 
modifications, reproduced by the Drafting 
Committee in its Draft Constitution as articles 
19 to 21 : 

19. (1) Subject to public order, morality 
and health anti to the other provisions 
of this Part, all persons arc etinally 
entitled to frctaloui of conscience and 
the right freely to profess, practise .uul 
propagate religion. 

Explanation : ’I’he wearing and carrying 
of kirpans shall be deemed to be includ¬ 
ed in the profession of llic Sikh religion. 
(2) .Nothing in this article sliail afli'ct 
the operation of any existing law or 
preclude the State from making any 
law- — 

(a) regulating or restricting any 
economic, financial, political or other 
secular activity which may Ite associated 
with religious practice ; 

(h) for social welfare and reform or for 
throwing open lliiulu religious institu¬ 
tions of a public character to any ('las.s 
or section of 1 lindu-s. 

20. Every religious denomitiatioii or any 
section thereof shall liave right — 

(a) to establish and maintain iiiMitu- 
tions for religious and charitable 
purposes ; 

(b) to manage its own alTairs in 
matters of reJigioti ; 

(c) to own and acquire movable and 
immovable property ; atid 

(d) to administer such property in 
accordance with law. 

21. No person may be compelled to pay atty 
taxes, the proceeds of which are specili- 

6 


cally appropriated in paytiicnt of 
expenses for the promotioit or 
maintenance of any partcitlar religion or 
religious denomination. 

In regard to clause 23 in the (loiislitutional 
Adviser’s Draft (foriucily clause 16), the* 
Drafting Committee accepted the Uccinmenda- 
tion of the Suh*Cominillce (appointed i>y tlie 
Assembly on August 30, 1947) that religious 
education should ttot he pcnniitcd in Slate 
schools. Accordingly, article 22 ^jftlic Draft 
Clonsliiution read : 

22. (I) Xo leligious jnstruciion shall l)c 

provided by the State in any ediicaiiuiial 
institution >vho]]y inaiiilaincd out of 
Slruc funds ; Provided tliat notlhiig in 
tins clause sliall apply to an cilucational 
instiluiion which i": iulminister'ed by the 
Stale but has been estabhslied under 
any cmlowinem oi tru.st which rcquire.s 
that religions instructu)n shall be 
imparted In such institution. 

(2) No pci-son attending atiy educa¬ 
tional insiituiioii recognized by tlic Stale 
or receiving aid out t)f State funds shall 
hft rc<piircd to t.ikc part in any religiouj 
instrudioa lliai may be irnpaiicd in such 
in'tUuttioM oi to aticiiil any religious 
worship iliat may be conducted in such 
institution or in any premises .it’.achcd 
ilicicto unless such person, oi il such 
person is a minoTj his guardian has 
given his eonseiit 'hereto. 

('1) Nothing ill ibis .iiiiclc shall prcvenl 
any connmiuily oi dcnoininaiion from 
providing icligious insiriiciiou for pupils 
of that community or denomination in 
an ediK'aiional insiiiiiiion outside its 
working hours.’'’*' 

Wlien the Draft Constitution was circulated 
for eliciting opinion, many coinincnts and 
suggestions were made in regard to I lie 
provision relating to the rigid to freedom of 
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religion. Of those sent by members, one 22 which the Drafting Committee accepted 


submitted by Shri B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Sriinati G. Durgabai, Shii Tliakurdas 
Bhargava, Dr. B.V. Keskar, Sliri T, T. 
Krishnamachari, Shri M. Ananihasayanam 
Ayyangar and Shri K. Santhanao* suggested 
the inclusion of a specific provision prohibiting 
the recognition o’ any religion ss a State 
teligion.*"' Two other suggestions, (me offered 
by Shri R.R. Diwakar and Shri S.V. 
Krisatiamooriliy Rao, and the other offered by 
Mr. Tajamnl Hnssalti, sought to inodiiy the 
right conferred by Article 19 to ‘profess and 
practise’ but not to propagate religion.’"'’ 
There was also a suggestion offered by Shri 
T.A. Ranialingam Chettiar for recasting clause 
(2) of Draft Article 22 under which attendance 
in classes for religious instruction or worship 
could be made obligatory on a minor pupil if 
his guardian consented. His suggested 
recasting sought to remove the obligation on 
the part of a minor pupil to attend classes for 
religious instruction even if his guardian 
consented.*"^ An amendment was suggested 
by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya seeking to 
substitute the words ‘all classes’ for the words 
‘any class or section’ in clause (2) (b) of 
Article 19. This suggested amendment was 
not objected to by the Drafting Committee.''" 
Another amendment was suggested to Draft 
Article 20 by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Srimaii G. Durgahai. Shri Thakurdas 
Bharagava, Dr. B. V. Keskar, Shri T. T. 
Krisimaniachari, Shri M. Ananth<asayanam 
Ayyangar and Shri K. .Santhanam. The 
amendment sought to limit the right to 
manage religious affairs, provided in Article 
20, by making it subject to public order, 
morality dnd health. The Drafting Committee 
accepted the suggestion and decided to 
sponsor the redraft."! Mr. Tajamul Hussain 
also proposed an amendment to delete the 
words ‘by the State’ in clause (I) of Article 


and it recommended the omission of the 
words. 

From amongst non-members, the editor of 
the‘Indian Law Review’ and some members 
of the Calcutta Bar stiggested an amendment 
to sub-clause (b) of clause (2) of Article 19 to 
widen the scope of the sub-clause so as to 
permit the throwing open of all religious 
institutions and not merely those of the 
Hindus."^ The Asthika Sabha (Nungam- 
bakkam) of Madras and several other institu¬ 
tions sent representations that Article 19^2) of 
the Draft would seriously interfere with the 
religious rights of the citizens."* Commenting 
on these representations, Sir B. N. Ran said 
that they represented the orthodox point of 
view which had already been fully taken note 
of before Article 19{2) was formulated. The 
provisions of the Article were very essential in 
the interest of social reform and welfare. 
Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan had also proposed 
the incorporation of a new article prohibiting 
the use of religious institutions for political 
purpo.ses as well as the setting up of political 
organizations on a religious basis. 

VII 

Draft Articles in Constituent Assembly 

The Constituent Assembly discussed the 
Draft Articles 19 to 22 on December 3, 6 and 
7, 1948. In regard to Draft Article 19, a 
number of amendments were moved. 
Dr. Ambedkar proposed that the word 
‘preclude’ in clause (2) be replaced by the 
word ‘prevent’.!!® q_ Durgabai, with a 

view to widening the benefit of clause (2) (b), 
brought an amendment for replacing the 
words ‘any class or section’ by the words ‘all 
classes or sections’.*!^ Professor K, T. Shah, 
however, moved an amendment embodying hia 
view that the State, as the supreme authority 
should “have the power positively and 
absolutely” to ‘prohibit’—not merely to 
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regulate or rcstrict—financial, economic and 
other secular activities associated with religious 
practice. Professor Shah said : “Material 
possession, worldly wealth and worldly 
grandeur arc things which have been the doom 
of many an established Chutch, Many a well- 
known Religion, which has ceased to follow 
the original spirit or precepts of its Founders, 
has, nevertheless, carried on, in the popular 
eye, business, trade, and political activity of a 
most reprehensible character. The Slate in 
India, if it claims to be secular, if it claims to 
have an open mind, should have, in my 
opinion, a right not merely to regulate and 
restrict such practices but also absolutely to 
prohibit them.”!*'* 

On the other hand, Mr. Mohamed Ismail 
suggested the addition of a new clatjse securing 
to a citizen the right to follow his personal law 
against any legislative interference that might 
be attempted under the cover of clause (2) in 
the name of regulating secular activities 
associated with religion.”*’ Yet in another 
amendment moved by Shri H, V. Kamaih it 
was proposed to add a new clause, the first 
part of which sought to prohibit the eslablisli- 
ment, endowment or patronage of any religion 
by the State, while the second part left the 
door open to the State to impart spiritual 
training or instruction to citizens. The first 
part of the amendment, according to 
Shri Kamath, related to ‘disestablishment’^ or 
separation of the Church from the State and 
was meant to save the country from rift and 
internecine feud between believers of diflTerent 
religions. The second part of the amendment, 
however, related to ‘the deeper import of 
religion, namely, the eternal values of the 
spirit’ which could be imparted by the State 
consistently with the principle of secularism, 

Much of the controversy on the Article, 
however, centred round the right to ‘propa¬ 
gate’ religion. Mr. Tajamul Hussain contended 


that religion was a private affair between 
man and hi.s creator and it had nothing to do 
with others. Mr. Hussain therefore main¬ 
tained that ail that an individual needed was 
only the right “to profess and practise religion 
privately” and not to propagate religion as 
such as it invariably proves to be a 
“nuisance”.**'* Shri Loknalli Misra also 
pleaded very forcefully for deleting the word 
‘propagate’ from clause (1) as he believed that 
the aim of propagation of religion was 
political, and that propagation of religion had 
been responsible for the unfortunate division 
ol the country into India and Pakistan and 
that its acceptance as a fundamental and 
justiciable right would not be right. He added 
that no other constitution recognised this as a 
fundanental right and there was also no 
justification for putting it in the constitution 
of India and thereby encouraging it.*-^ 

The amendment was opposed by many 
members. Most of those who opposed the 
amenclnicnt argued that the right to propagate 
religion, as formulated in tlie Article, was not 
absolute ; it was limited by certain conditions 
that the State would be in a position to impose 
in the interests of public order, morality and 
health. It had also been laid down that the 
exercise of the right must not be in violation 
of any other provisions of part III of the 
Constitution dealing with fundamental rights. 
In particular, the exercise of the right also .did 
not give an unlimited right to conversion, as 
any attempts made to secure ma.ss conversions 
through undue influence or coercion could be 
regulated by the State. Consistent with his 
earlier stand, Shri K. M. Munshi**’* pleaded 
that under the secular democratic set-up 
envisaged for India under the Constitution, 
there was no particular advantage to a member 
of one community over another ; nor was 
there any political advantage by increasing 
one’s fold. In suen circumstances the word 
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‘propjiiratc’ could not po.'siljly have any 
(lun!>eiou!> iriiplicaiioiis which some of ihe 
Metiilx'is think lliat ii niijjhl ha\r. He furlhci' 
said iliat lie was “a parly fi«m tin* veiy he.^iii- 
ing to tlif coinjiromiM' uilh the minorities, 
which iiliiiuatcly Ictl to many of these clauses 
heing insetted iii tlie (Umsiilntiou” and 
aflirined that “il was on ihi'* word dial the. 
Indian (Uiiislian comiminity laitl the greatest 
emphasis, not heiaiisc they wanted to convert 
people aggtes-ivily hut lin.mse the nurd 
‘propagate’ was a fundrijnental part of their 
tenet.” '‘F.vett if the were not there”, 

Shri Munshi as.scrled, “under the fri-edoin of 
speech which the Constitution gnarauiecs it 
will he oj)t'n to any teligions conununiiy to 
persuade oilier people to join their faith. So 
long as religion is religion, conveision hy free 
exercise (<F the conseicnce has to be 
recognised.” flc furtlier .said that the word 
‘propagate’ in <lausc(l) of Arliele 19 was 
noiliing very nuich out of the nay as s(,tnc 
people thought, nor was it fraught wiili 
daiigeioiis con^c<|uene^•^. He also pleads for 
honouring the eoinpioiuisr with the minorities 
whatever he tluir lesulis and piai.scd the 
Minorities Suh-Coiiiiiul((“e for ereating “an 
atinosphoic of hariiiony and confidence 
in the iiiajoiity conuminily” hy jrcrfoririing 
“a gicat achicvenieiii liy having a inumimous 
vole on almost every provision of its report.” 
Sliri Munshi opim;d lh.it in view of this “lire 
word ‘propagate’ .should Ire inaiutained in 
this Article in order that the coinproiuisc so 
laudably achieved hy the Minority Committee 
sliould not be disturbed.” Shri T. T. 
Krishnamachari-‘‘ also slrc.^sed tlie point that 
this right was not given to any particular 
community and could be exercised by all 
communities and all persons so long as they 
were exercised in terms of the conditions laid 
down in the conslituiion. He also said that 
it really mattered little to what religion, 
sub-sect or community in a particular religion 


a man belonged so long as he was “equal in 
the eyes of law and in society and in regard to 
tlie exercise of all rights that arc given” to 
others. Hr therefore felt that it was fair to 
maintain the status quo with regard to Article 
19 giving the same right to every religionist 
to profess, practise, and propagate his religion, 
and even to convert people to his faith. 
Pandit Lakshniikaiita Maiti.i,'-’ Shri L. 
Krislmaswanii Bharailii*-'* and Shri K. 
Santlianam’’" also plttca'lcd for retaining the 
woid ‘propag.ite’ in clause 19. 

Put to vote the aniendiuents moved by 
Dr. Ambcdkar and Mrs. Durgab.ai were 
acic'pted and the Draft .Article was adoi)lcd, 
so aincnded.'-'' 

Dr.aft Articles 20 ami 21 proved a little less 
controversial and the Constituent Assembly 
adopted them without any discussion. 
Dr. .Ambcdkar inove<l an amendment seeking 
to insert the winds ‘subject to public order, 
nior.vtity and health’ to the Draft Article 20 
witli a view to clarifying that the Stale could 
not “give absolute lights in these matter 
relating to religion.” I'lic Stale, by this 
amendment, sought to reserve to itself the 
right to regulate all these religious institutions 
and their alhiirs whenever public order, 
morality or healilt required it.*--' 
Mr. N;uiruddin Ahmad, however, with a view 
t(j improving the draft, suggested that the 
Article 20 be numbered as clause (1) of that 
Article and at the cud a new clause be added 
providing that nothing in clause (1) of the 
Article 20 should affect the operation of any 
existing law or prevent the State from making 
any law for ensuring public order, public 
morality and public health.In another 
amendment to clause .'c) of the Article, he 
also suggested, that for the words ‘and 
immovable property’ the words ‘immovable 
and incorporeal property’ should be substitu¬ 
ted to encompass such incorporeal rights like 
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the copyright.'^** Shri Loknath MIsra moved 
an amendment to danse (a) and suggested 
that after the word ‘maintain’ the words 
‘manage and administer’ should be added as 
he felt that one who had a right to cstablisit 
and maintain an institution for religious and 
charitable purposes ought also to have the 
right to manage and administer the same, 
unless of course such institutions ofTcnded 
against public order, morality or any establish¬ 
ed law.''*^ But Mr. Syed Abdiir Ronf in yet 
another amendment suggested that in clausc(a) 
of (he Article for the words ‘religious and 
charitable purposes’, the words ‘religious, 
eliaritablc and educational puTjK’ses’ shouhl be 
substituted as he was of the view lliat religious 
education was as iinporlanl as re.ligiott itself.'*’ 

None of the amendments moved to the 
Article 20 iiowcver, evoked any long or 
sustained discussion. Tu fact, except 
SItri Jaspat Roy Kapoor, who felt that the 
idea of conceding to religious denominations 
or sections thereof the fundamental right to 
establish charitable institutions exclusively for 
ibe liciiefu of tbeir own ntenibers was 
repugnant to the ideas of frateinity. brother¬ 
hood, and common nationality, no menibcr 
had any serious objection to the Article. 
The Constituent Assembly accepted only 
Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment, and the Draft 
Article 20, so amended, was adopted.' 

In regard to Draft Article 21, Mr. byed 
Abduv_^ Rouf movctl an amendment to make 
it quite clear that even when the proceeds of 
a tax were partly appropriated for religious 
purposes there should be no compulsion for 
its payment. He contended that unless his 
amendment were accepted, the very intention 
of the Article 21, namely, compulsory payment 
of a tax for religious purposes, would be 
frustrated.'®" Shri M. Ananihasayanam 
Ayyangar, however, thought that the wording 
of the Draft Mticlc quite adequately covered 


partial appropriations also. He further 
considered that the Article, in its present form, 
was absolutely necessary as a secular Slate was 
expected to view all denominations in the 
same light without giving eneouragement to 
any one paniculur deuonunation at the 
expense of others. This, he stressed, was a 
“part and parcel of the Charter of liberty and 
religious freedom” to sec that no particular 
denomination was given any advantage over 
another dcnoiuination.' ' The Article was not 
discusseil any further and the Constituent 
Assembly adopted tlic Ariielc without any 
rhangc. 

Draft Article 22 eould tioi have an easy 
ami smooth passage in the Constituent 
Assembly. Despite the time, thought and care 
bestuwetl on its drafliug in the committees, 
the Article gave rise to sharp differences of 
opitiion and was $iil)jecied to a prolonged and 
tliorough discussion. There were as many as 
tweh'C ttmcmhneiils of wltieh nine were moved. 
Dr. Aiiibcdk.ir sougiit the deletion of tlie 
words ‘by the State* from cl.iuso (1) to 
remove iltc possiljiliiy of doul>!. that tlte Article 
as it stood, penuiiietl insiiuuinns other than 
Stale to f'ivc religious instructiou. 1 he 
anu ridnu'iit sought to clarify the underlying 
piiiiciplr of tlie Article, namely, that no 
iiistituilnn which was maintained wholly out 
of Slate funds should be med for the purpose 
of religious instiuruon irrespective of the 
question whetlwr the religions instruction is 
given by the State, or by any other body.'®-' 
Shri Jaspat Ray Kapoor moved an amendment 
to delete the clause (.t) for four reasons. In 
the first place, the clatise, which permitted 
religious instruction in ctlucaiional institutions 
outside workitig hours conflicted with clause 
(1) which laid down that no religious instruc¬ 
tion could be imparted in educational institu¬ 
tions wholly maintained by (he State. 
Secondly, the clause was likely to create 
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conflicts between different religious denomina¬ 
tions all of whom might claim the right to 
Impart religious itstniction to,their pupils in 
an institution at the same time. Thirdly, the 
management of a denominational institution 
might not like to permit the imparting of 
religious instruction of other religions in its 
premises. Lastly, the clause was also unnece¬ 
ssary in view of clause (2).'<“ 

The other amendments represented, 
broadly speaking, three different points of 
view. One point of view was that there ought 
to be no bar to religious instruction being 
given in educational institutions—not even in 
those wholly maintained by the State—so long 
as no one was compelled to accept such 
instruction. Mr. Mohammad Ismail Sahib, 
who represented tins point of view, contended 
that it was not really religion as such, but the 
misunderstanding of religion, which was the 
real source of trouble. He felt that the 
stability of the society as well as the State 
could be ensured through a moral background 
which religion alone could provide. It was 
therefore in the true interest of the State to 
give children a grounding in religion by 
providing religious instruction in the schools 
where the children were in their formative 
Stage ©'‘mental and moral development. The 
imparting of religious instruction by the State, 
he was of the view, would not compromise 
the neutrality or the sccularity of the Slate, 
He therefore moved an amendment which, 
while prohibiting compulsion for securing 
attendance for religious instruction in educa¬ 
tional institutions, left it to the discretion of 
the State to introduce such instruction in its 
schools.*** 

The Second point of view was that there 
ought to be no religious instruction at all, not 
even in institutions which were educational. 
Sardar Bhopinder Singh Man and 
Mr. Tajamul Hussain represented this point 


of view. Sardar Man contended that the 
Article should '‘conform to its own logical 
conclusion” and also help maintain strict 
neutrality and secularity of the State so far as 
religious matters were concerned. He there¬ 
fore felt that all religious or communal propa¬ 
ganda should be completely prohibited in all 
state-owned institutions and suggested the 
amendment to omit the word ‘educational* in 
clause (1).**2 Mr. Tajamul Hussain, however, 
keeping the goal of secular State in view, 
objected to “a public institution, whether 
maintained by Government or partly main¬ 
tained by Government, imparting religious 
instruction” and moved an amendment to 
delete the words ‘by the State’ and the words 
‘wholly maintained out of State funds’ in 
clause (1).**^ 

The third point of view was that religious 
instruction should not be permitted at all, 
neither in educational institutions wholly 
maintained out of Stale funds nor in those 
which were aided or partly maintained by 
the Slate. Professor K. T. Shah who repre¬ 
sented thi.s point of view moved an. amend¬ 
ment to clause (1). He said that the Draft 
Article as it stood would mean that even if 
ninety-nine per cent of the total expenditure 
of a school was met out of State funds and 
only one per cent out of some private endow¬ 
ment, there could be no bar to religious 
instruction being imparted in that institution. 
He felt that it would be inconsistent with the 
basic principle of the constitution, namely, the 
complete secularity of the State, to permit 
'Religious Instruction’ on the excuse that part 
of the expenditure was met by other than 
State funds.*<^ In yet another amendment to 
the clause (3), Professor Shah sought to extend 
his point of view that whoever wished to 
provide such religious instruction, whatever 
community desired to provide such instruc¬ 
tion, might do so, from out of iti own fUmU. 
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But he felt the funds must be sufficient to meet 
the full cost ; and in the full sense of the term, 
it must be after the school hours, in sueh a 
manner that there was no prejudice whatso* 
ever of the curriculum, prescribed standards of 
attainment, methods of instruction, equip* 
ment, etc,*^^ 

Shri H. V. Kamath moved an amendments 
to clause (2) of Article 22 and suggested 
that the words ‘recognised by the State or’ be 
delected. He pointed out that clause (2) of 
Article 22 as it stood conflicted with the Draft 
Article 23(3){a).*** While the clause (2) laid 
down that no person attending an institution 
recognized by the State or receiving aid out of 
State funds would be compelled to take part 
in religious instruction, Draft Article 23(3)(a) 
provided that all minorities, whether based on 
religion or community or language, would 
have the right to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. 
Shri Kamath visualized a situation where a 
minority community, established an educa* 
tional institution, and the institution provided 
for compulsory attendance in religious classes. 
Shri Kamath contended that if such an educa¬ 
tional institution could not be recognised just 
because it provided for compulsory religious 
instruction then certainly it would not prosper 
and it would fail to attract pupils. He there¬ 
fore felt that such a refusal of recognition or 
withdrawal of recognition could not be 
reconciled with the right of the minorities to 
establish and maintain educational institutions 
of their choice.**’ 

Shri V. I. Munbwami Pillai entirely wel¬ 
comed the provisions of the Article.**** 
Mrs. Renuka Ray,‘*» Mr. Kazi Syed 
Karimuddiniw and Shri M. Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangar*®* supported the Article 22 excepting 
the clause (3) . The amendment moved by 
Dr. Ambedkar received the support of 
Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar who also 


dealt with the objection of Professor K. T. 
Shah and emphasized that the State was under 
no obligation to give grants irrespective of the 
way an educational irstituiion was being 
managed. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who replied to the 
members following an animated debate on the 
Article, agreed to accept only the amendment 
moved by Shri Kapoor to delete clause (3). 
He explained why the demand that religious 
instruction should be permitted in State 
educational institutions could not be accepted. 
First, the acceptance of this demand would 
mean that a local authority would be free to 
tjse its revenues from a general tax to provide 
instruction in its schools in the religion of 
the majority community of the area and thus 
abuse and contravene Article 21. Secondly, 
in view of the multiplicity of religions and sects 
in the country, if educational institutions were 
to be retiuired to treat all children belonging 
to different denominations on the same 
footing and to provide religious instruction in 
all denominations, it would be asking the 
State to do the impossible. Finally, it would 
be disturbing the peaceful atmosphere of an 
educational institution considerably if contra* 
versies with regard to the teachings of a 
particular religion were raised within its 
precincts. *■'- 

So far as clause (2) was concerned. 
Dr Ambedkar pointed out that it achieved two 
purposes. First, it permitted a community to 
give religious instruction in an educational 
institution established by it to enrich iu 
religious and cultural life, even though such 
an institution received some aid from the 
State. Secondly, no students who did not 
belong to that community could be compelled 
to accept such instruction. To meet the point 
raised by Shri Kamath, Dr. Ambedkar said 
that, in schools run by a community exclusively 
for the pupils of that community, attendance 
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for religious instruction could be compulsory. 
However, once an educational institution got 
a grant from the State, it was bound to keep 
the scliool open to all communities.'-*'' 

The amendmenis moved by Dr. .AmbeJkar 
and Sliri Kapoor were accepted by the 
Constituent Assembly ami all the others were 
rejected. Article 22 w.is adopted with these 
amendments.' '* 

The Drafting Committee, at the revision 
stage, thought it pro[)er to add Explanation 
II in Draft Article 19 to make it quite clear 
that die reference to Hindus (in the context of 
social reform and welfare, and the throwing 
open of religious institutions of a public 
character to all chisscs and sections of Hiiulus) 
would include also persons professing the Sikli, 
Jain or Buddhist religion ; and the Draft 
Articles 19 to 22 were renumbered as \riicles 
25 to 28. 

Conclusion 

The Constituent Assembly of India bad to 
formulate the rights relating to frce<lom of 
religion in a traditionally imilii-rcligious 3nd 
pluralistic cultural milieu. llieic were 
distinctly two very important issues connected 
with the rights rcLiling to freedom of religion. 
First, the rights of the various religions (jr 
religious groups inter $e were to he harmonised 
and guaranteed under the OonMiiuiion, 
Secondly, the riglits of the individual were to 
be balanced with that of his religious group or 
the confraternity. As is evident from the 
above discussion, the Constituent Assembly 
worked very assiduously to t.ickle the first 
issue and somewhat succeeded in resolving it 
by pragmatically accommodating all religions 
or religious dcnoininalioiis the same status 
and equal rights in the State in matters of 
religious freedom But so far as the second 
issue was concerned, the Constituent Assembly 
went no further than treating the rights 
relating to freedom of religion as only one 


category of rights ' amongst a host of other 
rights of the individual. However, the primacy 
of the individual and his rights to freedom of 
religion as such, as against the rights to 
freedom of religion of a religious group or 
denomination, were neither successfully 
focussed in the Bill of Rights nor adequately 
guaranteed in the scheme of rights relating to 
freedom of religion and thus the issue was left 
wide open for the judiciary to resolve while 
interpreting the Constitution. 
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BUDDHIST MONASTERIES OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

niPAK KUMAR BaRUA 


The Buddhist inf)nasteric«! became im¬ 
portant religious and cultural centres in 
ancient Bengal which included an area now 
covered by West Bengal and East Bengal or 
BanglaDesh.' Some of these, however, were 
latcf transformed into educational itisiilutions 
and monastic universities. I livicn-lsang, the 
Chinese Pilgrim of the 7lh century A. C., 
noticeil many sanghararnas or Buddhist 
ntonasteries in Pundravardhana, Samatata, 
Tamralipti and Karriasuvarna of early Bengal. 
In the following pages is presented a descrip¬ 
tive account of some of these important 
Buddhist monasteries. 

We find that in Bengal there was either a 
vihara or a place having a monastery, named 
Kopfltya. Prajnavarman and his preceptor 
Bodhivarmati hailed from Kapatya of Bengal. 
The viharas of Sannagar or Badanagari and of 
Balanda were cjuilc well-known. A Buddhist 
teacher Called Siddhesvara Vanaratna (A. C. 
!.184-i468) dwelt at the Sannagar Vihara and 
rendered there many texts into Tibetan.- On 
the other hand, a copied manuscript of the 
Astasahasrika Prajiiaparamita was composed 
at the Balanda Monastery. One would be 
highly amazed to sec numerous brick monu¬ 
ments around the Siddhesvara temple of 
Bahulara in the Bankura district of West 
Bengal. Observing these little brick-built 
structures of the 10th to 11th century A. C. 
the archaeologists presumed that this place of 
Bflhuiuro once was a famous Buddhist centre 
of worship with a vihara and a temple before 
the Saivas came and occupied it. The same 
conclusion may be arrived at in respect of the 
village named Baragram in the Birbhum 
district (West Bengal) where sculptures of 
Vijrayana Buddhism lay scattered here and 


there. There existed also a monastery at 
Dev/kot or Devakota near the village of Bangarh 
that lies about eighteen miles south of 
Dinajpur towi» in North Bengal. Advayavajra, 
a renowned Tanlric teacher, Udhilipa and 
Bliikkhunl Mekhala used to live in that 
monastery. The Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang speaks of a 
monastery named Tralkutaka Vihara of Bengal 
adjoining Magadha*. Here Ilaribhadra com¬ 
posed his wcll-knowji commentary on the 
Abhisamayalankara under live patronage of 
Dharmapala. This monastery was situated 
evidently somewhere in West Bengal “as there 
is mention of a Traikuiaka Dcvalya being 
unearthed in the Radha country”*. 

But the most important Buddhist monastery 
of ancient Bengal was the Mohavihara of 
Somapura or Somapurl which occupied a 
position of preeminence ever since the days of 
Dharmapala. It was located in a place which 
was situated at a distance of three miles to the 
west of the Jamalgunjc railway station in the 
district of Rajshahi. This famous monastery 
of Somapura, now kn )wn as Paharpur, was 
really a great centre of learning. The magni¬ 
ficence of the ruins of Paharpur led K. N. 
Dikshit to write ; “The second and the third 
kings of the dynasty, Dharmapala and 
Devapala, built up at the end of the 8th and 
beginning of the 9th centuries A. D. a large 

empire. It was during this period that 

many new Bjddhist temples and viharas must 
have been established in Bengal under royal 
patronage. The biggest, and most important 
of these must have been the establishment-at 
Paharpur which received royal patronage from 
the kings of the early Pala empire”.'^ Dipankara 
Srijnana Atisa, the well known Buddhist monk 
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from Bengal, lived for years in the Somapura 
monastery under hii spiritual preceptor 
Katnakara Sami who was the sthavira of the 
vihara. TJie references to the handling of 
several manuscripts by numerous scholars and 
teachers in this monastic university gave us 
some hints on the existence of some sort of a 
book-collection which may roughly be called 
a library. The Sotnapura Mahavihara 
“occupying a quadrangle measuring more tlian 
900 feet externally on each side, has high 
enclosure walls lined on the inside with nearly 
177 cells, exchiding the cells of the central 
block in each direction. The wallings, though 
not preserved to a very great height, envisage, 
from their thickness and massiveness, a 
storeyed structure, exactly commensurate with 
the terraced form of the main temple in the 
centre of the enclosure”. From the luins at 
P.iharpur it is evident that the Somapura 
^^ahavihara was a grand Buddhist establish¬ 
ment. But it is sad indeed to note that this 
Monastery which was “a singular feast to the 
eyes of the world”, is now all in ruins. This 
Vihara must have existed and functioned over 
nearly four centuries. It was probably in the 
hands of Jatavarma who was the first king of 
the Varman family in East Bengal (Vangala) 
and inimical to Buddhism, that the flourishing 
monastery of Somapura suffered a ileath-blow 
in the llth century. The plan of the central 
temple of Somapura was the result of preme¬ 
ditated development of a single central unit, 
in which the future expansion was in a sense 
predetermined in a vertical direction, that is, 
in the setting up of dew fioors, etc., but not 
laterally. But the type of structural temple 
which we notice at Paharpur is invaluable in 
the history of art and architecture of far 
eastern countries especially Burma with her 
Pagan Temples and Java with her Chandi 
group of temples.*^ 

Among other monasteries which were 


located in ancient Bengal mention may also be 
made of the Vosibho-Songhoremo (Po-shi-po, 
'the convent which 1 ms I he brightness of fire*) 
that was situated, according to Hiuen-tsang, 
at a distance of about three miles to the west 
of the capital cUy of Pundravardhana. It* 
towers aiul pavilions were very lofty. The 
monastery “Imd spacious halU and tall 
storeyed chambers”. Its courts were also 
spacious enough. Ihc vihara had been 
identified with the ruins of Bhasua Vihar near 
Mahasilian, ancient Pundravardhana, where a 
giganlir mound seemed to be all which re¬ 
mained of that once grand monastery.' Jliuen* 
tsang also foimd atiotlier famotts Buddhist 
vihara tiamcd Rnkfav/d (r.o-to-ini)-clii, red- 
mud’) or Raktainrttika at Kariiasuvarna. It 
had spurious and roomy halls and courts, 
lofty and storeyed tow'crs and pavilions. This 
monastery was psobably situated at modern 
Rajliailidanga, near tlie Eastern Railway’s 
Cliiruti Station. 119 miles from Howrah, in 
the Mursliid.tbad District. One of the 
cailicsi viliaras in Bengal may further be 
localtd in Viharail in Rajshahi, wlierc trial 
excavations of a mound called Rajbadi (Royal 
Residence), unearthed the ruins f)f a structure 
constructed “on the familiar ancient plan of a 
row of cells round a central courtyard.”- 

But the last glory of Buddhism in ancient 
Bengal was the magnificent vihara of Jagodddo, 
the creation of Rainapala (A. C. 1084—1130), 
the last great Pala monarch, who installed 
therein the images of Avalokitesvara and 
Mahat Tara. The liislorical epic Ramacarita 
spoke of the Jtgaddala Mahavihara which was 
situated in the ancient city of Ramavati or 
Varendri. The location of the monastery of 
Jagaddala was not beyond dispute. While 
Mm. H. P. Shaslri placed it in East Bengal 
and thought that it was located not in 
Ramavati, Sri N. N. Dasgupta stated that it 
was situated at the confluence of the Ganges 
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and the Karotoya. In the Bengali Candi of 
Kavikankana Mukundarama (A. C. 1577-1578) 
it was suggested that Jagaddala was situated 
towards the south of Triveni and Saptagrama. 
The monastery of Jagaddala was a great 
centre of Buddhist learning during the late 
mediaeval period. It loo, maintained a very 
good library which was profitably utilised by 
many teachers, scholars and foreign students 
alike. But it is painful to note that this 
famous “Royal (Raja) Jagaddala Monastery” 
could hardly survive for a century and during 
the Turuska conijucst in A. C. 1203 it was 
completely destroyed and passed into oblivion. 

Among other Buddhist monasteries of 
Bengal mention may be made of the Vihoro of 
Vikramapufi which appears from the coinci¬ 
dence of names to have been located in 
Vikramapura in the Dacca district of East 
Bengal. This monastery was probably founded 
by Dharmapala, the celebrated emperor of 
Bengal. The sofovono Vihara was situated 
somewhere on the I^almai-Maynamati moun¬ 
tain range in the Coinilla district of Last 
Bengal. Under the patronage of the Buddhist 
kings this monastery was in great pomp and 
splendour at least for four centuries and 
became a seat of learning. There also existed 
a great Buddhist sangharama at a village called 
Gunalghar, near Uomilla in the district of 
Tippera in East Bengal as an inscription dated 
the year 188 (A. C. 507-508) of Vainyagupta 
on a copper plate and discovered here, 
testified to the fact. The inscription 
recorded that the royal gift was made 
in favour of the Avaivarttika Sangha 
of Mahayana Buddhist monks, which was 
housed in a monastery called the Asrama 
Vihara that was consecrated to Arya 
Avalokitesvara and had been established by 
one Rudradatta. The Buddhist monastery 
was also established in ancient Pott/kerokd or 
PeWktra, Indeed extensive ruins of a great 


Buddhist monastery had been unearthed on 
the Mainamati Hill in Tippera. This monas¬ 
tery which was mentioned in an inscription, 
discovered on this hill and dedicated to 
Durgotlara, of a king named Harikaladeva 
Ranavankamalla of Pattikeraka (A. C. 1220) 
was situated at this city. The Kdnokflttupa 
Vihara was also located here. The Pandlta 
Vihara of ancient Chittagong was distinguished 
as a centre of Mahayana Buddhism, especially 
Tantric learning and culture. At this Vihara 
the Brahmanical disputants used to challenge 
tlic Buddhists to meet them in religious 
controversies. There were at Tamralipti 
which was the same as Tamluk in the 
Midnapur district of West Bengal, several 
Buddhist monasteries. Fa-hicn found about 
twenty-two monasteries there. Tamralipti 
continued to be a great Buddhist centre as late 
as the time of I-tsing (A. C. 673-687) who 
spoke elocjiicntly of the fame of a celebrated 
convent called Po-lo-ho (Bha-ra-ho) Monastery of 
this place. The only building, of any archaeo¬ 
logical interest, that now exists in the site is 
the temple of Barga-Bhima, which was 
evidently an ancient vihara, * transformed not 
earlier than the 14ih century, into a dome- 
topped Hindu temple of the Orissa type by an 
outward coating of bricks and plaster after the 
expulsion of Buddhism.”® i 

This study of ancient Buddhist monasteries 
in Bengal would be far from complete without 
a reference to the Buddhist establishment of 
Bhotbagan of Ghusuri in North Howrah of 
West Bengal. This monastic abode is known 
as the Bholmandir which was built in A. C. 
1775 at the request of the Tashi Lama of Tibet 
under the patronage of the then Governor 
Warren Hastings. In A. C. 1772 the 
Bhutanese invaded Cooch-Bchar and decamped 
with its ruler. The matter was arbitrated 
by Hastings who had a political motive behind 
his action. Intimacy thus grew up between 
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Hastings and the Tashi Lama. In 1774, the 
T^shi I.ama asked Hastings for a sma!l plot of 
land by the river Ganges in order that the 
Bhutanese and Tibetans might erect their own 
monastery here on the holy banks as a place 
of worship. The result was the establishment 
of the Bhot Math with its temple and garden 
on an area of about 100 bighas of land. Tashi 
Lama himself sent many Tibetan manuscripts 
and images of Tara, Arya, Mahakala, etc. 
from his homeland to the Bhot Math. Later 
on Puran Giri Gossain of the Saiva Sect, 
strangely enough, was entrusted with the task 
of managing this Math. The Tibetan traders 
used to be cordially received in this monastery 
when they would come down to Calctitta. 
But subsequently this Buddhist centre of 
worship was changed into a worship-place of 
the Saiva Sect. 

Apart from these Buddhist monasteries 
there must have been many other viharas, 
great or small, in Bengal. The Buddhists 
had undoubtedly sway over a va,st tract of this 
eastern part of India. Buddha was venerated 
and worshipped by local inhabitants in the 
anthropomorphic form. The Mauryan 
Brahmi inscription of Mahasthan proves that 
Buddhism was well known at least in Nprth 
Bengal, at a very early period. But it was 
under the suzerainty of the Pala Kings that 
Buddhist art and architecture of Bengal 
entered into a classical phase. Thus we find 


how the almost dilapidated Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, though some of those were converted to 
the worship-centres of other religions, tell 
delicate and romantic stories of iheir erection. 
Subsequently the Viharas of ancient Bengal 
became easy prey to the nature of the soil 
and climate, both of which encourage the 
rapid growth of thick jungle-vegetation, so 
destructive to the deserted buildings. 
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MOTHER TONGUE, EDUCATION AND LINGUISTIC MINORITIES 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


A well-known Bengali poet has sung ; 

Moder garab inoder asha 
A mari Bangla Uhasa. 

Tomar koley fomar holey 
Katai shanti bhalahasa. 

In literal translation it means ; 

Our pride our hope 
is you 

C) dear, Bengali language ! 

In your care, in your diction 
lies all the peace and happiness. 

With the change of one word in the text 
this poem can be made to reflect the urges of 
all linguistic groups. Substitude Hindi for 
Bengali, you get the sentiment of the Hindi- 
speaking people ; substitute Urdu or Maithili 
for Bengali and you get the authentic feeling of 
the people speaking Urdu and Maithili. 
Similarly with the substitution of Bhojpuri, 
Magahi, Santali and other words depicting 
languages the poem will reflect the true urges 
of the persons sjieaking those languages. 

No system of education that seeks to alie¬ 
nate a person from his mother tongue can 
succeed. For, as both Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi have 
observed, mother tongue holds the clue to a 
child’s mind and only it can effectively help 
the person assimilate the education he receives 
in his personality and culture. There is 
virtual unanimity amongst the greatest 
thinkers on education about the primacy of 
mother tongue as the effective mtdium of 
instruction. The ^irrepressible nature of the 
love for one’s language is, of course, now very 
well illustrated by the sacrifice made by 
hundreds of thousands of persons in Bangla 


Desh. But we fintl ample cximples in our 
modern history. Almost from the beginning 
the linglish-educaled Indians had turned to 
their respective mother tongues. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who had an important role to play 
in the formulation of the education policy of 
the British East India Company’s (Jovernment 
in India in the thirties of the Iasi century, 
“dreamt of planting Western civilization not 
only in India but in the whole of Asia, and 
regarded ‘our language’ (English—.SCS) as a 
proper means for doing so.’’* That dream 
has gone aw.ay. There is no reason to believe 
that any other language could prevail over the 
mother tongues when even such a rich langu¬ 
age as English has failed. Professor Rupert 
Emerson of Harvard University notes in his 
book From Empirt to Nation, “where substan¬ 
tial linguistic diversity exists the effort to 
enforce the use of what is adopted as the 
national language can be carried through only 
at an immense human cost, if at all, and the 
disruptive effect of a frontal attack upon an 
cnl'-eiiched language may prove ruinous.”® 
Since Prof. Emeison himself is a supporter of 
the subordination of several languages to one 
language in a multilingual country, his 
warning has to be taken all the more seriously. 
And he further says, “Educational authorities 
contend that a child starting his education 
in the vernacular will move more easily into 
a second language than if he is forced into it at 
the outset.”^ In other words, so far as primary 
education is concerned, the adoption of 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
is to be preferred even if one desired the 
pupils to learn a diiferent language : 
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Cdnstltutional Gnarantee of a Multi* 
lingual State 

India ii a multilingual country. According 
to Grierson India had 179 languages and 544 
dialects. these languages (the separate 

enumeration of the dialects is irrelevant, since 
they also come under languages), ll6 arc 
small tribal speeches of the Tibeto-Chinesc 
speech family ; they arc found oniy on the 
northern andjnorth-eastern fringes of India and 
are.current'among l*s than one percent of the 
cn(irc"population of the country. Nearly two 
dozen more are, likewise, insignificant speeches 
of other language groups ; or they arc langua¬ 
ges not truly belonging to India.*'‘ 

This leaves about 39 languages or so. The 
Constitution of India lists 15 languages in the 
eighth schedule. These languages arc: Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati. Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi. Sanskrit, 
Sindhi, Tamil, Tclugu and Urdu. Among the 
other important languages are Rajasthani, 
Maithili, Nepali, Santali, Mundari, Ho, 
Manipuri, Khasi, Tulu and Gondi.^ Despite 
some unrealistic utterances made by persons 
including Vinoba Bhavc and Subhas Chandra 
Bose'J for the development of a common script 
(which really docs not solve any problem as 
can be seen from the sharp lines of division 
between Hindi-speaking persons and Maithili- 
speaking persons in Bihar, notwithstanding the 
Maithili have since abandoned their own script 
and have taken to the Nagri script), no one has 
seriously suggested the supplanting of all the 
I ndian languages by any one language. On 
the other hand practically everybody has 
looked upon the India of the future as a 
multilingual country. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 
in 1938, ‘This language (Hindi SCB) is bound 
to become the all India medium of communica¬ 
tion, not displacing the great provincial 
languages, but as a compulsory second lan¬ 
guage. With mass education on behalf of the 


State, this will not be difficult.*'^ It was 
therefore provided in the Constitution that the 
multilingual character of the country has to be 
secured in future with the help of the State, 
Article 29(1) of the Constitution of India is 
quite direct and specific. This reads as follows : 
“Any section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof having a 
distinct language script or culture of its own 
shall have the right to conserve the same.” 

Violations of Linguistic Rights of Minority 

It is a matter of deep regret that State 
Governfttenls, whose duty it is to safeguard and 
implement the guarantees of the Constitution, 
have often failed in the duty. The Eleventh 
Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Mino¬ 
rities in India states, “It cannot be said that all 
the schemes of safeguards for linguistic mino- 
lies agreed to at the all-India level have now 
been fully accepted by all the States/Union 
Territories for implcmentation\ It is insturc- 
tivc to note the safeguards, which were 
accepted as an obligation by all the State 
Governments in 1949 but which have remained 
in larger part unimplemented. The Commi¬ 
ssioner for Linguistic Minoriiics reports, ^‘Sobh 
after Independence, the Government at the 
Centre and in the States diverted their atten¬ 
tion to provide safeguards for the linguistic 
minority groups. The first all-India decisions 
at the Governmental level regarding provision 
of faciliiiei for instruction through the mother- 
toilgue of the linguistic minorities at the 
primary and secondary stages of education 
were taken at the Conference of the Provincial 
Education Ministers in 1949. it was agreed in 
this Conference that at the primary stage of 
education, if the mother-tongue is different 
from the regtohal language and there are not 
less than 10 pupils In a class or 40 pupils in the 
whole school desirous of having instruction 
through their mothci-tongu^ . arrangements 
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shall be made for providing instruction 
accordingly by appointing at least one teacher. 
It was also decided that at the secondary stage 
of education facilities would be provided for 
instruction in the mother-tongue, if one-third 
pupils of a school were desirous of having 
instruction in the mother-tongue. These 
decisions were binding on all Government, 
municipal and district board schools.”'* 

Need for a Sane Approach 

While discussing the problem of the 
linguistic minorities wc have to guard ourselves 
against a wrong perspective. If all the 
provisions of the Constitution of India were 
observed in practice not only would there liave 
been no problem of linguistic minorities but 
many other problems would also have been 
solved. The failure in the front of safeguarding 
the rights of the linguistic minorities has to be 
viewed in this context of the general failure to 
implement the Constitution. Therefore the 
Solution of the problem of the linguistic 
minoritiei has to be sought along with the 
solution of the problems of unemployment 
illiteracy and social, economic and political 
Inequality. 
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1 -did not stay the full term of 3 months of 
summer in the village Malakopka, University 
Campus. After two months I came back to 
Moscow. Jaffar had gone only for a week to 
sec the country side. He had to give liis 
lessons in Urdu to workers of the Foreign 
office. I came back early as I was planning 
to leave Russia in early 1924 and wanted to 
make preparations. 

Water Treatment 

My wrists and also ankles started swelling 
in 1924 and I wanted to have a thorough 
medical check up. When the Doctor of the 
University examined me, he said 1 was 
suffering from a mild attack of T. B. T. B. 
was rather common in Russia then due to 
insufficient food etc. I was admitted to the 
University Hospital, which was in the out** 
house of Strasnya Church, which was quarters 
before. I was to be given two injections of 
Calcium daily for 3 weeks. It was started but 
my condition deteriorated and I could not 
stand or walk and was conHiicd to bed. T 
could at least cal with my own hands. After 
about two weeks of ireatmenl, my hands were 
so swollen that I failed to eat with my own 
hands. I complained to my personal nurse 
Miss Suzanna that the medicines and calcium 
injections were doing me no good. I felt like 
crying. To die like this in a Hospital, unwept 
for and unhonoured was abominable. To die 
a revolutionary's death would be honourable 
and a thing altogether different and covetablc. 
I told the nurse, I would like to meet the 
senior Doctor in charge of the Hospital. It 
was arranged next morning ; but I passed one 
of the most miserable nights in my life. 

9 


Next morning I was examined by the 
senior Doctor and he heard my story and 
examined me for a long time and prescribed 
that 1 should keep ray hands and feet in hot 
water. It acted like a miracle. After 7 or 8 
hours, (he pain in my hands and feet was 
reduced by half and next morning I could use 
my hands for taking my food myself. The hot 
water tre.atmcnl continued for 3 days about 
J2hrs. aday. Ou the fourth day I could 
walk by myself and the pain and swelling of 
feet subsided 80 to 85%. The Doctor was 
happy and explained that I had not taken 
proper precaution against cold for two 
Moscow winters in 1923-1924, or using warm 
foot wear and gloves and nature took her 
revenge. In a week's time I was quite all right 
without any further calcium Injections and was 
discharged from the Hospital as fully cured. 
But for my insistence on seeing the senior 
Doctor and his prescribing the proper treat¬ 
ment, I shuilder to think, what would have 
been my fate in the Hospital of the Eastern 
University in distant Moscow ! 

Convert to Communism 

By the lime University students returned to 
Moscow, I had become a convert to Commu¬ 
nism. I had accepted tlte cconojnic doctrines 
within the ftrst three months of joining the 
Eastern University. But Economic Interpreta¬ 
tion of History I could not accept though day 
by day I felt my rcsislcncc was weakening. At 
]a.st, I remember to have read a book-Ethios 
and Economic Interpretation of History by 
Kautsky and I was completely won over. £ 
went and told the Moulana about my complete 
conversion. 
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Moulana’s Advice 

'I’hc Maulana tried to argue with me, but 
with no effect, as I was adamant. At last the 
Maulana pleaded, that even if I was 
convinced, I should not join the communist 
party in Moscow. For he argued that joining 
the communist parly had many material 
advantages and people may think that I joined 
the communist party for the loaves and Ashes, 
which were really tempting. He advised me 
to wait and join the communist party afler 
return to India, where it ncant sacrifice, 
suffering and struggle. It was a very sane 
advice and I am very grateful to the Maulana 
for this advice. Later on I developed other 
differeaces with the communists and there had 
been no question of joining the communist 
party, upto to this day. 

Afghan Passport 

I decided in 1924 to go back to India via 

London, where Ramsay Macdonald was the 
1st Labour Prime Minister of Britain. Bui iny 
greatest difficulty was that I had no Passport. 
When I had left India for becoming a 
Professor in Kabul, taking Indian Passport was 
not obligatory and I preferred to go without 
one. After non*co-operation I did not relish 
the idea of getting a Passport from the British 
Govt. Moreover there was a risk of being 
refused a Passport and then my going out of 
India to Kabul would be jeopardised. When 
1 left Kabul for Moscow the question of taking 
Indian Passport did not arise at alh I was 
a rebel against the Govt, in Delhi. I could 
have poiiibly taken an Afghan Passport, but 
the thought never came to my mind and the 
Maulana nor anybody else advised me in this 
matter. I had taken one letter from the 
Afghan Govt, for safe passage to Soviet 
Ru^ia, another from the .Soviet Ambassador 
i^ Kabul for safe passage in Soviet Russia. 
The Communists advised me to stay for 


another term or year in the Eastern University, 
They said I was 90% Communbt and if I 
stayed in the Eastern University and studied 
more, 1 would be a full fledged Communist 
and a forged Passport and enough money fur 
passage and work in India would follow as a 
matter of course. Com, M. N. Roy also asked 
me to join the Communist Party, but as I did 
not agree. He did not help me with my 
passage back and cynically remarked that the 
Communist International was not a Charitable 
Institution. I retorted that I did not care for 
his money. As I have managed to come to 
Moscow, 1 shall also manage to go back to 
India without his help. And for work in 
India I shall raise money from Indians. 

But the passport difficulty was a stumbling 
block. At last the Moulana came to my rescue 
and induced the Afghan Ambassador in 
Moscow to grant me Afghan Nationality and 
Afghan Passport. It was a great relief. Then 
the problem of Visa came. No country which 
had Embassies in Moscow, and there were 
only a few in those days, was prepared to give 
me Visa. Even the Social Democratic Govt, 
of Germany refused to give me Visa. At last 
the Social Democratic Govt, of Austria gave 
me Visa. I was trying to get out of Soviet 
Russia, when the Maulana left for Mecca 
Sharif. 

Maulana’i Communism 

The Maulana did not go to Turkey but 
preferred to go to Mecca Sharif, where 
Muslims from India as well as from all over 
the world come for on^ a year; and sitting 
at Mecca as a centre, he could come in 
contact with the Muslims of the whole world. 
He was not happy in Moscow as Com. M. N. 
Roy did not treat him as he deserved. Before 
he left for Mecca Sharif with his nephew, he 
had not much money at his dispc^al. ■ He 
asked all of the group to give him whatever 
personal cash each one had. He cpUecte^ 
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and divided the amount equally among the 
group. I deposited I had and as a result 
of communistic distribution got £5~. 
Dr. Noor Md. had about £50- and he also 
got j^5- and so hii loss was the greatest, but 
he could aHbrd it. When the Maulana left 
for Mecca Shrif, I felt very deeply the loss of 
his companionsliip after about 2 years, when 
he was really my best well-wisher and guide 
and friend. 

The Maulana had warned me in joke 
while in Kabul, that he was accused of 
exploiting others. I Itad replied, that the 
more intelligent always exploited the less 
intelligent and there was nothing to complain 
at least as far as I was concerned. In the one 
year and a half of living in intimate contact 
with him through much stress and strain, botli 
political and financial, 1 never felt I was being 
exploited. On the other hand, I felt I was 
always helped and guided to do the most for 
India according to the best of my capacity. 

Proposal to go to China 

While I was weighing the pros and cons of 
which way to take to reach India, one 
Maulana Isa, living in Moscow who was a 
Mahajarren and had some money with him, 
proposed to me to go to China with him for 
one year and he would bear all my expenses 
and also my expenses for the trip back to 
Calcutta. He wanted to study the conditions 
of millions of Chinese Muslims. He knew 
very well that I was a Hindu and also a 
confirmed Atheist and some what sympatheti¬ 
cally inclined towards communism. But why 
he chose me and insisted on my accompany¬ 
ing him to China, I don*t know, Perhaps it 
was due to my energy, resourcefulness and 
self confidence and also my personal devotion 
to Maulana Obeidulla, inrpite of many politi¬ 
cal and ideological difTcrcnccs. He was very 
persistent and was ready to reduce the period 
from one year to 6 months. 1 did not agree 


as I was keen to come back to India, as early 
as possible, to give effect to my newly learnt 
ideas of class struggle. I never felt sorry for 
refusing this tempting offer of travelling free to 
China at somebody rise’s expense and know 
more about, Pan IsJamism. Now, while 
writing these memoirs at the age of 75, I 
sometimes think, I might have taken this 
opportunity of seeing China, learning Chinese 
and studying Pan Islamic and Buddhist move- 
metUs for six months. 

To India Via Brahmaputra 

While studying the safest and quickest way 
to come back to India, crossing the narrow 
strip of Afghanistan, which could be crossed in 
a day or night and coming (o India by w’ay of 
Pamir, did not appeal to me. As not one who 
tried to do so by this route, could reach India, 
without being arrested. Without Maulana 
ObeidulJa, the. help of the Wahabics was 
problematic. But I did toy with the idea of 
following the caurse of the Ganges to hi 
source in Manas Sarovar in Tibet and follow 
the course of the Brahmaputra aitd reach 
Dibrtjgarh, where my father-in-law lived. I 
would don Oairik dress of a Paribrajak, like 
Swami Vivekananda, assume the name of 
Swami Sivanand and travel through Tibet. 
VNilh Gairik dress food is assured anywhere 
in India or Tibet. It had a special appeal to 
me as my maternal grand father was a half* 
sannyasi. 6 months in the year he used to 
travel to dtfTcrent religious places. He must 
have gone to Manas Sarovar, but I doubt 
whether he followed the course of the 
Brahmaputra from Manas Sarovar. Travel 
was thus in my blood and why should I not 
improve upon my maternal grand father ? 
It would be all right where there were habita¬ 
tions, but in other places, I frit sure I could 
join some groups of pedestrian Sannyasis or 
halt in some Buddhist stupas. However, all 
these fantastic and romantic plans were 
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discarded when I got the Afghan Passport and 
Visa from Austria, I followed the beaten track 
and went to Austria \'ia Riga. 

My OifTerences with |Roy 

After I had been in the Eastern University 
in Moscow for six tnonth.s, tlie Moulana and 
myself were agreed that communists or neo- 
communists must join the Indian National 
Congress and fight for National Independence, 
while organising the workers and peasants for 
the final Social Rcvo’uiion. Borodin was 
following this policy in China under Instruc¬ 
tions from the (.loramunist International. 
Accordingly, the Communists in Chlt»a had 
joined the Kuotnintang and became ilte 
spear head of the fight against Japanese 
Imperialism. 1 argued, why should we not 
follow the same policy in India ? Roy argued 
that China was backward, whereas India was 
Industrially developed and like Russia could 
skip over the Bourge»)is Democratic Revolu¬ 
tion and complete the Socialist Revolution at 
one stretch. The Congress was a reactionary 
body and the- Commuinsts cannot have any 
truck with the Congress and must oppose it 
tooth and nail. Once when Borodin was in 
Moscow, wc had a discussion along with Roy 
also. But Borodin did not strongly support 
his own line in China, as far as India was 
concerned and on the other hand supported 
Roy, though in a weak and half-hearted 
manner. Roy later on superceded Borodin 
and followed his own line of breaking with the 
Nationalist Kuomintang in 1927 and 
brought disaster in Cilhina, for which he was 
himself termed a traitor. This accusation was 
not correct but he was made a scape goat for 
the disaster in China. Long afterwards about 


20 years later, Roy came to India and was 
jailed for 12 years. From jail he advocated 
that communists and socialists should join the 
Congress to complete the Bourgeois Democra¬ 
tic Revolution. If for the past 20 years he 
had followed this policy with all the resources 
of the Communist International, most probably 
National Revolution would have been comple¬ 
ted in 1930 or 19.12. Following Roy, all the 
Communists opposed the Congress and the 
National Liberation movement. Individuals 
do sometimes alter and obstruct the course of 
movement of historical processes. In China 
also the movement after the disaster caused by 
following .1 wrong policy. Mao-Tse-Tung and 
others had to flee and to plod several thottsand 
miles and then regroup their forces and make 
the Revolution successful in 1949, after living 
22 years in the wilderness. Then also the 
Russian proletariat army victorious over the 
Japanese Imperialist Army after its surrender 
helped the Chinese with Aims and Amunitions 
Communist Party to Capture power in China. 

However, the supreme boss of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of India in Moscow would not help 
me even with money enough to come back 
to India. At his instance, I was given a 
Railway Ticket up to Riga, just outside Soviet 
Russia at that lime and for my expenses 
on the way. I had £5- given by the Moulana 
ill his Communistic Division of our tota! 
wealth as a gioup and 0^ were given to me 
for translating A. B. C. of communism intc 
Bengali. So with just ;(^12-in my pocket 1 
started out of Soviet Russia, to fight for Indiai 
Independence against the British over wbosi 
Empire at that time actually and figuratively 
the sun never set. 
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Thai night passed loo. Nights of sorrow 
pass off and so did ihis one. Or how could 
the night when Abami died reach its end ? 
The days and nights after Fatik vanished 
reached their termination as they were due to 
do. Nothing or nobody waits for anyoiic. 
The Pandit Mashai had come to Balarampur 
with Shlbani one day a long time ago. There 
after they had gone through days of joy and 
sorrow and had cxpicricuccd great difficulties 
and troubles ; but the days had passed inspite 
of all insurmountable obstacles. How did 
that happen ? It should not have ; but some 
how did ! 

'I’hese last few days cut off all connections 
between the two houses. 

When Gour Bhattacharjec Mashai left for 
school, Shibani would sit quietly ; looking at 
the sky at times, only to lower her eyes again. 
The sky towards the West gave a glimpse of 
the roof of the house in which Rani and her 
people lived. She diverted her glance from 
that direction with an effort. Shambhu’s 
mother came, did her house work and left. 

Shambhu’s mother talks too much. She 
says—You know Grand ma, Rani is getting 
married into a family which used to be 
immensely rich and they arc very rich even 
now. They used to keep elephants— 

Shib&ni paid no heed to all that talk, she 
went on doing her own work. But Shambhu’s 
mother would not stop her flow of words. 
She-brings all kind of news, rooroing and 


evening. Her news service started functioning 
from the day of finalisation of the marriaje 
arrangements. The bridegrooms party gave 
such a wonderful diamond necklace with such 
large stones. How they fed the guests, how 
large the sweets were ; and she displayed the 
sizes by gestures with her hand and fingers. 
She had no other topics for discussion other 
than Rani’s marriage. She tries daily by 
coming out with stunt news to surprise her 
listners. 

But Basanli cannot he blamed for this 
estrangement in any manner. 

She came to this house in the afternoon of 
the day the marriage was finalised. 

She said as soon as she arrived—It all got 
fixed up quite sudtlenly Aunty, 1 cannot quite 
make out wltat is going to happen, you will 
have to come and arrange things, I feel quite 
lost if I am alone—You will come surely, 
won’t you ? 

Then she asked—Where is Uncle ? Is he 
at the school ? 

Shibani said—No, he has gone to Bajitpur- 

Basanti had not much time then to talk at 
length. She said on her way out—Rani has 
repeatedly asked you to go over, she will be 
very angry if you did not turn up there— 

Angry ! Shibani felt rather amused when 
she heard about this anger. Nothing much 
happens through getting angry ; no loss is 
incurred nor can any one respond adequately 
to anger. Things are left as they had been 
before inspitc of all angry reactions. Nothing 
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can be held up by anger, nor should it 
develop that way. Who could hold back 
Abanti ? Or Fatik for that matter ? 

Eventually when things became intolerable 
Shibani would exclaim—You just shut up 
Shambhu's mother, I do not like to listen to 
the same refrain— 

Shambhu's mother does not stay in the 
whole day, so how could she recount the 
same tales at all hours ? She goes away after 
her own work. Shibani feels quite lost then. 
She would have preferred if Shambhu’s 
mother stayed on and talked some more. 

The knockers on the door sounded 
suddenly that afternoon. 

Shibani shot up where she was reclining. 
She asked from inside the closed doors—Who 
is that ? Rani ? 

Rani must have come secretly. It was 
prohibited for brides, to go out after their 
wedding had been settled finally. Why did 
she come like this ? 

Perhaps she is very angry. She will come 
and say accusingly—Why did you not go over 
grand ma ? 

No, but it was not Rani, it was Sushil. It 
was his voice which said—This is Sushil, 
Grand Ma— 

Shibani quickly removed the bolt. 

—You ? Why arc you here ? 

Sushil said—Why did you not come to our 
house grand ma ? Didi's marriage is fixed. It 
will take place on Thursday— 

Shibani simply asked—Is Rani well ? 

Sushi) said—Didi is very angry with you 
grand ma, you know ? Didi would have come 
but mother would not let her, she says—Now 
no one should go about— 

Shibani said—No, one should not go about 
now—well you have come to tell me about 
that, have you ? 

Sushil said—No, there is a letter from 
Fatik— 


Fatik ! Shibani’s heart suddenly began to 
pound tumultuously. Fatik has written ? He 
is alive ? 

Sushil brought out the letter and showed it 
to her. 

If Shibani could read there would have 
been nothing to worry about. 

She said—W'hat has he written ? 

Sushil fixed his eyes on the letter and 
said—He has written he is now at Jorhat, he 
will go to Shibsagar from Jorhat with his folk 
theatre party. He is now earning three 
hundred rupees per month, he is doing extre¬ 
mely well. He has" asked you not to worry 
about him— 

—When would he come back here ? 

Sushil said—He has written he would not 
return ever again, Dadu has constantly beaten 
me, I shall never go to Dadu’s house again— 

—He will not come back ? 

Sushil was leaving without answering that 
question—He said—I must go back, Ma will 
scold me very hadly— 

Shibani said —Why should she scold you ? 
Because you have come to our house ? 

Sushil said—No, not for that; but because 
1 have failed in Sanskrit. Dadu has given me 
two marks less than what I need for passing in 

the examination.All the boys in the 

school have failed—there is a lot of trouble 
over that — 

So saying Sushil left. Shibani stood 
silently for a while holding on to the door. 
Then she noticed the house in which Rani 
lived and closed the doors before going back 
into the house. 

There was a constant uproar in the school. 
The guardians crowd up the place.frotD the 
morning. They- are aftet achieveing their 
objectives through influence. They go to the 
Head Mastex and all. .say-^VnwU-.'JU^.Uus 
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Mh -Head Master ? Why has my son failed ? 
My son has always been good at examinations. 

Bhabaranjan would say—You see if you 
wish to have a look at the answer papers have 
a look, wc donot deprive any boy of the 
marks he earns by answering the questions 
correctly. 

A most unnatural scene was enacted within 
the school precincts Sasadhar Babu was shout¬ 
ing inside the teacher’s common room—We 
demand full redress for this lawlessness ! 
When the authorities have no trust in us wc 
shall use all our strength to resist this. Wc 
must be united if wc want to achieve our 
purpose. Come, let us all combine to demand 
a proper remedy— 

Sasadhar Babu flung his arms about like a 
demented person. 

Balai Babu said—The Pandit Mashai wants 
to suppress and discredit us, wc shall see how 
he can do that—Wc also know how to 
retaliate— 

Almost all teachers were excited. On other 
days they all make a move to go to their 
classes as soon as the bell is rung. But on 
that day no one made a move to go to the 
class rooms. They all spoke about their own 
grievances. Their voices raised to the highest 
pitch. 

Kalidhan Babu said—Do you know even 
the Secretary’s son has failed'to qualify for lack 
of two marks 1 The Pandit Mashai has done 
this. 

The noise penetrated to Bhabaranjan’s 
room: He asked the bearer—What is all that 
noise ? 

The Bearer said—Sir, it is from the 
teacher’s room— 

—Why ? Why should the teachers make 
such noke— 

The bcU rang but no teachers could be 
seen: in. - the class rooms. Even the students 
Some whistled and others 


<*6S 

went out. They danced on their benches. 
The guardians who had arrived there were 
astounded. 

They were standing in front of Haralal’s 
office room for a long time. 

They said—Why Haralal Babu, take the 
fees— 

Haralal said—Please bring your sons’ mark 
sheet, the orders are to accept fees after 
examining the mark sheet. 

—Where would we get the mark sheet ? 

—Please go and speak to the Head Master 
Mashai. 1 do not know anything. 

Janardan went and called the Pandit 
Mashai. He said Pandit Mashai, the Head 
Master Mashai is calling you. 

Gour Bhaitacharjee became conscious of 
things at last. The noise entered his ears. 
He asked—What is all that noise Janardan ? 

Janardan artswered—The teachers arc 
making noise. 

—Why ? 

—No one is going to the classes. They 
say they will go on strike. 

—Why ? What has happened ? 

Janardan said—Many students have failed 
in the examination. The coaching school has 
earned a bad name— 

—Is that so ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee could not stay away 
any more. On his way to Bhabaranjan’s 
room as he passed (he common room he went 
right into it. 

—Stop 1 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai shouted out. 

With that it sounded as if there was a 
thunder clap—We shall not stop ! You explain 
first. Have you any trust in us, first answer 
that ! 

No one could be heard clearly. They all 
wanted to state their complaints loudly and 
all together. They all came and stood before 
Gour Bhattacharjee in a bellicose manner. 
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Shibcndu was reading a book sitting at one 
corner. He had no class at that time. He 
came up and said—What arc you doing 
Sasadhar Babu ? 

Sasadhar Babu turned round in a tighling 
mood. He said—You shut up mister, who 
has asked you to come in as a mediator. 

Shibendu said—Whatever you have to say 
you can say like a gentleman, why are you 
shouting so much ? 

—I shall shout if I want to. If you do not 
like shouting go and sit down and read a 
book— 

Kalidhan Babu also came up to Shibendu 
angrily. He said—Why must you pretend to 
be a benefactor of humanity ? You were 
sitting silently so long; why do you not 
continue to sit silently ? 

Shibendu still tried to say—You see, you 
do not realise what you are saying and to 
whom ? The Pandit Mashai is like a father to 
everybody— 

»Oh, forget it! It is no good being so 
full of devotion and the spirit of worship— 

Another one added—Too much devotion 
is a symptom of criminal intentions — 

By that time Bhabaranjan had come in. 

—What are you doing ? Be silent, be silent 
everybody— 

—Why should we be silent ? Only cowards 
remain silent in the face of injustice. We want 
redress against wrongs done to us — 

Gour Bhattacharjec said—I have done 
wrong ? You arc telling me that ? I have 
never done anything wrong in my life, nor 
have I tolerated wrong doing or compromised 
with evil. My own grand son did wrong and 
I did not condone his actions. Whom are you 
lecturing about right and wrong ? Who 
established this school ? 

—-This school is ours ! Who are you ? 

Bhabaranjan told the Pandit Mashai— 
Come along Master Mashai, donot stay here, 


they will insult you. Come along, come W 
my room— 

—Why should I go away ? Lower my head 
before immorality and evil ? 

Shibendu now came and stood in front 
of the Pandit Mashai with folded hands. He 
said—Please leave this place Pandit Mashai, 
these people will not show respect to you and 
insult to you will be an insult to the world of 
education—Please do not stay here any longer, 
please go away— 

Nimai Shaw suddenly arrived there. 

The shouting escalated when they saw 
Nimai Shaw— 

—Why all this shouting ? Is this a school 
or a ‘market place ? You stop shouting, be 
silent ! 

But where was peace ? Sasadhar Babu 
raised his voice a little more. Why should we 
be silent ? Is this school your parental estate ? 

Bhabaranjan and Shibendu jointly mani* 
pulated the Pandit Mashai out of that room. 
Bhabaranjan said—In their excitement now 
they have no mental balance or stability. 
They are in a vile temper. Anger makes a 
man inhuman. You come along into my 
room— 

—Bui I^have a class my dear Bhaba. 

Bhabaranjan said—There are no boys in 
the classes now. You can sec they are all 
outside their class rooms having fun and 
yclling thc place down— 

Gour Bhattacharjee Mashai suddenly 
appeared to be utterly lost.^t was his beloved 
school, built by his own efforts, and *he wa^ 
witnessing the de-truction of everything he 
valued right before his own eyes. He could 
never think of such happenings, he could 
never imagine such possibilities t .... 

Bhabaranjan had pulled him inside his 
own room and locked the door from iiiside. 
To make sure’that'no'one* entered that room. 
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Gour Bhattacharjee was sitting in a chair 
and gasping for breath. He glanced vacantly 
this way and that, but appeared to see nothing. 
No sound entered his ears either. All things 
had lost motion and the signs of life, dumb 
and dead in fact, as far as he was concerned. 

Bhabaranjan blurted out—Master Mashai 
you kept the secretary’s son from qualifying 
for only two marks— 

Gour Bhattacharjee only gaped at 
Bhabaranjan—Mr. shaw had asked for award¬ 
ing of grace marks to all students. If you 
agree everybody will be pacified. I'he President 
came and told me this morning. 

I said- -1 shall ask the Pandit Mashai, 
'I hal is why I called you tip. 

Even then there was no answer from Gour 
Bhattacharjee. 

—And we have to look to the income of 
the school too. We hear there is going to be 
another school in this village. If all students 
take transfer and leave us— We have to con¬ 
sider that too. 

Bhabaranjan stopped for a while and 
then began to speak again—The coaching 
school cannot be prevented from being set up 
I have thought that out. We can not get 
anything done by alienating the teachers. 
Things were dilTerent in your tlays, now the 
times arc changing. Even prices of things 
are no longer the same — 

Gour Bhattacharjee began to sec many 
coloured baloons lloaiing before his eyes. He 
felt everything was part of a great Kaleidos¬ 
copic display of colours. On all sides — 

—You see this Sushil Chakravarty comes 
first in his class regularly. Why could he not 
do so well this time ? No one knew the 
questions, that is why. Moreover you 
examined the Sanskrit p«pcr a bit too strictly. 
Only two marks. It cannot do much harm if 
two marks were added. The school examina¬ 
tion is not everything. There will be other 


trials and tests throughout their lives. You 
will not be there then. Nor will others be 
like you. 

Gour Bhattacharjee felt he was swaying as 
he sat in his chair. As if he was going to fall. 

He cried out—Can you give me a glass of 
water, Bhaba— 

HoW things developed and in what 
manner ? It looked as if the whole history of 
Balarampur changed from its very roots in a 
single day. Gour lihaitacliarjcc could not 
even remember all those who came to see him. 
The first day passed in a delirious state of half 
consciousness. A doctor c.imc from Birgunge 
to examine him. 

He said—Must take rest. Fell him to 
take things easy as much as he can— 

Shibani was sitting, licr face veiled, near 
the patient. She heard what was said in 
silence. What else was there to do excepting 
to listen in silence to what others said. He 
had never considered what others said with a 
view to decide what he should do, and he 
was hardly liktiy now to pay heed to what hit 
wife said to him. If such things could happen 
then the story of Shibani’s life would have 
been quite different. 

Those who came to know of this called at 
the house to make en<iuiriei. Naren 
Chakravarty had come to invite them to Rani’t 
wedding. He requested —You must come 
Aunty— 

Shibani said—I certainly want to go, but 
you tell me my boy, how can I leave him 
like this and go over to your place ? 

_But you know how disappointed Rani 

will be if you failed to attend her wedding ? 

Then he said as he got up to go—If you 
require any money, please let me know, do no 
feel shy to do so, I shall come over as oftei 
as I can make time. Please follow the doctor' 
instructions exactly— 
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Naren Chakravarty was really hard’ 
pressed for time at the moment. A rich 
connection was being established by this 
marriage E:kchangcs of gifts had to be on a 
proper scale. Everything would have to be 
purchased at Calcutta. Naren Chakravarty’s 
only daughter. The invitations were quite 
extensive. He was not only the Chairman of 
the District Board hut also a court advocate. 
Then he was the secr-.lary of tliat very big 
chool. He would h.tvc to arrange for about 
a thousand guests. 'I'lic whole locality was 
illuminated by high power lights on the wedd¬ 
ing day. Even (iour Bhattacharjee’s house 
was bathed in light. And the festive music 
had begun from the morning. 

Gour Bhattacharjee woke up once during 
the night. 

Shibani was awake. She asked—Do you 
want to say something, want a drink of water, 
arc you thirsty ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee said in a suppressed 
eciov—What is that music for ? 

Shibani answered—Oh that is nothing, you 
go to sleep. 

Gour Bhattacharjee repeated his question— 
Is it Rani’.s wedding ? 

Her words stuck in her throat. 
S)ie painfully pronounced—Yes — 

Gour Bhattacharjee said nothing more. 
He shut his eyes, and turned over to the 
other side to sleep, 'riie music was reaching 
out to the horizon in slow rhythm. The 
scales of Darbari Kanada were assuming a 
strange sharpness and stabbing the heart so to 
speak, like arrow heads of steel. It was 
announcinglike Yudhistlhira in the Vanaparba 
of the Mahabharata ; 

Nahong Karmaphalanweshi Rajaputrl 

Cnaramyuta. 

Dadami Deyamityeba Yojc 

Shashtavyadslynta... 


—Oh Princess, I do not get involved id 
deeds with a view to earn any reward, I give 
as I find it my duly to give, 1 light the religi¬ 
ous fire as it happens to be my duty, he who 
performs rituals with a gainful purpose is a 
trader of religion; sacred observances are 
the goods for the transaction of business to 
them. They are base and are not praise¬ 
worthy— 

Gour Bhattacharjee went on reciting the 
verse inarticulately in his sleep. And Shibani 
sat theie by his side with her eyes open slccp- 
lessly, right through the night. 

« « * * 

Next day, Panchu’s mother suddenly 
arrived. 

She said—Aunty, mother is requesting you 
to come over once. The daughter is going 
awa), if you would come even for a minute to 
bless Iier— 

Shibani said—How can I leave the Master 
in this c«)tdition and go ? 

— If you could ask Shambhu’s mother to 
watch for a while and manage to come over. 
Rani Didimani is crying since the morning, 
you did not go yesterday, please do come now, 
you will be back immediately— 

Thrt’s what happened eventually. 
Shainhhii’s mother sat there while Shibani 
went out. It has been a long time since 
Shibani had been out. The house was quite 
near, but one had not gone over even once 
during recent times. 

Oh, my dear, Aunty has come ! 

Basanti got hold of Aunty and took her 
along to Rani. There were many women 
present there. Quite a bit of a crowd, 
jostling. But Shibani took no notice of 
anything. 

Rani looked up and glanced at grand 
mother. The two big eyes expressed in their 
glance surprise, offended feelings, excitement 
joy and sorrow, all mixed up to create a 
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cloud of obscurity. Her newly married 
husband, who was silting next to her, also 
looked up and saw. 

Shibani had two rupees lied up in the 
fringe of her Sari. She took those out after 
untying the knot, touched their heads with the 
silver coins and blessed them. She then went 
back exactly the way she had come. 

Site heard some one ask her—How is the 
Pandit Mashai, Aunty—And she said—Well— 
Without noticing who made the enquiry, what 
he looked liked or any other details. 

She crossed the road briskly, and entering 
her own house breathed a sigh of relief. 

There after when Rani went away to her 
new home, when the bridegroom’s party 
dispersed—Nothing interested Sliibani. Iwcn 
Shambhu's mother got no opportunity to 
chatter away as she used to. Site came, did 
her work in a cursory manner and left for her 
own Iiome. 

Gour Bhattacharjec now regained iiis health 
to some extent. He leaves his bed and cotnes 
out to sit on that raised plaiforiA morning and 
evening. 

He says-Let me go to the school fora 
liide while Bara Bou— 

Shibani said—Goodness ! Yoti can not go 
in this physical condition ! 

Gour Bhattacharjec repeats—No, let me go 
and sec— 

He says so but hardly feels strong enough 
to go. He asks—Why do I feel so week ; tell 
me why ? 

—Well you can not work so hard any 
more ; no wonder you feel fatigued ! 

Gour Bhattacharjec smiles inwardly. You 
only sec my body Bara Bou. Why don’t you 
look at my mind too ? If you could see, you 
would find nothing of value there. Whatever 
he had wanted, had all been reversed. Those 
who bad failed were now declared successful 
by award of grace marks. He has come to 


know everything. They have again taken fish 
out of the pond and the money has gone into 
the President’s pocket. The instruments for 
the science laboratory have not yet been 
purchased. Sasadhar Babu is running his 
coaching classes in full force. Why did he 
then work so hard for the school, and worried 
his head off for it ? 

Bhabaranjan received that letter suddenly 
one day. At first he failed to understand. 
Why should the Pandit Mashat should write to 
him. But when he opened the letter and read it 
a strong feeling f>f sadness pervaded his mind. 
The commiliec was holding a meeting in the 
cvenitigi He read out the letter to all 
members of the committee. 

The committee members remained quite 
speechless for a length of time when (hey 
heard about the Pandit Mashai’s resignation. 

Nimai Shaw was the first to speak. He 
said “When he is not in good health, w’c can 
not say anything in this connection. In iny 
opinion he should be relieved of his respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Nairn Chakravarty was silent. Looking at 
the coininiltce members Nimai Shaw said— 
Well, Shushanla Bal>n, why do you not say 
sometliirig ? 

Sluishaiita Babu has always been a silent 
member. Me said however—.As you all agiec 
that he should be relieved of his charge, I also 
say the same ; it would be right to allow him 
to resign— 

Narcn Chakravarty wanted to protest. But 
he could not muster the courage to do so when 
he looked at.all the other members. 

Pandit Mashai came and sat in his own 
room in the school after a long time. He was 
looking at things connected with his work for 
the last time. This school had been his field 
of work for a very long time. He managed 
everything from (hU room. From tomorrow 
iomeoDC else will come and occupy this room. 
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Some one else who will run the school along 
different lines ; following different ideals. Let 
that be so. If that enables the school to run 
well, let it he so. He has completed his time 
and he must go. One his to go some time or 
other. He could not manage to run the 
school for ever. 

Janardan came a number of times to speak 
to him. He asked him to go. He left crying— 

He came out of the room and locked the 
door. Suddenly Shibendu ramc and stood 
there. 

Shibendu could hardly speak. 

Gour Bliattacharjce said—I am going 
Shibendu. 

Shibendu bent low and touched his feet in 
respectful salutation. 

Gour Bhattacharjee put his hand on 
Shibendu’s head and blessed him. He said— 
Good bye Shibetidu. 

Shibendu asked—Why did you put in your 
resignation, Pandit Mashai ? 

Gour Bhattacharjee .said—No Shibendu, I 
reasoned to myself and found that I should not 
keep my hold on the school any longer. My 
ideals are clashing wi^h the ideals that all of 
you follow. May be I am in the wrong and 
you are right. 1 do not wish to force you into 
a wrong track. May be your science is correct 
and our spiritual approach quite useless in this 
age—So I am quite useless loo—And I go— 
You please hand over this key to Janardan 
tomorrow. 

Shibendu followed Gour Bhattacharjee 
Mashai out and began to walk with him. 

When they came to the house of the Pandit 
Mashai, Gour Bhattacharjee suddenly said— 
Why arc you coming with me Shibendu, you 
go back now— 

Shibendu again did pranam to the Pandit 
Mashai and left. He was over come with 
emotion and could hardly hold up his head. 

Gour Bhattacharjee was entering his bouse 


when he heard Rani’s voice coming from 
inside. 

}ic did not go in. He went and stood 
behind the tamarind tree. 

Shibanl was astonished to see Ram. 

She said—Oh my dear child ! When did 
you arrive back from your father-in-law’s 
house ? 

Rani said—I have walked through the 
dusty road to come to Balarampur and I shall 
go back just now. I have heard that grandpa 
has left the school ? 

Shibani said—Yes, my little mother, his 
liealth would no longer stand the stress and 
strain of work ; so your grandpa left his job. 

Rani was thoughtful for a while. Then she 
asked—But then grandma, how will grandpa 
manage to meet his expenses ? 

Shibani said—Oh do not worry about all 
that. God helps people to live and He will 
help us too—- 

Rani said—Grand ma, will you do some- 
tlting that I shall ask you to do ? 

—What is it ? 

—I have brought some money for grandpa, 
you keep the money— 

'—Money ? Whose money is it ? 

Rani said—It is nobody else’s money, not 
anything I have got from my husband it is 
money I have saved over years from what I 
received now and then from my own people. 
I do not need this money any longer. Yo\i 
keep it, it will come useful. Do not tell 
grandpa, I know him. lie would never permit 
you to keep this money—You keep it— 

Shibani smiled. She said—No, my child, 
that can not be. How can I do anything 
without telling your grand father about it ? 

—But what good will it do by telling grand 
father ? Five hundred rupees could be very 
useful during times of trouble. 

—No my darling Rani, no. I cannot 
take anything without telling your grand 
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father. ^And he will not take anything from 
you. He has never accepted anything from 
anybody at any time. People may say what 
they like, but I know, the people of Balarara- 
pur never really recognised the greatness of 
the man. Such men are very rare— 

—Then tell me what I have to do so that 
you may take this money ? 

—My dear, do not worry about us. You 
be happy with your husband and family, that 
will give us great pleasure. It is getting very 
late my dear, you will have to go back to 
your father-in-law’s house, our grand-son in¬ 
law would be getting anxious for you, go, my 
dear, go— 

Gour Bhattacliarjee Mushat saw Rani go 
out of the doorway. She walked speedily and 
entered their own .house, 

Gour Bhattacliarjee went up slowly and 
rattled the door shackles. 

The next day the school assembled as it 
usually did. The sun rose in the morning as 
it always did. The Pandit Mashai was not 
there. Nimai Shaw came once to sec how the 
school was functioning. Naren Chakravarty 
came too on his way back from the courts. 
The students had no complaints any more. 
They were having to face no failures nor were 
they being punished for late attendance. 
Janardan closed the gates at the proper hour, 
but those who came late had to be admitted. 

It was as if a new age had dawned over 
the Balarampur High School. The reign of 
another king after the passing of the one who 
ruled before him. 

An official letter was unexpectedly delive¬ 
red to Bhabaranjan. He was profoundly 
surprised to read the contents. The letter was 
from Delhi. Sreeyukta Gourapada 

Bhattachaijee Kavyatirtha, teacher of Sanskrit 
at the Balarampur High School has been 
invited to go to Delhi on the coming anniver¬ 


sary day to receive an honourable award as an 
ideal teacher from the President of India. On 
that day tht President will give a certificate of 
honour and five hundred rupees to him as a 
mark of appreciation of his merril. He has 
therefore been asked to go over to Delhi on 
the 5th of the next month. His travelling 

expenses will hr paid by the government. 

Bhabaranjan showed the letter to Nima! 
Shaw. Nimai Shaw said—How cun this be ? 
Pandit Mashai has resigned from his post. He 
cun not get it any more— 

Bhaburanjan said -But Shaw Mashai, this 
is an award in apprcci.ition of his life long 
service as a teacher— 

—May he so, but he is no longer attached 
to this school and has no connection with it-— 
Wlien Naren Chakravarty c.'vme in the 
evening from the courts he was shown the 
letter. Naren said—No, no, this letter should 
bo given to him. He was the founder of the 
school in fact. More over his provident fund 
money is .still unpaid— 

Ignoring Nimai Shaw's objections Naren 
Cliakravatty said--! am taking this letter to 
his house ; I shall give it personally to him— 
So saying he went out tlicn and there. As 
if he did not like m waste any time. His 
connection with Pandit M.ishai was long 
standing. All people of Balarampur had ideas 
rehiiing to tlie Pandit Mashai woven into their 
thoughts and feelings. This honour shown 
to the Pandit Mashai was an honour shown 
to the people of Balarampur. If he were 
deprived from receiving this honour, 
Balarampur would be depriuivg itself. 

But when he came to the house, he was 
speechless. The main door had a lock on it. 
Why was there a lock ? 

He went to the adjoining house and started 
calling out—Abinash Babu, Abinash Babu— 
Abinash Babu was incapable of movement. 
He stayed in bed. His eldest son came out. 
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Naren asked him—Why is Pandit Mashai’s 
door locked from outside ? W'hcrc has he 
gone ? 

Abinash Babu’s son said -Oh, he has gone 
away^— 

—Where has he gone ? 

—Left by the morning five o’clock train 
for his home. He has given up our liouse— 

The train had passed Shimurali Station by 
then. Gour Bhaitacharjce liad got into the 
train at five in the morning. Then he changed 
train at Sealdah. Now stations were being 
left behind one after another. But he was not 
paying attention to anything. He was ga/ing 
at tlie .sky through a window of the compart¬ 
ment. Next to him sat Shibani. He was 
going back home again. That village of 
Mobarakpur. Birthplace of Kirti Kavyalankar. 
He had come away to Balarampur with great 
expectations—he thought he would leach the 
boys the holy Shasiras, make men of them. 
But no, he was perhaps wrong to think like 
that. He remembered wliat Yudlnsthhira had 
said in the Vanaparba of the Mahabharaia— 
Nahong Karmaphalanwcshi Rajaputri Chara- 
myuta—Oil Princess, I do not look for gainful 


results when I do my duly. I give to others 
when I feel it to be my duty to do so, perform 
rituals when I find it my duty to do so, he who 
looks for gains through religious performance 
is a trader of religion, he converts religion to 
business stock in trade. 

He rcme’.ibercd whal he had said to 
Shibendu that day—my ideals arc clashing 
against your ideals Shibendu. May be your 
ideals arc correct and mine not so. Your 
science may be pointing to the right path and 
my spiritual outlook is useless for this age. 
And there is no binding that the school must 
operate according to my wishes, progrcs.s is 
what is needed. That is why I am removing 
all obstacles from your path of progress and 
going away—I have no sorrow.s to-day. I 
am devoid of all desires and wishes now. I 
have no complaints agairtst anybody. Prahlad 
liad said to Nrisinghadeva the same thing. 

He said—Yadi Daswasi Me.that is he who 

desires worldly gain from You, is a trader. 
I am Your devotee unconditionally. Oh 
Thou giver of the greatest of boons, if Thou 
givest me a boon, let it be that I may never 
harbour any desires in my heart — 

The train to Mobarakpur was speeding 
along in great force. 


{ THE END ) 






Current Affairs 


When Enemies become Friends 


Human relations have their ups and downs 
as a matter of course in so far as men form 
friendships or fall out according to changing 
political, economic, social or cultural clrcxim- 
stances. New bonds arc created with a view 
to gain political or military strength or to 
assure the growth of markets. Not infrequently 
one finds music, sports, drama' and tourism 
creeping in to act as stimulating factors. 

China was forbidden territory to the people 
the United Stales of America so far, mainly 
because the Chinese were communisis and 
were also a military threat to .Asia and the 
world. But China is a very large country 
with a population of 700 million and she has 
much to buy or to sell and the United States 
could not alTord to ignore the Chinese and 
their great economic potential. It would have 
been preferable if the USA could dominate 
China and exploit it in the time honoured 
imperialist fashion. Hlforts were made to 
militarily hedge in the Chinese by pressurising 
adjoining countries which had their own 
disputes, aspirations and commitments. Korea 
was the first place where a trial of strength 
was staged. The Chinese at first occupied the 
areas which had many non-communist sym¬ 
pathisers of the United Nations, but later the 
Chinese were pushed back beyond the 38th 
parallel and the country was divided into two 
states, one communist and the other democra¬ 
tic. The Pro-USA South Korea has a 
smaller territory but U numerically more 
than twice as heavily populated as North 
Korea. Later the USA fought to establish a 


c^emocratlc state in Vietnam and she managed 


to create a separate democratic wing of 
Vietnam at great cost in men and money. 

Having failed to force China to kowtow to 
Washington tlie rulers of the United States 
have now decided to try other means of 
penetrating llxc great wall of China. The 
Chinese also appear to be responding to the 
blanriishmcnfs that the United Slates of 
America arc offering, 'riicre is some specula¬ 
tion as to 'he reasons which are at the root of 
China’s change of attitude. Some say Mao 
t’sc Tting’s successor Lin Piao has been cons¬ 
piring to overthrow the Chinese dictator. 
Others say the CHiiuesc feel that their defences 
against Russia arc not good enough and they 
badly need a super nuclear ally to protect her 
against an atomic attack which Russia may 
launch against China if their territorial and 
ideological disputes did not get settled to the 
satisfaction of both panics. One cannot how¬ 
ever lend credence to this tale of Lin Piao’s 
breach of faith with hij leader Mao t’se Tung. 
He would become the next dictator of China 
in any case and it would !>c foolish for him to 
take chances by starting a palace revolution. 

The Chinese arc not as ideologically 
inflexible and utterly hard core Marxists as 
they like the world to believe. For had they 
been so they would never have sided with a 
capitalist, imperialist, military dictatorship 
Ijkc Pakistan. Their support to Pakistan 
proves that they are unprincipled and go by 
hopes of short period advantages. They may 
forsake Pakistan if they find that the rulcrser- 
that country were on their way out. The 
USA therefore would be moving in a treacher 
ous terrain if they had to depend too much on 
Chinese promises. 
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Tlie Chinese have arrived in America to 
participate in the discussions of the United 
Nations Organisation and have set up offices 
and residential quarters in a Manhattan hotel. 
They of course will have very limited oppor¬ 
tunities of movitig about in the territory of 
the United Slates of America ; as normally, 
the US Government do not permit members 
of the delegations attending the U N O to go 
any where they like in the USA. The limit 
set is 25 miles from Manhattan. One may, 
no doubt obtain permission to go beyond 
that limit ; but the Chinese will be, perhaps, 
suspected of espionage activities and not 
shown much preference in the matter of 
freedom to go where they like in the U. S. A. 

The Chinese themselves arc passing 
through a period of unseitleincni about which 
very little is known to the outside world. Lin 
Piao, one time hero, heir apparent to Mao 
t’sc Tung, now seems to have lost favour with 
the lords of China. The 21 member Politburo 
have lost many members and no one knows 
what has happened to about a dozen of those 
members. Chou En-lai the Premier of China 
seems to be nearly as powerful now as 
Chairman Mao I’se Tung. He is working 
overtime to create contacts and to make his 
voice heard. One cannot however guarantee 
his loyalty to Mao t’se Tung, nor the stability 
of his political views over any length of lime. 
Chou En-lai, at one time, preached the 
gospel of Hindi Chini Bhai Bhai ; but found 
it necessary to discard that brotherly attitude 
towards Indians when his country thought it 
profitable to conquer the theocratic state of 
Tibet. The present position of China in the 
international political field is purely opportu¬ 
nistic. The Chinese have realised that 
changes arc imminent in the world order of 
inter-state relations and they have to be up 
and about so that they are not cornered by 
their probable enemies. They have to seek 


new alliances, and new friendships will have to 
be formed without reference to ideologies, 
past enmities, preferences or past undertakings. 

Contradictions Donot Worry Americans 

When Americans indulge in propaganda 
they seldom have any regard for truth or facts. 
Things which arc nationally advertised 
commodities for sale habitually acquire quali¬ 
ties and merit which they really donot possess ; 
but the advertisers maintain a certain consis¬ 
tency in the over statements and false claims. 
They donot, for instance, say that a thing is 
black and then extol it to the skies for its 
whiteness. A powerful seven sealer limousine 
is not deseribed first as a great big car and 
thereafter as a beautiful midget. Blatant 
contradictions discredit the advertisers and 
thereby hamper the sale of the goods that are 
presented to the public through publicity. 

When, however, the Americans do propa¬ 
ganda for or against political bodies such as 
the different states of the world ; they quite 
often forget the importance of being fconsistent, 
In their eagerness to establish a point they say 
something and soon thereafter make other 
statements which disprove their main thesis. 
Latterly the Americans have been trying to 
prove that the Pakistani’s are the innocent 
victims of attacks by Indians in the guise of 
the soldiers of the Mukti Bahini. They have 
not done anything that the Indians may 
justly call a cause of war and the Indians 
therefore have no reasonable excuses for 
rendering assistance to the Mukti Bahini as 
they are doing by supplying them with arms 
and ammunition and giving them military 
training and advise relating to strategy. The 
same announcements and publications emanat¬ 
ing from American sources, strangely enough, 
have clear references to the merciless slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children by the West Pakistanis, in East , 
Bengal and also to the millions who have been 



